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whose  mannerB  she  contributed  to  refine.  No 
modem  community  of  equal  size  lias  been  more 
celebrated  than  Florence:  she  moved  alone,  waa 
peculiar  in  her  character,  and  rose  amidst  the  ruins 
of  more  poweriul  neighbours :  the  sound  of  her 
name  still  impresses  our  mind  with  a  mingled  feel- 
ing of  admiration  and  respect,  for  she  also  was  the 
last  to  bend  under  the  gusts  of  despotism  when 
foreign  potentates  and  native  princes  combined 
against  her;  when  abandoned  by  her  oldest  ally, 
and  left  to  fall  unaided  in  her  last  and  moat  glorious 
struggle  for  liberty. 
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obedient— Offloe  of  Podesli  permancnUy  catabUahed- Peace  between  Qiunta  Guidi 
and  Pisloia— Siena  attacks  Montepnlciano— Rorenoe  snccoura  it  and  bents  the 
Snieae  at  Honlalto^Matoal  rccriiiLliiatloD- War  continued  aocceahiU^  by  Flore1K# 
— CaolftadoW daMIIanoaBecond year  PodcalA-Befleoliona—IndliBCiona  of  another 
war  with  SonilbnlF  uid  pmbehle  epoch  of  tie  destmcUDD— ASUn  of  Gcrmany- 
Sneoog  of  PhiUp— Hia  reeoncUlation  with  Otho— And  the  Pope— Otho  King  of  the 
Bomana— Uuider  of  Fhilip-Otho  Emperor—Joy  of  the  Italian  Oorfpha— Crowned 
M  Rims-'Qaainla  with  Pope  Innonot  m.— Attacka  the  Bbwloni  of  Sldly— 


is  Florence— DsUh  of  Sen  Plcro  Hirtin— Spirit  of  biction  ii 

of  Chorth  and  Eznptit  not  In^flereHl  Id  Ihe  IToroitiBW— The  Ubmi— Qnnir*)  U 

CiuDpl— Buonddmonte— Pnsnl««  mwrUge  iriOi  ono  of  Ihr  Amidd— Brnkm  rfl 

qnenco— Guetptu  and  Ghib«llii»  In  yiareiiH— llic  dly  divided— Ixog  dnraUoi  of 
UHHlraublH PiW«17«Id1S> 


Death  of  Gregory  U 

Genoa  and  Lyon— CiU>  a  OonncU  to  drj 
Ilalj'— Espwiiilij  in  Floraice— Qvil  k 
Giielplu--Riu1ico  Manfonelli'a  <^Mcqui» — EiUnul  t?< 
FrcdcrlD  eonuv  to  Tnaany— Capture  of 
the  GhibcUnn— DlHonlent  of  the  FiorentinoA— Revolution — New  organintion  of 
gowmmeol— PodBrti  depoied— Tlilrly^iii  gpvcniorj— S«li  Aniiiml— Oealion  of 
a  CB|itahiDf  tliD  Fwple— Milllaiy  organUatlon— Ciiie  cinipiiiili»--Cccit>do— Piiieri 
— Leaguo — Goii£Dlonierl--New  public  Palace — DemoUlkm  of  towera— Walls  tiC}tiDd 
Arbo— M udpratioD  of  the  people — Dietributlon  of  the  military  Dompanie*— Alen-at- 
anns — Weapons — Carroodo — Ita  use,  Indention,  &c.— Uartinella,  That — Form  and 
cereDumy  of  mr-Dolh  Of  Frederic— RnoBcillation  of  ptftio  and  ncall  of 
Uue^>bfl— City  calmed— War  with  PlBtoia— Opposed  hy  Ghibeilnea — Ttidr  eipul- 
■ion—EIandardof  Florence  altered  by  GueCpha-lutenial  war  of  IheGUheUlM  exUca 
— TrratieB  vith  Lucca,  Genoa,  &c. — Vigorous  war — Defeat  of  the  LecchcHC — lte< 
Uev-ed  by  the  Florcntina— Victory  over  the  ricton  il  PODtadcra- Pisan  capUvn— 
War  omtinued— Volterra  laken- Feace  wJUi  I1»— Teat  of  tictorica- ImjoiHtion 
begun— Oonrad  anirw  in  Italy- War  betnten  Um  and  ibe  Pope— Conrad's  death 
-Tuscany  Qoelph— Feane  «lth  Siena— Brunethi  Ladnl- Fraq>«itT  u>d  quiet  of 
Florenoa- Increase  of  territory— Kerolutkai  at  Araio— Hne  condncl  of  Florenefr- 
Manfred  of  Naplea — Spreads  a  report  sf  his  nepbcv'a  death  and  is  elected  UJifr — 
Gtrengthens  his  influence  hi  Tuscany— Pisa  malte*  war~ls  aoaii  nduced— Aldo. 
brandino  OttobuoBO— Ghibeline  apiiit  reilves— fJefenca"  of  PciggiUaiil  rulued- 
Suecen  of  the  democraQc  govDnunant^Discantent  of  the  rherti— llieir  intripjee 


— WOFTa  deliBtfv  nt  Flomue  la  coiuequeneA — An  eipoditlon  detennined — AnRn* 
bly  of  the  Onelptilc  iJliH—Hinb— SmttlE  at  Montaperto— Complete  dcteU  of  Ihe 
Goel^iiii  umy— Con>(eni«tioD  at  FloieDns  .  .  Fige  IM  to  2S3 
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CoDHqiunca  at  the  brittle  of  Uonteaperto— Flight  oT  (he  OMlpUc  tnnlUa  lo  Lncca— 
Flcmm  ocxnpiBl  hf  the  Cblbeliic  irmy—UcaaDra  at  goremmoit— Allcgiana  to 
MmftBd— OjEgrem  U  EmpoU— Tbc  dnlnictioii  ot  Florenoo  pmpoeed— FMlnM»'> 
naolnte  ccoduet  ura  that  dtr— QuMo  Norello  Vlcai-GCDeral  in  l^ucany-^'nie 
Ti^  ot  HuauT— Dilpendcm  of  the  Guelpha— Ghibelina  paramoimt  in  Tnacan; 
md  moat  puiti  of  Ilaly— Death  of  Pope  Aleiandcr  IV.— Aocemion  of  rihan  IV.— 
Qoantla  irilb  Haobed— A  cnuadc  against  the  latter— Wai  a«aliiat  Ibo  Cui!lplii> 
by  tlie  Taglia— Emheaay  of  Ibe  latter  lo  Conradinc— Its  111 
tiiKlphs  diiieD  from  Liuxa—PeaM  between 
Goelptaic  fmtlenifa — Ahzeo  redii«d — Intri^ca  of  Pope  Urban  IV. — Ofltn  Naples 
to  Solnl  Loola  of  Frame— To  Chules  of  Asjon,  *ho  accepts  It— Chaiacter  of  tbe 
latter— Cbvlee  imccs  at  Rome— Death  of  Uibaii- Aeceailon  of  Clement  I\'.~ 
Charlea,  Senator  of  Borne— Preparea  for  war— Florentine  Guelphs  rolunteer  to 
aerre  him — Hieir  banner — The  French  ovohr  arrive  at  Rome— Goetphio  genlle- 
moi  welnmed—llie  king  maichni,  attaalu  Manfred,  deftuU  and  IdUe  hbn  at 
Graodella— Uantred'fi  etianeter— Indignitiefl  offered  Co  hia  oorpee — Alum  of  the 
CftiihcllDCft— State  of  TMsi^Hny— Of  Florence — Changad  Bigqlflcatlon  ot  the  party 
namea— Agitation  Id  Fleience— FTad  Gandcntl— Gounell  of  Ttalrly-ali— Reforma— 
l^iiperior  Arte — Military  organiiation — Timidity  of  Qiiido  Novello — Noblee  prepare 
ftjr  iiwoirectioii- Attack  the  people— Arc  rcpalaed--Guldo*B  panic — Retires  from 
Florean  lo  Piato— Attempts  to  retnro- Urmmjimtul— OhIbeUn«  dieperae— Re- 
farma — TirelTe  CouncUlora  innload  of  the  Anilani— -Oenoral  amneatj — Gudpha  and 
GhibetiBca  retuin— Satis^don  of  the  people— Ne«  agitation  and  alarm— Charlea 
td  Anjou'a  policy— Conndiiic^H  preparations— Pope  Clement  ^>pointa  Charlee  Tictr 
of  Tuscany- Troopa  sent  ibcro— The  GhibcUnes  retiie— Eight  hundred  French 
knlglita  in  FlorenM— Bitter  wir  agolmt  the  GMbelinea— St.  EUcro— Siege  of  Poggi. 
bonil  by  Charles— War  continued- Indemnlfiiatiaa  to  the  Guclphs— Trihnnal  of 
the  party  Guclph— Guciphic  Lcopie  organised — Lordship  of  Florence  offered  to 
Charlea  for  toi  years— Acupu  It  In  pait — RetOrmof  the  Constitution— Buoniuomini 
— Various  IcgislatiTC  councils— Confltitallon  of  the  parly  Gnelph-Charles's  po»er 
—A&ire  of  Rome— Don  Ilenry  of  Caatilo— His  lerenge  against  Cbarlea— Beiolls- 

Ri3m&— Invadefl  Naples— Is  beaten  at  Tagliacouo— Taken  pr 
Nap1e>— Death  of  Cle4ait  IV.--SeDcw  beaten  ncwC(~ 
TUL.    I.  b 
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Goftph*  Oawiilof  IhePttttlMiiaiDdpwiittd— Mnt^Tirf  mB^tlih  prlDn 
■t  vltcitn  — OUbtUsa  lUl  miqiikt—Pciiiribcnd  datnirtd— Chiris*!  gnu 
pomr— Hw  Hdoh  of  SniMi  eitlBot— Gncarr  X.  P(i|»-0|i[i(h  Cliariia— TtIh 

Anttal— AJWof  C)l*rl«*— OUMtnn  rctin— rope  nttm  In  uiir— Omdl  gf 
Lf«n— Rodf4pta  of  Hiiabnr;  Hnpntr— ASkJn  of  Balogiu— Of  Plat— OooatCRo- 
llflo  Owgory  p— a  Umopli  nomiop — nii  dnJh — Aoogwtoii  of  tmioeait  T.— Hb 
dnih— Adriu  v.— John  SXI.— NIcliolM  III.— lUi  ibic  eonduct— 8Uto  of  Flo. 

to  pacify  the  dtj— Endm 

uiqulUltf — Fnn  of  tbe  Bi 
Dsith  of  Nicholu— C3iar1a  ncoren  poirer— MnuKO  the  Conclm- 
rltcua—alt  dolisrTviniw  lo  ChnrleB— Pmrn-  and  nmbWoo  of  the  lutttr— Dlimo- 
tmlof  SIfUy — CmcUy  oppmoedbr  nuikfl— Johnof  Prockli — OrganiAn  a  TVfolt — 
IMfT  of  Ai»»!on— Sidll<B  Twpera— Thtlr  cmufqurorHi— The  FHwh  Ion  Sldlj— 
Affiiir*  of  KocoagnB— Guldo  of  Mtstofcltro— Conduct  of  Flomue — iDtenul  r^ 
(onua—BCcosunfl  tor  provrrld^  the  p«u«  of  the  city— Civic  Ciiuvd  of  on  thouBBd 
mm— Km  Goelphln  Lnguo— New  tuna  of  GoTcnunnit— Nobln  cxsipclkd  lo 
Mmg  to  H  tndo— EadHvonn  to  otabluh  cquiJitT— luititutkni  of  Ftton  of  Iha 
Aii*-Thtlt  Mttt,  dJ 
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I'nuiqqillltjofFlomice — Chnrlc*  nrrivn  there— Galrtj"  of  the  pLim—PU* — Herpover — 
hith  Florence,  Gauo,  and  Venice— \Viti  bctureo  Genoa  and  Pba — 
Ic  oTAfebrla- DiiufltnmfltorfHB — War  ulth  Florenco  bud  Ln«Q— Count 
icsce  irilh  l-Tonacc— Prince  Charln  of  Naples  Diade  pilionor  hj  loria— 
lorUutvIrierehiiaffiiln— DeathofCharln— DcMhofHuilD  I^'.- Ao- 
ibIV. — TroDquUiitjofl'loTVDce — Bcfiuma — Xoblia  fuitber  cnrbad 
— Tliird  Dnd  loft  drcnit  of  waUi— Arebi(«(ural  ImpioTHDRitg— PInn  aSUn— Ink 
prlnonaieiil  and  death  of  CUunt  UgoUno  and  Us  goni— Jnatice  and  n»de  of  aw- 
cntiSfi  it  It  Klorenco— Donieilic  lam— Arcuo  agltated~Illahop  OtlgUcImino— 
Guelphic  League  reneTral- Berolotlom  at  Areno— War  httireen  Florenoc  am) 
Arcm> — Prospocta  of  each  pait^ — Great  power  of  the  Blahop- Floraitinra  InTads 
Arena  and  imult  the  dtj— fitneae  defeated  at  Piere  del  Toppo  bj  the  Aretino— 
CoAluncticm  <rf  Pirn  and  Areno  diwonpoan  Horcnoe— Wnr  itlth  Piia— Aeti™ 
warfare  Ejt  the  ArvKZO  territorj- InnuloD  of  the  Florentine  etatea  In  rctun — Dia- 
jSectiaD  In  Florenco— CknmC  Guldo  of  Montctcltn  cammindii  the  Pinna— Prhiee 
rharlca  liberated— CnndllinBa—Conaequencea—Chartai  arriTcii  at  Florenoe-WDina 
the  Fope— Hla  nOiin  aettled— War  eontilliiod  vilh  Areiw— NcgotiatioDa  with  the 
Blnhop— Fall— The  army  adnucs*  hilo  Ibe  Curatlno— Battle  of  QuDpoldhw  and 
defeat  of  the  AretiDo— lla  eflixia— Arccco  Innated— la  wcU  dofcndod  -FknoUiM 
anay  retlrev — Entcra  Florence  Id  triumph — War  atdn  carrlni  on  ogulnBt  nna^ 
Domestic  aSiln— DisoonleDl  of  the  atlHnt  iboat  the  eoat  of  the  war  -ARl 
Ulnori — PnH|iflrout  and  Jojotu   Etal4  of  norcnoe — Two  foreign  erenta  dla- 
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iF  nomne—lDaolsiH  of  the  WoMw— Kefonaa  neCHurr— DUfcrant  rudu  at 

EAeUoftl 

id  CiUe— bitoU  agilsM  him— Tumult*— Cono 
qukt  (be  p«^4e — Ib  ctorrfed  by  hii  rrimdi,  (md  rctirca — Banistwd  by  Imw,  ud  h^ 
family  pfneqited— State  of  tbe  dty  duHug  [hoc  crentfi — dlffoirv  of  PlAft— Ccn- 
loatldl  nlAdont— Inenuo  of  tCTiltorj— ImpnjrfnKDta — Imw  a^llnst  vtraiai— 
Death  of  Bodcdph  of  HipebnTg— German  iBiin— Death  of  Nicholu  IV.— Of  Celex- 
Uu  T.— Anteaiaa  of  Bonllioe  VIIL— Cuelphk  lugne  niwmd— Jas  de  Ctulou— 
The  doUh  dlaomleatcd- AnemUe  Id  urns— QtU  war  threabnml— Feiiw  rr- 
eNAdiibed- PteraitlTt  meMvn*  igifaiit  (hem— Muj  ue  recdml  into  the  niika 
of  (he  people — The  towru  ^  San  Gbrannl  and  Caetd  Franco  fbunded  to  curb  the 
Vaii  and  UbaUbil- AiiiRuice  aent  to  Bolofiia  aeiuut  Fenan- Faluzo  VHChlo 
bniU— filUeof(heBepnbUii Fi^3U  to36l 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

he  lint  JnHlee— rnsettled  atUe  of  Florence— Quarrel  of  the  Cerchl  and  Donatl— 
Chancier  of  Cono  DouU— Fope  Boniface  QiH  to  rpconcile  them— Ouldo  Caval- 
eaodaCtaclaOmaDDuiti— nitoiB— CuDcetlierluid  FoocUUchi— OrUin  of  Bianchl 
and  Keri— Anarchy  at  Pt8(al» — Aid  demandEd  of  Florence-- Bulla  for  three  ycnn — 
CUeb  of  bcUon  eiUed  to  Florence— Received  by  the  Cerchl  and  Doniti,  nhkh 
iBeKanB  dlnemdon  between  thae  famlllH— T1\e  wiolc  <Hty  Infcclcd—Ftrst  blood 
■pth  In  81.  TrinJtA'-llie  Pope  InUrferea,  ind  Kodn  cnjdlnal  Acquupartit  to  make 
pMce— GUeA  of  both  fUdons  hudabtd— Sound  affmyat  a  fuDeril— MoCim  of 
pirtiianahlp^EiUcd  Blanchi  rccallol— Death  of  Guido  Caralcantl— Intrigua  of 

Loeca— CaB&tuElo  CMtruanl— Clurla  of  Valoia  arrives  at  Sioia— Uii  reception 
rmlTDd  on  at  Florence— DIno  Ompii^— CharLa  enteis  FlDrence — Hla  conduct— 
Puhlks  asltatiaa— Wolmeea  of  KDvenunent— Coreo  Donati'a  audden  rctom- tlin 
ee  In  tbe  aky — HcrrEble  stntc  of  Florcucc— lofKmoufl  pnv 
I— Aajaaaparta  a^aln  arriva  aa  pface-maker— Partly  lucceedd — 
'  eztortlonfl,  &c..  imltatfll  by  Ibe  Dobln — Death 
of  NkolD  de' Ordii  and  ahnone  Donati — Plot  sappDaed  to  be  detected^  andbnniah- 
moU  c«  the  Biuchl— Dotite— Prtmeo— Chlelb  of  the  N'eri  at  war  with  rlstoia— 
FUl— HoitlUtin  in  other  part*— CroeltiM  at  Florenee-Lnmasaami  cipedilian  of 
the  nanchi  in  Mngelbv-ConKiiDenI  eiccntlona— Strict  DnUm  between  Ouelph  and 
GhlhcllDe  of  the  while  £M*ioo~TDin  ittcmpt  of  the  Ncrl  on  Bologna— Corao 
Tknatl  dlaaatidlfd— Diaturha  the  city  in  ocqjutietion  oith  the  Biahop— Ajiarcbr- 
l^KclHBe  arrive  nod  mlore  order— <^rdinaJ  uf  Pralo  cornea  aa  peaAunaker — 
PitUt  eOMeMfQl— Battted  by  the  Ncrl— Retina  to  Piato— SHU  baffled— Retnmj  to 
Fknwe— Hla  l«lhtm»-L«aTe>  Florence  icteidicted— CiTil  m 
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CbltU  or  Cution— B*tU(«— BuDChl  at  fliH  nuccal— N'lri  Abali  Snatba  town^ 
InunenH  deaCnuCloD— Aitlftcial  fin— The  Cmlantl  drivm  imij^AUnHaftlie 
citiinw— The  Pope'i  uger— Ne ri  chirft  gumnwDtd  to  Fcrngii— Arti  of  Oh  cai- 
ilinaloflWio-AwaiiblrDf  GhiheliBM  «l  L«nr»— Thty  attick  Flo™ioe,BilI,»Bd 
ntnf  I  with  loHi— Impcrtcnet  of  (hr  gorcmmeDl— PodHiUqniu  FlunEce  in  dligiirt 
— Fnviaaiul  mn^lnle*— Stinchc  cHptund—Friniu— Robert,  dnke  of  CaMvli, 
oommuidi  the  norentiBe*— Hcifeaf  tistoia— RolieTtmirF',  tnilleiTHhli  tnops 

Sufitringa  of  the  PutoUm— Tliej  dmreniliT— It*  defoiMs  draHOTed— Opprewfcoi 


di—'Di^  retreat - 
ItgatB  [rtiren  —  Kcfonns— Conipuij™  rp-raUibli»h€d  —  Regiiii 
of  the  ordiiuuica  of  jostke  created  —  Xeir  appeUitioD  of  tl 
clerg;  lued  —  Conscqueat  commotloo  —  rower  of  the  Badii 
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and  death  of  Cdth  Dona 
nnpagnl-'-AreHa}— L'guecioc 


party — Peace  with  Flomiee — Torlati  retnrn— Wur  retnniiiimced^Diflttiitiancc  at 
Prato — Supprtased^War  and  dpraatation  In  the  Ataio  territorj — O]f«nrfon  of 
PUtola— Bisie  and  nuxmM  naiitancs  of  Iho  citizens  fiiToured  bj  Floroice— 
Death  of  AiEO  of  EAte,  and  quarrel  between  Itafce  and  Venice — Fkprence  aidi  the 
Pope,  tud  in  ibsDlved— Robert  or  Calabria  succeeds  to  the  crown  of  Saplca— Death 
of  Albert  of  Aostrin,  and  Its  consciiumo™— latrigiiM  of  the  Pope  and  FJetKh 
King  for  the  imperiul  tlirone-  -Henrj  of  LDicmi»DTg  ckctalempcTor  b^tho  Pope's 
advice— Ui>  hlah  pretension!  and  anindin  Itnlj— Conduct  of  tlio  Itolian  rt«t»— 
Guclpiuc  league — Visconti  and  Toniani  of  Milan— Henry's  conduct— Refbrauererf 
state— TindiciLtce  the  Imperial  aalhorily— la  crowned  at  Mlian-'EndeaToara  to  be 
impanial— Tumult  at  Mibin— Tnacherr  of  the  VincDnU— Defeat  and  «dle  of  the 
Torriani— Other  cities  retolt— Ail  mipprCBscd  bat  Breada— Siege  of  thatphm 
Oalianl  ilettnco  —  Noble  conduct  of  Teobaldo  BruMti  —  Ctuelt]!  of  neBij— 
Eclaliatlnn- The  city  eapitulBtr«— Discord  at  Genoa— Henrj  made  sorerdgn  al 
that  rity  for  twenty  j-car»   NpgoUaCioiu  with  Nnplea—Broluai  off— War,  «od  Bfflne 

awaulted  at  Ijutm  end  fiologna— They  retire  to  the  counts  Ouldo—EMaUiih  i> 
imperiai  court  at  Cireteila,  and  summon  scTCTai  citiea— llorence  and  other  piBcct 
diareeard  it— Are  cited  bcfere  it  with  severe  penaltin— The  Emperor  «riT»  at 
Flsa — ConAdenee  of  the  Fisann- Mnrehen  to  Rome— Is  partly  unsuoccaaful  thnv, 

Tuscany- Florentlnn  man^h  to  oppose  bim  —Stopped  at  Lwdia- HameoTm  and 
cutA  them  off  from  Florence- Tiiat  city  inreeted — Terror  and  determinatkui  of 
the  cilizenfi — Bei^afbrnments  arrive  from  every  part— Failure  of  the  enterprise — 
Imperial  nrmy  retires  to  CuHiano — Foggibotui— Florentine  pohcy  and  inOi^e*— 
Heavy  taiea— State  of  parties  in  Fkirence— Death  of  Rosso  deila  Itm— Bettn 
Bninclschi  and  Fazrano  Puii— TomDlti— OndcnuiaUona— The  Cavalcanti  railed 
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— FBDsnl  at  Cang  Doaili— Dlno  Qirapigni'i  inTCCtiTO  ignlmt  Ua  eoDntrymcn— 
Empaor  remorn  to  ?in  —  tils  proondliigii  Ihin  —  CondcmnB  FlorenH  and 
Robert  of  N*pk« — Uuches  aoulbwLrd,  and  fluddpBl7  did  At  BiumconTento— Ula 


idatbAlununu — Uffiicdan?drUAyjHrFi'>'^™°<1'^^i^^E^Ti'^ — His  rapid 

Robert— Ansplnl—GrKt  power  of  Robtrt— Tlguc- 

iDCripxa  and  unbitiDD — Borne  account  ot  bim— Froaecutcs  the  mr  witb 

rcq»l  of  the  Gklbeline  eiiles,  wllh  Castroorio 

hnd~Oets  poanfdon  of  Luoca— Lnjoenw  bDOtr— Florean 

nC  of  Oravina,  arrivn  from  NaplH— Hii  tfTwaX  popularity— 


ijtm  to  Robert— Comtitutioiul  cb 
umpleted— FamiUts  reoondled— Taxation— Afliiin  of  risa-Uiniccloiil's 
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FLORENTINE    HISTORY. 


INTRODUCTORY   CHAPTER. 

HiBTOBi  Hhould  be  studied  with  Bomcwbat  of  the  same 
feeling  that  superior  spirits  are  supposed  to  regard  the  endlesii 
progreBs  of  mAn  :  before  them,  the  present,  past,  and  future  are 
simultaoeouslj  displayed ;  they  at  once  perceive  the  motives, 
ambitjoi),  and  final  views  of  humanity ;  they  calmly  behold 
those  deeds  that  fill  the  earth  with  wonder,  contemplate  with 
Bted&st  eye  the  birth,  prepress,  and  death  of  nations,  and  at  a 
single  glance  penetiate  the  chaos  of  human  passions,  while 
successive  generations  rise,  flourish,  and  decay.  They  see  new 
actois  perfonn  the  same  parts  with  little  variation :  before 
them  the  world  Mes  and  lives  i^ain,  and  its  high  and  bois- 
terous spirits  sink  as  if  they  had  never  been.  They  perceive 
like  causes  working  like  effects,  only  modified  by  circum- 
stances ;  everything  in  action,  nothing  permanent ;  happiness 
blmdly  sought  and  larely  found;  ambition  craving  and  un- 
satisfied; good  often  contemplated  but  seldom  lasting;  evil 
always  flourishing,  and  religion  the  consolation  or  the  cloak 
(rf  all.  These  things  and  their  misty  shadovre  on  the  page 
of  history  may  often  tempt  us  to  exclaim,  "  For  what  purpose 
are  we  here  ?"  a  question  more  easily  asked  than  answered. 
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ISut  history  is  chiefly  useful  as  a; record'  of  cause  and  efiect, 
u'hin  it  traces  past  erqut^'-.^.  iheh-'real  sourcs  and  oon- 
sciuencea  ;  when  it.foljows'fijem'through  every  turning,  points 
tn  the  wisdom.*  or  *^iiI7-'that  engendered  them,  and  finallj, 
ofiers  jhem'.as  s-h^acan  or  example  for  posterity  in  similar 
tjriUsiriJ  rifcumslatu-es.  And  as  the  great  moving  principles 
'•  of. TiUf  nature  are  uncltangoabio,  he  »ill  read  history  with  most 
i  pr'ifit  who  irompares  Ae  course  of  other  ages  with  the  bring 
current  of  his  own.  who  will  bear  in  mind  tho  character  and 
peculiar  bnhits  of  times  and  countries,  ivho  will  judge  of  indi- 
vidwil  airtions  by  this  slan  J&rd.  and  be  neither  too  cosily  startled 
at  its  conidusions  nor  too  heedless  of  the  lesson  it  convej's. 
liut  however  striking  may  be  this  uialc^,  it  is  nevertheless 
r.'irc.  in  times  of  public  excitement,  that  the  passions  and 
pri.-iiidico  of  men  will  arltutt  of  a  just  comparison  between  the 
draniii  in  which  they  themselves  are  actors,  and  those  most 
analogous  in  the  history  of  the  world.  If  the  historian  bath 
shadowed  out  dark  and  calamitous  conclusions,  their  effect  ia 
likely  to  be  repelled  by  ambition  or  magnified  by  fear,  and 
some  slight  variation  of  circumslances  will  always  be  seized  as 
an  cxcaso  for  neglecting  the  past,  while  the  keen  edge  of 
liistoiy  is  unscrupulously  applied  to  rival  politics,  and  becomes 
alternately  the  mote  or  beam  of  the  F.rangelist. 

History,  if  it  be  not  thus  written  and  thus  read,  and  if  it 
serve  not  tm  an  incentive  to  wise  actions,  is  merely  a  graver 
kind  of  novel,  n  pniduclion  of  slight  labour,  which  can  give  its 
author  no  just  claim  to  the  title  of  historian. 

Amongst  those  sparks  of  liberty  that  bunt  from  tbe  smoul- 
dering ruins  of  Home  few  ascmded  niore  brightly  or  more 
rapidly  than  tbe  Florentine  Republic:  it  shone  in  arts  and  anns, 
in  literature  and  science ;  and  bad  internal  union  been  main- 
tained, scarcely  a  state  in  Italy  could  have  long  withstood  the 
Sciiius  of  its  citizens.  A  fierce  and  insolent  nobility  was  in 
the  beginning  as  justly  dragged  from  power  as  it  was  aftorwards 
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ODJustly  punished;  yet  the  people  fought  not  as  in  Rome, 
for  equal  rights,  but  absolute  imcompromising  power :  they 
legislated  in  vratii,  presened  a  &Ise  level  by  unequal  pressure, 
and  the  tyrannical  and  once  formidable  aristocracy  became  a 
d^raded  caste :  ita  poirer  terminated ;  its  insolence  stood 
rebuked ;  but  much  of  its  militaiy  spirit  vras  also  crushed,  and 
finally  ceased  to  animate  the  general  mass  of  citizens.  No 
longer  trusting  to  native  valour,  licentious  bands  of  strangeis 
were  hired  to  defend  the  commonwealth,  and  less  as  servants 
than  as  masters ;  the  moral  elTect  was  pernicious,  and  assisted 
by  other  causes  produced  an  indifference  to  military  virtue 
which  without  entirely  destroying,  depreciated  personal  spirit 
and  often  exposed  the  country  to  humiliating  exactions. 

Nevertheless  we  have  an  example  in  Florence  of  the  pon'er 
which  even  a  petty  state  may  attain  by  the  innate  force  of  free 
institutions  acting  on  a  manly  energy  of  character  :  the  first 
bounds  of  her  authority  were  but  a  walk  beyond  tlie  walls,  and 
the  republican  territory,  even  in  its  most  palmy  days,  did  not 
exceed  a  third  of  the  present  dukedom ;  yet  from  (hat  small 
centre  the  power  of  Florence  gradually  spread  over  all  the 
neigbboumg  states  until  the  sea  and  tlic  Apennines  became 
iu  limits. 

We  have  in  Florence  also  the  example  of  a  victorious 
people  enlarging  their  territory  by  war  without  any  real 
augmentation  of  national  force,  for  it  is  impossible  tliat  any 
sUt«  should  gain  strength  when  more  exhausted  by  the  elfort 
to  conquer  than  enriched  by  tlie  conquest :  both  Venice  and 
Florence  were  comparatively  more  formidable  in  their  concen- 
trated rigour,  when  the  former  was  a  simple  naval  power  and 
the  latter  confined  to  a  smaller  circle,  than  when  half  Lombardy 
and  Tuscany  were  under  their  control. 

By  a  steady  advance  and  multiplication  of  her  commercial 
relations,  the  natural  effect  of  unfettered  intercourse,  wealth 
flowed  into  Florence  &om  the  distant  capital  of  China )  from 
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the  nearer  proTincea  of  Am ;  tlie  Bhoree  of  A&kft,  and  the 
ruder  countriea  of  Europe.  Half  the  world  paid  tribute  to  her 
ekill :  her  alliance  was  Bought  and  the  weight  of  her  chaiacter 
felt  by  the  leading  powers  of  Chriitendom,  and  her  citixeD- 
ship,  neither  lightly  given  nor  yet  an  unexpensive  honour,  was 
accepted  with  pride  by  some  of  the  noblest  families  in  Italy. 
The  industry  of  her  citizens  created  luxuiiee  which  their  priTat« 
frugality  forbade  them  to  consume,  while  the  wealth  thus 
acquired  not  only  embellished  their  city  but  enabled  them 
cheerfully  to  Huafain  long  and  expensive  ware  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  Italian  equality  and  their  own  political  independence. 
Their  mental  activity  and  subtle  intellect  penetrated  every- 
where, and  they  became  wi  imiversally  necesaary  that  in  1294 
the  Amhaasadors  of  twelve  dilVereut  States  and  Kiugdonis,  from 
England  to  Constant! nopls,  all  Florentines,  met  at  Rome  to 
congmlulatc  Boniface  VIII.  on  hia  election,  and  occasioned  his 
well-known  saying;  "  thiit  in  trorldly  mattert  the  Flormtma 
teemed  to  bv  a  fifth  flnneiit*." 

Their  republic  was  in  truth  a  goodly  fabric,  but  ambition 
undermined  it ;  for  those  fiery  spirits  that  scarcely  shake 
the  mass  of  greater  states  often  burst  through  the  U^ter 
pressure  of  small  communities  and  destroy  the  social  edifice. 
Large  societies  are  commonly  less  open  to  personal  influence ; 
the  population  though  divided,  acts  in  vast  bodies ;  its  nice 
however  loud,  is  seldom  the  voice  of  faction,  and  its  leaden 
ore  borne  on  the  opinion  of  millions.  Pride,  anger,  eniai^, 
ambition ;  all  are  there ;  but  with  only  a  partial  influence^ 
and  permanently  confmed  to  the  few ;  dispersed  through  a 
multitude  their  etfecta  are  comparatively  trifling ;  for  tlu)ugh 
great  masses  follow  popular  chiefs  it  is  not  as  vassals  or  clans- 
men ;  their  leaders  may  a  while  deceive,  but  they  ultimately 
work   tliemselves  free.       Neither  do   such    stru^les   mate- 

*  "  Eanb,  >ir,  Gn,  wil«r,  bqiI  FloreDtiaet,  were  to  bo  foUDil  crtirwIiCTe." 
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Tttllj  affect  the  adnuniatntion  of  private  joalice,  nor  are 
they  likely  to  be  made  s  cause  of  pers»»ition  by  tlie  vrinmng 
faction ;  for  this  their  antagonists  are  too  Btroug,  too  numerous, 
and  would  never  suffer  themiselvea  to  be  thinned  out  by  Lanish- 
ment  and  confiscation.  In  petty  communities  the  chiefs  are  chiefs 
of  fiiction,  and  their  sncceas  the  success  of  a  sect  in  which  each 
individual  follower  relies  for  safety  and  stakes  his  life  and  for- 
tune on  the  cast.  Modem  states  have  the  press  and  impeach' 
ment;  Rome  had  the  tribunitial  power  as  an  outlet  for  public 
dissadafoction  ;  Florence  neither :  no  efficient  means  were  there 
joorided  to  punish  a  poweifiil  offender  or  obtain  justice  for  a 
friendless  man ;  a  culprit  in  authority  feared  no  accusation,  no 
aentence,  no  judgment  unsupported  by  physical  force ;  and  his 
means  of  defence  were  precisely  of  the  same  nature :  faction 
was  necessarily  opposed  to  faction,  the  punishment  of  leaders 
broi^ht  misfortune  on  numbers,  the  city  was  thinned  and 
public  good  impaired:  in  Rome  the  single  transgressor 
suffered,  and  few  eules  and  fewer  deaths  disgraced  that  stormy 
commonwealth  until  its  liberty  fell  in  the  struggles  between 
Sylla  and  Caiua  Marius. 

In  Florence  the  party-leaders  were  not  followed  by 
mmierous  public  bodies,  for  there  was  no  republic  without 
the  walls;  a  few  powerful  families  led  the  van,  and  the 
contest  was  confined  to  the  citizens,  themselves  only  a 
portion  of  the  general  urban  population.  A  faction  once  in 
power  soon  became  formidable:  death,  exile,  confiscation, 
and  imprisonment  diminished  the  adverse  ranks,  and  oppo- 
sition was  put  down  by  the  destruction  of  hostile  property : 
iriiat  with  us  would  be  a  mere  change  of  administration 
was  there  the  cause  of  a  sudden  revolution  that  trampled 
indiscriminately  on  mercy,  justice,  and  patriotism.  No  gi'eat 
course  of  policy  really  divided  the  factions  :  they  struggled  for 
no  political  principle  but  unmitigated  power;  yet  alw-ays 
under  the  standard  of  some  popular  grievance ;  a  cause  noble 
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in  iL=ielf,  bat  unstable  rb  thar  own  sincerity,  seized  on  for 
the  hour  and  crushe^  in  the  tumult  of  victory.  In  great 
communities,  if  leadcis  proTO  felsa,  tbeir  followers  moved 
by  a  real  or  mistaken  sense  of  injustice  and  a  comma 
nitf  of  interest,  ttrc  generally  true  t^  the  cause,  and  tlieir 
desire  is  rarely  destructive  of  liberty  ;  though  ignorant,  they  are 
naturally  just ;  and  have,  moreover,  a  quick  perception  of  truth 
when  uu&>lded  by  an  honest  and  friendly  band.  The  result 
is  that  we  have  a  species  of  public  principle  continually 
floating  in  tlie  political  atmosphere,  a  mere  speck  perhaps, 
like  a  balloon,  nliich  alt  regard  hut  in  which  few  are  tempted 
to  ascend :  hence  the  public  conduct  of  party  in  great  com- 
munities, tliough  as  full  of  evil  puKr.ion3  as  in  smaller  states 
is  not  so  exclusively  directed  by  tliera  ;  nor  does  vengeance 
follow  success  where  reason  is  not  ovcmhelmed  by  general 
fren/.y.  T)ie  history  of  Florence  is  an  example  of  one,  that 
of  Great  Britain  not  a  bad  illustration  of  the  ether;  nhilo 
the  administration  of  Ireland  has  hitherto  combined  the  most 
no^iouH  qualities  of  botli  *. 

In  Florence  we  nhall  see  national  politico  pursued  with  all 
the  subtitty  of  ambition  and  personal  hatred ;  we  shall  see 
treacherj',  injustice,  persecution  and  tynuiny  attend  on  tJi« 
ascendant  faciion,  with  fcnr  and  suspicion  for  ita  safegnaids, 
and  a  rival's  destruction  the  only  means  of  sclf-presen-ation. 
The  junction  of  sucli  materials  c<>uld  seldom  be  for  public  good, 
a  question  never  discussed  by  Florentine  leatlers  except  when 
external  danger  or  foreign  conquest  for  a  season  united  them. 
Yet  beneath  this  stormy  surface  the  stream  of  national  wealth 
rolled  powerfully  though  irregularly  and  measures  of  general 
interest  were  promulgated  even  in  the  most  unquiet  times: 
industry  was  vigilantly,  sometimes  perhaps  unwisely  managed, 
and  the  great  corporate  power  of  the  trades  brought  commerce 

■  Thii  «u  writtCD  ia  1 835,  uqfc  irhich  Iliingt  tuiT«  chmgcd  ia  thu  [0111)117. 
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eafelj  throngh  diosa  tempests  that  seemed  to  threaten  the 
rei;  existence  of  society.  People  of  all  ranks  and  factions 
were  legally  compelled  to  enrol  themselves  in  tbese  pro- 
feseional  associations  if  the;  wished  for  political  power,  and 
consequently  a  strong  corporate  spirit  or  commercial  advan- 
t^ee  formed  the  real  bond  of  public  union  in  Florence :  more- 
orer  riches  and  industiy  were  widely  spread ;  a  busy  trade 
gave  life  and  vigour  to  the  national  mass,  which  though  roughly 
shaken  by  the  jar  of  factions,  was  never  completely  mined 
until  the  strong  spirit  of  independence  had  entirely  evaporated. 
Tliis  spirit  was  first  awakened  by  the  singles  of  Ardoino  and 
Heniyof  Bavaria  for  the  Italian  throne;  it  gathered  latent 
strength  throngh  the  troubled  reign  of  Matilda,  and  assumed  a 
definite  form  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century :  severely 
checked  by  the  long  continued  power  of  the  Albizzi  and  en- 
feebled by  the  subtle  policy  of  the  elder  Medici,  it  ultimately 
sunk  under  the  despotism  of  the  younger.  Leopold  would  have 
revived  it,  but  was  prematurely  called  to  fill  a  higiier  throne  : 
Ferdinand,  with  a  free  and  honest  spirit,  had  ncitbcr  thu 
energy,  falents  nor  experience  of  his  father,  and  wa!i  swept 
away  by  the  great  wave  of  western  revolution  ere  he  had  time 
to  begin  what  hia  own  natural  bias  would  have  finally  prompted. 
Free  principles  have  therefore  not  taken  deep  root  in  Tuscany ; 
and  Florence  still  remains  with  much  dormant  talent,  much  of 
the  acuteness,  but,  excepting  a  few  distinguished  names,  none 
of  the  spirit,  enterprise,  or  untiring  industry  of  the  ancient 
republic.  Ruled  by  a  Prince,  who  will  gain  more  credit  and  do 
more  real  service  by  restoring  life  and  population  to  the 
Tuscan  marshes,  than  amongst  the  thorns  of  constitutional 
politics,  she  still  exhibits  the  most  thriving  and  contented 
portion  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 


BOOK    THE    FIRST. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  origiii  of  Florence,  like  that  of  most  Italian  cities,  is 
veiy  uncertain,  and  its  inveBtigation  has  employed  more 
time  and  talent  than  the  subject  deserves  ;  faer  general  fame  and 
acknowledged  ancientness  may  dispense  with  a  blind  plunge 
into  the  depths  of  time  for  an  illusbrioos  origin,  a  labour 
belonging  rather  to  the  antiquary  than  the  historian :  four 
centuries  of  her  own  eventful  history  afford  examples  for  her 
living  children  to  shun  or  imitate,  and  with  sufficient  bright- 
ness to  ennoble  her,  independent  of  the  doubtful  light  of 
remote  antiquity.  Like  other  ancient  races,  she  has  suffered 
much  in  &me  and  fortune,  and  no  longer  supports  as  a  nation 
the  enei^etio  character  of  her  republican  lineage :  great 
crimes  and  great  virtues  disfigure  and  adoni  her  history,  but 
coupled  with  that  taste,  talent,  and  high  adventurous  spirit 
•  which  excites  the  imagination  and  commands  respect. 

Some  writers  assert  that  Florence  was  built  by  the  Libyan 
Hercules,  after  having  drained  the  surrounding  plain  by  removing 
the  Oolfolina,  a  rock  which  tradition  says  impeded  the  Amo's 
course  nearSigna,  and  about  which  there  are  many  conjectures 
and  no  certainty.  Borghini,  rejecting  this  tradition,  admits  the 
probability  of  a  Hercules  having  anciently  visited  Tuscany,  yet 
doubts  the  desiccation  of  the  lake,  because  a  marsh  still  esisted 
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there  in  the  time  of  Hannibal,  whose  route  bj  this  plain  is 
however  a  disputed  point*.  But  a  partial  snamp  might  bare 
remained  for  ages  after  the  deeper  waters  had  subsided;  and 
the  long  course  of  time  between  the  advents  of  these  heroes, 
with  the  marks  of  human  labour  said  to  be  still  visible  about 
the  Golfolina  as  the;  are  in  the  locks  near  Arezzo,  may  be 
sufficient  answers  to  his  otijection.  The  circumstance  of  the 
seal  of  Florence  having  been  from  time  immemorial  the  figure 
of  Hercules,  at  least  shows  tliat,  although  Mars  was  the  tutelar 
deity,  the  notion  of  that  hero  being  its  original  fouuder  is 
extreroely  oldf. 

Without  presuming  to  enter  the  misty  regions  of  Etrurian 
aborigines,  or  pretending  to  decide  on  their  being  Pelasgians 
or  Phoenicians  (if  these  be  not  indeed  identical;),  or  a  mix- 
ture of  several  races ;  or  whether  they  sprang  perfect  from 
the  soil,  as  Micali  and  lioi^hini  seem  disposed  to  believe ;  we 
can  reasonably  suppose  that  the  ancient  trading  nations  may 
have  pushed  their  small  croft  up  the  Amo  to  the  present  site 
of  Florence,  and  thus  have  gained  a  more  immediate  t.'ommii* 
nicatiou  with  the  flourishing  city  of  Fiesole,  than  they  could 
through  other  ports  of  Etruria,  from  whatever  race  its  people 
might  have  sprung^.  Admitting  the  high  antiquity  of  Fiesole, 
the  imagined  work  of  Atlas,  and  the  tomb  of  his  celestial 
daughter,  we  may  easily  believe  that  a  market  was  from  very 
early  times  established  in  the  plain,  where  both  by  land  and 
water  the  rural  produce  could  be  brought  for  sale  without 
ascending  the  steep  on  which  that  city  stood  ||.  iiuch  arrange-^ 
menta  would  naturally  result  from  the  comiDon  course  of  events, 
and  a  more  convenient  spot  could  scarcely  be  found  than  the 

*  BoTehini,DuronidcirOrigined«Ik  {  Mioli,  vol.  vi.— Boi^hini,  Ducor. 

citti  di  Fircnu,  Parte  i>,  p.  15.  dclli  Tokbiu   e  lus  dtti,  Ptrte  i*. 

t  ToKiuiD  IlluitnU,  p.  386.  p.  342. 

t  Thr    Grccka  called  (he  Utter  Pe-  ||  Idmi,  Ijciioni  d' AnticbitiToMUic, 

latffii,  quui  Pdof/i,  icom  iheir  nuui-  Lei.  i*,  n.  25. 

time  heblU. 
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present  site  of  Florence,  to  which  the  Amo  is  still  navigable 
by  boats  from  its  mouth,  and  at  that  time  perhaps  by  two 
branches. 

This  suburb  was  likely  to  become  a  depository  of  national 
produce,  as  well  as  foreign  commodities  from  Pisa,  Elba,  and 
especially  Populonia,  which,  after  the  supposed  colonisation 
of  Elba  by  Volterra,  became  the  seaport  of  this  last  city  and 
the  great  foundery  of  native  iron ;  hence  a  lower  town  may 
be  imagined  to  have  quickly  extended  towards  the  parent 
city*. 

Population  would  thus  augment  by  mere  public  convenience 
as  weU  as  from  local  fertility,  milder  air  and  greater  abundance 
of  water,  and  an  extensive  town  arise  long  before  the  Etruscan 
confederation  sank  under  the  steadier  march  of  Romef.  This 
seems  also  to  be  the  opinion  of  Villani,  Macchiavelli,  Varchi, 
and  Borghini;  partially  supported  by  Malespini  Dante,  and 
others ;  but  all  depending  on  the  ancient  chronicles  consulted 
by  the  last  historian  both  at  Rome  and  Florence,  the  value  of 
which  cannot  now  be  appreciated,  for  the  fables  that  he  so 
gravely  relates  must  not  be  received  as  a  criterion  either  of 
them  or  him,  in  more  credible  events  of  subsequent  occurrence  J. 
**  There  were,"  says  Villani,  **  inhabitants  round  San  Giovanni, 
because  the  people  of  Fiesole  held  their  market  there  one  day 
in  the  week,  and  it  was  called  the  Field  of  Mars,  the  ancient 
name  :  however  it  was  always^  from  the  first,  the  market  of  the 
FiesolineSt  and  this  it  was  called  before  Florence  existed.'' 
And  again,  "  The  Praetor  Florinus,  with  a  Roman  army,  en- 
camped beyond  the  Amo  towards  Fiesole  and  had  two  small 

•  Micali,   vol.  i°,   p.  129. — Giuseppe  tine.  Lib.  ii. — Malespini,  Storia,  cap. 

Ninci,  Storia  d*  £Uba,  p.  2.  xxviii. — Gio.  Villani,  Storia,  rap.  xxi., 

t  Richa,      Notizic     Istoriche     delle  Lib.   ii*. — Benedetto    Varchi,     Storia 

Cbie«c    Toscane,   vol.  iv.,   Parte   ii%  Fiorentina,  Lib.  ix.,  p.  67.-  Borgbini, 

p.  45.  Discorsi,  Parte  Prima,  p.  47. — Dante, 

:J  Niccolo  Macchiavelli,  Istorie  Fiorcn-  Inferno,  Canto  xv. 
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viUagee  there,  one  called  Arnma,  the  other  CamarU,  or 
Campo,  or  Domui  Martit,  where  the  people  of  Fieacde 
one  day  m  the  week  held  a.  general  market  with  the  n^^b(Mir> 
ing  towna  and  Tillogee.  And  it  was  decreed  by  the  Consul,  in 
concert  with  FlorinuB,  that  neither  bread,  nor  wine,  nor  warlike 
Htores  should  be  bought  or  sold  in  any  place  except  his  camp." 
On  the  site  of  this  camp,  as  we  ore  also  assured  by  Villani,  was 
erected  the  city  of  Florence,  after  the  capture  of  Fiesole 
by  Pompey,  Ctesar,  and  Martius;  but  Leonardo  Aretino, 
following  Malespint,  asserts  that  it  was  the  work  of  Sylla's 
legions,  who  were  already  in  possession  of  Fiesole  *.  Foliziano 
imagines  it  to  have  boen  a  colony  of  the  Triumvirate,  and 
is  supported  by  ItafBiello  AlafTei  sumamed  II  VoUfrrano. 
But  the  variety  of  opinions  almost  equals  the  number  of 
authors,  wherefore  accuracy  is  here  impossible  and  of  little 
consequence  in  the  subsequent  liistor)-f. 

There  are  reasons  nevertheless  for  believing  tliat  Florence 
had  obtained  the  rank  and  privileges  of  a  Munitipium  long 
before  these  laat  conjectured  epochs  of  its  foundation,  for 
Lucius  Flonis,  in  his  abridgment  of  Livy,  as  cited  by  Varchi 
and  Borghini,  wliilo  describing  Sylla's  conduct  after  the  civil 
war,  says  that  four  splendid  Munieipia,  namely  SpoUtioti, 
Spoleto;  Interamnimn,  Temi;  Prienesta,  and  F/ornifio  were 
sold  by  pubUc  auction.  Now  if  Florence  were  really  one  of 
these  "  Municipia  Italia  iplfndidisimn,"  or  a  city  ei^oying 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  Rome  in  addition  to  its  own, 
it  must  necessarily  have  flourished  long  before  the  time  of 
Sylla;  wherefore  the  above  statements  are  of  small  value, 
and    Lami's  opinion    of  its   Etruscan   source  and   the  eon- 


*  Looa.Arctino,Stor.Pii>midiijt,Vol-  f   Poliiiuia,    3n<l    Eputlo   to    Piero 

guiiuto  ds  Donato  Acciuoli,  Lib.  i",  it'  MMici. — II  VoltcmnB,  CommcD- 

<Rdilion  14114).— OLo.  Villani,  Storia,  Uri  f  rUni.    Boih  riled  bf  Vuchiuid 

Lib.   i°,   up.  ixxv. ;    Lib.  ii°,  cap.  othen.  Lib.  ix.,  p.  GO. — Idmi,  Loiono 
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sequent  age  of  some  of  its  remaining  towers,  is  slightly 
strengthened'!'. 

This  passage  of  Floras  has,  however,  heen  shaken  hy  the 
iJBunous  Coluccio  Salutati,  who  saw  a  veiy  ancient  manuscript 
of  that  author,  in  which  the  name  was  written  Florentina^ 
supposed  by  him  to  be  Ferentino^  but  not  so  much  from 
their  similarity  of  sound  as  from  the  situation  of  the  latter 
near  the  other  three  cities,  all  of  which  having  committed  the 
same  crime  were  involved  in  the  same  condemnation  f . 

Malespini,  and  Villani  who  copies  him,  amuse  us  with  many 
£9,bles  about  the  origui  of  Florence,  and  all  in  that  simple 
unaffected  tongue, 

*<  Che  pria  U  Padri  e  le  Madri  tnstulk;,*' 

but  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect  their  accuracy  in  describing 
local  particularities,  or  any  events  that  occurred  within  their 
own  age  and  observation.  Yet,  notwithstanding  their  minute 
descriptions  of  Florence  and  the  remains  which  then  existed 
and  that  even  now  are  not  entirely  effaced,  the  very  site  of 
this  ancient  city  has  been  doubted,  merely  because  Ptolemy,  or 
more  likely  some  careless  scribe,  has  made  an  error  of  seven 
and  twenty  miles  in  the  difference  of  latitude  between  that 
town  and  Fiesole§. 

From  all,  therefore,  that  has  been  written,  it  may  be  reasonably 
concluded  that  Florence,  springing  originally  from  Fiesole, 
finally  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  Roman  colony,  and  the  seat  of 
provincial  government ;  a  miniature  of  Rome,  with  its  Campus 
Martins,  its  Capitol,  Forum,  temple  of  Mars,  aqueducts,  baths, 

•  Lib.  iii.,  last  part,  cited  by  Borghini.  (Originc  di  Firenzc,)  and  othcre. 

Origine   di  Fireiue,  p.   34. — Varchi,  %  Dante,  Paradiso,  Canto  xv. 

Stor.  Fioren.  Lib.  ix.,  p.  64.  §  Borghini,  Discon.  Parte  i*,  p.  107. 

t  Lami,  Lezione  viii. — Paulo  Mini,  — "  You  had  better  move  Fiesole,  it 

AweTtimenti     c      digrcssioni     sopra  will  give  you  much  less  trouble,'^  uad 

il  Diicorso  dclla  Nobilita  di  Firenze,  a  friend  of  Borghini'**  to  one  who  was 

Awert.    2*.    DigrcM.    l*>. — Coluccio  warmly  insisting  on  Horcncc  not  being 

Salutati,     as     cited      by     Borghini.  in  its  ancioTit  rl/«.rr. 
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theatre  and  amphitheatre,  all  erected  in  imitation  of  the 
"Et«nialCi^;"for  vestigeaof  all  these  are  §till  eustiiig  either 
in  name  or  substance*. 

The  name  of  Florence  is  as  dark  as  its  origin,  and  a  thousand 
derivations  have  confused  the  brains  of  antiquarians  and  their 
readers  without  much  enlightening  them,  while  the  beautifiil 
Qiai/iolo  or  Iris,  the  city's  emblem,  still  clings  to  her  old  grey 
walls,  as  if  to  assert  its  right  to  be  considered  as  the  genuine 
source  of  her  poetic  appellation.  From  the  profusion  of 
those  flowers  tliut  formerly  decorated  the  meads  between  the 
livers  jVfuguouo  and  Amo,  has  epnmg  one  of  the  most 
popular  opinions  on  this  subject;  for  a  white  plant  of  the 
same  species  having  shown  itself  amongst  the  rising  fabrics 
the  incident  was  poetically  seized  upon  and  the  Lily  then  first 
assumed  its  slation  in  the  crimson  banner  of  Florencet. 

Steiano  Menochio,  as  quoted  hy  Francesco  Vettori,  explains 
the  word  Florentia  as  " Flores  lUiomm  in  eandelabru',," 
and  it  appears  Irom  other  quotations  in  the  same  u-ork  that  the 
Lily  was  more  especially  designated  by  the  word  Florentia : 
hence  the  meaning  of  Malespini  and  Villain  in  deriving 
Florenza  from  lilies)  because  when  the  former  wrote,  the 
connection  of  these  names  must  have  been  miiversallj  familiar 
from  the  comparatively  recent  decay  of  Latin  as  a  spoken 
language  and  its  then  continued  use  in  all  written  documents. 
The  site  of  Florence  at  tlie  confluence  of  two  rivers,  coupled 
with  an  expression  of  Pliny  in  the  eighth  chaptor  and  third 
book  of  his  Natural  Histoiy,  where  he  speaks  of  the  Fluentini 
being  placed  on  the  Amo,  have  made  some  imagine  that  the 


Dom.     MHini.    Noliao     Uumtbt 

—The  MugnonF  Ihcn   flowrd  Kn-m 

lonia  il  Parlngio  to.   .ii.  Firen.o. 

Ihi  Fiona  di  San  Marco  ind  tint 

.Ri-tro  Oii.nnoti»,  SloiU  Civilt  di 

«f  Mixdonna,  R>11ing  into  th«    Amo, 

.poll,  vol.  i".  p.  210.— P«l™  Rich^ 

n«r  the  Pante  ilU  Cunia ;  and  the 

MiiK     Isloriche  ilelli  Cbi»e   Via- 

nlinr,  vol.  iv.,  Pule  ii',  p.  4J, 

tnpl  in  ■  currc  lowirdi  n«M>le  st 

thii  p>n  outtide  the  Porta  aUa  Craet. 

ri>  FioreDliM,  Lib.  i".  Rubrin  20. 

J  Elorino  d'  Oro,  lUuMwto,  p.  20. 
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original  name  was  Flutntia;  others  derive  it  from  Flonnus, 
the  Roman  general  already  mentioned,  who  was  killed  by  the 
Fiesolines  in  a  skirmish  near  the  camp;  and  others  again, 
because  it  woe  the  general  Mart  or  Forum,  hate  called  it 
Formiia*.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  there  was  an 
equivalent  Etruscan  name,  the  termination  "entia"  being  con- 
sidered as  much  Etruscan  as  Roman ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this, 
the  names  of  several  Etruscan  places  have  been  cited,  such 
as  the  rivers  AveiUia  and  Anientia  and  the  goddess  Valfntia  ; 
which  last  was  also  coi^ectured  to  be  one  of  the  names  of 
fiome,  originally  an  Etruscan  cityf. 

Lastly,  there  were  those  who  maintained  that  the  modem 
name  should  be  divided  into  three  syllables,  as  Fir-en-te, 
the  Brst,  signi^ng  a_^oirer  in  some  remote  eastern  dialect; 
the  second  grateful,  and  the  third  this ;  or  a  graceful  Jhwer 
thit;  and  again  from  the  word  Firza  which  we  are  told  means 
a  town  without  walls.  But,  exclaims  Borghini,  what  is  the  use 
of  breaking  our  language  to  pieces  only  to  pick  out  a  Fir,  a 
Firza,  or  some  such  nonsense,  and  then  flying  ofl'  to  Mesopo- 
tamia to  hunt  for  a  meaning,  when  we  have  our  neighbours,  the 
Romans,  close  at  hand,  who  called  it  in  their  language  -Florentia, 
which,  as  is  usual  in  Italy,  has  since  beeu  corrupted  into 
Firenze.  The  somewhat  poetical  derivation  of  the  name  from 
a  Lily,  or  field  of  flowers,  may  therefore  remain  until  a  better 
be  produced,  and  that  of  the  city's  origin  be  fairly  referred  to 
Fiesoline  commerce  and  Roman  soldiers;. 

•  Ibitralli,   Firenic    Antics  e    Ho-  J  Borghini,    Parle    Primi,    p.    23; 

demn  lUnitnU,    rol.  i",   p.  13,   rap.  vhera   Banolomiuco   Srsll's   Hltlory 

ii°. — Th«  wordi  of  Pliny  m  "  Fluen-  it  ihus  quoted  ;   "  Camput  eral    ad 

tini  piwfluenii  Arno  ippoalj."  tfunamii  ripam  omnijloruni  r/ettrc, 

f  Laroi,    Leiione,  pp.    IS   and    17,  ud practpiK  litiU  fmcandiitijuviii." 
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KTnritiA,  Tl'scia,  and  Tthrhekia,  nere  ancient  names  of 
TuBCuny ;  and  its  boimdariea  the  Magra,  the  Tiber,  the 
Apeiminea  and  the  T;frThenian  or  Etruscan  Sea.  The  first 
river  divided  it  from  Li^ria,  now  for  the  most  part  comprised 
in  the  Genoese  statfi,  and  the  second  from  Latium  and  Umbrik, 
which  ore  a  portion  of  the  ecctesiastiral  dominions  :  this  yna 
central  Etniria;  but  the  Etruscans'  lerritary,  says  Ii»y, 
extended  from  the  Alps  to  the  Sicilian  Sea  and  filled  ail  Italy 
with  their  renown.  The  political  power  of  Etruria  was  based 
on  a  confederation  of  twelve  pnncipol  cities  and  their  terri^ries, 
each  governed  by  its  own  Liiciimo  or  king ;  and,  though  various 
associations  existed  amoi^t  them,  it  does  not  appear  that  th« 
nation  was  ever  siedfastly  united  by  any  supreme  government, 
lilce  that  of  the  United  States  of  America*. 

The  chief  Tuscan  riveristheAmo,  which,  like  the  Tiber,  hue 
its  source  in  the  mountain  of  Falteroua:  flowing  through  the 
Ca.sentine  vallej's,  and  passing  witliin  three  miles  of  Arezu,  it 
descends  rapidly  into  the  upper  Val  d'Amo,  bathes  the  town 
and  fields  of  Florence ;  winds  between    Monte   Lupo  and 
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Capnua ;  and  after  refreshing  and  fertilising  the  plains  of  Piw 
sneeps  grandly  thiough  that  capital  and  casts  its  turbid  iraters 
to  the  aea*. 

Florence  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  Tuncany  between  the 
bUIs  of  Montughi,  Monte  Morello  and  Fiesole  to  the  north ; 
and  those  of  San  Miniato,  San  Giorgio  and  BelloBguardo  to 
the  south.  Seated  in  a  spacious  and  fertile  plain,  it  seems  as 
if  some  white  and  rocky  mass  had  been  dashed  violently  do^vn, 
and  breaking  thiough  obve  groves  and  vineyards  had  promis- 
cuoosly  scattered  ita  fragments  on  the  soil ;  so  thick  are  the 
villas  and  hamlets  that  stud  the  country  round. 

To  the  north-east  is  the  treble-peaked  Fiesole  with  its 
frowning  convent  and  huge  Etruscan  walls:  the  valley  of 
Mngnone,  a  place  made  classical  by  Boccaccio,  divides  it  from 
Monte  Morello  and  the  neighbouiing  heights,  once  wooded. 
now  brown  and  bare,  the  resort  of  herds  and  herdsmen.  To 
the  north-west,  under  the  skirts  of  Monte  Morello,  lurks  the 
city  of  Prato,  one  of  the  earliest  Florentine  conquests :  further 
westward,  Pistiiia,  the  "City  of  Factions"  and  supposed 
memorial  of  Catiline's  defeat,  is  seen  in  dim  perspective 
melting  in  the  softened  features  of  its  own  romantic  hills. 
Behind  all,  the  ru^ed  peaks  of  Carrara,  Pelligrino  and  the 
Appuan  Alps  break  on  the  western  sky,  while  to  the  south- 
west the  eye  ranges  over  a  succession  of  villa-studded  heights 
rich  in  agrarian  industry  ;  and  iar  to  the  east,  in  a  lofty  recess 
of  the  Apennines,  site  the  woody  Vallombrosa,  darkly  contrasted 
with  the  general  view. 

Except  the  quotation  from  Florus,  the  earliest  notice  of 
Florence  is  by  Tacitus,  who  at  the  end  of  his  first  book  tells 
ua  that  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  in  order  to  control 
the  frequent  Hoods  of  the  Til>er,  a  question  arose  in  the 
senate  about  the  enpediency  of  directing  its  tributary  streams 
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iiito  new  cbannela;  and  that  in  an  audience  given  to  the 
Amba-tsadora  of  the  various  Munieipia  and  Coloniea,  tliose  of 
tlurence  entreated  that  the  river  Obiana  might  not  be  torned 

into  the  Amo,  as  it  would  assuredly  ruin  their  city  fay  the 
increased  volume  of  water  which  might  thus  be  rolled  down  on 
them  in  rainv  soasiins.  Tliis  vain  though  natural  apprehenmott 
was  first  shaken  by  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  Medici  and 
afterwards  dispelled  by  the  lights  of  modem  science,  which 
besides  arrcsling  those  devastating  fliwda  has  metamorphosed 
the  CUiiina  swamps  into  riob  farms  with  a  healthy  population ; 
and  die  poisonous  wastes  of  tlie  Maremma  now  promise  similar 
and  e({ua]ly  beneficial  consequences  *. 

It  is  lelievi-d  that  Christianity  was  first  eecretly  taught  in 
Florence  nliout  Nero's  reii^i  by  frontinus  and  Faoli- 
iius,  disciples  of  Saint  Peter;  this  was  followed  by  a 
persecution  of  the  Christians  which  nearly  ceased  mider  Ves- 
pasian and  Titus,  and  recommenced  under  Decius  in 
'    tlie  third  century.      St.  Mtuiato  is  supposed  to  have 
Uien  suffered  deoa|)itAiion  un  the  spot  where  the  Church  of 
Sniita  Candida  <dlu  Croce  a  (Sorgo    was  afterwards  erected, 
bequeathing  its  name  to  the  Present  Gate  of  La  Crf«:e,  and 
bis  body  whs  interred,  not  without  a  mirat^le,  on  the  opposite 
hill  which  still  bears  his  name  f . 

Tlie  fii-st  publicly  acknowledged  bishop  seems  to  have  been  A 
certain  I'elico  in  31^1,  but  no  sure  indication  of  anjr  other 
appears  until  altout  tlie  year  400,  when  St.  Zanobi  was 
consecrated ;  a  man  reverenced  in  life  and  death  for 
his  exemplary-  conduct  and  miracles ;  that  of  causing  a  decayed 
elin  to  spring  into  full  leaf  by  the  accidental  touch  of  his  body  on 
its  way  to  interment,  was  early  commemorated  by  llie  erectioB 
of  a  marble  column  on  the  spot,  and  long  afterwards  produced 

■  Saintio  «u  la  iloria  dcllts  Coluutt  Lii  hcul  in  liii  hand.— M.  di  C  8te- 
.Icllii  VaJlc  di  Cbiani,  lini,  I.ib.  i".  Rub.  23.— Gio.  Vilknl, 

t  111'   iralkcd    over    iLc    Amo   nilh     \JA.  i*,  cap.  Ivii. 
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a  beftntiAil  specimen  of  pictorial  art  from  the  genius  of  Bidotfo 
Ohirlandaio  *. 

While  the  western  Empire  was  in  rapid  decay,  the  barbariAn 
BadagafiioB  with  a  numerous  army  laid  siege  to  Florence,  but  met 
a  bold  resistance  and  was  totally  defeat«d  by  Stilicho 
in  October  405  or  406,  with  the  loss  of  all  his  army  by 
avordand  bmine.     In  honour  of  this  victoty  games  were  cele- 
bratedat  Florence  on  the  eighth  ofthe  above  month,  it  being  the 
festival  of  St  Reparata,  to  whom  the  Church  of  St.  Salvadore 
which  occupied  the  place  of  the  present  Cathedral  was  then 
dedicated  f.  Long  before  the  year  380  when  the  western  Empire 
was  firat  weakened  by  Constantine's  emigration,  and  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Marcus   Aurelius.  symptoms  of   the  great 
northern  movement  began   to   appear ;   it  is   even   believed 
that  during  Domitian's  reign  the  Dacians  might  have 
been    pressed    by  the   Alani    and    these    again    by 
a  forward  motion  of  the  distant  Gotbs.     But  while  thin  wns 
in  preparation  alt  southern  Europe  had  gradually  sunk  into 
effeminacy  and  corruption,  and  half  the  world  was  effete  when 
the  grand  infusion  of  young  and  vigorous  blood  rushed  south- 
ward, as  if  by  a  powerful  effort  of  nature,  to  restore  her  moral 
and  physical  equilibrium  J. 

From  Adrian's  reign  the  seventeen  provinces  of  Italy  were 
governed  by  Consula,  Presidents,  and  Rectors  or  Cor- 
rectois,  Tuscany  being  ruled  by  the  last ;  and  this  con- 
tinned,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Odoacer's  rule,  down  lo 
Longinus,  who  degraded  the  provincial  Dukes  of  Narses  to  mere 
govemore  of  cities  §.    But  the  Empire  still  mouldered  away. and 

*   H.    di    Cvppo   Stcfimt,    Ijb.    i°,  t  Muntnri,  Aanili. — He«rcn'»  Ma- 

Rubria  26.— Btugbini,  DiKor.  ChicH  imul    of    Ancient    HiilDr>.— Deninu, 

t  V«co*i  di  Fiienzs,    Parte  ii*,    pp.  Revolul.  d'liil,,  Lib.  iij.,  ai]t,  viii. — 

358—383.  OibboD,  vol.  i.,  chip,  i.,  p.  6. 

t  Munlori,  Annili  d'ltalia.  An.  405.  §  Oianaonc,  Storia    <li    Napoli,    val. 

—HKalti,  Sloria  Crouclogkk  Fiona-  i°,  pp.  65,  201,  310,  SI  1, '216,  320. 

linv— Oibbon,  vol.  iii.,  whiae  date  i*  — GibW,  vol  iL,  pp.  37,  i2. 
-lO'l,  (4u  ed.)  uui  106  iu  the  6vu  cil. 
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ilH  diridion  by  Valentiuian  tlie  Pint  vaa  of  no  more  avtil 
llian  a  L-bange  of  tlie  western  government,  fiiwn  Rome  to  th« 
iitcnii^r  positions  of  Milan  and  liavenna,  by  Maximian  and 
Dioclesian  in  the  foiutb  century  *  :  Italy  soon  fell  a  prej  to 
these  norOiem  hordes,  who  pouring  in  countless  numbers  Initn 
Dieir  gloomy  forests  and  icy  lakes,  rerelled  in  the  milder  air 
of  till'  more  fertile  Aiisuiiia. 

The  ravages  of  the  Visigoths  under  Alurie,  of  tho  Huns 
under  Attiln,  ami  the  ^'anduls  under  ticnseric,  wera 
I)  lai     ""  '"''°-'  '^''stnictive  storms  that  struck  the  land  with 
dratli  and  desolation ;  hut  the  Henili  of  King  Odoacer 
changed  thi?  whole  nmrul  and  political  aspect  of  Italy: 
thoy  planted  H  new  and  tt  freer  spirit  in  acounin- which 
they  liad  no  wish  ti>  aliauilim  for  the  less  briltiant  Kkies  of  their 
iiHTi  inelemeiit  region.  After  defeating  Augustulus  imd  OFcates 
(in  the  plaitts  of  ruviit.  <')doacer  remained  for  seventeen  years 
the  master  of  Italy's  iairest  pronuccs,  hut  without  tho  iaiperial 
title,  because  from  jxtlicy  or  habitual  veneration  for  the  m^est^ 
of  the  Cssars  it  is  even  doubted  whether  be  ever  assumed 
ihut  of  royalty,  being  content  as  it  seemed  nith  the  simple 
dignity  of  Viilrieitiii  or  imperial  Vicar.     The  sovereignty  of 
liome  thus   fell   into  the  hands  of  a  barbarian,  who  never- 
theless governed  well  and  wisely ;  who  was  tolerant  although 
an  Arian ;   who  respeirtcd  the  institutions  and  pr^udices  of 
tlir  vanquished  although  a.  conqueror;  and  caused  Italy  to  be 
mice  inore  feared.  L-ourt«d  and  reapeclwl  by  the  world  \. 

Five  centuries  later  the  Italian  Berciiger  reigned ;  he  was 
deposed,  and  saw  Otho  of  Sa\ony  seated  in  his  place  as 
r.miwror  of  tlie  West:  and  these  two  revolutions,  says 
Sismondi,  "  in  one  of  which  the  name  of  Empire  was  changed 
t')  Monarchy,  and  in  the  other  that  of  Monarchy  to  Empire, 

•  Oibbnn,  V..1.  i.,  flup.  liii.,  p.  4Sr,  —Gibbon,  vol.  iii..  p.  498,  (4to  cA)— 
(4tn  til.)  Mumlori,  Anosli,  vol.  vii.,  p.  21i3, 

t  Diiiinii,   Lib.    v.,  rap.   i°,  p.    ,100.     (8vo  od.) 
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mark  the  long  course  of  Etdversity  that  the  Italian  nation  was 
compelled  to  endure  for  the  recovery  of  its  natural  character, 
and  the  production  of  an  energy  that  might  render  it  worthy  of 
freedom*."  In  Odoacer'a  day  the  native  Italians  were  in  fact 
reduced  to  the  last  state  of  corruption,  and  a  union  of  this 
degrading  softness  with  the  rot^h  northern  spirit,  like  the 
mLiture  of  different  soils,  produced  that  harvest  of  intelligence 
and  liber^  which  has  nourished  the  European  world  to  its 
present  vigour :  from  the  most  olgect  degradation  they  passed 
through  a  long  coarse  of  adveraity  to  an  enei^etic  independence 
of  character  that  rendered  them  worthy  of  the  liberty  ihey 
afterwards  achieved. 

Theodoric  King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  a  great  soldier,  a  jnst  ruler, 
and  a  virtuous  man ;  for  he  was  above  the  standard  of 
hia  day;  invaded  Ita^|[with  the  Emperor Zeno 's  con- 
currence, defeated  Odoacer  in  several  battles,  and  after  a  long 
struggle  remained  master  of  that  kingdom,  which  he 
governed  in  peace  and  justice  for  two-and-thirty  years. 
He  put  Odoacer  to  death,  na  Odoacer  had  put  Orestes,  and  in 
his  latt«r  years  became  gloomy  anil  even  ferocious  to  his  imme- 
diate attendants;  and  the  execution  of  Boethiu9  and  Sym 
will  ever  darken  his  memory  in  despite  of  subsequent  n 
Theodoric  nevertheless  was  one  of  those  glorious  barharinnii 
who,  themselves  ignorant  of  the  first  rudiments  of  literature, 
furnish  ample  materials  for  the  philosopher's  reflection  and  the 
historian's  pen.    Through  the  influence  of  Cassiodorus,  secre- 
tary to  both  him  and  Odoacer,  learning  was  never  slighted  and 
genius  generally  repaid ;  and  although  the  death  of  those  cele- 
brated   philosophers  was  a  just  reproach,   the  honour  they 
received  through   life  will   still   do  credit  to  his  memory +. 
Juslinian'a  generals,   Belisarius  snd  Narses.  ultimately  suh- 

*  Samondi,  Rep.,  toI,  i',  tap.  i',  +  Gibbon,  vol.  ir.,  ciiap.  iisis. — Dc- 
— Gi»ooone,Stori4Ci<il*diNapoli.—  niim,  Riv.  d'luL,  Uli.  v.,  cap,  v,,vi. 
Gibbon,  vol.  iii,,  cbtp.  M. 
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Jucd  the  Ostrogoths  after  a  supremai^  of  sixty  years,  their  final 
struggles  being  the  battles  of  Nocen  and  Tagino,  where  Teias 
and  Totila  successively  fell,  quelled  by  the  mistier 
genius  of  an  old  neglected  general  and  a  mutilated 
I'ouitier.  The  able,  Tigorous,  but  unpopular  and  someidiat 
a\'aridous  rule  of  Narscs  lasted  sixteen  years,  until  he  fell  by 
female  intrigues  and  adverse  mncblnalioDs  aixnm- 
panied  by  iniiults  50  bitter  as,  in  tlie  opinion  of  some 
writers,  to  cause  the  subsequent  invasion  of  Alboia  and  his 
Lombards  by  a  direet  invitation*.  The  fact  is  doubtful;  bat 
the  Lombards,  after  forty  years,  abandoned  Pannonia  to  the 
fiercer  Huns,  and  with  numen>us  Saxon  auxiliaries  rose  ia 
arms  and  marched  to  Italy  breaking  through  every  barrier 
anil  spreading  in  one  broad  flood  from  the  Alps  to  the  capital. 
The  Venetians  were  safe  in  their  Lagpous ;  Rome  and  its 
iminediul£  territory  remained  faithful  to  the  emperor;  the 
Houthem  maritime  cities  were  defended  by  Greeks ;  and  Zoton, 
ail  adventurous  chief  of  the  Lomliml  race,  had  established 
himself  from  the  year  riCI  in  the  heart  of  Italy  under  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Beneventum|:  bis  indepenilcncc  may  perhaps  be 
doubtful;  but  with  these  exceptions  tlie  realm  of  Lombardy 
included  all  the  peninsula,  Pavia  being  then  the  permanent 
seat  of  government. 

This  invasion  gave  fresh  enei^-  to  Italy,  and  tended  to 
rouse  her  from  that  state  of  drowsy  indifference  with  which 
she  wa,s  still  oppressed  in  despite  of  northern  inroads :  at  first 
tin?  Lombards'  rule  was  intolerably  fierce,  and  though  subse- 
quently modified  by  time  and  intercourse,  Uiey  never 
thoroughly  mixed  with  tlie  Italians,  who  could  not  forget 
theii'  pristine  ferocity  even  after  that  monarchy  was  destroyed. 
In  conjunction  with  the  bitter  feeling  between  conquerors  and 
conquered,  diversity   of  manners    and    opinions    must  have 

*  Miiralori,     Annili. — Dcnina,    Lib.    t  Muislori,    Anno  57 1.— Giuinonr, 


occasioned  hatred  and  disguat  to  both,  and  the  despicaUt; 
tiotioQ  that  tlie  barbarianB  entertained  of  their  new  subjects  is 
forcibly  expressed  by  Luitprand,  Bishop  of  Cremona;  uttered, 
it  is  true,  in  a  moment  of  anger,  but  not  on  that  account  the 
less  sincere.  "  In  the  word  Roman,"  says  he,  "  is  included 
all  that  is  ^oble,  timid,  aTaricious,  lascivious,  and  false,  and 
eveiy  vice  that  can  debase  the  dignity  of  man."  This  would 
have  astonished  Fabricius,  yet  agrees  with  the  opinions  in 
Salviaoi'a  "  Govemo  di  Dio,"  quot«d  by  Lami,  where  there  is  a 
disgusting  picture  of  Boman  depravity,  especially  at  public 
spectacles;  while  the  chastity  and  generally  moral,  though 
anciviliaed  conduct  of  all  the  northern  tribes  except  the  Huns, 
is  acknowledged*.  "  The  Goths"  are  described  as  "  perfidious 
but  chaste;  the  Alani  not  cliaste  but  less  perfidious;  the 
Franks  liars,  but  hospitable ;  the  Saxons  cruet  and  savage. 
but  venerating  cbaatity."  In  fact  the  Goths  and  Lombardii 
found  all  the  vices  that  they  most  abhorred  still  flourishing  in 
Italy,  but  in  peculiar  rankness  about  the  theatres,  amphi- 
theatres, baths,  and  ell  other  places  of  public  diveision ; 
they  were  therefore  destroyed;  not  from  wanUin  barbarity  but 
honest  indignation;  and  though  Theodoric  through  policy  and 
general  lore  of  the  arts,  repaired  the  Coliseum  and  granted 
pubUc  games  at  the  repeated  petitions  of  the  Romans,  he  yet 
des^;nat«s  them  as  "exhibitions  contrary  to  the  gravity  of 
manners,  evacuators  of  modesty,  fountains  of  strife,  and  the 
mockery  of  times  to  come."  The  courage  of  northern  spirits, 
ruthless  in  battle  but  not  wantonly  cruel,  revolted  from  the 
bloody  sports  of  Rome,  and  even  the  Italian  clergy  endeavoured 
nnsuccessfiilly  to  prevent  them.  Nothing  however  was  gained 
before  the  reign  of  Odoacer  except  an  edict  against 
their  being  held  on  the  Sabbath,  and  this  was  not 
long  attended  to;     nor   did  they   entirely  cease  until    tlie 
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country  vas  mined  by  misfortunes  that  destroyed  the  power 
nr  mah  for  such  amuse  ments.  and  reduced  mui  almost  to 
tho  level  of  those  boosts  which  he  wb&  wont  to  hunt  for 
{Mslimo*. 


Knnnn*h<  •luriii|[  tlir  prrind  Fmbnnil  in  tbi>  rhiptrr : — Bomui 
irnirn,  fnnii  Tibi'riui  id  CmuKantinf,  C.'n)inHiiniiH  Itlil  Lro 
s  HI.  I'ftrr  1.1  A<lrian  I.— t:ngl;iiul :  Tl>c  Rumiiiu  until  448.— 
u|i|>Mni  fniin  SUB  ti>  S40.— llrpl»rrliy  fnmi  MS  lo  B27.— 
>  uDtil  4HI — Then  tlir  Cmnki  from  VUfi,  in  Chilprrie 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FROM    A-D.    tilt   TO   A-n. 


Cextdries  of  hiatorica]  darkness  follow  the  foregoing  times, 
liroken  only  b;  the  meteor-like  course  of  Charlemagne  whose 
spirit,  apparently  destined  to  rouse  up  mankind,  noon  vanished 
from  the  sceDe  and  left  the  world  in  more  than  pristine 
obscurity.  His  exploits  were  chanted  in  romantic  numbers 
and  adorned  with  liiiry  superstitions  by  groups  of  itinerants 
thence  called  Chnrhilam,  and  the  deeds  of  bis  Paladins  atill 
excit«  the  youtliful  spirit  by  their  romantic  and  daring  character. 
It  is  only  from  the  reigu  of  this  monarch  that  we  must  take 
the  still  alight  and  uncertain  clue  of  t'loreutine  history,  after 
some  inquiry  into  the  supposed  destruction  and  rebuilding  of 
the  city,  a  theme  almost  as  obscure  as  her  name  and  origin,  and 
the  cause  of  much  learned  investigation  amongst  Tuscan  anti- 
quaries. Leonardo  Aretino  and  Scipione  Ammirato  alti)gether 
discard  the  commonly  received  notion  of  its  ruin  by  Totila  ; 
and  the  labours  of  Vjncenzo  Borghini  and  Giovanni  Lami  leave 
no  doubl  on  a  subject  which  anterior  writers  had  handled  so 
clumsily  as  to  confuse  this  chief  with  the  barbarian  Atlila,  who 
was  almost  a  century  earlier  and  never  crossed  the  Apenninea*- 
But  as  in  modem  Italy  the  traveller  ia  referred  to  French 
domination  for  the  source  of  all  moral  and  physical  evil, 
so    probably  in    those     gloomy    times    was    every    national 

*   Lron.     Arclino,     Lib.     i", —  Scip.     p.  2,51. — Oio.  Laini.I^iiniie  tu.,  toI. 
Amminilo.  SlorU  FiorcntiiiB,  Ub.  i",     i",  p.  -.>40. 
p.  17. — Dorghini,  Diiami,  Parte  ii". 
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miarortune  attributed  to  him  vhose  exploits  then  most  full; 
occupied  the  public  attention. 

Tutila  or  fiaduilln,  the  supposed  destroyer  of  Florence,  wu 
an  Italian  of  rojal  blood  and  Gothic  mce;  who 
after  tlie  dentli  of  Erarico.  was  unanimonslj  chosen 
king  of  that  nation  at  a  moment  when  it  quailed  under  the 
energy  of  HetiHorius,  and  when  five  thousand  wnrriore  were 
thi?  scanty  remnant  of  all  its  vuieran  bonds.  The  absence 
of  that  renomied  captiun  and  the  weakness  of  liis  successor 
Alexander  were  soon  felt  by  both  nations  and  proved  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  'J'ntila ;  for  more  intent  on  gain  and 
vexatious  proaetutiong  than  the  charge  of  war,  Alexander  soon 
exhausted  the  coumgc  and  rcsnurces  of  a  suffering  nation*. 
A  defeat  of  the  imperialists  near  Verona  gave  Totila  complete 
command  of  tliat  country  by  forcing  them  back  in  five 
separate  columns  on  the  fenced  cities  of  llomagna  and 
Tuscany ;  Justin  with  one  of  these  threw  himself  into  Florence, 
where  ho  was  soon  followed  hy  a  Gothic  force  which,  after  a 
second  victory  near  Faen/a,  ivas  sent  to  surprise  him  ;  but  at  his 
earnest  entreaties  a  bndv  of  troops  assembled  at  Ravenna,  and 
by  forced  marclicti  drove  Totila's  army  into  the  Mugello.  leaving 
Florence  free.  Although  quarrelling  amongst  themselves  the 
imperial  generals  resolved  to  follow  up  their  blow  but  were 
totally  routed,  whilo  the  victor's  army  ivas  augmented  liy  the 
enlistment  of  numerous  prisoners +.  After  (ailing  in  this 
attempt  on  Florence,  Totila  renewed  tlio  campaign  in  543  by  a 
southward  march  through  liomagna,  rediiciug  Beneventum 
and  all  tlic  neighl)ouriug  provinces :  even  Home  fell ;  but  was 
aubsequenlly  recaptured  by  Belisarius,  who  bad  reaasumed  the 
command  in  Italy:  yet  thus  for  ten  years  did  the  Lombard 
march  from  victory  to  victory,  securing  friends  and  conquer- 
ing foes  almost  by  the  glitter  of  his  arms. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  campaigns  that  he  added  Florence  to 
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his  conquests  either  by  capitulation  or  the  people's  vrill, 
Beliaahua  ires  gone ;  but  his  genius  reappeared  in  Narsee ; 
Victory  un&ithful  to  the  Gothic  ataodard  resumed  her  ancient 
post  amoi^t  the  Roman.  Eagles,  and  Totila  after  a  long  and 
bloodj  resistance  died  at  the  battle  of  Tagina,  in  GS3. 

The  place  is  noir  unknown.  Hie  ordeia  vere  to  use  neither 
sword  uor  shaft  in  the  battle,  but  trust  to  pike  and  lance  alone 
for  rictory ;  he  was  defeated  and  of  course  blamed,  for  the  issue 
was  unfortunate ;  but  we  know  nothing  of  the  circumatances 
in  which  he  acted,  the  nature  of  the  ground,  nor  the 
quality  or  equipment  of  the  adverse  legions;  and  the  fire- 
side criticism  of  a  great  genend's  actions  is  as  easy  as  it  is 
presumptuous, 

Totila  seems  to  have  been  just,  clement,  and  chaste ;  as 
well  as  prudent,  vigilant,  and  indelatigable ;  his  virtues 
deserved  a  happier  fate :  he  took  Rome,  but  spent  his  anger 
on  the  nails,  not  the  people ;  and  thou(;h  highly  exasperated, 
Bpared  that  city  at  the  remonstrance  of  ISelisariu^j.  He  raised 
an  expiring  nation  to  the  pride  of  power,  baffled  one  of  the 
greatest  generals  of  the  age.  and  dying  gloriously  though 
defeated,  has  been  slandered  both  by  religious  and  national 
enemies.  He  was  a  barbarian,  and  in  that  age  which  of  them 
was  not?  But  it  may  he  s  doubtful  question  whether  the 
rugged  northern  virtues  were  not  preferable  to  the  morbid 
civilisation  of  polished,  but  immorsJ  Greeks,  even  as  their 
own  writers  have  described  them  *. 

,  Procopius  does  not  even  mentinn  Florence  amongst  the 
cities  taken  by  Totila,  and  his  continuator  Agathus  says  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Gothic  war,  as  cited  by  Lami  and  Boi^hini, 
that  while  advancing  on  Florence,  Narscs  was  met  by  the 
citizens,  who  being  assured  of  indemnity  in  property  and 
person,  freely  capitulated ;  this  not  only  proves  their  ability 
to  defend  themselves,  but  would  also  argue  that  tliey  had 
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voluntarily  submitted  to  Totila,  as  a  pardon  finom  the  conqueror 
afterwards  became  necessar}'  for  their  safety.  It  follows  that 
the  Florentine  defences  must  have  been  then  untouched ;  that 
they  had  not  even  been  affected  by  Totila*s  humane  and  politic 
custom  of  destroying  the  walls  of  towns  in  order  to  save  the 
hardships  of  a  siege  and  hasten  the  termination  of  hostilities 
in  tlie  open  field.  If  Florence  were  ever  ruined,  it  probably 
was  under  the  Lombards,  and  less  from  wanton  destructive- 
ncss  than  oppressive  government:  but  of  that  unhappy  age 
the  records  are  wanting,  and  we  only  know  that  perpetual 
and  unmitigated  war  raged  wildly  over  the  whole  Italian 
peninsula*. 

In  a    public   instrument  of    the   year   774,    Florence   is 
mentioned  rather  as  a  suburb  of  Fiesolo,  than  an  independent 
city ;  and  even  in  801  a  (jurious  document  given  in  Giovan- 
battista  Ubaldini's  history  of  his  own  family,  (by  which  several 
of   them    are    made    Knights   of    the    Golden    Spur,)   de- 
scribes it  as  deserted  in  consequence  of  the  general  misery. 
This  expression   probably   related   to    what   then    remained 
of  tlie  city,  as  the  term  is  "  d^trelict,''  not  destroyed  |.     Neither 
was  it  the  custom  at  that  epoch  to  appoint  pastors  where  there 
was  no  flock  or  a  mere  remnant,  insufficient  to  justify  such 
nominations ;  and  yet  two  bishops  of  Florence  seem  to  have 
existed  during  the  time  of  Narses.     Moreover,  in  the   acts 
passed  at  Rome,  confirming  those  of  the  skth  general  council 
held  at  Constantinople  in  081,  the  name  of  Reparato,  Bishop 
of  Florence  is,  according  to  Borghini,  to  be  seen.     It  is  tni% 
that  the  episcopal  title  and  fmictions  might  have  existed  after 
the   diocesan   capital   was   ruined,    but  this   does    not  seem 
to  be  the  case,  because  Borghini  mentions  as  still  existmg  in 
his  day  a  very  ancient  deed  of  gift  made  by  Spezioso,  Bishop 

*  Gibbon,  vol.  iv.,  chap,  liii.,  p.  281.  made  in  1279  ;  in  consequence  of  its 

t  Historia     degli     Ubaldini,     p.    8,  then  state  of  decay,  as  wc  arc  told  by 

(Firenze,  1588,)  where  may  be  found  the  author, 
ft  rrAn*lation  of  the  original  iuBtrument, 
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of  Florence  in  T20,  of  die  "  Landt  of  Cintoia"  to  the  Canone  <rf 
the  Florentine  cathedral. 

All  this  tends  Xa  prove  that  Florence  so  tax  irom  having 
been  mined,  with  the  eiception  perhaps  of  her  theatre  and 
amphitheatre,  was  not  destroyed  at  all ;  and  therefore  the 
credibility  of  its  reedificalion  by  Charlemagne  is  diminished : 
oeverthelesa,  on  ancient  tradition  adopted  by  all  the  early 
writers  and  accompanied  by  various  details,  can  scarcely  haTo 
sprung  from  nothing  and  may  not  be  difficult  to  explain. 

The  Scythians  and  Germans,  according  to  Tacitus,  had  a 
strong  aversion  to  walled  towns,  which  they  considered  as  a 
sort  of  prison,  and  under  this  impression  razed  the  defences  of 
every  captured  city  to  the  ground,  as  much  perhaps  iiom 
policy  as  habit;  and  in  the  beginning  no  fortified  place  existed 
in  Lombardy  nor  were  any  afterwards  allowed  without  the 
royal  permission*.  Charters  thus  became  necessary  and  were 
at  first  rare,  but  multiplied  about  the  close  of  the  ninth 
century  when  the  whole  country  was  suffering  under  Saracenic 
and  Hungarian  ravagers  t- 

Following  their  national  customs,  the  Lombards  probably 
levelled  the  walls  of  Florence  and  completed  the  ruin  of  all 
places  of  public  amusement:  this  would  naturally  have 
hastened  the  depopulation  of  a  place  about  the  welfare  of 
which  they  may  have  been  less  careful  from  their  holding 
Tuscany  more  as  a  tributary  state  than  a  national  settlement; 
and  an  impatience  of  their  hard  dominion  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  induced  many  Florentine  families  to  seek  a  life 
of  more  independence  in  the  country,  as  emigration  was 
strictly  forbidden  by  the  Lombard  law.  The  re-union  of  all 
these  families  by  Charlemagne,  coupled  with  a  restoration  of 
the  walls  and  a  new  form  of  civil  government,  may  be  fairly 
called  a  reedification  of  Florence ;  and  her  previously  imagined 

+  Mor«ti>ri,  Antichiti  d'llda,  tol. 
ii°,  pp.  467,  469.— Siimondi,  toI.  i", 
chip,  yi,  p.  247. 
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condition  would  juatify  tlie  expression  of  "dereliet"  in  the 
Ubaldini  patent,  as  well  as  the  title  of  refbunder  of  FIokdm 
for  that  emperor  ». 

The  Suoti'h  historiAu,  Leslie,  amongst  other  actions  of 
Charlemagne,  attributes  the  restoration  and  new-bom  liberty 
of  norence  to  the  intluence  of  his  companion  William,  the 
King  of  Scotland's  brother ;  and  to  commemorate  it,  a  decree 
passed  ordering  that  a  certain  number  of  Lioua,  as  emblematic 
of  their  patron,  should  ever  after  lie  niainlained  at  the  public 
expense  f.  Whatever  credit  may  bo  due  to  this  legend,  ^era 
seems  little  doubt  of  Cliarlemagno's  having  encouraged  tie 
visits  of  disliuguislied  foreigners  and  made  use  of  their 
services:  leanied  men  from  Ireland,  where  it  would  appear 
that  most  of  the  western  erudition  was  then  concentrated, 
were  invited  to  aid  in  tlie  improvement  of  i'rance  ;  and  at  the 
beginning  of  hit)  reign,  and  tvben  letters  had  little  or  no 
reputation  there,  two  Benedictines,  CUmetit  and  AlhinHi, 
arrived  from  the  former  country,  both  deeply  versed  in  sacred 
and  proiiine  literature.  These  monks  traversed  all  Ymatse, 
calling  on  the  people  to  Ibten  to  lliu  vrards  of  wisdom : 
Charlemagne  summoned  both  to  his  presence,  and  being  con- 
vinced of  their  talentii  and  sincerity,  engaged  Clement  to  open 
a  school  for  [)eople  of  every  rank  who  should  be  desirous  of 
literary  acquirements :  a  third  named  Dungal  followed,  who 
after  the  year  771  is  said  to  have  visited  Italy,  and  in  a 
monastery  of  Augustine  Friars  at  Paviii  under  the  auspices  of 
this  philosopher,  learning  was  also  revived  in  that  counti^-,  and 
soon  E]iread  to  the  neighbouring  states  of  Vicenza,  VcroDftj 
Ivrea,  Turin,  and  Fermo ;. 

■  Drnina,    Riml.  d'llaliB,   Ub.    vli.,  Doninii.  Lib.  tiii.,  (f.  lii. — But  for 

chap.  <ii.,  p.  i5i.  runhernolicrnftbrKlacUiH  HiKm'i 

t  Qio.    l-Mii,   l*7Jom!.-a.   Amrni-  Hiil.  of  Ireland,   vnl.   i. ;    ulto  Tkt 

TtXa,  Lib.  i°  — Richi,  Notiuv  Isturiche  Mmiti  of  San  OaUo'i  Lift  of  CBirWr- 

ddlc  CbioM  Tmcinc,  vol.  iv.,  I'lrle  MOffnt,    apad      Diueliriae,     A*ti- 

ii',  p.  4<).  Franc.,  tomo  ii.,  cited  bv  Miinluri. 
J  MuraitTi,     Animli,    Anno     781.— 
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Charlemagne's  arrival  la  Italy  is  an  event  too  closely  allied 
to  the  resuscitation  of  Florence  to  be  passed  in  silence,  where- 
fore, a  rapid  view  may  be  taken  of  the  occurrences  that  led  to 
thia  expedition. 

Abouttheyear  751  Astolfo,  Kingof  the  Lombards,  ambitious 
of  annexing  the  Italian  renmant  of  western  empire  to  his  own 
states,  at  once  occupied  Ravenna,  from  which  place  the  last 
Exarch,  Eulichiua,  had  previously  fled,  and  immediately  invaded 
the  Roman  state,  then  really  governed  by  its  bishop,  though 
ostensibly  ruled  by  an  imperial  duke.  After  some  fighting,  & 
truce  was  made  with  Pope  Stephen  the  Second  for  forty  years, 
but  observed  only  for  four  months,  when  a  new  invasion  dis- 
turbed the  pontiffs  tranquillity,  and  the  more  ao  as  it  was 
accompanied  by  an  avowal  of  Astolfo's  design  to  annex 
Rome  itself  to  his  dominions,  while  an  immediate  reduction  of 
her  dependent  cities  showed  the  menace  to  be  serious. 
Imperial  remonstrances  unsupported  by  troops  were  harmless 
against  Lombard  ambition  and  Lombard  spears,  so  thai  Stephen 
followed  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  and  begged  assistance 
from  Pepin,  as  they  had  from  his  father  Charles  Martel  *.  His 
application  was  secretly  carried  by  a  pilgiim,  and  he  himself 
was  invited  by  that  king  to  cross  the  Alps,  vrith  a  promise  of 
immediate  aid:  after  a  dangerous  journey  through  the 
Lombard  states  Stephen  accomplished  his  object,  crowned 
his  patron  "  King  of  the  Franks,"  made  him  Patrician  of 
Home,  and  conferred  the  same  honour  on  his  two  sons.  The 
last  dignity  would  probably  have  been  received  with  contempt 
had  it  come  from  Constantinople;  but  emanating  from  the 
same  anthority  which  had  placed  the  diadem  on  his  head  with 
the  solemn  and  then  unusual  ceremony  of  aaointiog,  it  was 
accepted  as  a  pledge  of  amity  and  a  mark  of  supremacy  over 

•  GianQone,  Slot,  dvik  di  Nipuli,  vol.  iii.,  jip.  63,  67,  &c. — Munturi, 
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the  Roman  aenota  and  people,  liecaiue  the  Patrirtan's  jurisdic- 
tion, now  scarcely  underetood,  is  eupposod  to  have  then  com- 
preliended  that  of  tliu  ancient  Exarchate,  which  embraced  all 
the  Italian  provinces  *. 

AstoMo  was  now  earnestly  entreated  to  restore  the  coaqueatB, 
and  on  hia  refusal  Popin  with  a  powerful  army  marched  to 
Italy  in  754,  defcuied  thiit  monarch  and  besieged  Pavia, 
which  nea  reduced  to  extremity;  but  by  Stephen's  intercession 
Astolfo  was  after<A'arils  admitted  to  terms  on  the  resignation 
of  all  his  recent  acquisitions  \. 

In  the  following  year  this  unquiet  spirit  was  again  active : 
against  all  oaths  and  treaties  he  ravaged  the  countrr  and 
invested  Home,  but  was  once  more  vanquished  by  the 
Fraukish  monarch.  These  events  vrere  not  unobserved  in  the 
East,  whence  ambassadurs  koou  onived  and  found  Pepin 
encamped  near  Pavia :  he  was  invited  by  them  to  restore  the 
Exarchate,  (for  the  pontiff's  ambition  became  apparent,  and  a 
teniporal  ecclesiastical  power,  independent  of  Constantinople. 
was  known  to  be  its  object ;)  but  they  were  dismissed  with  few 
words, — "  the  province  had  already  lieen  given  to  Saint  Peter, 
and  all  the  gold  of  Obriatendom  would  be  insufBcieut  to  annul 
the  decree," 

The  dominions  thus  bestowed  were  those  formerly  under  the 
immediatejuriHdictiouof  tlie  Exarchs,  consisting  of  tlie  province 
of  Emilia,  or  modern  llomagiia;  the  marches  of  Ferrara  and 
Oommacchio ;  five  maritime  cities,  extending  from  Rimini  to 
Ancona.  called  the  I'eiU/ijwIU ;  and  a  second  inland  PentapoUs. 
between  tlie  Ailriatic  and  the  Apennines.  Ilesidus  these,  there 
were  the  three  subordinate  provinces  of  Venice,  Rome,  and 
Naples,  which  tliough  separated  by  hostile  lands  from  the  seat 
of  government,  still  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Ravenna. 

•   Muntoii,    Anno  743 aiumonc,     ilii.,  p.  120,  &c. 

ii",  pp.  201.  20*.— DrniM,  Lib.     +  Mumlori,  Anndi.  wL  x..  p.  258, 
"""     ,  cliip.    (800  ed.) 
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The  Roman  Dutcby  included  all  Tuscan,  Sabine,  and  Latin 
conquests  of  the  four  first  centuries  of  ancient  Rome,  bounded 
hj  the  sea  from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Terracina.  The  terri- 
toiy  of  Naples  vas  bathed  by  the  waters  of  that  bay,  and 
included  the  adjacent  isles,  Capua,  and  the  Roman  colony  of 
Amalli,  where  fiist  In  this  hemisphere  the  virtues  of  that 
mysterious  key  iFhich  has  since  unlocked  the  world,  were 
applied  to  European  navigation*.  So  munificent  a  gift  was 
formally  bestowed  by  offering  the  keys  of  about  twenty  one 
cities  on  the  shrine  of  Saint  Peter,  along  with  the  written 
donation  of  Pepin  to  that  apostle  and  the  Boman  Republic, 
a  name  then  fondly  preserred,  and  synonymous  with  tito 
Western  Empire +. 

This  transaction,  v^ch  annihilated  the  Byzantine  power  in 
Italy,  is  the  first  instance  on  record  of  temporal  dominion 
being  formally  bestowed  on  the  "Servant  of  Servantf,"  an 
example  never  lost  sight  of  by  the  divers  and  conflicting 
hierarchies  of  succeeding  times.  Astolfo's  death  raised 
several  competitors  for  the  Lombard  throne,  amongst  them 
his  brother  Rachis  who  had  once  filled  it  with  some  reputation, 
and  afterwards  retired  to  a  convent :  wearied  of  seclusion, 
he  contested  the  cromi  with  Diaiderius  duke  of  Istria, 
and  pressed  him  go  hard  la  756  as  to  moke  the  Pope's 
assistance  necessaiy  to  the  latter,  which  was  secured  by  a 
promise  to  restore  all  that  remained  of  the  imperial  territory;. 


*  GiuiDOTU,  Slant  Cml<  di   NipDli, 

•rhicb   m  pnbliihed  m  tlic  French 

val.i„  pp.  65,  192;  to),  iu..  pp.  SI, 

languue   during   l;i>  exile  al    Firil, 

82,    199,    ta.  ;    Tol.    ri.,    p.     iO; 

botwnn   1260  md   1267,    vhcn  tht 

■Ih  Gibbon,  chtp.  ilii.— The  prior 

Gurlphi  were  reBtortd  in  Plortncc. 

clumi  of  Cllins  to  thli  gre.1  diKo.sty 

»Te  now  gentnllj  ndniiticd,  ind  lonH. 

Pairo.  Fano.  Coin.,  SinigHglia,  Jan, 

Ihinlc  th.1  Mmo  Polo  fint  brought 

it  Ihtnce,  lowirdi  ihe  coBcluKon  of 

npo,  Monw  di  Lucaro,  Serra,  Ca.telU 

the  thirteenili  centurj;   but  it  muBl 

di  Sao  Mariano.  (San  Marino?)  BoWo, 

hare    been    in  general  uw  at   thai 

Urbino.  Ciigli,  Luccola,  Gubbio,Com- 

epoch ;  for  Brunetlo  Utini,  who  died 

nuuhio.  and  Nami. 

J  Muialori,  Annali,  Anna  7S5. 
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The  Pontiff's  iiilluence,  Beconded  hy  ceitun  Bonun  wad 
French  auxiliaries,  iusurcd  succmb;  and  the  rojal  monk,  after 
comuiuiiding  anuies.  rcsif^ing  a  crown,  and  boldly  attonpt- 
ing  its  recoven-,  sank  the  following  vear  into  the  donbtfiil 
calm  and   certuiu  obscurity  of  a  cloister*.     Pope  Stephen 

II.  died  in  757,  without  reaping  the  fniit  of  his  laboun  for 
Disiilerius,  ami  was  replaced  by  Paul  I.,  who  to  701  sealed 
this   question  and   eiijovod  a  tramiuil  jxintificate.     Stephen 

III.  succeeded,  and  I'epm's  decease  in  707,  left  Chtriet 
and  Carloman  Joint  heirs  of  his  dominions.  France  fell  ta 
Charles,  who  iu  Tlif  sent  twelve  bishops  to  a  coondl  at 
Borne,  uiid  amongst  (hem  Tilpiu,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  who 
oftenmrds  under  the  name  of  Turpin  acquired  an  unfbtmded 
celebrity  as  the  supposed  autlior  of  the  ancient  romaiiees 
of  those  times. 

Charles,  in  despite  of  the  Pope,  married  a  daughter  of 
Pisiderius  iu  T7I,  whom  he  suliaequentlj  repudiated,  but 
Carlciniun  dying  the  same  year,  he  reunited  the  cmfnre;  and 
in  77J  his  brother's  widow  and  her  two  children  took  refiige 
at  the  court  of  Lombardy. 

Ailrian  the  First,  a  stem  ambitious  man,  succeeded 
Stephen  :  he  was  one  of  those  whose  proud,  intolerant  spint 
receives  the  ])raisc  of  chorchmeu  for  its  condemnatory  standard 
of  reli^on  and  mischievous  bigoti^- :  disputes  soon  arose  with 
King  Disiderius.  who  in  778  urged  liim  to  declare  the  ri^ts 
of  Carloman  s  orpluiu  children ;  but  tJiere  was  more  both  to 
hope  and  feai'  from  the  uncle's  jxiwer  than  the  nephew's 
weakness,  and  the  priest  refused.  Disiderius  immediately 
invaded  the  Exarchate,  menaced  Rome,  and  demanded  a 
personal  inten-iow  :  Adrian  closed  his  gates,  prepared  for  vnr, 
and  threatened  his  adversary  vith  excommunication :  the 
latter  succeeded,   for  spiritmil   [wwcr  was  even    thus  early 

•  GiiniiQiic,  Storia,  rol.  iii.,  pp.  <7— 61,  98 — Mumtori,  vol.  i.,  p.  287. 
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from  Viterbo*. 

Charles  was  appealed  to  by  the  Pontiff,  and  tmsoccesB^ly 
remonatrnted,  although  offering  to  make  a  pecuniary  compro- 
mise with  DiBiderius :  he  then  crossed  the  Alps  and  laid 
siege  to  Pavia,  where  the  Lombard  had  taken  refu^,  and  to 
Verona,  which  obeyed  bis  son  Adelgiso.  Both  fell  within 
eight  months ;  the  prince  escaping  to  Constantinople  while 
the  king  remained  a  captive  in  France,  where  be  ended  his 
existence.  The  Lombard  states  soon  yielded,  with  the 
exception  of  Beneventnm,  an  independent  dukedom  compri» 
ing  most  part  of  modem  Naples ;  and  Charles,  by  assuming 
the  title  of  King  of  Italy,  began  a  new  era  in  ber  eventfal 
hktoiyt- 

The  kingdom  thus  acquired  extended  from  Pavia,  as  a  centre 
in  radii  of  various  lengths  on  every  point  of  the  compass ;  the 
"  TeTTa-ftrma  "  of  Venice  ;  the  Tyrol ;  tbe  Milanese ;  Pied- 
mont; the  coast  or  "  Biviera  "  of  Genoa ;  Mantua,  Parma,  and 
Modena  with  their  territories ;  the  present  Tuscany,  and  a 
great  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  from  Perugia  to  the 
Adriatic  all  acknowledged  Charlemagne's  supremacy.  Beneven- 
tnm eabsequently  fell,  and  thus  in  subduing  a  troublesome 
neighbour  the  Church  was  forced  to  bow  to  a  more  powerful 
though  friendly  master ;. 

It  was  during  the  investment  of  Pavia  in  April  774  that 
Cbarlemf^e  made  bis  first  visit  to  Kome,  and  passing  through 
Florence  was  petitioned  by  the  inhabitants  to  rebuild  the 
walls  and  reestablish  their  ancient  freedom. 

Be  was  only  once  at  Florence  afterwards,  when  marching 
to  invade  Beneventum  in  786,  followed  by  several  Tuscan 
chie& ;    amongst  others,  as  we   are  told,   by  sixty  mounted 

*  CHumonc,  vol.  iiL,  p.  103.— Mu-  vili.,  cmp.iv.,  p.  503, 
ntori,  Aniuli,  vol.  z..  Anno  771,  f  Muratori,  Aniuli. 
772,  Ac— DcoliM,  BiToL  d'lul.  Lib.    $  OibboD,  toI  t.,  p.  US. 
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knights  of  the  UWdini  family,  with  fire  hundred  of  tbeir 
Tassala  from  the  Mugello  proTince ;  so  eariy  did  that  aocieiit 
and  troublesome  mce  become  powerful  in  Tuscany,  Hany 
privileges  were  probably  granted  during  thixTisit,  and  FlorenoQ 
must  have  greatly  prosi>ered  to  induce  the  emperor  to  hold  ft 
roynl  court  and  si»eud  a  Christmas  within  its  walls. 

When  Chorleuittf.'nc  visited  Rome  for  the  last  time  in  800, 
to  be  crowned  by  I.eo  III.,  he  svoidcd  Florence  and  took  the 
Romngiia  road  Iwtli  going  and  returning ;  it  is  therefore  as 
erriir  of  the  early  liistoriaiis  to  assert  that  he  founded  the 
church  of  the  IIi>ly  Apostles  in  HOI,  made  many  knights,  and 
held  the  Euster  of  fQj  in  that  city  ;  and  i)robabIy  a  still  greater 
in  supposing  tliat  it  was  repeopled  by  Itoman  Cunilies ;  for 
Homo  herself  Imd  suffcn^d  too  much  tu  spare  any  of  her  popu' 
latiou ;  nay,  wishing  about  tliis  time  to  restore  Ostia.  she  waa 
even  obliged  to  invito  colonists  from  Sardinia  to  inhabit  it*. 

It  is  fiir  more  likely  that  during  this  interval  the  ancient 
Florentine  iiiinilies  reassembled  and  possibly  erected  the  firat 
modem  circuit  of  walls,  if  they  were  not  indeed  subsequently 
raised  in  common  with  many  other  places,  against  the  Hubs 
and  Saracens,  who  becinne  the  terror  of  Italy  for  near  fif^ 
years  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuricsf ;  and  to  such  an 
extent  (lid  this  mania  or  rather  necessity  for  defences  reach 
in  tliat  mihnppy  time,  that  scarcely  a  town,  village,  or  convent 
was  wanting  in  walls  and  towers ;  if  not  already  defended  by 
a  connected  iiiclosuro  of  lofty  houses  pierced  towards  the 
country  by  high  and  narrow  windows,  that  secured  the  pubUc 
safi;ty. 

These  long-continued  incursions  gradually  disciplined  the 
people  while  they  invested  the  citizen  with  a  new  and  important 

•   Malrspini,  chap,  ily.— I.c(m.  Are-  ntori,Aiiii>1i.AnnD8fl9;  ilioGlbtwD, 

tinn,  Lib.  i.,  p.  xTi.  (Fol.  tJ,).  1432.  vol.  ».,  chtp.  lv„  p.  S48;  mnd  v«L  iii., 

t  Itctnven  lt(l»  •nd   93S.      For  ths  chip,  ui.,  p.  161. 
chwvtcr  of  IheM  bubuiuit,  He  Hu- 
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chflTBCtor :  when  towns  were  open  and  Becure,  few  people  took 
sn  active  part  in  public  matters,  and  were  generally  of  too 
little  consequence  to  become  patriots ;  being  bound  t^ether 
nnder  one  general  government,  and  ruled  immediately  and 
despotically  by  its  ministers,  there  was  little  room  for  local 
ambition  or  higli  political  sentiment;  but  whefa  forced  to 
stand  siugly  on  the  defensive,  each  man  began  to  feel  his  own 
individual  importance  and  the  necessity  of  exertion :  hence 
walls  arose,  militia  were  embodied,  and  a  freer  form  of  govern- 
ment began  :  the  peasantry  also  were  compelled  to  think  ood 
act,  and  a  forward  movement  was  soon  imparted  to  the  popular 
mass,  the  harbinger  of  still  more  important  changes. 

Now  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Florentine  ramparts  were 
constructed  at  this  ruffling  period  tlmii  at  the  moment  when  a 
young  and  powerful  conqueror  had  nearly  subdued  Italy,  whea 
no  external  enemy  existed,  and  therefore  when  both  expense 
and  necessity  were  against  them  ;  wherefore  Dante  was  pro- 
bably correct  in  all  but  the  destroyer's  name  when  he,  without 
reference  to  Charlemagne,  tells  us  of 


Sopn 


wlio  iftcrwoHg  re-foaodcd  it 
that  remuned  rrom  AttiU." 

iMrniNO,  CiHto  XIII. 


Cot^mpotKj  Moniich)  ; — GreeV  Emptro™,  from  Leo  IV.  to  the  Empreii 
Irene.— Popei,  from  Stephen  II.  to  Leo  III.— EogUnd;  HepHrchy.— Fniticc 
and  WeMem  Empire  :    Pepin  ud  Chulemagne. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FROM  ROI  TO  A.D.  loiii. 


The  political  institutions  of  Germany,  from  whence  came 
tli(i  conquerors  and  high  aristtxrracy  of  Italy,  exhibited  a 
monarch  with  limited  authority  in  peat^e  but  supreme  in  war : 
her  social  division  \vas  in  distinct  confederations  of  clans  called 
*'  Fares  "  midcr  chiefs  named  **  Fawnes: "  hence  *'  Varones,^' 
•'  Ihirones  "  and  "  Barons,''  Several  of  these  Fares  constituted 
a  "  Gau  "  or  commmiity  governed  by  a  **  Graf  or  Count,  who 
with  a  coimcil  of  assessors  under  the  name  of  **  Scabini,'^ 
l)esidos  other  officers,  dispensed  public  justice.  Tho  latter, 
named  "  Centemir'd  "  or  **  Schuhe^''  and  **  Decani  "  or  Deacons, 
were  the  heads  of  a  hundred,  and  of  ten  families  respectively. 
The  community  of  lands  made  these  official  dignities  merely 
personal  and  migrator}- ;  but  tho  Italian  conquests  gave  per- 
manent property  to  the  victors  and  permanent  autliority  to  the 
Grafs  and  comisellors:  hence  their  judicial  i)ower.  These 
dignities  were  in  time  given  by  the  king  to  his  personal  friends 
and  supporters,  and  gradually  assuming  the  name  of  vassals 
were  first  revokeable  at  pleasure,  then  a  life-interest  became 
common  until  Charles  the  Bald  reluctantly  acknowledged 
them  hereditary.  Vassals  were  exempt  from  the  provincial 
Count's  jurisdiction,  and  amenable  only  to  that  of  the  palatial 
Count ;  consequently  the  authority  of  the  former  diminished  and 
an  order  of  rural  Counts  began.    Vassals  of  all  kinds  imitated 
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the  crown  and  granted  eub-benefices  to  their  supporters,  and 
these  again  to  theirs  with  civil  and  military  obligations,  so  that 
a  web  of  ieudal  subordination  overspread  the  country  *. 

The  "Benefice"  was.  about  the  year  1000,  called  a  Fief, 
and  the  great  officers  of  government  were  given  possessions 
instead  of  salaries  ;  Charlemagne  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
created  the  dignity  of  Count,  but  for  life  only,  and  dependent 
on  the  crown  ;  by  others  to  have  merely  diminished  the  power 
of  these  officers  by  multiplying  their  number  i- 

The  Counts  of  frontier  places  by  a  gradual  extension  of 
authority  over  several  Counts,  mounted  one  step  higher  and 
were  called  Marquises  :  these  became  powerful  and  even  for- 
midable in  the  ninth  century,  until  the  Bishops  with  increased 
temporal  possessions  opposed  them,  being  independent  of  their 
power,  and  governed  only  by  the  Boman  Law  |. 

The  Exarch  Longinus,  who  succeeded  Narses,  having 
abolished  the  ancient  Rectors  or  Dukes  of  Provinces,  substituted 
Dukes  of  Cities,  which  custom  was  continued  by  the  Lombards  ; 
the  chiefofthesewastheExBTchofRavenna,  a  titie  assumed  in 
568,  by  command  of  the  Emperor :  even  Bome  was  not  spared  : 
her  tjme-bonoured  Senate  and  Consuls  were  superseded  by 
new  titles,  and  her  once  glorious  territory,  including  the 
"  Eternal  City,"  was  overshadowed  by  the  fresher  honours  of  a 
modem  dukedom  §. 

There  is  also  reason  to  suppose  that  Tuscany,  under  the 
Lombards  and  Charlemagne,  was  governed  according  to  the 
system  of  Longinus,  in  departments  presided  over  by  a  Duke, 
for  as  lat«  as  760  we  read  of  a  Reginald,  Duke  of  Cbiusi,  and 
a  Guindibrand,  Duke  of  Florence ;  but  between  that  epoch  and 
1^00,  the  date  of  Chariem^ne's  will.  Counts  were  probably 

*Cibnrio,     EeoDomii    Politico    dol  Putr  ii>,  p.  I T. 

Mtilio  En>,  apo  i°.  i  Cibniio.  apo  i''. 

t  Coiimo,  dellB    Rcu  da'  Duchi   e  {  Muntori,  Annoli. 
Hitcboi  di  ToKSDB,  Parte  i*,  p.  5 ; 
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substituted  and  the  liigbor  title  reserved  for  tlie  general  Gorei^ 
nor  of  Tusc-aiiv. 

llejet^ting  tlicrefon!  tbe  minuter  details  of  Malespini,  ViUanii 
and  subsequent  writers,  tbe  substAuce  of  their  namtiTea  may 
still  create  u  reosonalilc  l«licf  tbat  tlie  HDcieni  familiea  of 
lUunananilFieKoliiiccxtnictiiin  ncro  enmumgcd  by  these  FVank* 
ish  govcniiira  tn  reuuite  in  t'loreni'c,  luid  llwt  vrtrious  privilegN 
with  a  certain  jKinimi  nf  vivil  libiTly  were  freely  granted  hj 
Charlemagne'-.  Ani'iURSl  irtlier  n^gubitiima  it  is  not  im- 
probable tluit  tvo  <.'i>ii>uls  iLiiil  H  Senate  wtc  substituted  at  this 
opiidi  for  tbe  Loml>anl  iiVAn/se  (ir  ••  Srnhiiii "  as  Malespini 
asserts,  tliough  Aminirato  refers  tbem  to  a  much  later  periodf. 
Neither  shoid<lMnU'sj>iiii's  testinumy  bo  lightly  rejeettfd,  when 
ho  cnuiiienitcs  by  niiuie  the  cliicfs  uf  niauy  distinguished 
families  who  wen;  creaied  Kiiigbts  by  tliat  monarch  for  their 
militjiiy  seniles;  uur  should  we  disbclievf  that  the  i-hurcfa 
itf  the  Apostles  was.  nnt  built,  bul  n-slureil  by  his  direction, 
although  [lerh.ipH  not  at  tlic  aHsi<rni'd  dale  ;  for  he  kept  the 
Eiister  of  KiH}  at  Ai\-1a-i'hupcllo  and  tbo  anhitecturo  is  much 
too  pure  fur  that  barbiiruus  i>eriocl ;. 

An  c\po!jiti»ii  of  the  various  troubles  that  afflicted  Italy 
from  Charlemagne's  death  in  t«l  I  until  the  curonatiun  of  Otho 
tliD  (^reat  in  Uliii  is  unnecessaPi' ;  yinrcnco  shared  in  the 
general  miser}- ;  yet  in  this  universal  darkness  the  embiyo 
republiu  \vns  gradually  but  nni.'onsciuusly  forming  and  preparing 
itself  fur  eoniing  evi^nts.  Exccjiling  one  bright  gleam,  the 
reign  of  Louis  II.,  the  baig  nielanchuly  gloom  uf  i.'arluviDgiaii 
misgovcmmcnt  remained  luibroken  :  all  hucial  ties  were  rent 
asmider;  nobles  fatteiic*l  on  the  prodigality  and  weakness  of 


•  GUnnone,  vnl.  ii.,  p.  240.— Mura-  Chicw  Fiorentrni,  vnl.  i>.,  P«rtf  ii-, 

tnri,  Aniwli,  vul.  xi.,  pp.  1 7,  l.'<5.  p.  4!).— Vitiiri,  I'rDnnw  Viir  Hn  Pit- 

+  M«lnpini,™p.  ill— Mu™iori,TnL  tnri.    Parle  i".  y.t.  [.,  p.  ■-'■.'*!   >l*o 

xi..  pjh  17,  U5.  inViudiAM,iiw.T»B,vol.  i,p.  202. 
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monarchs,  and  the  vast  empire  of  Charlemagne  inBeneibly 
slipped  from  the  graBp  of  hia  feeble  deacendanU.  Frovincee 
became  the  properqr  of  their  Dukes  ;  capitals  were  mastered 
by  belligerent  Prelates  ;  cities  yielded  to  the  power  of  aspiring 
Counts,  end  scarcely  a.  tonn,  castle,  or  village  but  what  ac' 
knowledged  any  master  but  the  King.  At  length  Chariea  le 
Gros  the  last  of  Charlemagne's  dynasty  was  formally  deposed 
in  887,  and  dying  the  next  year  left  Italy  a  prey  to  the  ruth- 
less ambition  of  rival  princes.  The  miseriee  of  a  long-continued 
civil  war  overspread  the  land ;  competitors  sprang  up  like 
noxious  weeds  in  a  ruined  garden,  and  the  country  was  soon 
bristling  with  hostile  lances**.  Guide,  Marquis  of  Spoleto.  and 
Bereoger  of  Friuli  towered  far  above  the  rest  in  reckless 
struggles  for  the  vacant  throne ;  both  of  them  young,  powerfid, 
and  aspiring,  both  of  them  allied  to  the  Carlovingian  race  ;  one 
a  Lombard,  the  other  a  Frank ;  each  inflamed  by  public 
rivalry  and  haling  each  other  from  private  persecution ;  a 
dreary  prospect  opened  on  the  people  and  was  &tally  realised. 

For  sixty  years  war  rolled  on  in  Wood  with  various  chance 
but  endless  fiuy :  victor  and  vanquished  by  turns,  each  alter- 
nately bought  the  support  of  clergy  and  nobles  by  fresh  spolia- 
tions of  royal  power,  the  defeated  candidate  being  ever  the  pre- 
sent favourite ;  for  he  promised  much  and  inspired  no  fear, 
while  the  victor  required  a  degree  of  obedience  which  the  nobles 
were  resolved  not  to  accord  to  either  }. 

Berenger  enjoyed  an  interval  of  repose  by  Guide's  death 
in  694;  he  governed  through  a  wild  and  stormy  reign,  of 
thirty  years,  and  died  invested  with  the  imperial  dignity, 
which  was  then  conferred  on  all  the  Italian  kings  who 
marched  in  arms  to  Romel. 

Although  a  man  of  talent  and   coiurage,   and  not  devoid 

*  Gibbon,  lol.  v.,  dup.  xlix. — Sit-    nini.  Lib.  Tiii..  cait.  li.,  p.  56S. 
moodi.  Rep.  Itallannn,  toL  i.  J  Gibbon,  vol.  t.,  p.  U8,  {4to  ei) 

t  HunWri,  Amuli,   toL   lii. — De- 
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of  virtueH,  his  reign  vas  n  period  of  the  greatest  disorder 
and  coin{>lete  disorgnnisation  of  societr.  A  coastant  Stale 
of  civil  war  ivith  tbe  evorlastiog  ra^'agea  of  Hungarian 
and  Saracen  freebooters  t*jre  the  cimiitry  to  pieces,  and  threw 
every  town,  villt^e.  and  feudiil  chieftain,  nav,  almost  erary 
individual  upon  their  owi  resoturcs  fi>r  pulilic  and  printe 
safely,  luul  the  mauitcuunoc  even  of  a  sluidov  of  civil 
government  *. 

The  result  van,  that  after  the  second  Berenger's  deposition 
in  iiHl,  when  Dtbo  the  l-'irst  m  the  following  year  beciune 
king  and  emperor,  be  found  no  i-nch  luxurious  efSemi- 
nat«  race  as  the  corruption  of  Home  had  left  to  attract 
without  the  power  of  ri'pelliuu  his  northern  ancestors ; 
adversity  liad  well  knemled,  re-mouldeil,  and  as  it  were. 
stamped  with  pristine  enorjjj-  the  great  Italian  race ;  a  model 
somewhat  rudely  hlocked  pcrliniw,  hut  with  bold  features 
and  commanding  aspectt. 

He  foiuid  a  warlike,  fierce,  and  iuilependent  nohility  that 
miuld  sutler  no  foreign  comiKtitor  in  eivil  or  roilitniy  em- 
plo>-mcnts  ;  n  race  of  gentlemen  inferior  in  ]iower  as  in  rank, 
but  ciiually  detemiined  ;  chiefs  who  ruled  (heir  own  domains 
with  absolute  autliority,  and  were  continually  exercised  in  arms. 
He  found  those  that  sternly  demanded  a  voice  in  the  national 
aaacmblies;  men  resolved  lo  interfere  in  the  formation  of  thoee 
laws  which  they  were  roijiiii'ed  tn  obey,  and  who  refiised  all 
taxation  bnt  what  they  themselves  imposed.  In  the  inferior 
citizens  ho  found  similar  energy,  congenial  apirit,  and  a  strong 
determination  to  !«  free,  with  a  union  of  heart  anil  liand  that 
flnoUy  accomplished  it.  He  found  also  the  cities  generally 
governed  by  Coimts  who  were  often  prelates,  and  being  all 
Italians,  not  well  aiTected  to  the  empire;. 

•  Gbnnnnc,  rol,  iv.,  p.  103.  J  Muralnri,    .VmifliKi    lulinnc,   voL 

f  Sirmoiidi,  rnl.  i.,  cEiip.  L,  p.  4, —     tH,,  Diucruiionc  xlvL,  p.  Ki. 
Oiluinonp,  vol.  iv,  j..  146. 
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To  their  lordly  independence  he  opposed  the  Bpuit  of  civic 
liberly,  snd  lu^ed  the  citizens  to  strengthen  their  own 
position  and  privileges  by  resisting  the  power  of  these 
Bmbitious  men ;  the  imperial  countenance  made  this  on  easier 
task,  for  the  Counts  had  no  regular  troops,  and  either 
popular  authority  or  popular  favour  became  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  successful  issue  of  their  enterprises.  Their 
revenue,  though  sometimes  increased  by  land,  consisted  of  a 
third  of  all  fines  on  criminals,  vhich  in  the  then  loose  condition 
of  society  vrhen  punishments  were  in  general  pecuniaiy.  must 
have  been  considerable,  and  no  doubt  proved  as  fertile  a  source 
of  injustice  as  it  was  a  powerful  incentive  to  liberty*. 

The  Italian  cities  vrorked  smoothly  with  Otho,  and  by  seUii^ 
eveij  favour  for  some  fresh  concession  from  the  Counts,  gra- 
dually moulded  their  several  constitutions ;  yet  while  any  of 
his  descendants  remained  they  were  true  to  the  Saxon  rule, 
and  content  to  accumulate  materials  for  the  advent  of  general 
freedom. 

The  Houseof  Saxony  finished  with  the  third  Otho  in  1002, 
after  a  nominal  rule  of  forty  years  over  the  Italian  provinces, 
fifteen  only  having  been  really  passed  there  and  those  in  short 
interrupted  visits  ;  the  general  government  was  consequently 
weakened,  jn  some  departments  paralysed  by  the  absence  of 
its  chief,  and  naturally  fell  back  on  the  great  feudal  barons 
and  larger  communities,  which  severally  absorbed  the  powers 
of  self-legislation  and  all  other  functions  of  royalty.  The  towns 
chose  their  own  consuls  and  senates ;  each  claimed  tiie  right 
of  government  and  self-defence,  and  eveiy  citizen  necessarily 
became  a  soldier ;  the  power  of  arraa  was  not  only  used  against 
foreign  intruders  but  claimed  as  a  privilege  in  private  war,  a 
privilege  to  which  they  thought  themselves  as  much  entitled  as 
any  great  vassal  of  the  empire. 
■  L.  CuuiDi,  Sfp  litorid  d'Aatichiti  ToKaae,  vol.  i.,  p.   5. — Biimoodi, 
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Mnjfiitmliis  wan  nlncU.-'l  by  (lw>ir  p<?«rs,  the  toses  were  im- 
[I'M':']  Uy  k^niiihI  i''>iiiH(iiit,  ami  jiublic  e\]H.>»diui»  confided  to 
n  jiariiriiliir  i'»iiiii:il ;  Ujiim  every  muiiit-iimlity  as  well  as  each 
f'Tij'bl  cliji.'fljuii  (^m'luiilly  r»iiil>'ii»'i1  into  a  sepamU  sUtC 
wliii'li  iiiiuiuti;il  mil]  ciLTcfu)  Miily  »f  itit  ovii  welfare  aooil 
f'lil'iit  llinl  it  ever  liiniK-d  u  inirt  iiml  {Dtrnt:!  of  the  common 
'^iijiiiry.  Nil  iiujii'ihiil  tic  Hiiy  loiiijiT  united  tli>?ni,  niA 
iiiiiu:lit  jipiiii'iiiiij  ill  jiM'lf,  unil  »iily  nithii)  tliix  limit  were 

f< 1  riiiy  i'iitii)Nitriiiis;    the   world  witliout  wns  a  mnuiger, 

urti'ii  iiii  I'lji'iiiy.  mill  tliviM'i'  im<-  sminv  of  tliuso  dirisioiis 
tliiii  liiiiir  mill  I'kir  will  |>ri'V<-i]l  llnly  fntni  taking;  lier  proper 
ir^iiiiiii  ill  Kiim|ii'.  mil  wliiili  still  i-\ih»c  her  to  tLe  most 
li'iHi'iiiil  mill  iiiis.'Pi].iili»isinvH.I.'r^. 

Ki'iTjit  uiiiliir  iIk;  lijiiiliiig  iliiiiiiiiiiin  nf  Rome,  Italy 
iirvr  yt  was  iiiiit<-it ;  tlii^  rt'|iul>.ioii  ol'  disuonl  lias  alnnTB 
lii:iii  iu-ii\t:  luiil  iiiiiiiniiJ  gniviiy  ]Biivcrless  within  lier;  yet 
l.liin-  vkiis   imr,  H'hint-  firm   lhl<u^h  ilc-jiolic  pressure  would 

liiiv'T  roiii|ii'lli'il  inr  ti itc  iiii'l  Ite  piworful ;    tlio  times  were 

ftiivintii,  liJH  iiiniiiH  mi|Nipiiliir,  mid  his  imme  is  therefore  too 

li<.'l]ily   tniiliii    by    tl •.   wlmni    hi'    would  hnve   gradually 

tiKoijiUl  iiiiij  thi^  form  urn  Kxlid  iiKlopeiidcnt  luitioiif. 

Ily  iiihii'x  i-'ir  11111^1111  ill  '.H>-j,  th<-  wi-s(em  Kmi>ire  passed  to 
ihi'  kiiit;t  iif 'ii!riiimiy.  or  mi.ir<>  iiirreclly  KjioHkiug  relumed  to 
till!  j-'niiik)t,  fiir  (ieniiiHiy  was  thou  <.-ulIed  orienlnl,  as  Ganl 
wiLs  •iriidoilril  l''niui-u;  ihc  luime  being  oven  now  dimly 
rociiKiiisod  in  ibiitnf  Fraiii'ouiii. 

dthii  WHS  sun  III  Henry  the  Fowler,  and  a  desoendant  of 
\S'itikind  the  Siixon  I'msiljlo  to  I  hnrli'timpnea  mugh  no- 
tions of  prupagalinj;  Cbrislimiity ;  at  the  hiad  of  a  vieturioua 
army  lie  pruniiitly  replied  to  (ho  eidl  of  Italy  where  the 
Meiimd  Hereufjor  had  become  mliuus;  rescued  the  Pupe, 
dejioMcd  the  tyrant,  and  placed  the  empire  pennanently  hi  the 
•  Ciiinnonv,  v.il.  iv..  pp.  U'J— I  .'iU.— SiMiiomli,  tdL  i,  chip.  vL 
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hands  of  his  coimtrymeu.  This  important  event  catablished 
two  points  of  European  policy,  which,  bom  of  force  and  con- 
firmed by  time,  remained  still  untouched  until  the  course  of 
ages  brought  a  second  Charlemagne  to  begin  a  new  chapter 
in  the  history  of  nations :  these  were,  that  the  monarch  of 
Bome  should  be  chosen  by  the  German  Diet  and  Italian 
States ;  but  that  he  could  not  legally  assume  the  titles  of 
Augustus  and  Emperor  until  formally  crowned  by  the  Boman 
Pontiff*. 

The  death  of  Otho  the  Third,  in  1002,  left  Italy  ^ain 
free ;  her  engagements  and  gratitude  to  his  family  naturally 
ceased ;  the  wars  consequent  on  a  disputed  succession  gave 
the  young  communities  an  occasion  of  trying  their  strength, 
and  they  soon  proved  that,  while  united,  there  was  little 
need  of  the  self-interested  and  ever  doubtful  protection  of 
Btrangers. 

During  these  dark  times  we  have  but  meagre  accounts  of 
Florence:  Otho  I.  is  said  to  havo  enlarged  its  territory  £rom 
three  miles  to  six  m  the  year  963 ;  and  his  grandson  to  have 
sppointed  Hugo,  Marquis  of  Tuscajiy,  his  Vicar  in  Italy,  about 
983,  who  established  his  court  at  Florence  and  was  celebrated 
for  his  great  talents  hut  extreme  Ucentiousness,  until  a 
vision  reformed  him.  This  vision  benefited  the  Church 
by  the  subsequent  erection  of  several  abbeys  as  the  most 
efiective  atonement,  amongst  others  that  of  Buonsolazzo  where 
it  occurred,  a  fact  mentioned  in  his  own  letter  of  thanks  to  the 
Ubaldini  for  their  grant  of  that  place  to  build  the  conventf. 
His  mother  Willa,  daughter  of  Boniface,  Marquis  of  Spoleto, 
and  wife  of  Hubert,  Marquis  of  Tuscany,  with  equal  devotion 


*  GibboD,  Tol.  T.,    clupg.  ilii,  and 

Iv^-Giaaaone,  toI,  St,  pp.  144, 149, 

— Muntori,  Addd  S63. — SiimoDdi,     ij>.  »)fU.     Tlie  viiiga  Kemi  <o  tuve 

ToL  Ti.,  cbsp  i.,  p.  36.  bean  well  got  up,  md  ver;  effecliul 

f  Tliu    cBiiou   and    cvidentlj   nn-     Uilb  DtDnllj  ud  physicmll;'. 
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in  903  fotmded  Santa  Maria  de'  Benedettini,  better  known  u 
the  "Badia"  of  Florence,  and  the  early  seat  of  republican 
gOTernment  before  either  of  the  public  palaces  existed*. 

Sigonius  affirms  that  Florence  as  noil  as  Pisa  and  Genoa 
began  to  make  »  figure  about  the  year  1003,  an  assertion  that 
Muratori,  who  cities  him,  is  strongly  inclined  to  doubt,  thou^ 
perhaps  without  Bufficicnt  reason  f. 

Whether  Florence  wns  or  wns  not  so  distinguished,  is  un- 
certain ;  but  that  she  enjoyed  that  progressive  atat«  of 
prosperity  which  justifies  the  assertion  of  Sigonius  may  be 
inferred  from  sul)sei]uent  indications  of  national  independence, 
while  improving  the  opportunity  afforded  to  all  the  infimt 
States  for  the  achievement  of  (lieir  lil)erty  during  the  wars 
of  Ardoino  of  Ivrea  and  Henry,  Duke  of  Bavaria. 

No  sooner  had  the  last  Otho's  death  become  public  than 
the  Italian  nobles  and  prelates  met  at  Pavia  glad  at  their 
recovered  liberty ;  the  majority  being  adverse  to  foreign  rule 
resolved  to  elect  a  native  prince,  and  their  choice  fell  on 
Ardoino,  who  was  instantly  crowned  in  the  cathedral  of  that 
city,  A.D.  1002:  being  a  man  of  sagacity  and  enterprise  his 
first  act  was  to  confirm  evety  ecclesiastical  privilege,  for  the 
clergy  could  not  then  be  safely  neglected :  but  a  formidable 
rival  soon  appeared  in  the  jwraun  of  Henty  of  Bavaria,  who 
was  crowned  the  same  year  as  king  of  GeraianyJ. 

Although  the  Italians  considered  themselves  absolved  by 
Otho's  decease  from  any  further  allegiance  to  Saxony,  the 
new  king,  who  was  also  a  descendant  of  Henry  the  Fowler, 
diiferod  widely  from  this  notion,  asserting  that  obedience  was 
due  t*)  the  crown,  not  the  man,  and  moreover  resolving  to 

•  Tronci,   Ann«li  Piwini,    voL  i.,  p.  J  He    mi    llfiiry  11.    of  GenDuif, 

16.— Storii  delti   Cua   UUildlDi,  p.  uiwering  to  HC017  1.  of  the  luliuw, 

18. — Gallctii,      lUgioniincalo      dell  who  onl;  reckon  ihoM  u  Empcnn 

oc^ne  delk  Bsdii  Flanntiat.  vim  wen:  crowned  hj  tfac  Popn,  ud 

t  Sigoniut.  Hilt,  dc  Regno  lulia,  tbetefota  exclude  Honrj  (he  Fowtcr. 
Lib.Tiii.,|>.187. — Uuntari,Aii.  100ft. 
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exact  it.  The  dissensions  of  Iiombardy  fiiToimd  him,  for 
Milan  and  Pavia  being  rivals,  whoever  was  elected  in  one  cit; 
was  sure  to  be  opposed  bj  the  other. 

The  absence  of  Amolpbo,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  on  an 
embassy  to  Constantinople,  was  another  obstacle  to  Ardoino : 
this  prelate  on  his  return  disputed  the  election  altogether, 
on  the  authority  of  a  papal  decree  which  he  said  had  made 
the  archbishops  of  Milan  arbiters  of  the  Italian  monarchy,  and 
rendered  any  election  invalid  where  he  and  his  sufir^ans  had 
not  assisted*.  A  Diet  was  therefore  convoked  at  Roncaglia, 
and  Amolpho  succeeded  in  having  Henry  the  Second  also 
chosen  as  sovereign  of  Italy;  he  crossed  the  Alps  in  1004, 
with  a  lai^  army,  and  baffling  Ardoino,  whose  followers 
grado^y  left  him,  was  solemnly  crowned  by  the  Archbishop 
at  Favia,  while  the  rival  monarch  waited  m  his  own  domains 
for  a  more  propitious  moment^.  It  was  not  long  iu  coming, 
for  an  event  occurred  on  the  very  evening  of  Henry's  corona- 
tion that  bound  the  Paviana  more  strongly  to  their  own 
elected  monarch,  and  spread  a  general  horror  of  Germany 
throughout  the  Italian  Peninsula. 

Insults  offered  to  the  citizens,  who  were  perhaps  secretly 
incited  by  Ardoino s  agents,  fiist  commenced  the  agitation; 
tumults  soon  followed,  weapons  began  to  flash  and  eyes  to 
listen.  Henry's  courtiers  reported  the  disturbance  much  in 
the  familiar  strain  we  still  occasionally  hear;  they  described 
it  as  the  "  Fury  of  the  populace" — "  An  exptotion  of  the  arro- 
gance of  ilavet  that  mwt  be  rtpeUed  by  force,"  and  similar 
expressions.  Force  was  accordingly  used,  but  the  citizens 
aoaa  got  possession  of  the  ramparts ;  their  anger  and  numbers 
augmented,  and  the  monarch  was  finally  besieged  in  his  own 

*  Covmo,  della  Rent  Duchi  s  Mu-  xiv.,  who  doc*  not  meation  the  Diet. 
dktn  di  ToKHU,  Puts  ii*,  p.  3. —  i-  Fnn,  Mwio  Fiorentiai,  Hemoiie 
Siui»4di,ToL  i.,  p.  70. — Muntoti,TaL    di  Matilda,  Lib.  x,,  p.  8. 
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palace.  The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  appeared  at  a  ?rindaw 
and  endeavoured  to  calm  them ;  he  was  silenced  by  showere 
of  missiles  and  retired  in  terror ;  the  troops  then  in  the  city 
joined  the  conflict,  which  lasted  throughout  the  ni^t  and  eyen 
until  broad  daylight  glared  on  the  furious  combatants.  Eveiy 
street  was  barricaded ;  stones,  arrows,  and  wooden  beams  fell 
thick  and  fast  from  roof  and  window  ;  fresh  forces  continually 
Inured  in  from  the  camp,  but  ineifectually ;  at  last  there  issued 
an  imperial  order  to  fire  the  town ;  a  thousand  brands  soon 
flamed  through  the  air  and  were  tossed  from  house  to  house 
until  the  ancient  Pavia,  the  venerable  seat  of  Lombard 
dominion,  became  a  mass  of  blood  and  ashes  !  Henry  retired 
to  a  monaster}'  beyond  the  walls  and  left  the  miserable  in- 
habitants to  be  butchered  by  his  barbarian  followers  while 
he  hastened  away  from  a  people  so  cruelly  injiured :  he 
arrived  at  ^lilnn  and  soon  departed  for  Germany  followed  by 
deep  curses  from  all  the  Italian  nation*. 

Whether  Tuscany  acknowledged  Ardoino  at  this  period  is 
somewliat  doubtful,  but  the  inhabitants  submitted  to  Henry 
and  were  apparently  without  a  governing  Marquis,  a  point  of 
some  liistorical  interest,  as  it  bears  on  the  reputed  independence 
of  Florence  in  the  subsequent  war  and  capture  of  Fiesolef. 

Tuscany  wliich,  under  the  Romans,  consisted  of  the  two  pro* 
vinces  of  "  Siiburhicaria''  and  **Annonaria"  had  from  the  time 
of  Longinus  been  ruled,  as  before  mentioned,  by  Dukes  and 
Marquises,  altliough  at  certain  periods  every  trace  of  them  as 
general  governors  is  cither  doubtful  or  entirely  obliterated. 
The  first  Lombard  duke  of  whom  any  sure  record  remains,  is 
a  certain  "  Ahvisino"  who  flourished  about  the  year  685  ;  and 
the  last,  though  of  more  doubtful  existence,  is  **  Tachiputo"  in 
the   eighth  century,  when   Lucca  was  the  principal  seat  of 

*  Muratori,  Anno  1004. — Sismondi,  — MazzauroBa,  Storia  di  Lucca,  vol.  i^ 
▼ol.  i.,  p.  71.  p.  32. 

f  Muratori,  Annali,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  174. 
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government,  with  the  privil^e  of  coining,  although  her  Counts 
were  not  always  Dukes  and  Marquises  of  Tuscany*. 

About  the  jeai  600,  the  title  of  Duke  seems  ti)  have  changed 
to  that  of  Count,  and  although  both  are  afterwards  used  the 
Utter  is  most  common :  Muratori  says,  that  this  dignity  was 
in  813  enjoyed  by  a  certain  Boniface  whom  Siamondi  believes 
to  be  the  ancestor  of  Countess  Matdlda ;  but  her  father,  the  eon 
of  Tedftldo,  belonged  to  another  race  :  he  was  the  grandson  to 
Attoue,  Azzo,  or  Adelberto  Count  of  Cannosa  the  uncle  and 
delirerer  of  the  Empress  Adelaide  from  captivity  in  a  castle 
on  the  lake  of  Gardaf.  The  line  of  Boni&ce  I.  liniehed  in 
1001  by  the  death  of  Hugo  the  Great,  already  mentioned, 
whom  Dante  calls  the 


Id  leita  di  Tommuo  riDComfbrti  t" 

After  him,  on  account  of  the  civil  vrara  between  Ardoino  and 
Heniy,  there  was  no  permanent  Duke  until  1014,  when  the 
latter  appointed  Ranieri,  whom  Conrad  the  SaUque  deposed  in 
1037,  making  room  for  Boniface  the  father  of  Countess 
Matilda  §. 

This  heroine  died  in  1II5  after  a  reign  of  active  exertioD 
for  herself  and  the  Church  against  the  Emperors,  which 
generated  the  ia&nt  and  as  yet  nameless  factions  of  Guelph 
and  Ghib«line.  Matilda  endured  tliis  contest  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  and  constancy  of  aagman  combined  with  a  manly 
courage  that  must  ever  render  Her  name  respectable,  whether 
proceedii^  from  the  bigotiy  of  the  age  or  to  oppose  imperial 

■  Miinloii,  AnnilS,  Anno  773.—  mondi,  to).  L,  p.  lS,(notr).— Roren- 
Muunm,  Storii  di  Lnco,  xol.  i..  tloi,  ViU  di  Mttildi,  Ub.  L,  p.  R; 
p.  ]9,  who  ritca  *  HS.  of  this  yeai  Lib.  iiL,  p.  4G. — Mnnlori,  Annmli, 
686.  in  th«  tnWutt  of  ttie  wchicirif  Anni  9S1,  1001,  1003,  1004,  ind 
rop^  fitre  of  ihtt  cil]i.  1027. 

f  Her  intera«ting  iioc;  mnld  nwlie     t  ft^-,  Cuto  ivi. 

■  good  tubj«t  for  x  rominre. — Sit-     j  MunmM,  Stoni,  to!,  i ,  p.  32. 
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Hmbition  in  JefeDCC  of  her  own  defective  title.  According  to 
the  lavs  of  that  time  nhe  could  not  ss  a  female  inherit  bet 
father's  state§,  for  even  male  hoiis  required  a  royal  confirmation: 
Matilda  therefore  having  no  legal  right,  feared  the  Emperor 
and  L'luug  to  the  Popes,  nho  alreodj  riaimed  among  other 
prerogatives,  the  suiireme  disposal  of  kiugdoms*.  Both  religion 
and  policy  niid  even  natural  feeling  were  probably  comtnned 
with  the  superKtitious  detestation  of  what  was  generally  deemed 
the  impious  conduL-t  of  Meurr  IV.  and  the  German  priestlwod. 
From  earliest  youth  Matilda  had  seen  nothing  but  imperial 
persecution  in  her  own  family ;  her  fiither,  who  was  both  feared 
and  envied  for  his  opulenrc,  hardly  escaped  the  emperor's 
machinatiouH  i  her  mother,  made  priRotier  by  treacheir,  re- 
mained a  hostage  until  tlie  death  of  Hcnn-IIl.i  her  step-father 
waa  persocuted  by  that  mouartli,  bis  bmtlier  fon-«d  to  shield 
himself  under  the  monastic  liahit  from  similar  injustice,  and  the 
death  of  her  infant  brother  and  sister  waa  supposed  to  be 
accelerated  by  these  misfortunes. 

Tho  Church  liuil  ever  come  forward  as  the  friend  of  her 
house  and  from  childhood  she  hud  breathed  an  atmosphere  of 
blind  and  devoted  submissiun  to  its  nutliurity :  even  when 
only  tiflecn  she  had  appenred  in  anns  against  its  enemies  and 
made  two  successful  expeditions  to  assist  Pope  Alexander  II. 
during  her  mother's  lifetime  f. 

No  wonder  then  that  in  a  superstitious  age  when  monarchs 
trembled  at  an  angry  voice  |^m  the  I.nteron,  the  habits  of 
early  youth  ahnuld  have  mingled  with  ever,-  action  of  Matilda's 
life,  and  spread  an  agreeable  iniraije  over  the  prospect  of  her 
eternal  ssWation :  the  power  that  tamed  a  Henry *3  pride,  a 
Barbarossa's  fierceness,  and  afterwards  witlistood  die  vast 
ability  of  a  Frederic,  might  without  shame  liave  been  reverenced 
by  a  girl  whose  feeUngs  so  harmonised  with  the  sacred  strains 
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of  andent  tradition  and  priestly  dignity.  Bnt  from  whatever 
motive,  the  reaott  vras  a  continual  aggrandisement  of  eccl«- 
siastica ;  in  prosperity  and  adversity ;  during  life  and  after 
death;  from  the  lowliest  priest  to  the  proudest  pontiff. 

The  fearless  assertion  of  her  own  independence  by  euceessful 
stmg^es  with  the  Emperor  was  an  example  not  overlooked 
by  the  young  Italian  communities  under  Matilda's  rule,  who 
were  already  accused  by  imperial  legitimacy  of  political  inno- 
vation and  visionary  notions  of  government 

These  seeds  of  liberty  began  first  to  germinate  amongst  the 
Lombard  plains,  but  quickly  spreading  over  the  Apennines 
were  welcomed  throughout  Tuscany  :  increasing  numbers  gave 
confidence  to  new  opinions ;  commerce  and  industry  were 
speedily  unchained;  a  brilliant  light  broke  into  the  human 
mind,  and  the  march  of  independence  became  inconceivably 
rapid.  The  ancient  municiped  government  had  never  entirely 
ceased,  and  the  already-mentioned  ma^atrates  called  "SchuUe" 
or  "  Schultkieu ;"  "Eekerini"  and  "Scavini  "  by  the  Lombards, 
Franks,  and  ItAlians,  still  formed  the  council  of  the  Count : 
tiiey  were  a  popularly  elected  representation  of  the  citizens, 
and  under  Frankish  government  judged  all  common  pleas. 
Under  the  Othos  these  northern  forms  were  annulled,  and 
consuls  elected  by  public  suflrage  after  the  ancient  Roman 
manner  which,  in  defiance  of  conquest,  seems  to  have  stitl 
clung  to  the  Italian  heart. 

The  fimctions  of  General  and  Judge  had  previously  been 
united  in  the  Count,  (whose  authority,  however,  ceased  in 
presence  of  the  Duke  or  Marquis,)  and  were  tnuiaferred  to  the 
consuls  on  the  suppression  of  that  office  :  his  powers  exteuded 
even  to  the  granting  of  life  to  condemned  criminals,  and  in 
the  royal  Frankish  inatroctions  it  is  ordered,  that  he  should 
"  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  laws  by  which  the  people 
are  to  be  judged;  that  he  love  justice  and  be  quick  in 
administering  it ;  that  he  hold  '  MaUi '  (or  public  court») 
e2 
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evoiy  month,  and  be  careful  to  have  a  particular  regard  to  the 
complaints  of  widows,  orphans,  minors,  and  the  poor;  and 
lastly,  that  the  court  should  sit  hffore  dinner."  He  also  heU 
"  Placiti "  or  tribunals  for  prii-ato  actions,  assisted  by  the 
Seaeiiii  and  minor  judges,  with  whose  aid  judgment  waa  ^ven*. 

All  causes  were  ordered  to  lie  concluded  in  four  dajs,  and 
in  cufica  of  appeal  si^,  or  even  twelve  if  the  cause  wctB 
intricate;  after  which  it  was  carried  before  the  king:  no 
counsel  was  allowed,  oa  every  man  was  considered  competent  to 
Bpcak  of  what  he  know,  and  truth  more  likely  to  be  elicited 
from  principals  than  ailvocates :  half  the  fmee  in  general 
went  to  the  sufferer,  with  an  oblit^tion  to  pardon  his  enemy, 
in  order  to  promot-e  peace  and  good  will. 

Their  form  of  process  was  clear  and  concise.  A  calls  B 
into  court,  and  Khortly  prefers  his  charge,  li  denies  and 
Justifiea.  Tho  judge  says,  "  Prove  this  or  lose  thy  csum." 
Death  was  a  mrc  punishment,  for  the  object  was  to  dissolve 
hatred,  and  stop  contention.  The  Lombards  were  also  very 
humHTie  to  their  alavea,  who  were  not  capitally  punished  even 
for  robber}'  and  desertion :  torture  was  unkuown  :  a  culprit 
descn'ing  death  was  deUvered  up  to  the  injured  person,  who 
was  allowed  to  pardon,  but  forbidden  to  use  any  cmel^  in 
executing  the  seutencef. 

The  dignity  of  Count  was  ver^-  distinguished,  and  as  an  Italian 
prince,  he  voted  amongst  Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Prelate* 
in  the  election  of  Itahon  monarchs;.  Most  of  his  authority 
afterwards  devolved  on  the  Consuls  who  presided  in  three 
different  assemblies,  namely,  the  "  Crfdmaa"  or  privy  council, 
the  " Senate"  and  the  general  assembly  of  the  people  or 
"  PiirtianuitL"  The  first,  which  in  some  states  was  chosen 
from  the  "  Great  Council,"  managed  the  finances  and  foreign 

*  Munttori.   Antichiti  lulunc,   Du-     c>)»  lii. 

Krtuione  S2.  i  Cuitini,     Siggi    Iilorici,    vol.     i^ 

t  Dtniiu,  Rivol.  d'lUlii,   Lib.  ni.,     p.  S. 
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affiura,  and  served  as  a  check  on  the  consols.  The  second, 
generally  composed  of  a  hundred  membere,  under  the  various 
names  of  "Senate,"  "Great  CouticU,"  "Special  CouneU,"  tmA 
"Council  of  the  People,"  prepared  all  pubbc  acts  previous  to 
their  being  offered  for  confirmation  to  the  parliament,  which 
however  commonly  required  the  sanction  of  the  Credenza. 

The  third  was  the  sovereign  power  of  the  nation ;  the 
people  assembled  at  the  sound  of  the  "  Campana  "  or  public 
bell,  and  discussed  all  national  questions  in  the  great  square 
of  the  palace,  whence  they  were  usually  addressed,  and  laws 
thence  offered  for  their  sanction.  Some  communities  in 
addition  to  their  Consuls,  elected  niinisters  of  war,  justice  and 
public  economy ;  they  had  no  Senate,  but  only  the  "  Great 
Council"  composed  of  heads  of  families,  and  the  Credema 
chosen  from  it  *. 

This  was  the  general  form  of  free  Italian  government  in  the 
eleventh  century;  but  there  are  no  accurate  accounts  of  the 
precise  period  of  its  introduction  to  Florence,  although  oa  we 
have  seen,  the  testimony  of  her  earliest  wrifers  refers  it,  and 
possibly  with  truth,  to  the  age  of  Charlemagne  t-  If  this  be 
correct,  Consuls  must  have  been  there  long  subordinate  to 
Counts,  and  therefore,  not  an  invariable  symbol  of  complete 
liberty,  as  Miu^tori  believes,  only  an  approximation  to  it, 
which  through  Charlemagne's  &vour  might  have  been  obtained 
somewhat  earlier  in  Florence,  but  was  generally  acquired  in 
Italy  under  the  Saion  Othos;. 

In  their  wars  with  each  other  the  young  republics  soon 
threw  off  every  restraint,  and  with  a  professed  obedience  to  the 
emperor's  person  no  longer  heeded  either  prince  or  minister. 

It  seems  probable  that  in  Tuscany,  towards  the  commence- 

•  MunloH,   Antichiti  d'ltalim,  tamo  f  Mileipini    aad     Villuii.— Msr    Ui 

IT.,    DiiKrUz<  46   ud  46.^Aniu1i,  Coppo  Stffani. — BoniDHgni  and  other*. 

Tol.  IV.,  pp.  362.  365  ;  vol.  xvi.,  pp.  t  Mnnlori,   Anno    1 107— St'Qon.li, 

30e,  25B,  34fi,  Svo  td.  vol.  i.,  p.  349. 
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nieot  of  tlio  twelfUi  centun',  the  Coimt'u  authori^  bad  passed ' 
entirelj  into  the  principHl  communitiea,  leaving  that  of  the 
llarquis  aa  yet  untouched ;  but  there  are  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  Countess  I^latilda  in  sonic  of  her  difficulties  «aa 
induced  to  sell  or  cede  a  portion  of  her  ]>owcr,  and  prubHblTaU 
thftt  of  the  Counts,  either  to  create  a  »-ar-fund,  or  to  secure  > 
more  cordial  supjiort  from  tho  risiu);  communities.  As  an 
example,  we  have  the  autlientic  account  of  her  motlira, 
Beatrice.  Imving  sold  in  l(H)i>  all  Jurisdiction  over  the 
'  (iistelhi  di  Poreiiri '  for  two  hundred  pounds  weight  of  silver, 
when  she  was  pressed  fur  money  near  Pii«a,  while  an  unwilling 
hostage  to  the  emperur  Tienrj-  III.  * 

Altogether,  there  appears  little  reason  to  douhl  the  intenial 
freedom  of  most  Tuscan  cities  verv  early  in  the  eleventh 
century ;  nben  no  efficient  governor  cxifited,  when  the  coantrjr 
was  eonvulsed  by  civil  war.  and  when  each  town  conaulting 
iinly  its  own  interests,  sidcil  nitli  either  monarch  and  extracted 
(vncessiuiis  from  both.  The  war  Iwtwccn  Pisa  mid  Lucca  in 
tODQ,  and  the  defeat  of  Lucca  at  Acquiilunga  in  11)01,  coupled 
with  certain  expeditions  of  Pisa  af^nst  ihe  Saracens  almut  tho 
same  ei*oeh,  all  show  us  how  early  these  cities  began  to  feel 
their  strength,  although  not  yet  bold  enough  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  supremo  ifiwcr  of  the  provincial  dukes. 
Yol  tho  bitter  seem  t«  liave  allowed  these  private  wars  in  the 
heart  of  their  dominions,  either  says  Fiurentini,  because  it  was 
lawful  imdcr  the  Counts  to  arm  in  their  own  defenre.  saving 
the  emperor's  authority ;  as  may  be  gathered  from  tlie  laws  of 
those  days ;  or  because  the  exluuistion  of  their  treasuri-.  and  the 
vent  which  such  dissensions  opened  for  the  exludution  of 
turbulent  spirita  would  make  theai  more  tolerant  of  that  yoke 
that  they  had  so  frequently  attempted  to  shake  oS  m  the 
preceding  centuij-.  and  which  tho  distance  of  imperial  support 

•  FiorcDLini,  Mem.  di  Mkiilda,  Lib.  i.,  p.  S3. 
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rendered  every  da;  lesa  tenable  *.  But  this  anomalouB  sate 
may  be  accounted  for  bj  wh^t  has  already  been  narrated  about 
the  need  of  arming  against  the  Huns  and  Saracens :  men  once 
accostomed  to  self-government  and  the  use  of  arms  are  not 
easily  subdued:  that  which  sprang  from  a  combination  of 
weakness  in  the  governors  with  strength  and  necessity  in  the 
governed,  would  naturally  stand  its  ground  loi^  after  both  the 
necessity  and  weakness  had  disappeared :  the  sweets  of  liberty 
overcome  its  bitters ;  they  are  not  relinquished  without  a. 
struggle ;  and  this  neither  dukes  nor  emperors  were  then  in  a 
condition  to  attempt. 

A  free  spirit  was  now  widely  spread ;  nor  wgre  the  civilisa- 
tion and  industry  of  these  young  commoaweolths  less  worthy 
of  praise  than  their  steady  pursuit  of  liberty,  if  we  may  trust 
the  account  of  Otho,  Bishop  of  Friaingen,  the  uncle  of  Frederic 
Barbaroasa,  who  has  left  a  curious  and  instructive  passage  on 
both  these  points :  he  marvelled  that  the  Italians  assembled  at 
RoncBgliain  1154  retained  none  of  the  barbarism  of  their  Lom- 
bard ancestors,  but  in  manners  and  language  possessed  much  of 
the  grace  and  polish  of  Rome.  So  much  were  they  attached  to 
liberty,  he  says,  that  they  would  not  be  governed  by  a  single 
person,  bat  elected  Consuls  chosen  from  the  three  orders  of 
Captains,  Vavassours  and  Plebeians,  to  the  end  that  none 
of  these  orders  should  gain  the  ascendant.  They  were  also 
accustomed  to  change  their  consuls  eveiy  year ;  and  in  order  to 
increase  the  civic  population  all  the  high  nobility  and  lesser 
barons  of  their  diocese,  although  independent  chiefk^ns,  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  their  authority  and  reside  within  the 
city  walls ;  "  they  admitted,"  continues  the  bishop  in  great 
admiration ;  "  they  admitted  artisans  belonging  to  the  vilest 
and  most  mechanic  trades  into  their  militia  as  well  as  to  the 

•  Fionndni,    Ub.    i.,  pp.    10,     II,     1001-2-4.— DmiDi,     Lib.    ix.,  ch^i. 
fie. — Tronci,  Anuli  di  PiM,  vol.  i.,    iq  [k  104. 
p.  18. — Msnloil,  AoDili  d'lulia,  An. 
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highest  public  o£Bcee :"  and  he  then  acknonledgea  that  Italian 
cities  far  outdid  all  others  Id  power  and  riches  *. 


Cdteapmrj  Monarch*. — Empcnn,  from  ChtrlfDUgne  to  H«]I7  II,  ia- 
clndlng  tin  nee  of  Culimngiui  kingi,  [In  Dnmeroiu  rompctiton  tot  lb* 
Italiin  Fmra,  llw  Bnt  uul  1u[  Brnngcr,  mnd  the  (hi»  Oihot.~P<^i,  Iran 
Uo  III.  lo  Sergin)  IV.—EngUnd  :  Tlx  Smon  king>,  I^rt,  Alfnd,  Rdnrd 
Ihe  Elder.  AlbeUlMie,  Edniond,  Edrrd,  Mwy,  E4g»r,  Eilielnd.— Fimnre : 
Fram  Ctairbmigna  ■>"l  l>i>  race  to  I»uii  the  Sluggud  in  999. — Tben 
Hugh  Ci^irt. 

<  Muntori,  ADuli  d'lulii,  Aana  I15J. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FROM   A.D.    1010  TO   A.D.    I0S9. 

We  now  come  to  the  first  great  event  in  early  Florentine 
histoTj,  but  are  not  ;et  sufficiently  advanced  to  see 
our  way  clearly  out  of  the  obscurity  that  involves  it;  '  ' 
for  amongst  many  contradictory  accounts  of  these  miaty  times  the 
choice  is  difBcult,  and  notbing  has  been  more  disputed  than  the 
capture  of  Fiesole.  Malcspini,  ivho  could  hardly  have  been  bom 
later  than  13ii0,  is  our  earliest  Florentine  guide  for  the  transac- 
tions in  and  near  his  own  times  ;  the  recollection  of  some  must 
have  still  lingered  amongst  the  aged,  and  even  tradition  could 
not  have  been  greatly  disfigured  us  to  tbe  main  fact  in  its  trans- 
mission through  three  or  four  generations.  We  may  fairly 
suppose  tbat  he  could  not  have  been  very  much  mistaken  in 
his  belief  of  the  true  date  and  circumstances  of  this  transaction ; 
for  the  remembrance  of  such  a  conquest  was  unlikely  to  fade, 
and  some  record  would  assuredly  have  been  preserved  in  both 
public  and  private  archives  at  Florence  as  well  as  by  oral 
tradition,  of  an  event  so  important  in  her  early  history.  "  I 
have  written,"  says  Malespim,  "  many  things  which  I  saw  with 
mine  own  eyes  in  the  said  city  of  Florence,  and  of  Fiesole ;  and 
in  liome  I  dwelt  from  the  second  day  of  August  of  the  year 
1 300  *  until  tbe  eleventh  day  of  April  in  tbe  year .     And 

*  Thii  muit  be  emn«au>,  unlfii  to  12S2,  uid  ba  >ctrc«])'  conM  hn< 
Mkleipini  liTcd  lo  ■bom  100  >cin  df  begun  lo  write  before  1 8  or  30  }>eui 
»gr,  beoLDK  hit  chrouiclE  ii  continued     of  nge. 
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when  I  returned  to  our  said  citj  of  Floreuce,  I  searched  out 
inauy  writings  of  the  past  efents  of  this  aame  matter,  and  I 
found  many  writinga  and  chronicles ;  and  in  the  manner  that 
F  did  find  them  so  have  I  written  them  and  mentioned  them ; 
and  for  the  time  to  come  I  will  write  more  at  large  and  of  my 
own  nation*." 

The  above  date  is  uncertain,  most  probablv  erroneous,  and  the 
manuscripts  vary :  but  his  nephew,  who  continued  tlie  liistoi;, 
adds: — "And  I  Ginehetto  Malespiui  oontiuue  to  write  the 
I'hroniole  begun  by  llie  said  Iticordano  my  uncle,  of  which  he 
had  a  port  from  Rome,  oa  already  hag  been  told,  and  a  part 
from  the  Abbey  of  Florence  :  that  is  to  say,  ancient  writings  of 
those  times  from  the  said  Abbey  that  were  in  the  said  Abbey, 
in  which  are  contained  many  past  events  of  the  cities  of 
Florence  and  of  Fiesolcf." 

We  can  hardly  refuse  credit  to  this  plain  statement  as  re- 
gards the  niaiu  fact,  an  event  comparatively  so  recent  and  mo- 
mentous, and  which  he  so  i^imply  relates,  oltliough  disgraced 
to  his  countiT,  followed  too  as  he  is  by  all  the  principal  Floren- 
titie  Itistorians ;. 

We  leora  from  this  author  that  imder  the  Emperor  Heniy 
11.  Florence  had  by  favour  of  the  Saxon  dyoesty  been  steadily 
increasing  in  power  and  population,  and  Fiesole  proportion- 
ably  decreasing  from  a  constant  emigration  to  the  plain  ;  bvt 
that  Florence,  thiuking  aucli  a  neighbour  dangerous  and  con* 
vinced  of  the  impossibility  of  openly  reducing  the  Fiesolines. 
resolved  to  do  so  by  stratagem. 

For  this  purpose  a  truce  was  concluded  which  by  successive 
renewals  inspired  reciprocal  confidence  and  apparent  friendship : 
the  gates  of  either  city  ceased  to  be  any  longer  guarded,  and 


nun".  FolliDi,  EJ".  of  M>l«i 

pini,     J  Vii, 

O.     ViUni.— H.    di 

Coppo 

:ll,Pirrn«,  Jlo,llilG. 

Slofkiii. 

,-Nk". 

»r.  M.lcqHni.  l.ior.  H  Fin 

D»,       MlUThil 

ivfUi.— S.  Ammirtto. 
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the  moat  fkiniliar  mtercourse  existed  between  them:  but 
whether  from  preTious  design  or  eudden  temptation,  a  plan 
was  fioaUf  ammged  to  get  poeseesion  of  Fiesole  on  the  feetiral 
of  Saint  Bomnlus.  A  body  of  yooi^  Florentinea  was  placed  in 
eoDcealment  round  the  town  while  the  remaining  force  stood 
ready  in  the  plain  to  act  at  a  given  signal  Thus  posted  after 
nightfall,  they  continued  quiet  all  the  eve  of  Stunt  Itomnlus. 
and  when  the  Fiesolines  hailed  the  morning  festi\-al  of  their 
patron  Saint  a  number  of  the  enemy  with  concealed  arms  passed 
through  the  gates  as  they  had  been  accustomed,  without  awHken- 
ing  any  suspicion.  Groups  of  treacherous  neighbours  thus 
crowded  the  FiesoUne  gatevrajrs,  assembled  in  various  quarters 
of  the  town,  spread  over  the  walls  and  towers,  and  thence  made 
signals  to  the  plain.  The  citizens  were  quietly  enjoying  their 
forenoon  repast  when  a  sudden  movement  amongst  the  rocks 
and  thickets  without,  followed  by  some  noise  at  the  gates 
began  to  alarm  them,  although  mistaken  at  first  for  an  acci- 
dental afiray  of  the  peasantry  who  crowded  every  street  in 
Fiesole.  Ere  long  the  shouts  of  Florentine  soldiers,  the  quick 
trampling  of  steeds  and  cries  of  wounded  men,  told  a  diHerent 
tale  and  at  once  laid  bare  the  treason  and  its  successful  issue : 
defence  was  unavailing  ;  a,  small  body  of  citizens  threw  them- 
selves into  the  citadel*  while  the  Florentines  scoured  the 
streets  with  shouts  and  menaces,  but  committed  no  outrage  nor 
harmed  any  who  ofTered  no  resistance.  The  citadel  made  a 
long  and  brave  defence,  but  Fiesole  was  lost :  tlio  victors 
spread  over  all  the  surrounding  district  and  reduced  every 
stronghold  but  the  "  Rocca"  or  citadel,  which  still  held  out 
when  the  town  was  evacuated. 

This  fortress  was  afterwards   parily   destroyed   by  mutual 
agreement;  and  the  cathedral,  and  some  other  chimihes.perlupa 

•  Now  Ihe  Fnucinn  CoDvnit,  U  the  wnt  end  of  Fictolr. 
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the  Bishop's  Palace  with  the  eccleaiaslical  residences,  alone 
remained  of  all  the  euperior  buildings :  a  capitulation  folloirad 
by  ivhich  Fiesoline  citizens  nere  either  admitted  to  the  free- 
dom of  Florence  or  allowed  to  retire  elsewhere  mOi  their 
property.  Numbers  in  consequence  became  Florentines; 
others  withdrew  to  their  country  residences ;  many  probably 
remained  amoBgat  their  native  ruins;  but  multitudes  sullenly 
retired  to  Pistoia  and  were  welcomed  as  a  valuable  accession 
to  its  growing  power  and  population.  Nevertheless  most  of 
the  Fiesolines  settled  in  Florence  and,  according  tA  Ammirato, 
a  senate  and  consuls  were  then  first  crentcd,  and  chosen  indis- 
criminately from  both  natious*.  Columns,  sculptures  and 
other  valuflblcfl  were  removed  to  Florence ;  amongst  them  a 
celebrated  rostrum  or  pulpit  of  curved  marble  called  the 
"  Amhoiia,"  witli  tlie  "  Rao(n  "  or  Wheel,  probtildy  some  piece 
of  antique  marble  sculpture,  which  was  attached  to  the  front  of 
San  Picro  Scheraggio  and  remnined  there  unlil  the  church 
itself  was  demolished  by  the  ducal  Medici  to  moke  room  for 
the  present  gallery  and  public  offices.  T\i6  Ainbona  served 
for  ages  as  the  pulpit  and  rostrum  of  that  ediJice,  which  was 
long  used  a.s  a  place  of  public  assembly  both  for  the  vindication 
of  general  liberty,  and  the  voice  of  faction  +. 

Tho  union  of  two  nations  in  such  circumstances,  although 
it  augmented  the  common  population  was  also  a  source  of 
discord  :  cordiality  could  scarcely  exist ;  the  Fiesolines  were 
too  numerous  for  oppression ;  too  angry  to  forgive ;  and  too 
ambitious   to    remiun   inactive    spectators   of    public   events. 

*  8.  Amminto,    Slnr.     Pior.,      Lib.  Lib.   i".— Ikn".   Vmhi,    Sim.  Fioi., 

i.,   p.    3.1.— Dom.    BoninHgni,    Slor.  Lib.  ii.,)i.  7.'i.~0.9igonii»,deRegiio 

Fiot.,  Lib.  i..  p.  21.— M.  di  C.  Bus-  Italiic,  Lib.  Yiii.(Fol.  bL),  Fmnkfott, 

&ni.  Lib.  i..    Rubr.    »3.— Ric.  He  l$»i. 

leapiai,  «^.  xl. — Gin,  Vilaui,  Lib.  it.,  +  Milnpini,    ap.    liv. — 0»ervWore, 

cap.  V. — Mic.    Aog".    Salvi,  Hill,  di  Fiorentino,  vol.  v.,  p,  210. 

i-i-toiB  e  Fuiiine  d'  lulii.  Pule  u", 
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Wherefore  the  first  seeds  of  Floreotine  troubles  are  eaitl  to 
have  Bpmi^  from  this  unnatural  infusion,  and  the  poet's 
exclamation  may  be  fairly  echoed  bj  hiateiy*  : 


In  order  more  effectually  to  amalgamate  the  two  races  a 
new  national  standard  vas  formed  of  the  united  arms  of 
Florence  and  Fiesole:  those  of  the  latter  were  an  azure 
crescent  on  an  argent  field :  the  former,  which  the  Florentines 
prided  themselves  on  having  borne  since  the  times  of  ancient 
Rome,  was  a  white  hly  on  a  field  of  red  ;  but  now  both  lily 
and  crescent  were  removed,  and  the  fields  alone,  divided 
vertically,  remained  as  the  union  standard  ofthe  new  republic. ; 
This  iufiux  of  fresh  citizens  rendered  an  eKtensiou  of  the  city 
necessary,  wherefore  a  stockade  was  driven  round  the  line  of 
recent  dwellings  beyond  the  walls,  which  sixty-eight  years  after- 
wards was  changed  into  ramparts  of  solid  masonry  and  called 
the  "second  circuit %".  A  few  more  words  are  now  necessarj- 
on  the  much  disputed  point  of  this  capture  of  Fiesole. 

•  Ben«]at°.  Vinbi,  Slor.   Pior.,  Ub.  ii.,  f.  75— Cio.  VilUni.  3(or.  Fior^ 
f  Dinie,  P»rMli»o,  Canto  xn, ;  mud  in  Cuito  xy.  of  the  Inferno,  h*  nyi : — 
"  Picdiui  le  benio  FiooUoe  Btrame, 
.  Di  Lor  Kmcnte,  e  non  guutin  la  pianto, 

S^alcuna  lurge  ancor  n«l  loi  Ictajut, 


Di  qiiei  Romw. 
Fa  latlo  i1  nido 

,  Ghe<i 
dimali 

liatanl 

^q«»do 

"ThoherdofFlnole 
Maj  of  thcmicNn  maVc  litter,  not  toui 
If  «,j  .uch  j-«  .pring  on  thdr  mok  b« 
In  which  tht  holy  snd  reiiiss,  tnuutiii 
Prom  those  tnie  Romiuii,  wlio  >till  Ihir 
When  it  -wu,  made  the  neat  of  »  much 

i  Mar.  di  Coppo  Ste&mi,  Iilor.  Flor.,    but  the  line  of  primitive  or  Roman 
fjb.  i.,Rub.  33.  Walli  i>  now  a  mere  antiquarian  guett, 

S  Thia  na  teall;  the  thlid  Circuit;     nhich  luppoaeg  tbem  to  have  included 
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Muratori  is  very  suspicious  of  any  docmnents  that  would 
exhibit  tlsrence  as  a  free  dtj  so  early  as  the  eleventh  centniy, 

the  Iklhi,  Thntre,  and  Amphillmtn,  Chrnrh  nf  San  Paneraiio,  >taikdi*( 

of  which  lut  lODif  tmn  ttiti  nmuii.  in  >  tubuib    of   thil  nunc   ■  littl* 

The  tint  Ciiru:!,  or  lint  cntnmDnlj  brysiul  Ihe  uiaeni  mill.    After  fa>- 

wcribed  to  Charlenugnr,  wu  jikrcnl  ing  thi  end  of   Via  Porta  Rama,  m 

by  four  principal  Gitri  and    (FiiTnl  i-illi-d  from  a  thitd  Poiicni,  ihp  nun- 

Poatcmi.    the  mmra   of    live    bFiDiI  |nnt  t»'k  a  mon  mlcrlj  coum  TWar 

•lill  prracrvMl.     The  Eaal  GateralliHl  ihp     inwnt     Ohm    Buondttmantt, 

Paru  !ton  rivro  ituod  at  a  pnial  an-  (irhii'h    anrirntij    belonged    Id    tbc 

rienlly  named  Ciinto  tiei  Papa  from  Srali  fumil))  and  with  a  tlight  cum 

a  Bunily  of  that  namp;    now  C'onW  in    the    iip«re  helwoen    ihp    Via  <fc* 

rlc*  i'osi,  at  the  end  of  the  preient  Tcrni    and    Ilnipj     Sauti     Apoatoli 

B'lrgn  lUgli  Alhiza.   »ho4e   former  reached  iha  tover  and  hoUM*  of  ibe 

sppellalion  like  thiit  of  the  gue  wu  Itnldoviiietli  at  Ihe  eailnn  eitremltf 

taken  from  the  Church  of  San  Picro  at  that  luburh  then  lilnatcd  beyond 

now  in  niina.      From  thin  pciint  the  the  riiy.     From  thii  ipot  failed  Via 

wall  ran  along  the  imrtent  Via  de'  Ba-  Portmnaria  where  Hood  the  greM 

1r«lrJcii,  pauing  tlic  luiall  Church  of  Sonth  Oate  of  that  name  oppoaiu  the 

Santa  Maria  in  Cam/u,  tlie  Qua-  Punir    Vrcckio,    Ihe   wall    continued 

dajTHi  i'tdoct,  and  the  "  0|Kni"urthe  through  the  pnraent  tite  of  theChunh 

DnoiDoi    Ihea  eonlinuing  lo  Ihe  Via  uf  San  »<faiu>  to  the  Pakaat  M 

rfe' Jferti,  anricnlt)' BimiumiBi,  where  CaMlaai,  anciently   the    GuUt  <lf 

a  I'cMtem  ttood,  called  by  the  latlcr  J/f«/r(rn/r,  and  llienre  ent  •haipamj 

uome.     Tumingtowarda  Uw  Boptittry  from  the  [ivcr  and  ptHing  behind  the 

il  had  a  leeond  Poiterti  at  tbc  end  of  Royal  (lallirv  and  through  the  (pare 

Via  de'   MarttUi,    ancirnlly    He^i  now  occupied' hy  the  ^ak=»  FenAfo, 

Spadai,  or  di  BaJla  ;  and  attll  far-  rejnned  the  raAtem  gale  of  San  Pienk 

theron  at  the  Oinfo  aUaPaglia  and  It  kb(  howeier  broken  by  Iwo  poe- 

entranre  of  donjoSrin  i>orrn»>,  iiood  lenii;  one   at  the   entrance   of   rts 

the  Porta  drl  i>uomo.  nr  dtl  Feirvro,  dtl  (farbo,  now    Via  Omrfofto,  and 

which  «B>  the  wrnnd  great  entrance,  anniher  named  after  Ihe  aadent  funilj 

From  lhi«  tpol  the  line  continued  iu  of  Pcniizi  whom  IHnte  edla  "  Qnn 

the  oame  direction  to  the  Church  of  dtlla  Pera"  fmm  their  armorial  beu~ 

Santa  Maria  Moftgiore  ;  then  lam-  ingt,  and  thus  mentions  Ihcm  and  tba 

ing  by   the  Canto  de'  Canir*axlii  enmuiee. 
towardi    San   Mirhtle   BtrltUU,    or 

dt^i  Antinnri,  generally  called  San  "  Sel    picciol    cerehio   t'enlnva    per 

Gaetino,  it  reached  in  a  ttnight  line  porta 

thDlian»e>andX(U7;ia(£e'7'nma<^nfT.  Che  ai  nomaTadi  i|uei  delU  Pera." 
now  Palazzo  CoKi,  in  Via  Tomahiioiii 

(Ihe  ««ond  and  polilital  name  of  the  Thii  Poatcm  probably  lerminated  Ihe 

Tomaqoind  fiuniiy)  where  the  great  preaent  Birrgo  ile'  Onei  next  to  the 

Wealem    Gate     called    Porta    San  Church  of  San  Firenie.     The  Church 

PaH'^raao   once   itnnd  and  probably  of  San  Pitrn  Schrraggio,   now  dii- 

mied   the  apace  between   that  palace  placed  by  the  north  end  of  the  Royal 

and  [he  Strozzi  near  the  atill  exiating  Oallerr ;  Ihe  Badia,  and  pari  of  Ibe 
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and  leaving  it  to  hia  readers  to  believe  nhat  they  please  of  the 
tale  is  himself  doubtful  of  such  boldness  in  times  when  the 
Italian  cities  bad  neither  the  habit  nor  the  power  of  making 
yiar  on  their  own  account  or  of  thus  destroying  each  other  *. 

Fen  authorities  on  Italian  antiquities  and  history  should  be 
received  with  more  deference  than  Muratori,  yet  this  opinion 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  hia  own  account  of  the  Fisan 
expedition  against  the  Saracens  of  Calabria  in  1006,  and  the 
battle  of  Acqnalunga  in  1004,  which  last  he  cites  as  the  fir^t 
example  of  a  private  war  between  two  Italian  cities  ;  and  also 
to  the  nar  between  t^iese  slates  in  lOOQ,  of  which  the  above 
battle  waa  a  consequence  accordii^  to  most  of  the  ancient 
chroniclers,  supported  by  such  antiquarians  as  Cosimo  della 
Rena  and  especially  Fiorentini,  on  whom  Muratori  himself 
bestowa  the  epithet  of  "  ateuratUtimo  |". 

But  besides  these  examples  Milan  and  Pavia  were  about  the 
same  period  engaged  in  hostilitiea  arising  from  their  own  local 
disputes ;  though  nominally  for  the  rivd  princes  whose  cause 
became  an  excuse  for  many  republics  to  exercise  their  incipient 
liberty  in  private  war.    Both  cities  and  nobles  indeed  used  this 

■pace  no*  atcasntd  bj   ths   P«Uua  Tutoo  "Braccio"  it  tuppoaod  from  ita 

Vecchig  were  ill  vilhia  the  widli:  coiDcidcncs  iHlh  the  mneuRmcnt  oT 

iHt    the    Church    of    Satita  Maria  unrient  hutldingi  to   be  eitcllj  Ma 

SapraPoiia,  lAer  which  Ih^t  gtte  wu  Bothoii  fell :   the  "  Pauo"  or  Pace, 

DUDcd    DO    longer    eiiaU,    ilthoagh  wu  ifterwuda  thartened  to  2)  BnK- 

pat  of  ill  wslli  m  wid  lo  be  incor-  da.      At   leut   thia  ia  the  meunn 

panted  in  the  preaenl  Church  of  Salt  naed  b;  II  TriMo  in  hii  lunvT  of 

Biagio.     Such  wu  the  drcumfereDce  Florence  in  the  ISlh  centixr^,    (i^idt 

of   Ibe  primiti>e   Cilf  of   Ploienc*  BenedMo  VariAi,  Slor,  Ftor.,  Ijbro 

iDcIndiDf  B  dlBDirtcr  of  aboot  ei^l  ii.,  pp.  H  and  99  *.) 

hondnd  Florentine  parea of  tAnu£ra«-  •  Maratori,  Annali,  Anno  1010. 

eia,   or  Btc   Engliih  foel  and  three  f  Cotimo,  della  Rrna  Duchi  e  Ma> 

qnarten  each  ;  one  thDuaand  of  which  theii,  Parte  ii',  p.  7. 
make  a  Tuacan    mile.     The   pceaent 

•    Boijhini,      Dhconi.— Lami,     L»-  Lib,  iit.,  cap.    ii.— lUatrelli,  Firerre 

lionl  d'  AnticUlB  Toac*.— D.  Muini  Antira  e  Uodema  illuatrata,  vol.  i., 

del  Parlagio  e  drile  Terme.—Ricliia.  p.  S9. 
Notii.  latot.,  vol  vL,  p.  248,— Villasi, 
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tjelf-assumed  privilege  until  the  Diet  of  Roncaglia  in  1158,  iriMn 
thf^y  viero.  deprived  of  it  by  Frederic  fiarbarosBa,  who  thus 
aimed  a  sliarp  bluw  at  civic  iudependenco :  but  the  aanf  erili 
that  sprang  from  private  war  luuniigst  the  nobility  prev«iit6d 
It  single  Lombard  voice  l>eiiig  ruised  againxt  the  ordinance  *. 
Witli  icspe«:t  to  Fiesulo  it  lias  been  urged  that  no  sovereign 
pritiee  would  idlow  two  citit^s  under  his  dominion  to  make  war 
fur  uwtual  deutnu'tiou ;  but  it  has  also  been  Bhowii  in  the 
fxnmpie  of  Latxn  and  Pisa  tliat  this  (Custom  not  only  did  exist 
lint  was  sanrtioneil,  no  matter  whether  from  policy,  neceaaitf, 
or  law :  and  if  Muffi'red  at  Lurca,  the  duntl  residence  and  pio- 
bably  tliu  provincial  capital,  how  much  more  likely  in  places 
fuilher  removed  from  the  sbhI  of  government +. 

It  lias  liecu  already  i-eniarked  lliat  no  notice  exists  about 
;iny  pemiiuiont  Marigui^  or  Puke  of  Tuscany  from  the  death  of 
Hugo  the  Groiit  in  1001  until  the  appointment  of  Ranieri  in 
lOM,  for  during  thiw  epftcli  tlieiv  wan  no  steady  government ; 
and  precisely  at  this  time  the  above  mentioned  wars  took  place. 
The  tide  o(  fortune  ehlxMi  and  Howod ;  the  provinee  was  con- 
vtdsed  uud  ultematoly  possessed  by  each  contending  monarch : 
the  vicissitudes  of  n'ar  were  continual ;  dukes  and  marquises 
were  rapidly  appointed  and  as  rapidly  ex]>elled;  the  people 
avoided  Iwth  the  eoutendiug  princew,  and  neither  the  names  of 
Henry  nor  Ardoinoare  mentioned,  as  we  are  told,  in  any  act  of 
the  lime.  Hence  the  young  communities,  hke  suckers  from  a 
severed  trunk,  sprouted  with  freshening  vigour  and  offered 
peace,  war.  or  obedience,  according  as  their  passions  or  interest 
dictated :  nor  were  the  rival  kings  much  displeased  at  their 
quarrels  or  neutrality,  for  each  feared  to  see  them  in  the  hostile 
ranks,  and  it  was  precisely  during  this  disturbed  epoch  that 
Florence  attacked  and  captured  Fiesole  ;.     Neither  could  the 

*  Hlamundi,  vnl.  i.,  np.  ii^  p.  340.         t  Coumo,  dclU  Reus.  Partr  ii%  p.  4. 
+  FinnntinI,  Mnu.  di   Matilda.  Lili.     — Mbzutdu,  vnl  i.,  p.  3'2. 
iiL,  p.  8. — Huutow,  Staiu  ili  Lucca, 
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city  have  then  been  lar  from  independence  if,  as  Borghini 
thinks,  she  had  previously  exercised  the  sovereign  right  of 
coinage ;  but  like  other  Tuscan  states  her  lords  paramount 
were  Boni&ce,  Beatrice,  Godfrey  of  Lorraine,  and  the  Countess 
Matilda :  like  them  too  she  nas  internally  free  and  in  diurnal 
progress  toirards  complete  emancipation*. 

It  woiJd  be  useless  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  other  trifling 
antiquarian  objectionB  to  the  authenticity  of  this  expedition; 
they  are  fiilly  discussed  by  Lami ;  but  Salvi  (who  cites  the 
historians  Pandolfo  ArferoH  and  Oiovanni  Nkeoh  Dolimi) 
asserts  th^  the  Florentines  having  greatly  increased  in  force 
did  with  the  aid  of  Pistoia  attack  Fiesole  in  1004,  this 
was  probably  what  convinced  Florence  of  the  impossibility  of 
takijig  that  ci^  by  open  siege,  and  occasioned  the  truce  recorded 
by  Ualespini.  But  in  the  year  1010,  he  adds,  "the  city  of 
Pistoia  was  much  augmented  in  population  by  the  many  fugi- 
tives from  Fiesole  which  the  Florentines  had  nearly  dettroyti 
the  year  before."  This  slight  disagreement  of  dates  Joes  not 
annul  but  rather  confirms  the  main  fact  of  Florentine  inde- 
pendence, which  is  the  only  real  point  for  decision. 

It  is  clear  that  Fiesole  was  not  entirely  desolated  in  the 
year  1010:  the  citadel  remained  uniiyured ;  the 
walls  were  partially  destroyed ;  the  greater  houses 
ruined ;  and  their  materials  removed  to  Florence ;  but  the 
inferior  classes  who  were  not  feared,  and  to  whom  the  honours 
of  citizenship  were  probably  never  offered,  were  permitted  to 
remain  and  along  with  the  clergy  still  preserved  that  city's 
ancient  denomination.  Maichionne  di  Coppo  Stefani  says  that 
the  belligerents  agreed  by  treaty  to  destroy  all  but  the  churches, 
to  remove  the  materials  necessary  for  reconstructing  each  citi- 
zen's dwelling  in  Florence  at  the  public  charge,  and  to  give  a 
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premium  of  ten  per  cent,  to  all  irlio  settled  in  this  citjr  or  ita 
suburbs  «. 

A^r  such  a  blow  the  Fiesoline  popuktiou  would  nttanll; 
decline,  but  it  needs  num;  days  to  tear  a  whole  people  from 
their  fathers'  graves,  their  aucieut  temples,  and  the  earlier 
scenes  of  childhuixl ;  wherefore  we  find  on  record  another 
attack  of  tliis  city  iu  lVi5;  not  aa  would  appear  b;  b 
public  decree  of  the  Florentines  in  which  the  Fiesoline 
population  must  have  concurred  ;  but  the  private  agression  of 
H  piirt  only,  and  probablv  tho  Florentine  portion  of  the  republic; 
for  thi«  the  citizeiia  were  not  only  reprimanded  but  punished 
by  Popp  Honorius  the  Second.  Atto  Abbot  of  Vallombrostt 
intercedes  for  tliem  in  n  letter  quoted  by  Lami,  sssuring  the 
jxintitf  that  it  was  the  "  sudden,  capricious,  and  inconsiderate 
resolution  of  a  few,"  who  uCTertlieless  (according  to  an  old 
clu^iniclc  cited  by  the  same  author)  scoured  the  whole  country 
and  managed  to  besiege  tJic  citadel  of  Fiesole  for  three  months. 
It  was  ultimately  taken  by  famine ;  and  this  long  siege  prorea 
eitlier  secret  connivance  at  the  act  or  extreme  weakness  in  the 
gOTommont  \. 

Acconhng  to  ^lalespiui  the  citadel  was  occupied  by  certain 
Cnttaid  or  chiefs  of  Fiesoline  race,  who  trusting  to  its  strength 
plundered  tho  whole  neighbourhood:  they  liad  probably 
repaired  it,  for  a  law  was  immediately  passed  to  forbid  the 
rei'Ktublishmcnt  of  any  ruined  fortress  without  public  leave  J. 
After  tliis  the  town  gradually  molted  awny.  and  the  removal 
of  Bishop  Hildebrand  to  Florence  in  IQ^rf  left  only  the 
iinme  and  shadow  of  a  city  with  probably  about  its  present 
population  §. 

The  importance  of  this  event  may  not  justify  so  long  a  dis- 
A.D.iuio.  cussiou ;  yet  where  an  author's  account  of  disputed 
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points  can  be  fairly  reconciled  with  facts  his  authority 
b  strei^thened  in  other  matters,  and  the  value  of  his  nar- 
ration proportionally  increased.  Those  who  doubt  have  tttkeii 
no  notice  of  the  important  circumstance  before  mentioned, 
namelythatTuscanywasmthouta  general  governor  and  in  astate 
of  complete  municipal  independence  for  thirteen  years  :  Lami 
nevertheless  asserts  that  a  certain  Ouke  Boniface  (not  Matilda's 
father)  governed  during  this  period ;  but  there  is  strong  gromid 
for  believing  that  no  Boni&ce  regularly  or  permanently  ruled 
Tuscany  from  the  ninth  century  until  the  year  1037  when 
Countess  Matilda's  &tber  became  Duke  *. 

After  every  research  we  still  find  Malespioi's  details  of  this 
expedition  sufficiently  perplexing ;  he  may  have  exaggerated 
its  consequencea  by  conning  them  with  subsequent  events 
and  the  wasting  influence  of  time,  seen  only  in  its  effects ;  but 
modern  writers  reject  the  whole  without  sufficient  reason. 
Many  authorities  have  been  here  cited  to  confirm  it.  not  to 
accumnlate  evidence ;  for  except  Salvi  almost  all  must  have 
drawn  from  the  same  source,  namely  the  chronicle  of  Malespini; 
merely  to  show  bow  generally  the  story  has  been  received. 

That  Florence  was  a  town  of  comparative  importance  in  the 
eleventh  century  (about  the  year  1055)  is  evident  not  only  from 
it£  having  been  the  favourite  place  of  residence  anil  election  of 
several  Pontiffs,  but  also  because  a  General  Council  was  then 
held  there  by  Pope  Victor  the  Second  and  Henry  III.  of  Ger- 
many ;  the  latter  at  the  same  time  esercising  some  acts  of  high 
authority  against  Godfrey  of  JLiorraine  and  his  wife  Beatrice, 
who  was  a  hostage  at  his  court;  and  the  former  unfrocking 
many  Bishops  for  simony  and  unchaelity  \. 

In  1063  a  quarrel  arose  between  Bishop  Pietro  supported 

•  Luni,  LetioDe  riii.— Cowino  dell*  P^.— 8.  Amminilo,  Slor.  Fior.,  lib. 

Rcu,  Duc»  BoDifulo,  Pmito  ii',  p.  1 1.  i..  pp.  38— 40.— Munlori,  Annnll.  An- 

+  Halnpini,  cap.  lirr.— O.  Villmi,  no  !  055.- Mwilti,  Slor.  Cronologiea 

Lib.  IT.,  Of.  IT. — Plmtini,  Tita  d«'  di  Fincue,  toL  J.,  p.  S9. 
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I\  (iniliVi-v  ;iiiil  r»r:itri(-c  :  an^l  tlii  n.i'iik-  I'f  I'l'tr.iic*-  uiulrr 
Uu:  auspices  ol'  (jiovmiiii  (iuallK-rto  touiidiu'  of  llu'  Vallam- 
brn^au  convent,  in  which  tiie  whole  population  took  a  part  and 
filled  the  city  with  tumult.  This  prelate  cliarged  with  the 
crime  of  simony,  fell  in  the  public  estimation  and  was  finally 
overcome  by  a  furious  adverse  faction  and  more  furious  monks. 
Pope  Alexander  II.  then  residing  at  Lucca  displeased  with 
this  violence  endeavoured  to  restore  tranquillity  but 
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in  vain;  the  citizens  l)ecame  still  more  disorderly; 
swarms  of  turbulent  friars  poured  from  the  cloisters  and  by 
accumulated  evidence  so  clearly  proved  the  crime  that  they 
not  only  accused  the  Bishop  before  tlie  Roman  Council,  but 
bold  in  superstition  or  in  cunning,  offered  to  substantiate  their 
cliarge  by  the  fiery  ordeal.  The  Pope  and  Council  wisely 
declined  this  tribunal,  but  the  Florentines  with  truer  £Edth 
instantly  accepted  the  trial  and  shouted  for  faggots.  The 
monks  unable  or  umvilling  to  retreat  chose  Peter  a  Vallam- 
brosan  of  exemplar}'  virtue  as  their  champion :  he  fearlessly 
advanced  and  passed  uninjured  through  the  flames. 

The  Pontiff  received  immediate  notice  of  tliis  by  "  a  special 
h'tter  of  the  Florentine  jyeaple,*'  and  the  Bishop  thus  con- 
victed was  at  once  deposed ;  while  the  bold  and  lucky  firiar 
(ever  afterwards  known  as  Pietro  Ljneo)  became  successively 
Abbot  of  Fuc^cchio,  a  Bishop,  and  Cardinal  of  Albano*. 

Besides  this  example  of  priestly  arts  and  influence  on  super- 
stitious credulity,  the  incident  strengthens  our  notions  of  Flo- 
rentnie  independence  l)oth  as  regards  Uie  direct  communication 
with  Pope  -^Vlexander  in  free  community,  and  the  Duke  of 
Tuscany  8  feeble  power,  wliich  even  with  the  Pontiff's  aid 
could  neither  preserve  order  amongst  the  citizens ;  protect  the 
faction  wliich  ho  favoured ;  nor  save  the  Bishop  from  persecu- 
tion.    Yet  with  so  early  an  independence  as  respected  both 

•  Dcnina,  Riv.  ci*  Ital.,  Lib.  x.,  cnpo     tilda.   Lib.  i**,  p.  76,  Anno  1063. — 
V. — Fran.  M.  Fiorcntini,  Mem.  di  Ma-    S.  Amminto,  Lib.  i",  p.  40. 
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external  rektiona  and  internal  goTernment  Florence  still 
acknowledged  the  imperial  Bupreinac;^  and  nominally  that  of 
the  proTinciat  chief  as  iU  legitimate  representatiTe. ' 

The  crime  of  simony  which  bore  ao  dark  a  character  in  this 
age  became  more  hateful  from  the  iact  that  ecclesias- 
tical benefices  were  conferred  by  temporal  sovereigna 
and  thus  interfered  too  much  with  church  patronage  to  be 
tamely  endured :  it  was  not  so  much  the  crime  itself  as  the 
recipients  of  its  ofierings  that  was  condemned,  and  the  practice 
was  accordingly  denounced  with  &r  more  virulence  in  propor- 
tion to  its  distance  from  the  great  treasnry  of  Christian  pie^  and 
deTotioD.  When  therefore  the  monk  Hildebnmd  under  the 
name  of  Gregory  VII.  assumed  the  Popedom  a  council  was 
convened  at  Rome  from  whence  denunciations  issued  gainst 
all  that  should  bo  convicted  of  this  sin  as  well  as  against 
married  priests,  who  were  degraded  without  mercy;  and  this  was 
acoompanied  by  a  politic,  st^aI:^ious,  and  long-sighted  decree 
forbidding  the  future  admission  of  any  person  to  Holy  Orders  that 
would  not  make  a  vow  of  chastity.  These  blows  were  parti- 
cularly aimed  at  the  Emperor,  Henry  IV.  and  the  German 
priesthood,  who  sinned  openly  in  both  points,  and  their  publi- 
cation carried  dismay  and  confusion  throughout  the  imperial 
states.  An  absolute  prohibition  of  priestly  marriages  was  well 
calculated  t«  strengthen  ecclesiastical  power;  yet  the  priests 
rose  in  a  mass,  refused  to  abandon  their  wives,  and  would  not 
even  allow  the  papal  decrees  to  be  promulgated.  Gregory  never- 
theless repeated  his  anathemas  in  the  following 
spring  against  all  recusants,  and  accompanied  by  new 
decrees  prohibiting  under  pain  of  excommunication  the  inves- 
titure of  Abbacies  and  Bishoprics  to  all  those  ecclesiastics 
whom  the  King  of  Germany  had  nominated  by  his  own  autho- 
rity, and  condemning  the  practice  as  a  novelty  and  a  source  of 
simony  and  disunion. 

The   ancient  custom  of  electing  Bishops  by  the   united 
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Duf&ages  of  clerg;  and  people  had  not  fUleD  completetjr  into 
disuse  during  the  minoritjr  of  Henry  IV.  but  liis  tutors  uerei^ 
tbeluss  took  tidvaiitagc  of  their  pover  to  nominate  incumbents 
to  the  richest  Abbeja  and  Bialioprics.  Henty  on  coining  of 
age  continued  this  lucratire  practice ;  because  in  presenting 
the  prelates  with  Uie  Staff  and  Crosier,  which  was  called  the 
"  Intfttiture."  valuable  presents  wore  expected  according  to 
the  worth  of  the  bcueficc :  but  the  Pope  who  particiiiat«d  in 
these  elections  irithout  slutring  tlie  spoil  branded  such  proceed- 
ings, perhaps  justly,  with  tlie  epilhetof  Simony, notwithstanding 
Iliat  the  ceremonial  part  wa-s  of  long  standing  in  Germany*. 

Another  cause  of  dispute  between  tLesc  two  potentates  was 
the  election  of  Pope  Alexander  11.  by  means  of  Ilildebiand, 
without  refcrouco  either  to  the  Empress  Regent  or  the  young 
King  of  Germany  whose  predecessors  from  the  times  of  the 
Othos  had  alwa;!"!)  interfered  hi  papal  elections ;  yet  m 
Gregory  applied  for  the  Emperor's  consent  to  hia  own  election 
no  opportunity  for  an  open  rupture  presented  itself  until  the 
year  1070  when  the  hIiovo  decrees  were  followed  by  liaugb^ 
letters  with  tlireatoniTigs  of  cliureh  censure  in  case  o( 
disobedience.  Llis  orders,  his  menaces,  and  his 
Legates  werc  treated  with  equal  scorn,  and  the  indignant 
monarch  at  once  convuked  a  Diet  at  Worms  where  with  the 
concurrenco  of  all  his  discontented  prelates  he  met  the  papal 
denunciations  by  a  decree  tliat  declared  Gregory  illegitimate 
and  excommunicate.  This  was  acc<'mpanied  by  an  order  from 
the  an^iT  monarch  na  Patrician  of  Home  commanding  that 
PoutilTs  instant  abdication  of  the  papal  dignity  and  its  delivery 
into  the  hands  of  a  holier  man  :  Rowland  a  priest  of  Parma 
was  despatched  on  this  perilous  embassy  and  delivered  his 
message  boldly  nay  even  audaciously  to  the  Pope  in  full  council 
at  the  Lateran :  he  first  called  with  a  loud  voice  on  Gregory 

•  Dtnini,  Lili,  X.,  dp,  ». 
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to  descend  from  the  pontifical  chair;  then  turning  to  the 
astonished  prelates  summoned  them  to  appear  before  the 
Emperor  and  receive  a  true  pontiff  at  his  hands  for  he  before 
vhom  they  then  stixid  was  nothing  but  a  wolf.  Gregory  had 
the  good  nature  to  save  this  audacious  messenger  from  the 
weapons  of  his  guard,  and  stu-e  of  Beatrice  and  Matilda's  aid 
with  the  favour  of  many  German  princes,  he  calmly  rose  and 
with  all  the  decision  of  bis  character  pronounced  in  a  stem 
voice  the  long-menaced  anathema ;  he  declared  Henry  to  be 
excommunicated  and  deposed,  and  his  subjects  absolved  from 
every  oath  they  bad  taken  in  his  service*. 

The  assembly  were  awed  and  even  astounded  hy  this  act 
for  it  was  the  first  instance  of  a  pope's  having  exercised  so 
tremendous  a  power,  and  Gregory  himself,  bold  and  resolute 
as  he  was,  only  attempted  to  justify  it  by  the  perilous  con- 
juncture ;  he  nevertheless  felt  secure  in  his  position,  which  the 
Emperor  did  uot ;  the  malediction  proved  omnipotent ;  its 
effects  instantaneous,  loyalty  shrank  trembling  from  the  cursed 
king ;  chiefs  and  princes  abandoned  him,  and  he  was  stript 
like  a  lofty  oak  by  the  winter's  blast. 

Amongst  the  first  who  left  him  was  Guelph  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  son  of  Albert  Marquis  of  Este  a  prince  strongly 
attacked  to  the  Holy  See,  and  Henry  was  forced  unaided  to 
bend  before  the  storm :  his  pride  soon  yielded  to  expediency, 
he  had  rashly  seized  a  position  that  he  could  not  maintain, 
and  in  the  depth  of  one  of  the  severest  winters  ever 
known  in  Italy  crossed  the  Alps  with  his  wife  and 
child  and  appeared  as  a  suppliant  imder  the  treble-walled 
castle  of  Cannosa.  Matilda  was  already  there  as  a  mediatrix : 
Gregory  as  an  implacable  priest  to  trample  on  the  pride  of 
disobedient  royalty. 

A  train  of  penitent  ecclesiastics  followed  their  king  and 

i  Milild.,  Ub.  ii°,  pp.  154,  1  CO.— Murolori, 


irandered  like  spirits  round  the  frowning  tovers :  tbe  Pontiff 

yras  long  inflexible  ;  but  finally  yielding  bi  their  prayera  Touch- 
safed  an  ungracious  and  Urdy  absolution.      Not  so  with  th« 

Emperor.  All  the  unbending  rigour  of  Gregory  iras  now 
sternly  manifested :  neither  Matilda's  influence  nor  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  all  those  princes  nho  had  Sucked  around  him 
were  of  any  avail :  the  liiiughty  monk  still  frowned  on  the 
degraded  king,  und  when  lie  ut  lust  vouchsafed  to  pardon,  the 
tenns  nere  so  bumilialiug  thnt  tlie  imaginatinn  can  scarcely 
conceive  a  nian  of  Henry's  cliaracter  ever  deigning  under  mj 
circumstances  to  accept  tliem  as  the  price  of  his  rcixmciliation. 
Yet  wlicn  he  tUus  acted  who  shall  justly  accuse  Matilda  of 
superstitious  weakness,  for  dc'votioii  to  tliat  church  which  had 
ever  protected  her,  even  in  the  moments  of  its  greatest  neces- 
sity ?  To  merit  this  <lisgnii'eful  pardon,  all  munly  spirit,  and 
royalty  even  to  iti^  very  rolies,  were  sacrificed;  tlien.  but 
not  wilil  tlicn,  the  Emperor  was  contemptuously  received 
witliin  the  second  circuit  of  the  castle  walls  where  covered 
only  by  a  woollen  shirt,  sliivering  with  bare  extremities  in  the 
cold  of  a  rigorous  winter  aud  tlic  ground  lilack  widi  frost,  did 
this  humbled  inio^e  of  the  Roman  Ca.'i>ars  remain  for  three 
successive  days,  and  denied  all  susteiiouco  until  the  cTening 
shades  periodically  released  him  from  Ids  suflbrings  ! 

On  the  fourth  day  prostrate  at  the  Pontiff's  feet  he  implored 
a  wretched  pardon  for  bis  imputed  sins;  while  the  haughty 
priest  took  off  the  maleilictiou  and  then  proudly  gatheritig 
up  his  robes  moved  on  to  Reggio  leaving  Ilenrj-'s  restoratioD 
to  tlic  judgment  of  a  Gorman  ]>iot«  ! 

Such  was  the  ominous  commenci^ment  of  fierce  disputes  Ivetween 
Church  and  Empire :  boni  of  avarice  and  ambition,  nourished 
by  scorn  and  defiance  and  matured  by  solid  acls  of  shame  oud 

IP.  Sinr.  Cirilf,  vol.  v.,  I.ih.     Finnii„   Ijb.  i",  iccnwiuto.    p.  43. 
>uli,  Rep.  lUl.,  vol.  i,,ttp.  iiU 
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injuiy;  they  generated  a  long  succession  of  misfortunes  and 
retarded  human  civilisation.  There  were  indeed  some  casual 
intervals  of  repose ;  and  though  the  particular  dispute  about 
investitures  was  terminated  in  119 1  by  mutual  concessions 
iram  Henry  V.  and  Calistus  II.  causes  of  quarrel  still  smoul- 
dered with  many  outbursts  until  a  general  conflagmtion  blazed 
wildly  forth  between  the  mighty  factions  of  Guelph  and 
Gbibeline  *. 

Florence  imbued  with  Matilda's  politics  became  essentially 

attached  to  her  cause  and  followed  all  her  fortunes  : 
,..,.,,  ,        A.D.  lOTS. 

tbe  citizens  did  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that 

Ueniy  would  passively  submit  t«  such  contumely ;  wherefore, 

comparing  the  prospect  of  immediate  war  with  the  unguarded 

position  of  their  euburbe,  tbey  determined  to  inclose  the  whole 

town  with  new  walls  and  in  1078  liegsn  the  "second  circuit." 

The  city  was  divided  iuto  six  parts  called  "  Seati,"  five  of 

which  occupied  tbe  north  or  right  bank  of  the  Amo,  each 

named  after  its  own  particular  gate ;  three  small  suburbs  on 

the  left  bank  formed  the  aixth  division,  both  these  portions 

being  linked  together  by  the  "  Ponte  Vecchio  "  then  the  only 

bhdge  of  Florencef. 

*  Dciuiu,RlTDl.d'IUL,  Lib.i.,CBp.  ii.  dtUo  Sprone,  (porb^  fivm  i(>  ftdng 

+  Boginning    it   tlw    oiWra   end  of  ihe  MUW  inglu  formeil  by  thts*  mo 

Borgo  dtgli  Albita,  tbe  new  mil*  ttreeti)  rnul  ibii I  luiptct  la  the  ancient 

iDcloKd    the  nov   niincd    Cburch  of  and  ongind  Porta  Pinti  mmtioned, 

Su  Pier  MiggioR  puHDg  behind  ita  (hough  nrelj,  in  the  old  Cbrouiclet*. 

•Itai',  umi  t^irb  >  gite  of  thil  nuuD  Fnm  thii  plue  Iha  nil  mual  bkie 

ttood;  (bcD  tumiog  *  little  tomrdt  tamed  tburp  to  the  Doiih  towirds  tbe 

the  Dorlh  it  formed  an  elbow  when  ■  Hoepiul   of    Santa   Maria   Nwna, 

pottem    V99  lituoted,  called    "  BtTa-  liking  the  line  of  Via  Sanio  Bjidio, 

neJli"  '<r''Albtrtinelli"lnaitl'mily  Viad^  Cruci,  Via  de  CoWeroi,  and 

of  ihit    name,    and  probablj'   com-  Via  dt'  Pucci,  inclading  the  Church 

■ponded  to  the  Kcond  street  after  pan-  of  San  Miditle  de'  Viidomini,  until 

iDg   San  Piairo,    or  that  which  goei  it  came  to  Cbe  ude  door  of  the  present 

•tniight  towardi  Via  dtlC  OrivUo  and  Church    of  San  Loreiao;    or   more 

£^Mto  Egidia,  and  i>  now  called    Via  pnbablj  at  the  Via  dt'  Qinori  nlicrc 

■  LmuI,  LaioDe  xi.,  p.  353. 
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Though  numy  years  were  eipeudcil  in  perfecting  these 
defences  yet  so  extensive  a  work,  originating  entirely  with  the 

>  gtle  oaet  tlnnri.     Thtnce  cnnlinu-  tlirr  Via  del  Mum  oi  Man,  of  tha 

ins  to  the  Canto  dt'  Ntlll,  or  Ctinlo  flnl  rirulc.     Fnin  Itie  lut-mnitioBcd 

dr  (fori,  till'  nil  then  tumrd  tannit  |^lr  uliirb  apcnnl  nnr  the  jHTasBt 

the  Pia^  tli  Madoma  m\itn  niiir  iTiilgc  of    Lc   Gmzit   «t  Sabaamlt 

the  untnnrc  uf  Via  drila  Sliju  ilu-n  the  wall  ran  tbniit   iionh-rul  la  In 

WM  ■  [KHIcm  ealW  Porta  di  M»g-  njunction  wilii  ihr  entr  of  Sui  Vitn 

none    which   riwr    aiinrnll]'    pav^  Mu;:|(iuTc,  liul  iii  lurh  «  mwnirr  that 

thi>    1-pol,    but   \m    Wn   ipwlmlly  tht  Church  of  San  Jatopo  in    rin 

ivpeltnl    by   the   cx|Midiiip    lilyv  ifi' Ano  foniwd  pu-l  of  the  nunput ; 

Frnm   tlir  V'uT/»  di  Mnduniu,    fin^  lt»  bai-k,  uDW  the  front,  ttnndii^  onr 

merly   Cawj-u    CortioUti!.    thr   vail  tlie    ditch    uid    hence    railed     San 

mntiiiuvd  to  Ciuifo  dtl  MimlniiiMif,  Jatehu  Im  Finti  or  belveen  the  Snt 

uid   thence  dlrtetly  to  La  Vrvx  ill  ami  ttuind  ditch,  whirh  name  it  Mil] 

TVrMio,  pirrrcd  Iiuwctcc  by  a  pintcni  rctaina.      The  ilill  txittini:   will   of 

(pMhablv  at  tbr   Ma  di^l  Anmi)  tlv  oU  iiritona  called  the  SUntA*  in 

mlli-d  Paria  AuMwra.    Conlinuine  Via  dil  IHhirio,  now  about  to  be 

lowanlt  th(>    juiu'tiiin  nf   F!a  ililU  ikmoljiibcd,  ia  tuppowd  to  be  a  rem- 

Spaila   and    rin  dr'  Fonl    il   was  naiit  nf  the    accond   circuit,       ll  i> 

iHukcD  bf  snutlirr  gate  call«l  Pvria  ouiiniii   iliat  a  bulcher'a    dxqi    atiU 

<It  San  Piialo  ami  (hcii  Ilic    f'iu  iM  rxint*  at   the   mmcr    of    Doifo  de' 

Jforo,  (probablt  Muru)  iiidicale*  ito  (ircri  in  Piaca  iSoRfo  Croei  whirk 

direcHoti    to    Pmte    alia    Carmla  wai  mcntioni-d   a>  a   mark  for  IndK 

whith  dill  iiol  ilirn  oxiM,  but  vlirro  niltng  ilie  old  mill  br  ifcipionc  An- 

a  pte  nf  tbut  name  •loud''.     From  uiiraio   nearly    tlitve   hundred   jttn 

till!  comer  a  lower  ml]  led  along  the  ifla!    Ho  long  don  the  "cnalom  of  a 

river  to  Pontr  rttfklo  vlien  il  pro-  jhop"  einninui-  iu  Plnrcnn,  nor  ia 

hablj   ji.ined  tbr  Hnt  rimill  at  the  this  a  mliurj  inatance.     DefMid  ths 

Parta  Sinla  Maria,  and  thenn'  in  Amu  wire  llirec  auburbiallbeginulDf 

th.-  iiretenl  PaltKH)  Jt'  OltHt!,-!   ili  at  tl.c  head  of  I'onli-  Veccl.io.     Om 

Rmta,  nr  Cattelbnl.     The  nn>|Kirt  wat  calU-d  Hargo  PidigliotO  from  ita 

now  <|uiliii$  thr   rlvrr  Utt  a  Mirct  low    and    dirtr    po^nilition ;    at    ita 

outtide   into  which   opcnnl  (wo  piia-  aiHitlicrn  eilrcmil)'  wm  a  gale  railed 

tcnw;  and  upar  ihe  i>niicni  Allirii  Porta  Samaita  ■iluated   at  the  end 

Palai-e    «!  Pvrta  dt'   Baoi.   nfict-  of  the  jiteacnl   Tin  (if'  Bardi   near 

wardt  Pofia  iW  Ragn'uri  da  Quona.  Santa   Lneia    iW  Magmli    or   at 

colled  lo  from  the  nei(!hhuurin;  lii>u>F!i  il    it    now    called    (from    an    Kd- 

of  that   Amily'.       Tbi>  part  of  the  dent  in  tlie  Miteeiitli  i-cnlun)  ddit 

wall   followr.1    ihe   line   i^    Via  dr'  Rarinufc    on    thr    hill-aide.       The 

Tintori  or  Saponai,    and    Via  de'  oecnnd  waa  that   of  SaMa  POitili, 

Vayilhil,  where  an  an)rlc  of  it  (till  called  Ihrj/adi  Piaxa,  whirh  had  a 

nerot    to    exi->I    in    the  form    uf  a  gale  m  iSanfa /'iftn  railed  ni  ia  rraaon- 

cnbblrr'a  ahoji:  and  near  Ihin  ia  ana-  abl y  auppxud.  Porfd  a  TVosn,  a  name 

'  Lami,  Lciioni,  iciiii.  b  Ibid.  xeviL 
*  Den  Varchi.  Stoiia  Fioren.,  Lib.  ix. 
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citizens,  proves  the  independence  and  prosperity  of  Florence 
and  its  coofidoice  in  native  energy  and  tesources  alone  for 
safety :  they  irere,  as  the  Florentines  anticipated,  soon  destined 
to  be  proved;  forthe  Emperor ashamedof  his  late  bomiliation 
became  ^ain  the  Pontiff's  declared  enemy  and  was  moroover 
compelled  to  defend  his  on-n  crovn  against  Rodolph  Duke  of 
Swabia  who  had  been  elected  king  by  a  new  Diet  of  the  dis- 
contented  princes.  A  war  of  throe  years  which  began  in  1077 
and  a  battle  lost  by  Heury  in  1080  determined  the  Pope  to 
acknowledge  Rodolph,  redouble  his  curses  on  the  king,  and 
anathematise  the  Arohbishops  of  Milan  and  Ravenna  who  bad 
steadily  adhered  to  his  cause.  A  golden  diadem  with  the 
legend  "Petra  dedit  Petro,  Petrus  Diadema  Bodid- 

,         „  ...  „  .  *■!>■  WW- 

phc*,  was  on  thjs  occasion  sent  to  Henry  s  antagonist, 
which  so  moved  the  Emperor  that  he  assembled  about  thirty- 
schismatic  prelates  besides  a  numerous  following  of  German 
and  Italian  barons,  and  at  Brixen  in  the  Tyrol  was  again  msh 
enough  to  declare  Gregory  deposed,  atid  to  elect  the  many- 
times  excommnnicated  Arobbisbop  of  Ravenna  in  his  placo  under 
the  name  of  Clement  III.  a  man,  say  his  enemies  "  whose  first 
thought  was  ambition,  and  his  last  the  fear  of  God  f." 

lAcmrda  cbwgcd  U  that  of  Porta  >harp  ind  U rminBted  ml  tbc  Pfosai  de' 

Ibmana  ud  opening  on  the  8icDa  Soderini  oppoiiM  to  thr  piwenl  bridge 

TOBd.     The  third  na*  then  ud  is  itill  imd  uncipot  Port*  alia  Cimin  on  the 

ullni  Saryo  San  Jatopo  with  a  gato  other  bank  of  the  Amo,  alreadj  men- 

tX,  at  BtaH\ta  PiaBa  d^  FranAoUi  t\onti.  (Set  RastTeOi,  Pircmc  Antica 

leading   to   the   Piian   nti.      Thom  e  Mo(ie™o//AiKnrfa,  vol.  L,  pp.  90, 

vaa  DO  defence  for  IhcH  luburba,  ex-  94  !ic. — Lami,  LcBont  i,,  p.  6 ;  Liz. 

e«pt  the  back*  of  the  houaet  which  li.,  p.  S&i.—Birghini,   D'acwti.— 

looked    upon   gardeni   and    orrhatds,  lUaletpini,   cap.  Iri. — Gio.    Villani, 

until  after  the  Emperor  Henrj   IV.  Lib.  iv.,  cap.   vii.— Sny.   Amminito, 

bealeged  Florence,  when  a  wall  WM  Ub.  i.,   p.   i\.—Bei%edtlta     Vanhi, 

oitied  up   from  lbs    Porta  Roiiiana  toL  iii.,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  78. 

along  the  bill-aide  (behind  SaiUo /i-  •"Tlie    Slnno    (Chritt)    gave    the 

fici'W)  and  part  of  the  Boboli  Guldens;  Riadem  to  Peter  and  I'etcr  give,  it  t" 

then  crowing  hy  the  preMnt  church  of  Rodolph." 

Santa  Felice  it  lan  directly  to  Via  de'  t  Metiia,  ViU 

SermgU,  probahlj'  following  the  lino  ■    ■  ~     ■      ■ 
of  Via  SaM'  Agditim  iriiere  It  turned 
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This  event,  which  occurred  in  June  1080,  vaa  foUoved  aSlat 
A  few  months  by  a  fourth  pitched  Inttle  in  which  Bodolph  ms 
killed  and  his  anny  totally  defeated,  while  on  the  same  day  at 
a  place  called  ToUa  in  the  Mantuan  Slates,  Matilda's  aimj 
was  routed  in  attempting  to  expel  the  Antipope,  and  all 
Lomliardy  deelared  fur  the  Emperor. 

Henry  elated  by  this  success  marched  to  Ftavenna  and  with 
words  of  peace  on  his  lips  determined  to  crown  the 
Antipope  at  Rome :  but  neither  Gregory  nor  MatOda 
were  disheartened  ;  he  relied  uu  Roliert  Guiscard  the  Norman, 
who  had  been  freed  from  ecclesiastical  censure  for  the  occasion 
and  ruled  the  Xeajxtlitan  State:) ;  and  she,  confident  of  her  own 
courage  and  resource:!,  was  true  to  the  cause  in  which  both  her 
heart  and  conscience  were  engaged. 

Florence  attached  by  habit  to  the  Church  was  steady  and 
determined,  for  nliile  the  Emjieror  marched  in  triumph  through 
northen)  Italy  she  seems  to  have  stood  forward  almost  alone, 
and  resolutely  closed  hor  gates  against  the  conqueror.  Accord- 
ing to  her  own  writers,  who  however  are  not  too  impartial,  the 
Einpcror  ijidignaiit  at  such  resistance  from  a  single  town  had 
no  choice  but  arms,  and  with  Sencse  assistance  began  tlie 
siege  believing  lliat  nothing  could  withstand  him.  Approach- 
ing P'lorence  from  the  northward  he  encamped  at  a  place  then 
called  Ciijagyio  (now  occupied  principally  by  the  Chun-h  and 
Convent  of  the  Sontissima  Annun/itttal  and  c:(teuding  his  left 
wing  to  the  Amu,  commenced  operations  in  the  month  of 
April  lOSl. 

"  There  is  no  wall,"  says  Ammirato,  "  however  stroi^  it 
may  be,  so  difficult  to  surmount  as  Union ;  "  and  the  Floren- 
tines moved  by  tliis  spirit  not  only  dared  the  imperialists  but 
horofised  tliem  so  slurj)ly  by  repealed  sallies  that  after  a 
while  Henry  being  fearful  of  Matildas  daily  increasing  num- 
bers, raided  the  sie|;e  and  made  a  disorderly  retreat  with 
considerable  loss  of  baggage. 
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Authors  disagree  about  tlio  precise  date  of  this  siege: 
Aminirato,  appctreatlf  after  Malespioi,  continues  it  froin  the 
beginning  of  April  to  the  twenty-firet  of  June ;  but  VilUni  in 
aseerting  that  it  finished  on  the  twenty-first  of  April  agrees 
better  with  Muratori's  statement  that  Henry  and  tbeAntipope 
were  before  Itome  in  May  of  the  same  year,  where  meeting  with 
unexpected  resistance  and  no  friends,  ho  retired  without  acix>m- 
plishing  hie  purpose ;  nor  was  it  until  after  a  succession  of 
annual  sieges  that  by  dint  of  bribery  he  mastered  .  „  ^^^ 
that  capital  in  1084.  Clement  was  then  crowned 
and  Henry  received  the  imperial  diadem  in  return,  while 
Gregoiy  was  closely  besieged  in  the  castle  of  Saint  Angelo. 
Guiscard  soon  advanced  to  the  rescue  with  a  powerful  army 
augmented  by  a  body  of  Saracens  who  either  drove  or  frightened 
the  Emperor  away  and  restored  the  Christian  Pontiff  to  liberty. 

Some  authors  aver  that  he  retreated  three  days  before 
Guiscard's  appearance  although  bvoured  by  the  citizens 
whose  support  he  had  bought  with  the  golden  byzants  of 
Alexitis  the  father  of  Anna  Commena :  it  is  certain  that  the 
Romans  rose  tumultuoualy,  attacked  the  Pope's  deliverers,  and 
fought  with  vigour  until  the  Norman  calling  fiercely  for  torches 
Rome  was  straightway  in  flames  from  the  Coliseum  to  the 
Loteran*.  Soon  after  this  barbarous  feat  Guiscard  and  his 
myrmidons  quitted  the  scene  of  desolation  with  multitudes  of 
prisoners,  and  accompanied  by  Gregory  who  under 
that  rough  protector  retired  to  Salerno  where  he  ex-  '  " 
pired  the  following  year ;  still  invoking  Heaven's  vengeance  on 
the  schismatic  emperor  and  his  wicked  adherents  f. 

This  conflagration  was  the  real  and  phcenii-Hke  death  of 
ancient   Rome   and  the  birth  of  the  modem  city   on   the 

•  DoDte  Blludci  to  (he  blood  ifacd  by  p.l4^Muntc>ri,  Annali.  Annl  lOSB 

GuiKud  in  lulj-inhii  Gut  opcniag  _10B4^Mc>aii,  Vile  Hcncncn  IV". 

to  the  Sftth  CiDto  of  the  Infemo.  — Orlu.  MnlUvoUi,  Storia  di  Sieni. 

1  Mal«pini,  af.  linii.— G.  Villnnl,  Lib,  iu..  Pule  i*.  p.  35. 
Lib.  IT.,  cajkixii. — Amminto,  Lib.  i", 
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Campufi  M&rtius,  for  beforo  this  her  imtiqae  splendour  had  been 
BCHTcely  injured*.  The  Emperor's  attempt  on  Florence  too,  as 
Villuni  avers,  kindled  a  flame  amongst  the  citizens  vfaich 
produced  those  fatal  qunirels  between  the  church  and  imperial 
fkctions  which,  thus  early  engendered,  soon  found  in  this  stormj 
region  a  congenial  habitation  and  a  name. 

Florence  being  angrj-with  Siena  for  assisting  Henry,  mored 
with  all  her  force  against  it  and  carrying  devastation  to  the  tuj 
gates  ;  but  tlie  Sencse  suddenly  issuing  with  six  thousand  men 
defeated  them  at  Leceto  on  Uio  ilorentiue  road ;  and  on  this 
occasion,  to  recompense  the  services  of  the  Ineontrati  fiimQy, 
a  lufty  tower  was  erected  at  the  public  expense  near  iiuai 
houses  as  u  mark  of  honour:  these  buildings  were  at  first 
uiiinliabitable  like  the  round  t«wcrs  of  Ireland,  but  many  mre 
afterwards  adapted  to  and  used  for  defence,  as  in  Florence,  Pisa, 
and  other  parts  of  Italy  f. 


CalemiMrery  Manarcha. — Empcrun  wd  Kingt  of  Ocnunn)',  Hmty  II., 
III.,  ud  IV.— Popes  from  Scipui  IT.  to  Victor  III.— EugUnd :  Uuiih 
Kingi,SucnoaiulCaaulp,  ninrToolaDd  llirdiknulc;  Suoni,  EJwml  the  Con- 
fcnor  and  Hunld,  then  Willum  the  NormiD  (lOGC).— Fiun  :  Robert  Ibe 
Pinui  (1031),  Hcnrr  I..  Philip  I^Grcek  Einperon,  Dull  lUOnuUDUng  IX 
(1028),  Romuui  IIU  Michael  IV.  (1034),  Mkbacl  V.(I041),  Zoe  wd  Tbeo- 
don  (104-2),  Conntantme  X.  (10S4),  Michirl  VI.  (1056),  Uuc  Comnenm 
(10.^7),  Conalantino  XI.  (lO.^.t),  Eud.-cU  (IU67),  Komauut  111..  Michael  TIL, 
AridranieiuI.,CouiUntioo  XII.  (1071  to  lODl),  .Ueiiua  UmncDui  (1081). 

■Miintnri,    Annali,    Anni    1061—     OrL-indo  MaliTo1ti,Slondi  Sicu,Iib. 
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CHAPTER  vr. 

FROM  A.D.   1«SI>  TO  A.D. 


Although  strong  presumptiTe  proof  has  boon  given  of  the 
indqMttdence  of  Florence  dimt^  nearly  all  the 
eleventh  century,  Btill  no  tangible  document,  no  act  of 
sovereign  authority  performed  in  her  own  name,  is  extant 
before  the  twelfth,  and  her  hiatoiy  during  the  whole  of  this 
period  is  merged  in  that  of  Italy ;  being  at  beet  but  a  doubtiiil 
patchwork  of  insulated  uncertainties. 

Matilda  as  Marcbionesa  of  Tuscany  exercised  her  powers  of 
public  jurisdiction  up  to  the  year  1100,  and  while  she  Uved 
probably  enjoyed  the  honours  and  authority  if  not  the 
emoluments  of  Florentine  royalty ;  but  after  that  year  her 
name  is  no  longer  beard  of  mtkin  the  walla.  An  attempt  has 
been  already  made  to  explain  the  somewhat  paradoxical 
coimexion  between  the  free  cities  and  the  crown  of  Italy ;  but 
for  greater  perepicuity  and  as  an  introduction  to  the  account 
of  Florentine  government  it  may  not  here  be  irrelevant  to 
quote  the  historian  Sigonius  as  well  as  some  extracts  from 
records  of  an  older  date  adduced  by  Cosimo  della  Rene :  they 
describe  a  state  of  things  that  existed  even  to  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century,  somewhat  differing,  it  is  true,  from  our  present 
notions  of  civil  liberty,  but  which  like  all  great  and  continued 
evils  finally  roused  tho  angry  spirit  of  freedom  awakened  the 
aliunbering  dignity  of  man,  and  burst  those  ties  that  bound  the 
Italian  cities  to  aristocratic  privilege  and  imperial  supremacy^. 

•  Duchi  e  Uurcheu  di  Toacuia,  Parle  ii'. 
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This  produced  a  most  wholeuome  movement  throughout  all 
noTthem  Italy  which  in  its  day  was  accused  of  turtmlenoe, 
visioiury  projects  of  political  improvement,  and  rastleas 
democratic  innoTation.  Innovation  !  Time,  Bays  Bacon,  ia  tlie 
great  innovator :  the  elements  are  unst&ble ;  all  ia  mutabiU^. 
oven  the  very  races  of  created  beings  that  once  inhabited  the 
crust  of  this  changing  pknet  have  been  successively  blotted 
from  its  sur&ce;  that  aurfate  no  longer  the  same,  and  th« 
present  race  of  man  perhaps  destined  to  be  in  its  tuni 
extinguished  before  some  higher  creation.  And  shall  ve  then 
still  continue  to  stigmatise  those  who,  in  their  endeavoura  to 
enlighten  mankind,  vrould  alter  tlie  effete  institutions  of 
other  times  to  suit  the  wauts  intelligence  and  habits  of 
their  own,  with  the  crime  of  restless  and  n*anlfln  innovation^ 
But  let  us  contemplate  for  a  while  the  good  old  times  of 
Italian  sen-itude  under  Frankish  and  German  rulers ;  let  os 
examine  privilege  and  scon  the  admired  prerogatives  of  legiti- 
macy, and  we  shall  no  longer  marvel  that  the  inalienable  rights 
of  man  were  sternly  asserted  and  intrepidly  maintained. 

"It  was  an  ancient  custom,"  say  these  records,  "after  the 
Roman  empire  had  passed  to  the  Franks,  and  still  practised  in 
our  own  days,  that  whenever  the  kings  of  Italy  intended  to  go 
into  that  province  they  sent  forward  some  of  their  most 
experienced  people  to  visit  all  the  cities  and  castles  in  order 
to  receive  the  contributions  due  under  the  name  of  'Fodtrvm.' 
The  result  was  that  many  cities,  towns  and  castles  where  the 
payment  of  this  tax  had  been  altogether  resisted  or  only  a 
portion  of  it  acknowledged,  were  punished  for  their  audacity 
and  razed  to  the  ground."  "  There  is  a  tradition  that  from 
ancient  custom  is  derived  tliis  kind  of  justice ;  by  virtue  of 
which  on  the  king's  arrival  in  Italy  it  is  understood  that  all 
dignities  and  magistracies  immediately  cease  and  are  re- 
disposable  at  the  sovereign's  pleasure  according  to  legal 
provisions  and  the  opinion  of  Jurists.     It  is  moreover  asserted 
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that  the  judges  of  the  laud  ackaowledge  so  ample  an  authority 
in  the  king's  person,  and  that  they  believe  the  people  aie 
bound  to  furnbh  for  the  use  of  the  court  and  army  everything 
osoally  produced  by  the  earth,  both  of  the  necessaries  and 
delicacies  of  life,  according  aa  they  are  demanded ;  scarcely 
even  excepting  the  oxen  ttut  till  the  ground  or  the  seed  for 
the  next  year's  crop." 

From  this  plenary  power  arose  the  various  exemptions  and 
privil^ee  conceded  by  the  monarchs  of  those  times  with  such 
benefit  to  their  exchequeis ;  and  those  lords  distinguished  by 
feudal  holdings  repaid  themselves  by  forced  contributions  from 
tbeir  Ber&  and  vassab  to  most  of  vbom  they  left  no  more  than 
what  was  requisite  for  their  daily  sustenance +.  Sigonius  at  a 
later  day  gives  us  a  similar  picture  but  deriving  bis  information 
•  partly  from  the  same  source :  in  the  year  STit  he  says,  "  Tbc 
emperor  Otho  after  conquering  the  rest  of  Italy  left  the  greater 
nnmtier  of  Italian  cities  in  liberty  but  all  tributaiy,  he  having 
in  some  created  marquises  and  counts  to  govern  diem  yet 
always  reserving  to  himself  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  He 
reduced  the  freedom  of  cities  to  this,  uamtly,  that  they  might 
have  tbeir  own  laws,  customs,  jurisdiction,  and  magistracies 
with  the  power  of  imposing  local  taxes  ut  their  pleasure  after 
having  sworn  allegiauce  to  their  sovereign  the  king  of  Italy. 
Following  this  system  part  of  the  executive  government  was 
nominated  by  the  king  to  represent  his  person  and  part  was 
elected  by  the  community :  those  elected  by  the  king  to 
administer  justice  in  the  provinces  were  called  "Messi"  or 
messengers;  in  other  words  Envmjs,  Nunciot,  Le</ale3,  or 
Imperial  AmbuMadoit.  The  m^atrates  elected  by  the  people 
were  called  Consult,  and  their  number  was  two  or  more 
according  to  the  ancient  usage  of  the  Roman  commouwealth. 
These  took  a  yearly  oath  of  allegiance  in  presence  of  the  bishop 

■CgiimD  dBll>It(«,D«:hi  e  Mutheai  di  Towana,  Puts  it*,  p.  12. 
vol-  I.  O 
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or  royal  Nuncio;  and  even  before  the  time  of  Frederic 
Bartiaroua  loFeigD  presidents  were  nominated  undar  the  title 
of  "PodriUi."  Henee  it  is  that  Otho  bishop  of  Fresingen  a 
cot«mpomiy  and  relation  of  that  emperor  justly  writes  that 
in  their  civic  institutions  and  the  ronservation  of  their 
republics  the  people  of  Ijomhardy  imitated  the  wariness  of  the 
llomaus ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  rigid  imperial  govemmsnt 
they  preferred  ihc  rule  of  consuls  to  the  authority  of  a 
podcstiL'*'."  Fur  a  clearer  explanation  it  may  be  necessaij  to 
iiriy  that  at  llio  diet  of  Itoncnglia  in  115«  Frederic  I. 
dext«n>iisly  im[NiHed  a  magistrate  and  master  of  his  own 
creation  on  every  town  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  under  the 
Bpei'ious  and  jwrhaps  to  a  certain  point  r«i]  pretext  of  jnatice. 
A  prodigious  numlier  of  causes  Iiaviiig  been  brought  b^oK 
him  he  deckred  that  a  whole  life  would  be  insufficient  to 
determine  them,  and  therefore  gave  full  authority  to  a  class  of 
im]>crial  officeni,  called  by  the  appropriate  title  of  Podesta  with 
the  condition  that  they  should  aln'ays  be  strangers  living  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  place  they  were  to  govern  and 
entirely  unconnected  with  it.  The  consequences  were  soou 
felt:  for  the  new  podealiis  being  nominated  solely  by  the 
crown  and  taken  from  nobles  or  civilians  devoted  to  it,  toanA 
themselves  in  direct  opposition  to  the  consuls  who  were  freely 
f'hosen  by  the  people  ;  lience  quarrels  became  so  frequent  that 
the  Emperor  in  an  angry  mood  delcnuined  to  abolish 
thcconsulate.  'Words  soon  changed  to  blowsand  thongh 
the  people  everywhere  succeeded  in  presemng  their  mi^^sU-atM 
they  could  not  entirety  throw  olf  the  podestaslnp,  which  had 
in  ioct  much  to  recommend  it,  so  retained  the  functionary  but 
reserved  hia  nomination  to  themselves.  In  the  course  of  time 
this  minister  superseded  the  consuls  and  by  introducing  the 
habit  of  looking  to  one  chief  for  the  settlement  of  public 

*  Carlo  Sigoniut.  dc  Btgno  ItiUc.  Ub.  viii. 


justice  aud  private  disputes  paved  the  way  in  several  instances, 
says  Sismondi,  for  the  retreat  of  liberty  and  the  advance  of 
absolute  authority  ='•'. 

"  The  Emperor  or  King  of  Italy, "  continues  Sigonius, 
"  maintained  the  Prankish  tributes,  which  were  the  *  Foderum,' 
the  *Paratn,'  and  the  *  Mansionaticum.'  The  Foderum  was 
a  tax  by  which  the  Italians  were  obliged  to  furnish  entertain- 
ment for  the  king  whenever  he  \dsited  the  province,  or  else 
pay  many  times  its  estimate  in  money.  The  Parata  were 
intended  for  repairs  of  bridges  and  roads  in  the  sovereign's 
passc^e ;  and  the  Mansionaticum  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
house  and  quarters :  under  this  name  were  comprised  all  the 
contributions  that  the  country  furnished  for  the  royal  army, 
and  so  amply  and  rigorously  enforced  was  the  king  s  power, 
that  every  necessary  of  Ufe,  every  production  of  the  land,  the 
seed  and  labouring  oxen  only  excepted,  belonged  to  the  service 
of  the  court  and  the  soldiers'  daily  consumption."  Otho 
having  thus  disposed  of  the  cities  did  not  neglect  the  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  the  good-will  of  private  individuals  by 
especial  favours,  not  only  for  his  own  inunediate  advantage 
but  to  increase  the  splendour  of  his  court :  following  the 
Franks'  example  he  invited  the  most  valorous  and  distinguished 
to  join  his  armies  and  rewarded  those  by  whom  he  was  well 
and  faithfully  served.  "  His  rewards  consisted  principally  of 
dignities  and  the  possession  of  some  peculiar  privileges  occa- 
sionally conceded  to  his  favourites.  The  dignities  were  titles  of 
Duke,  Marquis,  Count,  Captain.  Vavassour,  and  Vavassinf. 
The  privileges  were  the  right  of  imposing  duties  and  tolls  of 
divers  natiu'es ;  such  as  coining  money,  grazing  cattle,  erecting 
mills,  making  salt,  and  using  rivers  and  streams  in  every  way 

*  Repnb.  Italieitnes,  vol.  i.,  chap,  ix.,     also  "  Cattani  "  for  CapUani  or  Cap- 
pp.  340-370-428.  tains, 

t  "  Valv€U(»ro,**  and  **  VtUvatinOj** 
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that  mi^t  tum  tliem  tu  moat  advantage,"  "  A  Dnite  mu  he 
11'ho  obtalDed  a  duclij  ;  a  &Iar<]uis,  a  iiuirquisate ;  a  Count,  a 
coiilndo,  coutea,  or  county,  uniler  ii  feudal  teHure. 

'•  Tho  '  Caj'taiut '  were  those  eniiiowered  by  ilie  sorereign 
or  some  of  tho  HlHivo-mL'uliuiieil  ili|^iiuiries  to  rule  eitlier  a 
portion  or  all  thu  lower  cluases  of  tlie  peojile.  Tlie  '  Fnw- 
toun'  were  niinbterM  oulHinliiutte  to  the  Cii]itniiis,  nnil  the 
'raraiius'  to  thi.<  VavLusours.  The  tlireu  tirnt  were  culled 
'  Kiii-f'i  tVi/tfrti/w,"  und  the  iiiIutm  greater  or  lewsiT  A'arasoun, 
with  inferior  ninkn  Uvidoii."  Uy  tliiit  n  new  nohilitj-  was  in- 
trodun.'J  into  Itnlr,  IIiom  hIoiiu  bein^  coiiaidcrad  noble  who 
either  personally  or  through  tlu'ir  aiiccstow  had  been  di)^;iulied 
liy  such  titles  and  priviK'ni'i'.  'I'liis  hmvover  did  not  gencnlly 
apply  tu  tho  fivic  iioliility  ;  those  of  Veniw  for  instance  arose 
(lut  of  a  pure  and  primitive  deiiiocmey  gradunlly  eonilenaed 
into  a  inu-lous  of  jirivilegol  nobles,  around  which  a  new  popu- 
lation of  foreign  cniif^rants.  luientiiled  to  i'i\-ic  ]>riTileges,  had 
uiscnnibly  formed  and  became  tho  Venetian  ]iL>ople  of  after 
times.  The  Gcuocso  mdiles  derived  their  title  frooi  tlie  office 
of  priiieipal  niatristnito  or  from  Imvmg  bei'n  one  of  the 
]Hii)eata's  couneil  an  otBce  nhii-h  only  began  in  the  twelfth 
century ;  and  in  genei-al  high  civiR  oHice  cunfcrred  a  dignity 
equal  in  feet  if  not  in  nanio  to  high  nobility*. 

Otlio's  system  su1isc<iuenlly  iu\iuin'd  strength  and  became 
a  fertile  source  of  military  rewards  and  didtiuctions  alt  intended 
to  gain  the  affeutioii  aiiJ  secure  Uie  tidelity  of  those  by  whose 
means  the  countiy  was  governed,  under  the  vHrious  names  of 
Feudatories,  Vawalt,  Comini,  and  FeiUU ;  and  the  Feudo,  the 
VaitaUitgijio,  tlie  Omin'w  and  the  Omaggio.  or  Homage,  were 
rights  of  the  crown,  by  virtue  of  which  tlioso  who  obtained 
dignities  or  the  possession  of  lands  were  obliged  with  their 
posterity  to  acknowledge  the  king  for  their  master  by  taking 

*  UboTto  Foglivtta,  Dcllc  Cow  di  Gcnmi,  p.  29,  Eil.  1S7S. 
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the  oath  of  all^iance  and  being  always  ready  bi  expose  both 
life  and  fortune  in  his  service*. 

Three  sorts  of  dominion  tlierefore  existed  :  the  anterior,  the 
middU,  ond  the  inferior :  the  first  was  that  of  the  emperor ; 
the  second,  of  the  duke  connt  or  marquis ;  and  the  third 
that  of  private  individuals  over  their  own  allodial  properly,  for 
vbich  was  due  neither  rent  nor  service.  Hereditary  succession 
to  lie  greater  fiefc  gradually  diminished  the  royal  authority 
and  they  aoon  began  to  assume  the  form  and  character  of 
independent  states :  but  while  their  lords  exercised  certain 
acts  of  jurisdiction  witbin  tbe  towns,  these  last  during  the 
eleventh  century  eiyoyed  municipal  freedom,  and  up  to  a 
csrtain  period  remained  unshackled  in  all  their  eitemal  opera- 
tions ;  therefore  if  antiquarians  be  correct  -in  aas^ning  the 
sovereign  prerogative  of  coining  to  Florence  so  early  as  tlie 
year  1000  it  will  golar  to  prove  that  shealso  was  well  advanced 
in  the  road  to  independence!. 

The  relation  between  Italian  kings  and  civic  communities 
during  the  Saxon  dynasty,  as  well  as  the  connexion  of  these 
last  with  the  provincial  dukes  after  that  office  became  here- 
ditary, (the  power  of  making  war  excepted)  was  not  unlike  the 
present  relationship  between  Great  Britain  and  some  of  her 
colonies :  the  latter  ei^o;.  or  are  said  to  enjoy  a  free  internal 
iegislature  on  popular  principles  under  a  representative  of  the 
crown ;  and  as  the  Italian  cities  rejected  even  this  semblance 
of  superiority  the  moment  they  were  able,  so  pi-obably  will  the 
British  colonies  assert  tlieir  freedom  whenever  their  native 
vigour  and  independence  abate  the  necessity  of  support. 

It  does  not  appear  bow  or  when  FlorenM  became  indepen- 
dent, but  one  of  Matilda's  last  acts  there  exists  in  the  archives 

•  Ownnont,  Hiat.  Civ.  di  Nipoli,  "ol.  i",  p.  3.— Dcnina,  Riwl.  d'  Hal.  Lib. 

iii.,  p.  175.— C,  Sigonim,  De  Rtgno  yii.,  cipo  vi.,  p.  418,  &c. 

Itilm.  Lib.  viii.   Cited  at  length  bj  t  BorRhini,  Dii.delU  Mon*l*Rotcii- 

CoHDio  della  Renk,  Parte  ii*,  p.  13.—  lini,  Tvle  ii*,  p.  157. 

Larenia  Caniiiii,  S^ig^  litoi-id,    toI. 
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of  llie  aivhiepiscopal  palace  or  "  Capitolo  Fiorentino"  and  u 
given  at  leugth  by  Caniini  in  liis  Ilisiorical  Essap  on  Tusoui 
Anti(i»itie8.  It  is  an  mvestilurc  iniidc  of  the  court  and  land* 
of  ClUDpiano  by  Count  Guiilo  in  her  |>rei<ence  on  the  Ist  of 
Blaruh  1 100  to  tlio  cnnons  of  Saint  Kep«mta  of  Florence :  also 
another  exercise  of  mynl  nuthorily  in  Uie  fullowing  June  in 
fiivniir  of  the  Vallonihrosau  monks  as  qiiotL-<l  l>y  Fiorentini : 
after  tliiy  no  more  ia  lieard  of  Ikt  juriatlii-lion  having  been 
nctivcly  employ 0(1  i\ilhin  the  city  nltliungli  sha  visiteil  Florence 
as  tate  ns  1105,  and  in  1103  gninlt'd  some  new  favours  to  tho 
alMivc-named  convunt*. 

The  next  document  in  priH'f  of  tlie  conijilute  cmancipatJOD 
of  Florence  is  its  tlrsl  fuilhcnticatoil  act  of  indenen- 

A,»,  1101.    ,  ,  .  ■       ,  ,  . 

dent  power,  namely  a  coinmct  wnlli  the  castle  and 
tomi  of  Pogna  in  the  Val  d'lvlsa  in  1101  wlierc  the  two  eon- 
Huls  are  nameil  as  represeutativoa  of  (lie  Flurenlhie  people,  who 
un  tlieir  [tan  jironiise  to  defend  tliose  of  Pogna  against  all 
enemies  except  the  Flmiiemr  or  Ilia  Nuncios,  witliout  allusion  to 
Matilda  or  any  other  superior  f. 

If  the  dates  of  thesy  instniniunis  arc  ciirrect,  for  Doi^ini 
seems  doubtful  of  the  latter,  they  mark  with  great  precision 
the  setting  of  regal  power  and  the  early  dawn  uf  popular  rule 
in  Florence ;  wherefore  its  independence  may  be  with  some 
couftdence  dated  from  the  year  1 11111,  lint  whether  this  liber^ 
were  a  boon  from  Matihla,  or  whether  it  had  gnulually  fed  and 
fattened  on  times  and  circumstances  until  too  strong  for  regal 
control  there  are  no  documents  to  prove.  It.  is  however 
scarcely  credible  that  Florence  could  Imvp  suddenly  brukea 
from  Matilda's  grasp,  fcr  she  was  not  wont  to  sutfer  any 
opposition  to  royal  power  as  may  l>e  judged  from  the  whole 

*  Cantini,  niL  L,  of.  iii.— Finrenani,  the    ori(rinsl  beinf-   ii>    the    ArchWia 

Ncm.  di  MmiliU,  lib.  ii°.  p.  23'J  and  dclle  Kirnimigioni  it  Plnrrnrr.  (Sfc 

SOO,— Munlori,  Annili,  Anno  1 10.^  il<n  S.  ADHninlo,  Stor.  Fior.  Lib.  i", 

+  CaalmUSapgi  rfMn/icAM, pp. 70,  p.  46.) 
H,  75,  who  prc«  t  copy  of  the  li»»tr. 
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temar  at  hn-  i>wi;  And  the  $ii^^  of  rniu>  m  IU^7  f^r  « 
ren^  agunsl  F)onfiK>e.  i, which  fix^i  lhi$  kvhiUI  «|^(HMir  U> 
hsTe  been  imder  her  e^i^pecial  |m>iecUt>n^  i$  im  in$iAiK>o  iu 
point.  She  also  ASsembUsi  a  Uu^  Arniv  AUnit  the  s^mo  fiuH" 
to  ponish  Femn  idiioh  hml  labelled  when  site  w»»  in  di$> 
tiess;  and  moneorer  exeivised  st'vend  iiot9  of  autlhmiv  in  the 
neigfabooihood  of  Pnito  the  same  yenr*  and  in  tiie  MngeUo  in 
1105  ;  all  tending  to  prove  that  her  powvr  was  still  lu^^^vring 
aitmnd  Florence  but  never  after  settUnl  within  its  W7ilU«  Yet 
at  this  very  time  the  Counte>ss  Matilda  was  almost  Qnot^u  of 
Italv ;  her  dominions  not  onlv  extendtnl  over  a  givat  |^art  of 
Lombaidy  including  Mantua  and  Milan,  hut  a1s\>  Ix'vond  %\\v 
Alps  vshere  she  inherited  gi«at  possessions  from  her  mother : 
all  her  acts  show  clearly  enough  how  jt>alous  she  whs  of  the 
royal  authority  but  the  wars  of  Pisa  and  Lmva  pn^ve  that 
either  force  or  iucliuation  were  somotinu>s  \>*iu\(ing  to  exert  it*. 
These  acts  of  private  hostility  iH^twwii  rival  oitios  \\u\y  have 
been  exercised  by  virtue  of  an  orighial  im|>eri»l  gnuil  wiili  whioli 
it  became  dangerous  for  provincial  lords  to  minldlo,  except  um 
mediators ;  and  in  fact  the  right  of  an  apptvil  to  arum  was 
fully  recognised  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  tht>  ag<» ;  it  was 
considered  as  the  voice  of  God»  luul  tlieroft>rr  ucknowhHlgtnl 
universally  from  the  private  gentleman  to  the  indopt^iidi^iit 
city,  from  duels  to  national  contests.  Matilda  was  in  conti- 
nual movement  through  her  states;  conslantly  oiu'iipiiMJ  in 
public  works,  administering  justice,  bestowing  favoiirs  or 
granting  privileges ;  but  especially  in  the  ag^randisotnent  of 
convents  and  churches  with  the  idea  of  rei'nforcing  rdigiori,  or 
wliat  she  believed  to  be  such,  by  the  mldition  of  great  teni)M)nil 
power,  while  she  sinmltaneously  worked  out  lu.^r  own  Malvati<»n  |. 
Amongst  her  numerous  acts  of  grace  more  osjxM'iiilly  towiinU 

•   Denina,Lib.  x.,cap.  viii.,  pp.  167,     Piorrntini,    Lib.   ii»,    pp.  '2n'2,  'JfU, 
170.  286. 

t  Ibid^  Lib.  ix.,  aq).  i%  p.  104. — 
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thoee  who  had  alwa}^  remained  faitlifal,  the  unflinching  loyaltf 
of  Florence  whs  perhaps  rewanleii  by  complete  emancipation ; 
liut  that  no  documentt)  now  exist  of  these  conjectured  acts  ia 
not  suqirising,  Iveaiuse  all  tlie  public  and  private  archiTes  of 
the  city  were  consumed  iu  the  eucceis^ive  coiitlagrations  of  1115 
and  1117  whicli  ruined  moht  part  of  the  town  leaving  only 
filiwurc  and  doUcIicd  notices  of  aiiteriiir  history. 

The  foregoing;  evidence  t>eiiig  deemed  sufliciout  to  prove  that 
Flort-ntine  ill(^epelldenl^o  enisted  at  tlie  be^nniiigof  the  tweUtfa 
century  if  not  Imig  l>efore,  u  rapid  sketch  will  luivr  he  made  of 
the  [Nirticulnr  furtii  of  iA\il  government  mlopled  hy  this  infant 
state,  and  thus  spare  some  uiliimiptioiis  in  tlie  general  atoiyof 
a  city  agijust  which  her  gn.iit  [Kiel  sarwistically  exclaims — 

"  Atine  e  liircdcmonii  the  fonno 
L'notirbc  Ifgia  e  ruron  li  rivili, 
FfCiro  ■!  viTi-r  lirnc  un  pieeinl  crnno 

ViTin  di  tc  the  fui  builo  wllili 

Non  giungc  ijiicl  cht  tu  di'  Ollnlirr  fill."  ' 

The  genemi  outline  of  tliat  form  of  government  chosen  by  the 
free  Italian  cities  cturing  the  Siixon  djiiasty  has  already  been 
Inured  ;  also  tlio  »up[>0Ned  institution  of  a  senate  and  cunsulsat 
Florence  occonling  tfl  the  conflicting  accotuits  of  Jlalespioi  and 
Ammirato;  the  fonner  referring  this  institution  to  the  days  of 
("liarleniHgiic ;  the  latter  to  tliose  of  the  FicsoUne  conquest ; 
while  the  first  authentic  proof  of  their  existence  ia  in  tUe  above- 
mentioned  treaty  with  Pngna  in  1101.  Their  number  was 
originaUy  two ;  iifterworrls  one  for  eacli  quarter  of  the  city ; 
and  finally  a  etiusul  for  eiicji  "  Smto"  or  sixth — when  tliB  town 
was   thus   di\-ideil+.      The  Duke  of  Hiivaria's  oci-upation    of 

*  DintcPiirgilorio.  Cnnta  vi.— In  lhi>  rrpablicnn  inititiitioiiF  through  nrioua 

beiuliful   and  bitlrr  pauago  wc  mtj  Mngn  Iu  the  mild  but  IndcD  languor 

alill  reropiniMi  murh  of  ihciHTirntFlo-  of  ilnpnliinn.     For  i he  tranalation  of 

icniine  chinrWr ;  nov  homier  almoat  Ihia  (o»n;c  aer  Appcmlix. 

u  milrh  Inwrrcd  in  grnrral  force  anil  +  S.    Amininln.    Lih.   i",   p.    3A.— 

inteniity   aa  might  naluralJy  be  ex-  Pitp^o  Dramolinii   Ijih.  i°,  p.   tf. — ■ 

|icct«d   in   «  natioii   that  hai  ^ten  Ric.  Malci)iirii,  cap.  xcviii. 
ftom    llie    high-lflnipcred    energy   of 
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Florence  along  widi  all  the  rest  of  Tuscany  in  U36  or  1137 
probabl;  crushed  the  consular  authority  while  he  remained,  as 
no  record  appears  of  any  person  having  held  that  office  during 
three  subsequent  years  from  the  former  date*.  In  1136 
iiucello  and  Florenzetto  nere  consuls  ;  after  which,  documents 
are  vanting  up  to  11T3  when  Foreze  Forteguerra  and  Arlotto 
filled  that  station :  in  1 1H4  there  seems  to  have  been  no  lesa 
than  eight,  and  afterwards  more  ;  thus  fluctuating  irom  two  to 
twelve  over  a  period  of  about  ninety  years.  They  probably 
augmented  witli  the  augmentation  of  people  and  increase  of 
pubbc  business  for  magistrates  like  laws  are  multiplied  by 
civilisation.  The  number  waa  finally  reduced  to  one  for  each 
"  Art"  or  Trade  who  not  only  presided  over  those  of  his  own 
calling,  but  was  also  a  member  of  the  supreme  government, 
one  consul  taking  the  foreign,  another  the  civil,  and  a  third  the 
criminal  department  of  state,  as  was  the  custom  about  the  same 
epoch  in  Genoa  f.  It  is  believed  that  when  two  consuls  only 
eiisied.  one  administered  the  political  one  the  civil  affairs  i  hut 
in  1161  another  consul  waa  added  with  the  title  of  "  Ordinary 
Judge  "  ap]iarently  unconnected  with  trade  or  politics ;  and 
also  tliree  "  Conauh  of  Jtintice"  who  seem  to  Imve  formed  a, 
court  of  appeal  from  his  decisions  \. 

In  an  old  treaty  witii  Guido  di  Ridolfluo  and  otlier  lords  of 
Trebbio  in  1193,  the  Tu-st  sure  indication  of  a  change  in  tlie 
form  of  government  occurs  by  the  mention  of  a  Podeatu  and 
his  council,  as  well  as  of  another  magistracy  composed  of  seven 
ciliKcns  called  "BertoM  (/(Ae  ^rtt§,"  The  spirit  and  forms 
of  liberty  seem  even  thus  early  to  have  penetrated  into  the 
smallest  fiefs  and  curbed  feudal  despotism  :  for  the  lords  of 

*  Muraiori,  Anno  1137. — Aniulata  — Mnrslori,  Antichila  llJUnel,  lomo 

Satunm,  died  bf  Cutini,  vol  i.,  np.  vii.,  y.  ^-26,  DincrUiioue  46 

iii„  p.  65.  g  CiiDlinl  (vol.  i°,  p.  12:i)  copiri  Ihn 

f  FoglietU,    DcUc    Cok  di   Gcno*,  Iml;:  U  lerigtli  hnni  IJb.  xxvi.  do' 

p.  28.  Cipiloli,  neir  Anhirio  delle  Rifoo 

X  Ciatini,Saggi,Tol.i°,cap.In.,p.  84.  nugiimi  it  Flarmcc. 
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Triilibio  "aliin'j  irith  the  consul  of  lAjtt  p/acc"  promiBe  to 
receive  a  Florentine  gnrrisoii  uid  cou^ider  tLemMilveB  under  tbe 
jurisdiction  of  that  government,  making  pence  or  war  at  ita 
bidding  :  for  every  new  cautle  built  lliey  engage  to  oHer  at  the 
fiaptibt's  shrine  in  Florence  a  large  wiuen  tiin-h  ;  and  to  tbe 
muuicipulity  one  silver  mark  :  while  the  PiHlr^tu  jiiumisee  on 
tli(^  ymit  of  his  cmiutr^-men  that  no  person  sliull  !«  sufiered  to 
molest  the  Trebhiiins,  nho  are  to  be  consiilered  iu  all  respecta 
as.  Floivntinfs*. 

'IIk  " Krrlorii  of  tlie  Arli"  were  iu  130-1  called -Pnori," 
and  afterwards  "  Coiintla:"  they  seem  to  have  formed  a 
citamlier  of  commfirce  and  miumfiu'tures  besides  exercising  the 
finii'tious  of  judicial  mugistmti'S  in  their  respei'tive  trades  and 
llie  higher  ilutiea  of  genumi  adininistnilion.  Amniiraio  asserts 
that  the  government  iit  thin  time  ciiiisi^ted  of  eleven  "  Cotitub 
of  the  Art$ ; "  two  "  MUitrmf  Coiisiih ;  "  tliroe  "  J  'riom  of  the 
.  Arts^;"  a  "  Sfiiator  of  Ike  City  ;"  a  "  Giiifrnl  Vmincil;"  a 
"  Sprciiil  Coiiiicil ;"  imd  histly  ten  "  liuutiiomini"  or  "(ioodr 
inrn"  from  eaili  "  Segtn,"  Iwsides  onti  officer  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  whose  title  does  not  apjN.'ar ;. 

How  all  these  were  ek-cieil  and  the  exact  nature  of  their 
duties  are  [)oints  not  wtrll  uscertnincd  and  embrace  too  wide  a 
field  for  present  discussion  :  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
they  collectively  fonneil  the  General  tJoiuicil  at  which  tbe 
consuls  presided,  one  Vicing  commonly  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  "  lU-.etnr.'"  Whetlicr  tliis  was  a  lluctuating  title  of 
honour  or  a  permanent  dignity  with  superior  jiower  is  not  clear ; 

•  H,  Ainmimlo,   Ijib.  i",  AccmciHto,  »clniiirfm*nt inliiiiirjuniirpDnrnienl 

[i  63.  .or  cxlfinivc  rnmjTi  commfpre.      The 

t  Amnngil  lhe"Jrtt"  nr  Tmdti  of  nifnlion  of  Prinn  of  ibe  Ant  ■!  thii 

tliiijMTiudBrr  menlium-d  tliOMoTlbr  cpoi'h  pnvn  ihut  th»  ofRce  *u  not 

JiielmminilNoUrici:  Dankcib;  "CaH-  iipw  at  I)ic1iinr  nf  IIb  more  pcnniDtnt 

mala"  (or  Tnde  in  TmnNilpinr  uid  liiniliitiDn  in  1'J0'2. 

oilier  fonifm  cloths)  McrchaiiU  of  tha  i  S.  Amminilu,   Lib.  i",  AccitKiuM, 

C'iiy:    Wool-TiuH.-;   and  Silk-Tnule.  p.  Ci. 
Till,'  l.ilirr  klioning  either  a  domeilic 
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but  probably  the  latter,  ae  it  was  always  given  to  the  Podesta, 
of  whose  office  a  more  explicit  notice  becomes  necessary. 

There  are  no  accounts  of  the  exsL't  time  when  this  magis- 
trate first  appeared  in  Florence  nor  of  her  being  inunediately 
affected  by  the  institution  or  reWval  of  that  office  in  1158 
at  the  Diet  of  Roncaglia  :  it  seems  probable  that  all  the  cities 
of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany  were  included  in  the  same  decree 
for  none  could  fairly  avoid  so  apparently  just  an  act  of  regal 
power  based  as  it  seemed  to  be  on  a  rigid  sense  of  justice. 
As  there  are  indications  of  such  afimctionarr  in  1184,  and  the 
certainty  of  one  in  1193,  we  have  additional  reasons  for 
believing  that  Florence  was  also  compelled  to  receive  these 
governors  but  perhaps,  without  much  interruption  of  the 
ancient  consular  authority,  for  it  is  not  until  the  year  1307 
that  tlie  Republic  seems  to  have  been  really  governed  by  such 
magistrates*.  "Hitherto."  says  Malespini,  "the  city  had 
been  ruled  by  a  seignoiy  of  Consuls  selected  from  tl)e  most 
distinguished  citizens  of  the  Senatorial  Council  of  a  Hundred 
Buomontiiii ;  and  these  consuls  directed  the  republic  in  all 
things  and  administered  civil  and  criminal  justice ;  their  office 
lasted  one  year,  and  their  number  was  four  while  the  city 
WHS  divided  into  quarters,  and  aftem'ards  six  when  changed 
into  Sentoi;  biit  our  ancestors  only  mention  one  of  them  who 
was  of  the  greatest  consequence,  or  at  most  two. 

"  The  city  increasing  in  nimibers  and  in  vice,  and  ei-il  offices 
becoming  frequent  amongst  the  citizens ;  in  order  to  improve 
the  condition  of  society  and  to  save  the  inhabitants  from  the 
hateful  necessity  of  punishing  malefactors ;  or  by  prayers,  or 
relationship,  intimidation,  necessity,  enmity;  or  any  other 
reason  wliatever,  that  justice  should  be  defeated ;  it  was  re- 
solved to  invest  a  foreign  gentleman  with  the  authority  of 
Pode»tn  for  one  year;  that  ho  should  preside  in  their  civil 
courts  with  his  Judges;  that  he  should  administer  criminul 

•  S.  Anuniislo,  Lib.  i.,  f.  62. — Lor.  Cinlini,  Siggi,  toI.  i,,  cup.  iii. 
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justice,  pass  Benteuce  od  those  comicted  of  capital  crimes,  order 
corpanil  punishmeuts,  and  cany  into  execudon  all  tho  orden 
of  the  commuuily"*. 

The  first  podesta  wna  Oualfredotto  of  Milan  nho  inhabited 
the  Bishop's  palace  :  nevenlielesa  llie  consuls  were  not  discOB* 
tinued.  but  still  retained  the  administration  of  every  other 

From  the  podesti'iship  of  Ghemrdo  Capponsacchi  in  1193 
to  tbe  year  11  OH  there  is  no  notice  of  tliat  office,  but  in  the 
last-niCQtiose<l  year  Pagnnello  de'  Porciiri,  or  Ponicari,  of  Luoca 
fillc<l  this  stntion,  and  so  nuich  to  tho  public  satisfiiction  that 
he  wan  continued  until  I'iOl.  or  double  the  usual  period. 
The  office  was  however,  at  this  epoth.  of  inferior  power  and 
dignity  to  that  of  ISO";  and  if  rorlicari  wfre  invested  with 
in»rc  tlian  common  attthority,  it  was  jinibnbly  either  as  an 
experiment  or  from  some  peculiar  ephemeral  cimurastance,  for 
he  is  not  quoted  by  any  of  thu  early  histJ>riaus  as  the  firet 
r^ular  podesia ;  and  in  his  time  as  we  haye  seen  this  new 
magistracy  had  not  quite  oliscured  the  cousulnr  diguityf, 

Pagnnello's  name  is  to  1m?  found  in  several  public  acts  while 
he  held  oiHce :  but  tlie  veiy  year  of  ita  expiration  no  less  than 
twelve  consuls  signed  a  cliarter  of  HUTties  granted  to  soma 
of  the  inhabitants  of  San  DouHto  in  Poet  for  assistance  given 
to  Florence  in  the  Semifontiue  War.  The  Podesta  of  1307 
should  therefore  be  considered  in  confonnitv  with  MaJespini 
find  Villani's  account,  as  a  new  stute-offioer  with  increased 
jwwerH  :  and  not  as  the  mere  sufcessor  of  former  ma^trates 
under  the  same  title.  His  power  was  very  extensive ;  because 
indepeudeut  of  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice 
he  interfered  in  all  foreign  affairs,  commanded  in  war,  and 
Mcems  to  have   assembled  and  direrted  the  general  council, 

mlo,  Slor.,  Lib.  i.,  A«m",  p.  6H.  Conlmi,'vol.  i..  n.  !,]. 

t  Cnpiloli   d«l  Ardiivio  dclle  Rlfor- 
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besiilea  Itoldiug  a  separata  one  called  the  "  CouneU  of  the 
Podeild."  there  ia  however  much  ohecurity  about  these  early 
ducuisdng  forms  of  FloreDtine  gDvemmeat ;  it  seems  indeed  to 
have  been  a  mere  chain  of  expedients  forged  link  by  link  from 
eusting  drcumatances,  rather  than  any  regularly  digested 
system,  a  natural  consequence  of  the  lightened  pressure  or 
rather  total  removal  of  the  fixed  weight  of  royal  authority 
from  a  people  not  yet  sufficiently  steadied  by  self-government*. 

During  the  Ghibeline  ascendancy  in  12S0,  the  citizens 
tomultuously  suppressed  this  office  and  substituted  a  "  Captain 
of  the  People  "  to  watch  over  their  rights,  besides  other  changes. 
It  was  re-established  the  following  year  in  all  ito  pristine 
authority  which  afterwards  became  considerably  extended ;  but 
whether  by  the  natural  expansion  and  encroachment  of  power 
or  by  public  decrees,  is  now  very  difficult  to  determine,  for 
the  Florentines  were  continually  pecking  with  almost  capri- 
cious jealousy  at  their  institutions,  or  recklessly  increasing 
power  at  the  nod  of  faction  and  expense  of  freedom.  In  1370 
they  limited  the  term  of  office  to  six  months,  but  the  Captain 
of  the  People  still  continued  coi^uintly  with  this  and  a  new 
council  of  twelve  citizens  called  "  An3:iani "  or  elders,  who 
superseded  the  consuls. 

The  "  CapUaaa  dtl  Popolo "  when  first  appointed  was 
intended  as  the  people's  advocate  and  protector,  an  office 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  Roman  tribunes ;  but  it  soon  lost 
this  character  and  became  a  part  of  the  regular  e^iecudve  govern- 
ment, the  prevailing  features  of  which  for  a  long  period  were 
mutability  and  the  frequent  exposure  of  public  liberty  in  times 
of  external  danger.  In  such  times  the  Republic  was  wont  to 
implore  the  protection  of  some  forwgn  potentate  with  dictatorial 
authority,  and  was  ever  rewarded  by  his  shameless  and  un- 
measured rapacity :  the  Romans  with  a  finer  spirit  trusted 
their  safety  and  freedom  to   a  fellow-citizen  and  their  own 

*  Miumlori,  AnticUtil  Italuue,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  233— 236,  Diuert"  46. 
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native  courage,  and  were  never  disappointed.  Haply  the 
Florentines  preserved  their  independence ;  but  these  pro- 
tectors, or  their  ncani,  governed  with  mercenary,  selfish,  and 
almost  absolute  sway,  and  often  with  t>Tanny ;  and  the  onl; 
wonder  is  that  they  did  not  take  permanent  possession  of  the 
state.  When  their  power  ended,  the  regular  constitutional 
gcivemment  resiiuicd  its  functions  and  continued  in  activity 
until  150-2,  when  the  podesiA's  authority  was  confided  to  a 
Council  of  Justice  culled  the  "  Umitii  "  or  Wheel,  liecanse  CBCh 
individual  like  each  sjKike  becume  in  his  turn  uppermost  and 
presided  with  all  the  potency  and  attributes  of  Podesta.  Such 
is  the  genei-Hl  outline  of  Florentine  institutions,  the  various 
parts  of  wliich  vre  sliall  ui:ike  an  attempt  to  till  up  in  the 
course  of  this  Histon'. 

The  Horentines  increusiug  in  riches  luid  strength,  and  all 
the  ambitious  conlldence  of  a  rising  nation,  were  no  longer 
content  with  a  domain,  limited  niid  clie(|nered  by  the  posses- 
sions of  proud  and  powerful  barons,  who  with  a  nominal 
friendship  scorned  the  dominion  of  ignoble  citizens  and  even 
rendered  but  an  uneasy  obedience  to  imperial  vicars. 
Wherefore  indulging  the  natural  pnipeusily  of  strength  to 
command  weakness,  and  hitling  incipient  ambition  under  the 
cloak  of  compassion  and  justice,  Florence  covertly  intimated  to 
tlie  rural  population  and  small  comnimiities,  that  behind  the 
republican  legis  shelter  would  be  found  aguinst  fcudid  oppres- 
sion ;  and  even  the  chiefs  themselves  were  invited  to  acquiesce  in 
Florentine  supremacy.  Those  who  heiiriiened  were  received 
joyfully  and  acquired  the  rights  of  citixen^hip :  those  that 
resisted  were  reduced  by  force  and  ibeir  ca.stles  demolished  or 
occupied  as  best  suited  the  victors'  convenience. 

Tlie  lirst  enterprise  was  against  Monte  Orlando  where  some 

of  tlie  principal  citizens  governing  under  the  title  of 

'■  Caltitiii "  refused  the  [irolTcred  hand  of  Florence : 

an  army  was  instantly  assembled :  the  place  assaulted  carried 


:"'rj*i^^?m 
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and  levelled  b>  the  ground  witliout  any  hesitation  or  delay. 
The  Bi<^  of  Prato,  then  in  ita  infancy,  was  the  next  ex- 
pedition :  its  inhabitants  had  previously  occupied  a  hill  called 
CktaveUo  between  the  site  of  their  present  town  and  Pistoia. 
and  not  far  from  Monte  Murlo ;  but  they  afterwards  purchaKed 
land  from  Count  Guide  and  moved  down  to  a  plain  at  the  foot 
of  Alonte  Morello  where  they  hoped  under  his  auspices  lo 
escape  from  Florentine  ambition  and  gave  to  their  new  settle- 
ment the  appropriate  name  of  Pmto*,  On  refiiaing  obedience 
to  Florence  preparations  were  made  to  reduce  them,  and 
under  tlie  conduct  of  Countess  Maltida  in  person,  who  teok 
the  place,  they  were  taught  an  early  lesson  of  prudence. 

Matilda's  presence  has  led  some  to  believe  that  as  yet  tlie 
Florentines  were  unable  single-handed  to  reduce  so  insignifi- 
cant a  town  the  siege  of  which  had  been  commenced  a  long 
time  before  her  arrival ;  and  the  fact  of  her  co-operation  is 
singular  enough,  because  it  would  seem  as  if  Florentine 
agressions  were  not  only  tolerated  but  seconded  by  that 
princessf.  A  denser  mist  is  thus  cast  over  all  these  early 
transactions ;  but  the  Counts  Guide  who  then  protected  Prato 
were  powerful  chiefs  with  strong  mountain  territary,  and  gave 
Florence  much  trouble  oven  in  her  better  days ;  they  might 
possibly  liave  embraced  the  imperial  cause  nay  were  likely  to 
do  so,  and  Mutdda  was  as  unlikely  to  permit  the  example  of  a 
petty  town  renouDcing  its  allegiance  to  a  faithful  adherent 
only  to  increase  the  power  of  and  gain  protection  from  an 
enemy ;  for  it  was  discontent  at  tho  i'ioreuliue  government 
that  first  made  them  quit  Chiavello  and  seek  peaco  and  favour 
from  those  potent  chieftains. 

ITie  star  of  Matilda  was  now  in  the  ascendant :  her  Italian 
influence  was  paramount,  and  her  great  enemy  Henry  IV. 
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lifter  having  been  defeated  and  imprisoned  liy  his  own  son, 
had  died  of  sbin'ation  in  1 1 00  while  \-iiinly  soliciting  the  bumble 
office  of  clerk  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Virgin  at  Spires 
which  lie  bad  himself  erected  and  endowed*  ! 

This  inisureout  Son  hiul  made  hix  father  a  prisoner  by  BtniU- 

gem ;  thretiia  of  death  Um-ed  Itim  to  resign  the  then  royal  insignia 

of  the  Holy  Lun('«,  the  Cross,  and  the  In)j)criul  Sceptre ;  and 

Pasqual  II.  at  whose  unchristian  incitements  so  unnatural  a 

war  was  cliietly  Ixigun,  soon  felt  the  ei'il  conxeiuencea  el  bis 

conduct.     Henry  V.  descended  into  Italy  at  the  head  of  a 

lai^e  anny,  and  after  nn  honountble   reception   at 

Florence  proceeded  with  overflowing  protestations  of 

duty  and  reverence  to  be  crowned  at  llonie ;  hut  no  sooner 

was  he  there  than  tlie  old  dispute  about  investitures  with 

many  other  grievances  revived  withaq^ented  bitterness  until 

the   ini{>etuous   monuivb   broke   into   o|>en    acts   of 

'  violence.     He  imprisoued  lioth  Pope  and  Canlinals, 

made  Posqual  swear  nut  to  visit  him  with  ecclesiastical  oen- 

surc;  demanded  for  his  father's  body,  which  Itad  remained  yean 

unkuried,  the  rights  of  sepulture ;   an<l  insisted  on  liis  own 

instant  coronation  +. 

These  acts  soon  convinced  the  world  that  the  dctlironer  and 
murderer  of  his  own  father  was  not  tlie  man  to  regard  word  or 
oath  ;  or  liow  to  the  dictates,  or  brook  the  ambitions  pride  of 
griLsping  churchmen.  After  vi.-<iting  Matilda  ho  retomed  to 
Germany  leaving  a  deep  impression  of  his  power  in  the  Italian 
mind:  yet  I'Iorem:e,  ever  faithful  to  tlio  ehunh  from  which 
no  (linger  to  public  liberty  was  feared,  disdained  to  couciliaie 
that  church's  cuciny  and  therefore  directed  Jiur  arms  more 
particularly  agauist  the  neighbouring  baruus  of  the  imperial 
faction  t- 

*  DcniDO,  RiTol.  d'  Itolii,  Lib. 
+  9i«monfli,  vol.  i.— MnnloH.  An 
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The  Emperor's  Vicar  who  then  resided  at  the  town  or  ctutello 
of  San  MiniaUi  del  Tedesco  *,  aeemg  the  hostile  con- 
duct of  Florence  towards  all  who  really  were,  or  pre- 
tended for  protection  to  be  his  master's  friends,  immediately 
look  the  field,  captured  Monte  Casole,  and  even  menaced  tlie 
capital;  but  the  citizens  who  resolved  to  answer  words  by 
deeds  instantly  marched  to  the  place,  and  after  some  hard 
blows,  exasperatitig  language,  and  the  Vicar'a  death,  the  town 
wsa  recaptured  and    destroyed  f.      This  short   decisive   war 
against  the  imperial  representative  himself,  who  had  actually 
been  provoked  to  hostilities,  and  vraged  with  such 
vigour    under    the    eyea   of  Matilda,   exhibits   the 
growing  audacity  of  Florence ;  and  she,  then  amusing  herself 
by  superintending  tlie  construction  of  the  Pisan  baths,  could 
scarcely  have  been  displeased  at  any  auccessfiil  opposition  to 
the  imperial  arms  in  Tuscany ',. 

Scarcely  two  years  from  the  date  of  this  event,  being  then  at 
a  place  called  Monte  Baroncione  and  in  her  sixty-ninth  year, 
this  celebrated  woman  breathed  her  last  after  a  long 
and  glorious  reign  of  incessant  activity,  during  which 
she  displayed  a  wisdom,  vigour,  and  determinatioD  of  character 
rarely  seen  even  in  men :  she  bequeathed  to  the  Church  all 
those  patrimonial  estates  of  which  she  had  previously  disposed 
by  an  act  of  gift  to  Gregory  VII.  without  however  any  imme- 
diate royal  power  over  the  cities  and  oilier  possessions  thus 
given,  as  her  will  expresses  it,  "  for  the  good  of  her  soul  and 
the  souk  of  her  parents  §  ". 

Whatever  may  now  be  thought  of  her  chivalrous  support, 

*  Hence  iu  nime.    Thii  town  i>  the  t  Fiorentini,  Ldb.  ii.,  p.  312. 

ancient  reddeace  of  the  Buonipirle  §  Dameniro  di  Guide  Mellini  Filti 

bmiXy,  nhoK   Kpulchre   itill   eiiili  di  Matilda,  Parte  iL,  p.  107.— Pnn. 

there ;  but  thai  name  i<  now  identieed  H.  FiorrntiDi,  Mem.  Ji  Matilda,  Ub. 

mlh  the  world's  bittoty.  iL,  pp.   180— 319.— Siimondi,  vi,  p. 

-t  Malefpini,oip. luii. — 3.Ainnjinlo,  139. — Deoina,    Lib.  x.,  capo   It.,  p. 

Ub.  i.,p  48.  UB. 
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her  bold  defence,  itnd  her  deep  devotion  to  the  Chnrch,  it  ms 
ill  perfect  humon^  with  the  spirit  of  that  age  and  has  fonned 
one  of  her  chief  merits  with  many  even  in  the  present  Her 
untiinching  adherence  to  the  cause  ahe  had  so  conscientiouslj 
embraced  was  far  more  noble  than  the  emperor  Henry's  conduct : 
swiu^ug  between  the  extremes  of  unmeasured  insolence  and 
abjeut  hmniliatioii,  he  died  a  nctim  Xo  papal  influence  over 
superstitious  minds  ;  on  influence  wliich  amongst  other  debas- 
ing lessons,  then  taught  iho  world  that  a  breach  of  the  looet 
sacred  ties  and  dearest  aifcctious  of  human  nature  was  one 
means  of  ginning  the  appruliation  of  a  Being  who  is  all  truth 
and  bouefirancc. 

Matilda's  object  was  to  strengthen  the  chief  spiritual  a|;aintt 
the  chief  temporal  ^Kiwcr,  but  reserving  her  own  mdopendeoce ; 
a  [Mticy  subsequently  pursued,  at  least  in  spirit,  by  the 
Guelphic  states  of  Itulj  :  slie  therefore  protected  subordinate 
members  of  the  CImrch  against  feudal  chieftains,  end  its  head 
against  tlie  feudal  emperor.  True  to  her  religious  and  warlike 
cliaractcr  she  died  between  the  sword  and  tlie  crucifix,  and  two 
of  her  last  acts  even  when  the  hand  of  death  vms  already  oold 
on  her  brow,  wero  the  chastisement  of  revolted  Mantua  and  the 
midnight  celebration  ofCluist'snativity  in  the  depth  of  a  freez- 
ing and  unusually  inclement  winter  *, 

t>nly  indistinct  occnuuts  are  extant  of  these  early  transao- 
lions  of  Florentine  Historj- ;  the  original  records  as  already 
remarked,  having  perished  in  a  iirc  wliich  this  year  did  great 
mischief,  and  was  followed  two  years  afterwards  by 
another  much  more  destructive  that  not  only  devoured 
houses  and  jwlaccs  as  yet  scarcely  rebuilt,  but  multitudes  of 
those  that  had  e3ca|)od  the  former  calamity.  In  tltese  two 
cjinflagrations  it  is  supposed  that  almost  all  the  pubUc  and 
jirivnie  archives  were  consumed,  an  irrojiorablo  loss,  which  t^ 
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eflacing  the  vivid  memorials  of  past  agee  haa  left  notlung  but 
obscurity  and  dim  shadows  to  evade  the  ioquiries  and  satisfy 
the  wants  of  the  historian. 

Such  misfortunes  were  attributed  to  divine  wrath,  the  cor- 
ruption of  manners,  and  heretical  doctrines  i  the  latter  were 
then  extremely  common  in  Florence,  and  religious  opinions  so 
strong  and  various  that  theology  was  often  forced  to  decide 
its  argtmienta  by  the  sword.  These  disputes  were  main- 
tained up  to  the  time  of  Saint  Francis  and  Saint  Dominic 
before  complete  tranquillity  was  restored;  and  even  the 
disdples  of  these  honest  bigots  mibsequently  quarrelled 
on  an  absurd  point  of  doctrine  that  was  first  mooted  in  this 
century*. 

The  Florentine  E  picureans  are  partictJarly  blamed  for  gluttony 
lasciviousness  and  other  vices,  which  were  quite  enoi^h,  says 
Malespini,  to  account  for  every  calamity.     But  whatever  may 


toUi  u>  tlwt  lowudg  Ifae  jai  1136. 

cmption  of  the  Virgin  from  original 

the  Cwioni  of  Ljon  bsviog  dued  Co 

trary  look  the  other  nde,  and  ditpotn 

<:anupdon     inlo     the    fcckuultal 

nn  ht^  betmen  them  until  Siilu 

oStcM,  aunt  Beniird  who  puud  for 

IV.,  himielf  a  t-iMciKao,  ronArmed 

the  iaa.t  «ble  «nd  pioiu  theologian  of 

the  doctrine  bj-    two  BuUi  in  U7B 

hia  ccBturf  and  who  in  a  ittong  com- 

aDd  UB3.     Bot  the  raotention  be- 

tween theM  orden   laaUd  until  the 

debatet  it  was  adjuitad  at  the  Fopc'a 

paued  from  the  head  to  the  membera,  eameat  request  bjr  the  eiettions  of  big 

wrote  a  than  rebuke  to  the  LyoncM  Legatia  (without  hoveVEr  coming  Is 

Canoat  for  hating  inbvduced  a  dan-  anv  agreement  in  opinion)  in  order  to 

genmi   nonllj   which   wai    withont  nnite  tbe  nfaole  forte  of  the  Church 

leaion  or  example  in  antiquity :  ho  against    ibc     Lutheran    herciy.— See 

totd  them  that  tfaere  was  a  suffiricnL^  cluivth  EpiiiU  of  Saint  Bmutrd, 

of  Ttai  virtues  to  praise  in  the  Viijin,  page   74,  Edition  of  Oiunti,  Fenici, 

who  could  uerer  b«  pleaied  b;  a  pn-  15V6  ;  alio,  Hittoiri  du  Oimciie  dt 

■umptnoui   novelty,  the    mother    of  Trmie.Yol.    i„  Livre    ii.,  psge  32S, 

nshneH,   the   sister  of    lupcnlition,  tlh  Edition,  Saih,  1738,  traiulatcd 

and  the  daughter  of  lightness.     John  byP.F.U  Covrager,  DJ).  o/  Ox- 

Seoli  in  later  timet  asserted  that  tbe  ford  Univcrtity. 
Immacolate  Conception  was  probable. 
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have  been  their  private  immorality  the  Florentines  as  a  peo- 
ple seem  at  this  time  not  only  to  have  had  the  confidence  of 
their  neighbours  but  to  have  desi^rved  it  also :  the  Piaans, 
who  vere  then  in  the  full  tide  of  military  and  commercial 
glorj',  on  Bonding  an  expedition  agiiinat  the  Saracens  d 
M^orcii  requested  them  to  protect  Piaa  from  an  apprehended 
attack  of  the  Luccheso  its  bitterest  enemies.  The  Florontmes 
accepted  thia  chai^o  without  hcsiuitiou,  equipjieil  a  strong  force, 
occupied  a  position  two  niilcH  from  tlitit  city  and  pruliibited  on 
paiu  of  dcutli  tlic  cutmnce  of  uny  Florentine  into  the  town ; 
the  old  men  with  the  wives  and  dtiiighiers  of  their  allies  alone 
remained  there,  an<l  tliu  objci-t  was  to  prevent  a  shadow  of  sus- 
picion from  darkeniiig  the  minds  of  alwonl  citizens  which 
might  tarnish  the  reputation  of  their  women  or  reflect  on  the 
honour  of  Florence.  In  despite  of  tliis  penalty  one  soldier 
hud  the  audacity  to  enter  the  furbidileu  place  and  was  instantly 
condemned  to  death  :  the  a^^ed  Pisoiis  vainly  petitioned  for  hia 
pardon,  and  to  save  him  forbade  the  execution  of  any  sentence 
on  their  territory.  Tho  Florentine  general  in  conformity  with 
his  instructions  bowed  to  their  commands,  but  determining 
ncitlicr  to  sullcr  a  breach  of  discipline  nor  eucoumge  the  repe- 
tition of  ft  crime  which  might  dishonour  liis  country,  he  pur- 
chased a  field  from  one  of  the  neighliouring  jwasantrj-  in  the 
name  of  Florence,  and  hiuiged  tho  culprit  tJiere  in  despite 
of  every  supphCHtion  from  tho  Pisaiis. 

In  due  time  the  Flurenliues  being  relieved,  were  ofTered 
as  a  mark  of  gratitude,  the  chnice  btitwocn  a  pair  of 
meUil  gates  or  two  truncated  columns  of  highly  polishcl  por- 
phyiy,  the  spoils  of  their  lute  expedition.  The  latter  were 
selected  and  afterwards  sent,  adonied  willi  scarlet  cloth,  in 
gnmd  pomp  to  the  jwople  who  had  ho  honourably  served 
the  liopublic,  and  are  still  to  be  seen  attached  by  massive 
cliains,  which  tell  n  dilVcrcnt  talc,  to  the  bntzeu  gates  of  the 
Florentine  Baptistr;-,  a  lasting  memorial  of  tho  hi^  spirit. 
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dtscipline,  and  honea^  of  that  nation.  -' ''  H 1^  polished  sur- 
face of  these  magic  columns,"  said  the  SOrsCAi-  slaves,  that 
accompanied  Ihem  to  Pisa,  "  are  to  be  seen  eA  treasons  .or 
machinariona  against  that  state  which  possesses  them--."  .{kU: 
histoiy  further  records  that  the  Pisane  hearing  and  beliering/ 
this,  yet  imwilUng  to  recede  from  their  ofTer,  passed  them 
throngh  a  furnace,  and  at  once  destroyed  their  lustre  and 
dangerous  enchautment  *. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  Rocca  or  citadel  of  Fiesole 
vas  still  standing  in  the  year  1135  as  a  stronghold 
for  the  Catlani  a  set  of  predaceous  chiefs  who 
harassed  the  whole  neighbourhood  by  levying  contributions  on 
travellers  and  merchants  :  such  employment  was  then  far  from 
rare  or  even  dishonourable,  but  far  too  stinging  to  be  longsuffered 
by  a  mercantile  people  ;  it  was  therefore  reduced  by  famine, 
but  this  act  drew  down  strong  ecclesiastical  censures  on 
Florence  t-  The  why  is  not  easy  now  to  explain  except  by 
su[^>03ing  that  its  feudal  Lord  the  Bishop,  in  his  anxiety 
to  preserve  that  town  intorwove  temporal  and  spiritual  interests 
80  closely  in  complniiiing  of  the  outrage  as  to  interest  the 
Pontiff  in  his  quarrel  i  nor  is  it  unlikely  tliat  the  disputes 
which  arose  nearly  a  century  lator  without  any  assigned  cause 
between  the  Florentines  and  Hildebrsiid  Bishop  of  Fiesole, 
might  have  arisen  from  the  churchman's  efforts  to  attract  a 
population  round  his  episcopal  residence  in  direct  opposition 
to  their  policy,  which  was  always  Jealous  of  any  attompt  to 
repeople  that  city :  it  was  moreover  a  poUucal  maxim  of  all 
free  Italian  communities  tliat  their  Bishops  should  be  divested 

•  MjJfipini,  aip.  liiri. — M.  ili  Coppo     it,  "  Infemo,"  C>nlo  i". : — 


I,  8tor,  Libro  i", 
inci  Annuli  I^naui,  v 


Quite  avara,  imidiota  e  wperba." 
t  Milfipini.cip.luvii. — S.Animirmii 
Lib.  i°,  p.  SO. 


of  feudal  powf  [  ^'f^iug 'utterly  incoiiBisteiit  with  tbeir  gacred 
duties,  an^'ilife-^^y  ehould  l>e  compeDed  to  live  under  civU 
juris JtetJODi .'■  This  wrs  a  probable  cause  of  quarrel;  and  in 
.■fi^  tli^  dispute  after  lasting  seveml  fears  became  ao  violent 
'•.lu'to  make  Pope  Honorius  III.  stop  them  by  giving  Hilde- 
braud  the  Cliurcb  of  Santa  Maria  in  Campo  as  bis  residence 
and  commanding  his  peniumeut  removal  to  Florence*. 

When  once  the  llepublic  began  to  feel  its  power  and  had 
determined  to  allow  of  uo  iudependent  cliiefs  iu  its  doraiaion, 
the  haughty  nobles  nho  though  attached  to  the  Emperor 
scarcely  voucbsaTed  obedience  to  bis  Vicars,  clearly  foresaw 
their  own  dowufal  in  its  increasing  and  uncontrolled  authori^'f. 
Tliey  were  not  likely  therefore  to  fall  tamely  under  the  shadow 
of  ber  flag  or  suneuder  a  jot  of  feudal  independence  without  a 
struggle.  Slid  hence  continual  disputes  arose  between  them,  to 
which  the  contention  of  Popes  and  Emperors  was  eter  adding 
new  bitloniess.  But  iu  these  conflicts  tlie  Clergy  although 
ricli  and  powerful,  were  generally  left  untouched,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Florence  was  allowed  to  eiyoy  bis  nist  ixissessions  in  tran- 
quillity ;  for  by  adhering  to  tlie  party  of  Matilda  and  the 
Republic,  the  Bishop  and  Clergy  necessarily  nmked  amongst 
its  firmest  allies  and  tbeir  diHputes  were  personal  or  local,  not 
political  J. 

The  nobles  on  the  central^-  were  ahnost  all  imperialists,  yet 
unable  to  resist  the  march  of  republican  greatness  suc- 
cessively fell  beneath  it.  The  Figiovanni,  Firidolfi,  and 
Figbiiieldi  lost  their  domains  in  the  Mugello,  Valdamo,  and 
other  places-  the  ancient  Pazzi  of  Cpper  Val  d'Amo  our- 
rendered  many  a  castle;  the  Buoudelnionti  of  Monte  Buono 
were  compelled  to  follow  and  become  Florentine  citizens :  the 
Ubertini  shared  a  similar  fate :  the  Lanibcrti  of  Monte  Ohiso 

*  Luai,  Lnionr  iiii°. — Di-nina,  IJb.     t  Ronirrlli,  Pirrnie  Anticm  c  Modptni 
ii",  mp.  •!.,  p.  257  illiitira'a,  1..I.  i", 

t  Munlori,  Anno  1137. 
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and  Galenzano  were  not  more  fortunate :  the  Ravignani  in  the 
Mugello,  and  the  CateUini,  Guigui,  and  Buonaguisi  of  Honte 
Morello,  with  the  Galli,  the  Abati,  the  Guidi  and  Ferrantini 
who  dwelt  abont  Pratolino,  Moutile  and  the  flauks  of  Monte 
MoreUo,  all  eiiccessively  sunk  under  republican  ascendanc;. 
The  Agolaoti  of  Veglia;  the  Capponsacchi,  Arrigucci,  and 
Corbizd  of  the  Fiesoline  hills :  the  Greci,  Bisdomini,  Tosinghi, 
Delia  Pressa,  Nerli,  Puld,  Fnmzesi,  Ricasoli,  and  a  host  of 
others  all  eucceesivelj  yielded  and  alimented  the  population, 
fame,  and  riches  of  Florence*.     Hence  Dant«  exclaiiUB, 

■'  lo  vidi  gU  Ughi  «  Tidi  i  Cifllini, 
Philipp,  Onci,  Onnnatii,  e  Albcricbi 
GU  Bel  alue  illuilri  CiltadinL"  Act 

The  emperor  Henry  V.  dying  at  this  time  without  issue  a 
Diet  assemliled  at  Mentz  aud  was  long  dirided  in  its  choice 
between  the  rival  houses  of  Bavaria  and  Franconia,  but  at  the 
Bishops'  suggestion  Duke  Lothario  of  Saxony  was  elected 
King  of  Germany.  As  an  enemy  of  Franconia  be  attached 
himself  to  the  rival  party  by  marrying  his  daughter  to 
Henry  IV.  Duke  of  Bavaria,  vtith  the  Duchy  of  Saxony  as 
her  portion ;  but  on  this  both  Franconia  and  Suabia  flew  to 
anns,  and  Oonrad  chief  of  the  former  state  returning  from 
Palestine  joined  his  brother  Frederic  of  Suabia ',.  Assumiog 
the  title  of  King  be  passed  into  Italy  and  endeavoured  to 
conciliate  the  Lombards;  the  Milanese,  probably  by  a  pre- 
>-ious  agreement,  received  him  with  open  arms ;  he  was 
crowned  at  Monza,  and  afterwards  by  Archbishop 
Anselmo  at  Milan  as  Intimate  King  of  Italy,  and 
was  acknowledged  by  nearly  all  Loiubardy  and  Tuscany.  The 
Pope,  a  formidable  enemy  in  those  times  espoused  the  party 
of  Lothario ;  many  Lombard  cities  followed  this  example  ;  and 
the  Papal  malediction,  mercilessly  launched  against  Prince  and 

*  Mmlct|HDl,  ap.li.  f  Pmndlio,  Casta  ITi.    j;  Hunlori,ADiu]i,  Anno  1136. 
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Bishop,  scatt«rad  most  of  his  adhereota  and  reduced  him  to  the 
lost  extremi^.  Ho  was  nevertheless  enabled  to  bold  ume 
ground  in  Italy  until  ll-IS,  when  fearing  the  presence  of 
Lothario  he  escaped  secretly  into  (jennauj  while  his  Hdveraatj 
pushed  on  to  llome  aud  wati  crowiied  by  Iniittceut  II  *. 

As  the  two  faraoua  names  of  Guelph  and  Ghileliae  origiuatad 
ill  these  rivitl  bouses  of  UavHiia  und  FrauCDuia,  and  hy 
tlieir  peniiciouB  luliuence  destroyed  Italuui  pmepentj 
and  happiness,  a  short  account  of  them  will  not  here  be  irrelevant, 
especially  as  they  were  the  priiivipul  tlioiigli  remote  source  of 
tliat  inveterate  disunion  wliicii  luis  left  die  Peninsula  a  con- 
stant prey  to  transalpine  ambitiim.  for  oiany  ages  these 
faolions  jirowled  over  Italy  like  lions  seeking  whom  they  could 
devour;  they  divided  city  from  city,  bouse  from  house,  famfly 
from  family :  ihcy  tore  asiuuler  all  domestic  ties,  undermined 
the  dearest  affections,  and  scattered  duty,  obligations  and 
humanity  to  the  winds.  But  these  fatal  appellations  were  origiit' 
ally  nothing  more  lluui  the  distinctive  names  of  two  priucely 
German  families  whose  chiefs  were  rivals  in  personal  ambition 
and  feudal  power.  The  enmity  of  one  to  the  Ponies  was 
reason  sufficient  for  tbo  other's  <lcl£nnined  adherence  to  the 
Holy  See ;  and  though  mere  leaders  of  a  petty  feud,  their 
names  became,  from  cin-umslunces.  the  ndlying  cry  of  two 
groat  opinions  which  penetrating  with  the  wonted  subtiltj  of 
religious  and  political  rancour  into  the  smallest  branches  of 
national  life,  affected  Italy  and  Gerinatiy  to  the  ijuick. 

When  Conrad  III.  was  crowiiod  King  of  Itjily,  the  lost  four 
emperors  had  been  chosen  fiiim  the  House  of  Franconla  a 
family  lliat  received  ita  name  from  the  Ciistle  of  Wiiiblinga,  or 
Gueilmlinga  sittuited  aniongat  the  Hertfdd  Mountains  in  tbe 
diocese  of  Augsburg  and  wliioli  was  called  indiscriminately 
"  Salique  "  or  "  GueSieliiiga."     The  rival  House,  origuially  of 

*  Muntori,  Aung  1 1-28— 1132.-3.  Ainminto,  Lib.  i°.,  p.  51  — Siinundj, 
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Altdorf,  at  this  period  governed  Bavaria,  and  in  consequence 
of  several  of  ita  princes  being  named  "  Guflpho  "  or  "  Welpk," 
both  the  &milj  and  ita  partisans  received  that  appellation. 
The  two  last  Henrys  of  the  Ghibelino  House  of  Franconia 
had  long  cont^ts  with  the  Church,  as  already  related,  while 
the  Bavarian  Guelphs  on  the  contrary  always  declared  them- 
selves ita  protecWrs  from  the  dap  of  Guelpb  IV.  son  of 
Albert  Azzolordof  EsteinlOTB.  From  this  branch  is  descended 
in  a  direct  line  the  royal  family  of  England  and  front  his 
brother  Folco  the  ancient  Marquises  of  Este,  Dukes  of  Fer- 
rara,  Modena  and  Reggio*. 

These  things,  springing  ss  they  did  from  rivaliy  and  dis- 
appointment, sharpened  hereditary  feuds  while  the 
Pontiffs  support  of  Lothario  augmented  the  Ghilie- 
lines'  enmity  tp  holy  Church :  these  names  were  not  however 
permanently  attached  to  the  two  fiicrions  until  1310  when 
Innocent  III.  drove  the  fourth  Otbo  from  the  imperial  throne 
and  took  yoimg  Frederic  of  Sicily  under  his  charge.  The 
Pope  was  then  supported  by  the  Ghibehnes;  but  when  the 
same  Frederic  turned  to  rend  the  Church  the  Guelpbic  banner 
again  waved  over  it  and  there  continued  until  the  fmal 
dissolution  of  these  adverse  factions,  long  after  the  original 
cause  of  their  quarrels  had  melted  entirely  awayf- 

Ten  years  of  peace  made  the  Florentines  impatient  of  repose 
and  the  Buondelmonti  of  Monte  Buono  became  their  first 
victims  :  this  family,  so  famous  and  so  fatal  to  Florentine  hap- 
piness, possessed  a  small  castle  about  five  miles  distant  from 
the  town  which  commanding  the  Siena  road  enabled  them  to 
impose  a  toll  on  all  merchandise  in  its  passage.  Florence 
complained  of    this   imposition    and   being    refused   redress 

•  Siimondi,  Rep.  lUt.  tnri  Anlirhitil  <1'  IirIU  DiawnajiDno 

t  Poggio   Bracdolini,    Sloris    Ai   Fi-  6l.~I)cnin»,  Lib.  xi..«^  i".— Miiin- 

renio,   Ub.   i',   p.  9,   (Ed.   1598.)—  lori    Annili,    Anni   1076  »nd   115'2, 

Siimondi,  voL  i.,  page  2a7.— Mum-  vho  ciln  Otbo  of  FreimgeD  U  length 

TOH,  Stor.  di  Lucct,  lol.  i". — Mun-  on  this  iubjeot. 
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destroyed  their  cMtle,  oliliging  them  without  farther  Bpoliation 
to  become  Floreatiiie  citizens  *  :  others  followed ;  and  so  thej 
continued  adding  bit  after  bit  to  their  possessions,  bf  mone^, 
conquest,  or  persuasion,  but  sUU  maintaining  a.  close  allianca 
with  Pisa  which  at  this  period  although  the  most  commercial 
and  miUtary  nation  of  Tuscany  was  rivulled  by  Florence  in 
ambition  and  warlike  propensities  if  not  in  power  and 
celebrity. 

In  the  yoarll44  all  Tuscany  Ti-as  in  arms,  partly  on  account 
of  these  republics  but  more  from  those  dissensions 
that  spniig  from  mutual  jeslou-sy  m  nsmg  st&tea 
commencing  the  race  of  aiiibitiun  and  of  blood,  who  league  for 
war  as  a  pastime,  and  rcfiiard  the  butchery  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  as  legitimate  amusomont.  Luuca  aud  Pisa  were  in 
conntant  collision,  and  the  friendship  of  Uie  former  with  Siena, 
of  the  latt«r  with  Florence,  occiisiinioil  a  quadruple  vm  between 
those  states,  each  jealous  of  the  other's  HHcendancy:  the  neces- 
sities of  commerce,  untouched  as  yet  by  its  rivalry,  kept  peace 
between  Pisa  and  iloreiice  ;  and  the  distance  of  the  other  two 
diminished  their  points  of  contact  and  consequently  their 
dianccs  of  quarrel. 

Ulric,  Maniuis  or  yice-Marquis  of  Tuscany  and  imperial 
Vicar,  commanded  the  I'lorcntine  army  with  which  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  gates  of  Siena  and  burned  a  suburb  ;  the  Senese 
demanded  assistance  from  Lucca,  who  answered  by  declaring 
war  on  Florence,  not  only  to  draw  the  enemy  from  her  ally,  but 
aUo  in  aid  of  Count  Guido  tJuerra  of  Modigliana  a  Ghiboline 
chief  and  confcilerate  of  Siena,  who  had  already  suffered  from 
Florentine  aggression.  Pisa  on  the  other  hand  took  the  field 
at  the  request  of  the  Florentines  and  Count  Guido'a  posses- 

■To   mch    Flonnco   from    Menu  "Molli  nrrhbrr  licii.rhe  un  trnti, 

Buona   ii   i>  ncrcauy  to  cron  tho  Se  Dio  t*  nvntr  nmixdulo  id  Ema 

£ina  river;  hrncu   Dnntf'i  munin;  Ia  prima  volU  ch' •  citU  Tcniiti." 
when  be  uldrHKi  Buondelmoole : —  Paradito,  Oa»to  xA, 
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DDS  weie  derastated  by  these  combined  forces  while  the 

m 

mese,  coTertlj  adTancing  on  Florence,  fell  into  an  ambuscade 
id  were  nearly  all  made  pris(mers.  More  bitter  was  the 
niggle  between  Pisa  and  Lucca  where  no  exchange  of  pri- 
•ners  took  place,  no  ransom  was  accepted,  and  where  a  strong 
jiBonal  feeling  of  hatred  pervaded  leveiy  class :  perpetual 
carceration  was  with  them  the  consequence  of  defeat,  and  we 
e  told  by  the  Bishop  of  Fresingen  that  several  rears  after- 
&rd  he  saw  "  the  Lucchese  officers,  wasted  squalid  and  miser- 
lie  in  the  dungeons  of  Pisa  drawing  tears  of  compassion  from 
reiy  passing  stranger  "  *. 

At  this  period  however  not  Tuscany  alone  but  all  northern 

aly  seems  to  have  been  in  similar  confusion  from  similar 

uses  ;  from  jealousy,  fiEiction,  and  that  ever  boisterous  passage 

*:ween  comparative  bondage  and  complete  independence,  for 

arad  with  full  employment  in  Germany  was  forced  to  leave 

'y  imcontrolled,  a  prey  to  angry  passions,  unsettled  iustitu- 

s  and  political  anarchy  f.     The  particular  causes  of  discord 

reen  the  Tuscan  cities  are  now  difficult  to  trace  ;  vicinity, 

lultiplyiug  tlie  points  of  contact  increased  the  chances  and 

always  a  source  of  dissension  ;  but  the  peculiar  enmity 

en  Siena  and  Florence,  according  to  the  Senese  historians 

ated  in  the  assistance  given  to  Henry  IV.  during  the  siege 

1  ;  an  injury  in  itself  not  easily  forgiven,  but  fostered  as 

by  national  emulation  lasted  until  long  after  the  ruin  of 

^publics,  and  even  now  is  scarcely  obliterated  J, 

^.d  by  success  and  jealous  of  the  Counts  Guidi  by  whose 

ons    she   was   nearly   surrounded,   Florence 

A.D.  Ili6« 

3d  an  army  in  Februar}'  1140  and  besieged 

jroce,  a  Castello   about   nine    miles    distant   which 


cap.lxxviii. — M.diC.Stc-     +  Muratori,   Annali,  Anno    1143. — 
,  Rub.  42. — S.  Animirato,     S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  i°,  p.  52. 
51,    who  cites  Olho  of    X    Orl".    Mallavolti,  Stor.  di    Sicua, 

Parte  i%  pp.  24,  25. 
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Iielnii^d  tn  tliat  family ;  but  confidence  in  superiority  of  force 
created  carelessness  of  coiidiiL-t,  anil  Count  Guido  aided  l^  the 
people  of  Arezzo  rlefeated  them  with  great  toss.     For  a  tdme 

they  «cre  quieted  hy  tliis  sharp  niiliiaty  lesson,  and 

a  crusade  the  following  year  under  the  emperor  Coniad 
ITI.  cnnied  off  Fu^me  of  tlieir  more  enteqirising  and  devout 
siiiritstoTali-stiue;  nninugst  tlii-ni  Dimte's ancestor C'lcmjuidfl 
\Tho  nfier  having  been  kniglileil  l\v  Cniirad.  fell  in  buttle  agaiint 
the  Infidels*. 

After  the  submission  of  this  Conmil  and  Frederic  of  Suabia, 
the  emperor  Lulhiirio  made  one  tisit  to  liis  Italian  provinces 
and  died  in  tlie  mountains  near  Treut  im  his  return  to 
Germany  iu  11:17.  C'onnid  who  hiul  idrcady  lieen  crowned  at 
Milan  in  11 -JH  anil  alidiniteil  in  1  I3j  succeeded  him,  but  vas 
for  ft  while  opposed  by  Ilfnrj-  ciilled  afterwurds  "  the  Proud," 
duke  of  Snximy  and  llavaria.  mMnpiis  of  Tuscany,  and  son-in- 
law  to  the  deeea.seil  emperor.  Iliiut;htiness  to  the  German 
princes  cost  him  the  tlirone  anil  miido  way  for  Conrad  III. 
who  in  ll.SSwftsmiwiied  Kingof  Gcmmnr  at  Aix-la-Chapelle; 
but  lioiiig  ojiposed  by  thu  German  Guelphs,  he  became  too 
much  occupied  to  interfere  with  Italian  politics  or  even  once 
visit  Ttuly  for  his  coronation,  anil  died  on  his  return  from  the 

Holy  Land  while  about  tn  hold  a  I>iet  at  Bamberg. 

At  his  esiiefinl  wisli  Frederic  of  Smibia,  sumnmed  Bar- 
banissa  fiiim  the  colour  of  his  beard,  wos  elected  instead  of 
t?onmd's  own  son  by  nil  the  German  prinees  and  many  of  the 
Italian  nobility  who  mot  at  llambei^  for  tlint  puqiosef.  Besides 
avoiiUng  the  evilri  of  a  long  minority  it  seems  to  liave  been 
Conrad's  wish  thus  to  terminste  nil  existing  lUsseusiona 
between  tho  united  tihilieline  houses  of  Suiibia  atid  Fnuiconia 
on  the  one  hand,  of  which  Barbarossa  was  iho  chief;  and  the 

•M..liC.Stpfaui,Lib.  i\   Rub.  43.     -|'  Muntnri,   Annili,   Anno  11S3— 
— S.    Amminlo,    I.jb.   i",   p.   53.—     »<uiunili,  vol.  i",  pp.  297—301. 
D»ntf ,  PoraJ".  «T. 
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ruelphs  of  Saxony  end  Bavaria  on  the  other,  who  were 
^presented  by  their  dukes  Henry  the  Lion  and  Guelpb  VI. 

Barbarossa  was  the  Gon  of  Frederic  of  Siiahia  and  Judith 

Bughter  of  Heniy  the  Black,  duke  of  Bavaria  (of  the  Guelpha 

f  Este)  father  of  the  above-named  Guelph  VI.  who  was  his 

iat«mal  uncle;  and  Heniy  the  Lion  duke  of  Saxony  his  cousin. 

Jniting  in  this  way  the  interests  of  both  factions  all  party 

uarrels  ceased  during  his  and  the  succeeding  reign,  and  the 

juted  powers  of  Germany  were  amicably  arrayed  beneath  the 

mperial  standard ;  but  concord  terminated  with  tho  reign,  of 

lenry  VI. ;  the  knot  was  then  severed,  iamiUes  once  more 

irided,    former  enmities  returned  with  conflicting  interests, 

be  old  poison  spread  throughout  both  nations,  and  centuries  of 

lood  scarcely  sufficed  to  satiate  the  demon  of  Itahsn  discord. 

The  Florentines  mortified  by  the  check  they  had  received 

Monte  di  Croce  resolved  to  recover  their  reputation 

a  new  attaok,  but  as  the  place  was  strong  and  well 

ended  several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  ere  they 

zeedeA  in  taking  the  town  even  by  stratagem,  and  razed  it  to 

ground.     This  deepened  the  hatred  of  Counts  Guidi  which 

'd  wilb  little  intermission,  except  in  the  Battifolle  branch, 

their  ultimate  spoliation  in   1440:  they  were  lords  of 

■  castles   in    the    provinces    of    Casentino    and    Upper 

i'  Anio  and  are  too  closely  connected  with  Florentine 

Y  to  render  any  apology  necessary  for  giving  a  short 

t  of  tbcm*. 

mg,  hke  most  of  the  Italian  Barons,  from  German  blood, 
e  supposed  to  have  scconipanicd  Otho  I.  into  Italy  and 
1  the  lordship  of  Moi)igliana  in  Itooiagna  where  they 
and  in  time  ac'quired  the  seignory  of  a  considerable 
if  tbat  province,  Ilavenna  being  the  seat  of  government. 
r&nnj  and  licentiousness  ultimately  produced  insurrec- 
all  the  family  were  murdered  but  one  child  then 

oppo  Sicfuii,  Lib.  i".  Rub.  43.-8.  Ammiralo,  Star.  Lib.  i°,  p.  £4. 
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nursing  at  ^Todigliaim,  who  was  called  "  Guido  Bcaangiie  "  in 
commemoration  of  the  bloody  rataotropbe.  Thiit  chief,  or  hit 
son  who  was  called  Count  Guido  Vecchio,  Teccired  large  gnnti 
of  land  ill  the  Caaeiitino  from  Olho  IV.  and  married  Gualdndt 
daughter  of  Belliucion  Bcrti  de'  liaTignoni,  one  of  tbe  moat 
distinguished  Florentines,  all  of  vhose  possessions  finally 
c«uter«d  in  the  CoiuitH  (iuidi.  Wc  Icnrn  in  fact  from  Dant« 
that  in  a  certain  quarter  of  Florence 


Amongst  all  the  Florentine  Indies  who  had  assembled  to  do 
him  honour  on  his  arrival,  Ciualdrada  Berti  most  attracted  tlie 
Emperor  OtJio's  atttntion  by  licr  extreme  beauty  and  peculiar 
modesty  of  demeanour.  I^lis  adiitinition  seems  however  to 
have  been  at  iirst  unaccompanied  by  due  respect:  an  impudent 
attempt  to  kiss  her  at  a  festival  in  the  cathedral  church,  or, 
as  some  any,  her  father's  oQcr  to  allow  of  more  questionable 
intercourse,  was  met  by  an  indignant  repulse,  with  a  spirited 
declaration  that  "  no  man  should  lake  that  lil>erty  except 
her  husband."  The  Emperor  appreciated  and  applauded  this 
conduct,  and  by  hin  advice  Count  Guido  married  her  without 
a  dowry  notwithstAnding  the  ditTeroncc  of  raukf. 

From  their  tivo  sous  all  the  C(Junts  Guidi  were  descended : 
one  died  soon  after  his  father,  leaving  tlie  Counts  Guidi  of 
Poppi  his  heirs  r  ihe  eldest  survivor  Guglielmo  was  father  of 
Guido  Novello  and  Sinione,  both  oiiginally  Gliibellncs,  but  in 

*  Pundifo,  Cinlo  xti.  Qunrio  Sditifin, ^raar,  1755,  p.fi. 

+  Boif[1iini  Tidkiilrs  Ihlt  iloir  bj  ■  That  mnny  Cablet  ind  mmanm  nn 

compiirison   of    ditri,    and    plun   ii  Sflopiod  bj  ihe  rulv   rlironiclcn   u 

imnngui   thr  poctjoil  Kciiana  al  lUe  liiilarirsl  fiicti  it  mott  iruo,  und  thii 

Troub^oun;    for,    uyi    he,    Counl  luar  be  one;    bul    Duitc,   vhn   wu 

Guido  hul   grown  up  torn  in    1202  bom  in  12^5.  illudn  lo  the  "  Bi^ma 

b]'  OuildnuU,  und  rcruinlj'  Otho  IV.  <!mldrmta.-   and   Villini,  no  man 

never  enlcred    lialy  before  1*209! —  lutliurilv,  rcbm  iL  bbtoriall)'. 
Vido  DUmrio  dtll'  oriaivj:  di  Paraac 
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consequence  of  a  quarrel,  the  latter,  who  was  ancestor  of  the 
Counts  of  BattifoUe,  joined  the  Florentine  Guelphs.  Another 
son  Kngieri  was  fether  of  Count  Guido  Guetm*  and  SalTatico, 
both  of  the  Guelphic  faction;  from  the  third  Guido  were 
descended  the  Counts  of  Romena  a  fiunity  divided  between 
both  parties ;  and  from  the  fourth,  Tegrimo  and  the  Counts  of 
Porciano  who  were  always  Gbibelinesf- 

With  Pistoia's  assistance  and  the  subsequent  protection  of 
Florence  Prato  had  increased  her  strength  and  riches;  and 
either  volimtanly  or  at  the  latter's  instigation  was  ungratefiil 
enough  to  claim  the  castle  of  Garmagnano,  then  under  the 
jnrisdiction  of  Pistoia,  as  her  property,  and  immediately  attacked 
it  with  an  auiiliaiy  force  of  Florentine  troops.  The  Pistoians 
indignant  at  such  ingratitude  not  only  repelled  this  assault  but 
irith  some  aid  from  Siena  routed  the  allies  while  the  ambassa- 
dors of  that  state  remonstrated  with  Florence  on  her  injustice, 
declaring  their  obligation  to  assist  Pistoia  according  to  treaty 
and  reminding  her  how  much  easier  it  vas  to  begin  a  war 
than  to  finish  it;.  Hostilities  recommenced  in  the  following 
year  when  after  an  obstinate  engagement  the  confederates 
were  defeated  and  the  revolted  castle  of  Cannagnsno  recovered : 
Prato  was  in  its  turn  besieged,  and  the  combined 
forces  of  Florence  and  Pisa  were  completely  routed 
at  Montemurlo  in  a  vain  attempt  to  reUeve  it;  their  loss 
was  considerable,  and  as  Fiesoliue  auxiliaries  are  mentioned 
amongst  the    Florentine  troops,   that  city  must  still    have 

*  Duts  pUcH  thit  cbief  ID  tbeKvenlh  drele  ofliell  vith  Bninetto  Litiui  lud 
oUwn  of  tlut  ituDp. 

"  QuMti,  1'  oroie  (U  lui  palar  mi  wdi, 

TutM  cfag  Dudo  e  dipelutD  iradi, 

Fn  di  gndo  miggior  cho  lu  nnn  cndi. 

Ndpotc  Til  delU  buom  tiuildnda : 

Ouidoguei™  ebbe  nome,  el  IB  su»  'it* 

PdCt  col  Mono  uui  e  cod  U  ipadii. " — (Ii^emo,  Canto  xri. 
t  OioT.  Tilluii,  lib.  it.,  c^.  i°;  Ub.  t  Oiluido  Milaralli,  Stor.  Scd.  Lib. 
*„  cap.  37.  viJi.,  Puu  i*,  p.  2tl. 
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Wen  ia  a  comparatively  flourishin);  state  notwitlistuiding  itn 
bubjugKlion.  According  to  the  Pistuian  chionicleB  a  con- 
tinued coorae  of  hostilities  seems  to  have  been  followed  hj 
Prato  in  1136  nitU  occasional  aid  from  Flurence  and 
BeveraJ  battles  were  fouglit  ;  but  Fistoia  to  punish  the 
PisBus  for  their  iuterfereuce  ui  thi-se  trara  mode  a  cloM 
alliance  niib  Lucca  I13'  nliirh  she  mis  to  send  the  latter  a 
hundred  and  fifty  liunc.  ivro  liuiidred  foot,  and  tvia  himdred 
crossbownicn,  for  one  montli  iu  each  year ;  also  a  certain 
nunil)CF  of  cavalry  and  infantry  for  twenty  days  when  needed*. 
This  treaty  was  renewed  in  IHJl  and  1171,  and  the  Pisans  and 
Florentines  liaviug  been  defeated  in  1  ICri  Pistoia   lost  no 

opportunity  of  making  the  fonuer  feel  all  the  force 

of  their  enmity. 
Tlie  English  Pope  Adrian  IV.  died  in  1150 :  tuenty-three 
Cardinab  out  of  twenty-eight  united  in  i-bm)sing  ilolaudo  de' 
Paperoni  as  his  successor :  he  was  a  native  of  Siena  and 
berame  afterwards  celebrated  under  tlie  name  of  Alexander 
III.  but  the  remainder  lixed  their  election  on  Cardinal 
Octavian  of  PiOmo  who  nas  called  Victor  IV.  and  Barba- 
rossa  by  promptly  acknowledging  lum  avowed  liis  enmity  to 
Alexander  in  the  most  decided  manner.  When  the  latter 
was  Adrian's  legate  at  the  imperial  court  tliey  had  quarrelled 
on  divers  jiuints  of  diplomacy,  but  es])ecii01y  liecause  he  bad 
lieen  mainly  insmmiental  in  persuading  Adrioji  to  crown  tlio 
Korinan  William  II.  king  of  Sicily  against  Tredcric's  will,  who 
himself  aspired  to  tliat  throne;  and  thus  more  fuel  was  added 

to  the  flames  of  fDctioni-.      Alexander  aftor  a  variety 

of  fortune  sought  refuge  in  France  from  the  power 
and   persecution  of  Barbarossa  who  Umsted   that  he  would 


•  Malctpini,  can.  Iiiriii.— S.  Ammi- 

■(■  IW  Boilto  niwrtaiimc  ir.  dtU  !,»- 

ruto,  IJb.i",p.  54— M.ili  C.  SwCani, 

ri.  Pi-on..  v„l.  i.,  r.rte  Prim«.p.  154. 

Lib.  i*.  Rub.  44,  p.  S'J.— Jlir.  Ang. 

—Orlando  Malavolti.  Parte  i>.,  Ui,.  W. 

SaWi  Wm.  a  Piiloii,  vol.  i°,  Parle 

p.  an. 

ii*,  yb-ii",  lip.  BB.  91,97. 
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pat  all  Italy  in  order:  but  ioatead  of  tbis  he  found  bis 
autliontf  dispatad  and  carried  death  and  destruction  through- 
oat  tbe  DorAera  provincee.  In  IIS'2  he  laid  Milan  waste 
without  nmorse,  and  exasperated  the  nliole  coimtrj  by  a  series 
of  barbarities  so  great  that  they  roused  a  spirit  which  being 
embodied  in  the  &mou8  League  of  Iiombardy  bafQed  all  his 
power,  cruelty,  and  ambition*.  Four  successive  Antipopes  thus 
powerfully  auppoited  maintained  a  long  schism  in  the  Church 
which  ahook  pontifical  inlallibili^,  disturbed  consciences,  and 
angmented  the  bitterest  feelings  of  the  Italian  community : 
all  this  at  &  moment  too  when  Guelph  and  Ghibeline  humours 
were  rapidly  fermenting  under  a  more  definite  form  and 
character;  and  when  another  source  of  dissension  had  been 
reopened  between  the  Church  and  Empire  about  their  conflic^ 
ing  claims  to  Uatilda's  patrimony  |. 

Excepting  some  hostilities  with  Pbtoia  unnoticed  by  the 
historians  of  Florence  in  which  the  latter  seems  to  have  been 
worsted.  Utile  is  said  of  her  affairs  for  fifteen  years 
after  the  war  of  Prato ;  it  may  therefore  be  supposed 
that  tbe  republic  enjoyed  an  interval  of  peace,  for  it  is  a 
faTourable  auguiy  when  the  transactions  of  civilised  countries 
offer  no  exciting  subject  for  the  historian.  War,  tumult, 
ambition,  victory,  misused  powers,  and  all  the  desolating 
consequenceB  of  unregulated  passion  and  misapplied  talent, 
are  generally  tbe  most  prominent,  and  if  rightly  studied 
perhaps  amongst  the  most  instructive  materials  for  history ; 
while  silent  unobtruuve  ameliorating  institutions  hide  their 
less  brilliant  heads,  and  though  foilii^  to  excite  so  deep  and 
universal  an  interest,  are  steadily  working  on  the  spirit  of  the 
age  and  softening  the  general  character  of  num. 

«  Henia,  Tite  degli  Impcradorl.—  97.-9.  Amminto,  StorU,  Lib.  i°,  p. 
^Utni,  Ub.  *.,  t.  i°.— PUtina,  ViW  BS.—0.  HiliToIti,  P*rW  i*.  Libra 
de  I^.  ui°,  p.  30. 

f  H.  A.  Sdri,  Ub.  ii°.  Pule  ii°,  p. 
TOL.  I.  I 
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C(it«ii|ian>T  Monmlu.— Empenin,  Hanij  IV.  uid  ▼.,  Lothirio,  Conwl 
III.,  Froderic  L,  (Birbunn)^~Pape*,  from  Puqul  II.  to  Alciudcr  IIL 
Antipopc,  Victor  IT.— Englud  :  Hinrr  I.,  Stephen,  Henly  II,  (Tbe  finl 
Pkotagniet.)~Fi>i>c« :  Philip  I.,  Lonii  VI.  (1137),  Louii  Til.  (HBO).— 
Gmk  Empcran,  Alexiui  Comiieiiiu,  John  ComncDtu  (II 18),  Muul  (1)43). 
— acoUud:  Alexuiderl.  (1106),  David  I.  (1124),  Ualcomb  IV.  <1IU), 
Williun  llie  Lion  (1166). 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

FROM    A.D.    117a    TO    A.D.   IIOO. 


AjtasoM  the  Italians  of  this  age  and  for  centuries  aA«r, 
priTste  offence  was  never  fonratten  until  revenired, 
and  genendlj  involved  a  succeasion  of  mutual  in- 
juries ;  vengeance  was  not  only  conaidered  lawful  and  just, 
but  a  poBitWe  duty  dishonourable  to  omit* ;  and,  as  may  be 
learned  from  ancient  private  joumab,  it  was  sometimes  al- 
lowed to  sleep  for  five-and-thirty  years,  and  then  suddenly 
struck  a  victim  who  perhaps  had  not  yet  seen  the  l^ht  when 
the  original  iiijuTy  was  inflictedf.  With  a  combination  of 
such  individual  feelings  it  was  unlikely  that  Florence  as  a 
community  would  forget  tbe  unprovoked  attack  of  Arezzo  in 
aid  of  Count  Guido;  or  that  Count  Guido  would  easily  for- 
give the  deetruclion  of  Monte  Oroco;  his  irequent  inroads 
on   the  Florentine  territory  quickened  this  feeling   and    an 

*  Btea  DintF,  who  mt  bgjond  bit  age  The    time   mmj  come  when  duelling 

in  libenlitjofiaQtimeiilproTei  thii  ia  will   be  u   much   eiecnled    by  our 

CuiU>ixix.of  hit  Inferno  where  «p«k-  posterity    m    the    vengcuice    of    the 

iag  of  hii  kinamui  Oeri  del  Betlo'e  middle  ngrt  ii  now  hy  ourMlTW.    Agiin 

lioleDt  death  he  eiduBU  to  Virgil,  in  oao  of  bii  CuoHiai  Dute  eTcliima 

-  0  </««  «io,  lo  tioUnto  moTtt,  "  '^  ^,  ^•'^'"^,. '"  •I?.'" 

Pir  alum,  dit  dell' ontaiiacotuortt,  *T? '"'.    "^  "  '     „  „     .  ,   , 

Pta  M  diKkgiutm :  onrf'  ei  mi'gio  +  Croma  di  Don.lo  Volluti,  pp.  4, 5, 

Sawaparlanai,tt  am.' ia  itivui :  "• 
Bt  in  eib  m' ha  t'fitOo  ate  piipio." 
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aJliaiiM  of  these  two  powera  caused  -mx  to  be  deckred  agaiiut 
Arezzo. 

A  body  of  troops  immediatelj  marcbed  on  that  toim  whoae 
citizens  disd&iniiig  the  shelter  of  their  nails  at  once  ofiered 
battle:  fortune  was  uniavourable  and  the;  were  beaten  with 
great  loss  both  in  killed  and  prisoners:  to  ransom  these  a 
truce  vim  requested,  and  granted  by  the  victors  on  condidon 
that  they  renounced  Count  Guido's  alliance  and  maintained 
the  pOBce  wth  Florence. 

'file  cordial  Bdsiatance  f^veu  to  Pistoia  in  the  Prato  war 
although  just,  had  disturbed  the  recent  liarmonj  between  Siena 
and  !t1orence,  and  no  friendly  feeling  returned  until  the 
pulilicatioQ  of  Barl>arossa's  iiitentiuii  to  l>e  crowned  at  Rome 
arrested  their  hostihtics,  and  made  them  join  the  Tuscan 
states  in  prejiaring  against  this  enterprise^. 

According  to  the  chronicle  of  Pistoia  as  quoted  by  Salri,  two 
sepsrate  leagues  were  then  formed  ly  the  Tuscan  states  to 
defend  themselves  against  German  insolence  and  rapacity :  in 
one  was  comprised  the  cities  of  Lucca,  Florence, 
Pi-ftto,  Olid  the  lords  of  Garlitgna:  in  the  other: 
Pisu.  Pistoia,  Siena,  Arezzo,  and  the  Counts  Guidi  of 
Modigliaiia. 

The  love  of  liberty  and  national  independence  was  now 
vigriroLts  nnil  enthiLsia.stic ;  it  glowed  in  separate  and  oilen 
adverse  breasts  upon  the  Tuscan  soil ;  but  throughout  there 
was  a  strong  national  feeling  which  gave  life  and  nourishment 
to  the  ma-is  and  for  a  while  united  it  against  eveiy  foreign 
intruder:  private  lUsseusious  were  wisely  dropped  on  the 
appearance  of  public  danger ;  and  those  primitive  times  of 
liberty  gave  an  example  of  political  union  that  if  it  had  been 
subsequently  followed  might  have  changed  not  only  the  &te 
and  character  of  Italy  but  the  whole  history  of  Europe. 

I.  A.  Sil\i,  Pute  ii*,  Lib.  iL,  [^ 
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The  close  aUiance  between  Lucca  and  Piatoia  conviQced 
Pisa  of  the  advantages  likely  to  accrue  from  her  own 
connexion  with  Florence  which  was  now  confirmed  b; 
stricter  ties,  and  engt^ements  were  made  to  protect  Florentine 
sulgects  in  person  and  property  throughout  the  Pisan  territory 
for  a  term  of  {bity  years ;  to  grant  them  a  permanent  residence 
within  the  city  for  the  pursuit  of  commerce ;  and  to  freight 
Pisan  merchant  vessels  vrith  Florentine  goods  and  persons  at 
the  same  rafe  of  duty  as  was  charged  to  native  citizens.  They 
also  en^^ed  to  assist  them  with  a  body  of  four  hundred  horse 
in  any  Tnscan  war  except  against  the  Bishop  of  Volterra  Count 
Ildebmndino  and  Coudt  Alberto ;  and  in  case  of  an  ini-asion 
of  the  Florentine  territory  all  their  military  force  was  to  take 
the  field  within  eight-and-twenty  days  after  the  first  requisition. 
They  moreover  bound  themselves  not  to  make  peace  with 
Lucca  or  any  enemy  of  Florence  without  her  sanction  and  to 
renew  this  treaty  every  ten  years,  but  reserving  their  allegiance 
to  the  Emperor*. 

All  the  Italian  cities  even  the  most  determined  of  the 
Lombard  league  were  wUling  to  respect  what  they  deemed  his 
legitimate  pren^tives  and  only  nidistood  encroachments ;  in 
doing  so  they  exhibited  a  bold  and  proud  independence  worthy 
of  admiration  from  freemen  of  every  age  and  country  ;  as  an 
instance,  it  may  be  here  mentioned  that  the  very  next  year 
after  this  loyal  reservation  of  the  Pisan  commonwealth,  when 
Barbarossa  dispatched  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  to 
reduce  and  tranquillise  Tuscany,  all  the  deputies 
assembled  at  San  Genisio,  or  Siena,  were  willing  to  accept  his 
arbitration  except  those  of  Piea  and  Florence,  whd  declared 
themselves  both  able  and  determined  to  govern  without 
imperial  interference  i-    For  this  audacity  both  were  imprisoned, 

*  Dd  fioTgo,  Dtplomi  Pivni,  p.  S07.  liborioui  *ork  "  Datoiiarw,  Oeegra- 
— 8.  Amnlnlo,  Lib.  i°,  pp.  SB,  66.  jCiu,  Fiiieo  Storico  ddla  Tutcana," 
■f  RcpiUi  is  hit  itty  vilutbla  and    |ilios*  tliu  mKliug  in  1160. 
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but  not  withoat  w&r  on  the  imperial  Ticar  which  ma  carried 
on  until  he  yielded,  even  with  the  force  of  Lurca  at  his  side, 
to  tl)e  energjr  of  these  infant  republics,  by  releasing  their  am- 
bassadors unconditjonally*. 

In  the  year  1170,  accordii^  h>  the  old  chronicles,  but 
Ammirato  says  in  1 1 74,  a  war  broke  out  between  Florence  and 
Siena  the  immediate  and  nominal  cause  of  which  wu 
a  dispute  about  the  petty  rasde  of  Staggia  on  the 
Siena  road,  but  really  the  increasing  [wwer  and  ambition  of 
both  commonwealths ;  while  it  wns  yet  jieace  Siena  alarmed 
I'lorence  by  suddenly  investing  the  city  of  MontepulciaDO 
whicli  tbe  Florentines  succoured  with  a  well-protected  convoy 
of  jimvisions;  tliese  troops  were  fiercely  though  unskilfully 
attacked  at  Asciono  on  their  return  but  repulsed  the  enemy 
witJi  great  loss.  The  victow  contiiuied  their  march  until  they 
arrived  at  the  Uorgo  di  Marli  or  Marluri  a  small  frontier 
town  where  a  Florentine's  ill-usage  of  one  of  their  women 
caused  a  furious  attack  by  the  )>eople  who  killed  many  of 
the  former,  and  feeling  insecure  against  Florentine  ren- 
geance  prepared  to  shift  tlieir  abode.  The  latter  pursued 
tlieir  march  hut  the  Marturini  united  with  eight  of  tlie  ne^li- 
Iwuriiig  communities  and  for  greater  safety  all  t^reed  to 
demolish  their  villages  and  concentrate  m  one  commuoity 
on  an  adjacent  bill  belonging  to  a  neighbour  called  Bonitxo, 
and  this  from  its  original  appellation  of  "  Poggio  Bonizzo  " 
received  the  present  name  of  Poggibonti  although  its  sit«  was 
subsequently  changed  f. 

One  street  of  the  new  settlement  was  appropriated  to  the 
inliabit&nts  of  each  village  with  their  parish  church  ;  the  place 


*  Rcpctti,  DiiiODirio  Topognilct   di  Muntori.  Anaili,  Anno  1173, — Ehl 

ToKuiL— Muntori.Anlichllilldiue,  Dor|!o,  p.  30R. 

tomo  yii.,  p.  218,  DiiMrt"  4S.— a  +  Mil«piui,  «]..  Ixjti.— G.  VUUui, 

Amminta,   Ub.  i°,  p.    5(>.— Tronci,  Lib.  t.,  caf\   vi.  and  viii. — O.  DUa- 

Auiuli    Puuii,   torn.  ii°,   p.   20.—  voUi,  PuM  i*,Lib.  iii.,  p.  30. 
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was  defended  by  walls  and  totrerB,  and  the  geoend  deteetatioii 
of  Florence  signalised  by  an  immediate  alliance  with  Siena 
and  ceaseless  moleatation. 

In  this  account  of  Fo^bonzi's  origin  Villani  difters  from 
the  Seneee  historian  Malavolti  who  refers  it  to  a  much  earlier 
though  uncertain  date  by  speaking  of  that  town  as  a  strong- 
hold of  long  standing  in  1148,  without  mentioning  his 
authority ;  but  the  anecdote  ie  interesting  as  an  example  of  the 
rise  of  small  Italian  communities :  it  shows  how  men  were 
forced  to  quit  the  plain  and  congregate  in  small  towns  on 
strong  positions,  a  necessity  which  may  have  produced  that 
marked  difference  of  character  now  so  conspicnous  between 
the  stillnesa  of  Italian  landscape  and  the  bustling  animation 
of  our  own,  where  no  such  need  existed*. 

Seeing  what  a  nest  of  hornets  their  own  licentiousness  had 
engendered  the  Florentines  united  with  two  of  those  fenced 
towns  called  "  CtuteUi "  situated  in  the  Val  di  Pesa,  and 
joining  their  population  to  that  of  some  neighbouring  vilL^es. 
fbanded  the  present  city  of  ColU  in  Val  d'  Elsa,  and  it  is  a 
curious  trait  of  then  eueting  manners,  that  the  hme  of  the 
fbundation-steue  was  slaked  with  blood  from  the  arms  of  two 
Florentine  commissioners  who  superintended  the  work,  as  a 
mark  of  perpetual  amity  between  the  republics^ 

On  the  rumour  of  Barbarossa's  fourth  visit  to  Italy  Florence 
and    Siena  once  more  abjured  all  private  difierenccs 
at   the  altar  of  Tuscan  independence   by  a  truce 
which  a^rwards  ripened  into  a  solid  peace,  with  ei^agements 
for  mutual  support:   half  of  Poggibonzi  was  now 
ceded  to  Florence,  Siena  still  keepbg  the  church  of 
Saint  Agnes  which  along  with  the  town  belonged  to  her,  though 
not  to  the  diocese,  by  the  donation  of  a  Count  Ouido ;  and  this 
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circumstance  wonld  aeam  to  prove  the  existetice  of  Poggibonzi 
before  the  date  assigned  by  Villani*. 

Peace  was  scarcely  re-established  when  divera  calanudes  in 
succession  disturbed  the  current  of  public  happiness,  and  were 
followed  by  domestic  quarrels  the  harbingers  of  long  enduring 
misery.  Twice  in  tlie  year  1177  did  the  town  become 
a  prey  to  fire  :  in  tlie  month  of  August  all  between 
the  old  bridge  and  M^ercatii  Vecchio  was  consumed,  and  only  I 
few  days  after  the  whole  musa  of  liuildings,  then  principally  of 
wood,  between  the  present  Strozzi  palace,  San  Martino  dd 
Vescovo,  the  cathedral  and  the  royal  galleiy  became  one  vast 
mound  of  smoking  ashes.  Scarcely  was  this  ruin  cleared  and 
men  were  beginning  to  look  cheerful  when  winter  brought 
additbnal  misfortunes:  the  Amo  swoln  with  mountain  rains 
rushed  down  on  Florence  in  a  heavy  flood,  drove  wildly  through 
the  town,  destroyed  the  Ponte  Vecchio  with  a  fearful  crash 
and  rolled  its  beams  and  timbers  to  the  sea.  This  waa 
the  only  bridge  and  its  loss  completed  the  geaeral  dismay; 
the  public  mind  already  weakened  by  previous  calamities,  be- 
came gloomy  and  superstitious  and  these  events  were  believed 
to  be  palp^le  manifestations  of  divine  anger  and  precursoTB 
of  greater  evil. 

The  unavoidable  accidents  of  nature  although  productiTA 
of  extreme  momentary  and  partial  Ruifering  are  soon  repaired 
by  the  mental  elasticity  and  energy  of  man;  but  when 
misfortunes  spri)^  from  the  mind  itself;  when  they 
originate  in  morbid  feelings,  oppression,  or  uncontrolled 
passions,  then  misery  assumes  a  more  fearful  and  decided 
aspect  and  with  the  peace  of  individuals  destroys  the  peace 
of  nations. 

Such  was  the  fata  of  Florence,  which  hitherto  aa  her  great 
poet  tells  us  had  remained  undisturbed. 

'  OrUndo  Hakvoiti,  Puts  I*,  Ub.  iii°,  pp.  43,  49. 
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The  commentary  will  soon  be  manifest :  "  These  miafor- 
tunee,"  says  Malespini,  "  were  a  judgment  of  God  ;  for  the 
Florentines  had  become  very  proud  from  their  success ;  and 
&U  of  sins,  dishonest  practices,  and  ingratitude  amongst 
themselTes,  and  full  of  dissensions  that  ever  after  continued, 
the  sad  consequences  of  riches  luxury  and  repose." 

At  the  aimual  election  of  consuls  ou  the  twenty-fifth  of 
March  which  commenced  the  Florentine  year,  the  potent 
&raily  of  Uberti  which  had  been  hitherto  accustomed  to 
govern  these  nominations,  found  itself  for  the  first  time  in  a 
minori^  from  the  unlocked  for  opposition  of  other  powerful 
citizens  who  would  no  longer  submit  to  such  dictation.  Angry 
at  defeat  and  resolved  to  recover  their  influence,  the  legality  of 
this  election  was  impugned  by  the  Uberti,  while  their  antago- 
nists on  the  contrary  maintained  it  to  have  been  in  strict 
conformity  with  ancient  custom  and  would  therefore  be  sup- 
ported. Passions  ran  high ;  resolution  and  anger  soon  led  on 
to  bbws;  each  &ction  armed,  all  Florence  joined  in  the 
conflict  and  the  battle  raged  long  and  fiercely  for  many  days. 
The  Uberti  at  length  yielded  and  retreating  to  their  towers 
prepared  for  new  struggles  i  their  rivals  were  no  less  deter- 
mined ;  they  declared  it  shameful  for  a  free  people  to  be  thus 

•  Dutc,  Pmadiio,  Ctnlo  rri.^ 

Wilb  tbCM  old  drniuni  ind  luch  u  th«« 

f  nir  our  FlortDCfl  in  ench  calm  rcpou 

Thit  no  ocowion  offend  (or  boT  tout. 
With  thcH  old  dsaiieDi  I  Uu  uw 

Her  udent  paopls,  glorioot,  fret,  >nd  jott, 

So  that  bar  lilj  flag  mi  oo'er  nvonnl. 
Nor  jet  bf  dnl  diacMd  changiEd  la  red. 
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ruled  by  the  obBtisKte  anibition  of  a.  few  priTatfl  individtuU,  to 
the  detrimeot  of  a  whole  communitj  :  the  fbnner  still  nuin- 
tained  it  to  Le  contraiy  to  the  spirit  of  their  constibitioii  that 
under  the  specious  uames  of  lilierty  and  the  people,  an  oli- 
garchy should  wantonly  domineer  over  the  FloreBtine  Republic : 
neither  party  would  give  way  and  both  prepared  for  a  stonn 
which  Uke  the  lirst  eruptiun  of  Vesuvius  burst  in  terror  and 
desolation  over  a  peaceful  ixiuntry. 

It  was  not  the  simple  movement  of  one  great  liody  agaiaBt 
another;  not  the  force  of  a  government  in  oppositinn  to  the 
people  ;  not  the  stniggle  of  privilege  and  democracy,  of  poverty 
and  riches,  or  starvation  and  repletion  ;  but  one  universal 
burst  of  unmitigated  anarchy.  In  the  fitreetH,  lanes,  and 
squares  ;  in  tlie  courts  of  palaces  and  humbler  dwellii^,  were 
Iieard  the  clang  of  arms,  the  screams  of  victims  and  the  gash 
of  blood :  the  bow  of  the  bridegroom  launched  its  arrows  into 
the  very  chambers  of  his  young  bride's  parents  and  relations, 
and  the  bleeding  son,  the  murdered  brother,  or  the  dying 
husband  were  the  evening  visitors  of  Florentine  maids  and 
matrons,  aud  aged  citizens.  Every  art  was  practised  to  seduce 
and  deceive,  and  none  felt  secure  even  of  their  nearest  and 
dearest  relatives.  In  the  moniuig  a  son  left  his  paternal  roof 
with  undiminished  love,  and  returned  at  evening  a  corpse  or 
the  most  bitter  enemy  !  Terror  and  death  were  triumphant; 
there  was  no  relaxation,  no  peace  by  day  or  night :  the 
crash  of  the  stone,  the  twang  of  the  bow,  tlie  whizzing 
shaft,  the  jar  of  the  trembling  mangonel  &om  tower  and 
turret*,  were  the  dismal  music  of  Florence  not  only  ibr 
hours  and  days,  but  months  and  years.     Doors,  windoft-s,  the 

*  "  Mangoni  "    ud  "  SfangoneiU  "  iccounl  of  tho»  and  olhn  iDuhinn 

vere  muhioei  Tor  calling  ttonn  and  of  mr,  Ke  "(V'lu/io  Femirio,  £tana 

genersll)' uKd  by  ind  agiintt  bctieKed  ed   Amiliti   degli   Atitichi   roBUUui 

towoi,    but    in    FlorcBline    lumulu  di   Cttvtlaria,  Ax."     TLe    MiluiMr 

tbcjf  were  mouDtcd  an  the  towen  ud  cdilioD.      And    >l*o   "  XiictUanteuM 

pUfed   BgiiDM   ach    other.     For  in  Cha]iten"  at  tidi  Hiitoty. 
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jutting  gEtUeriee  and  roofs,  were  all  defended  and  yet  all  unsafe : 
no  spot  yms  §acred,  no  tenement  secure :  in  the  dead  of  night, 
the  most  secret  chambers ;  the  very  hangings,  even  the 
nuptial  bed  itself  were  o^en  known  to  conceal  an  enemy. 

Florence  in  those  days  was  studded  with  lofty  towers :  most 
of  the  noble  &milies  possessed  one  or  more,  at  least  two 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  many  of  them  far  ahave  that 
altitude*.  These  were  their  pride,  their  femily  citadek  ;  and 
jealously  guarded ;  glittering  with  arms  and  men,  and  instru- 
ments of  war.  Eveiy  connecting  balcony  was  alive  with 
soldiera,  the  battle  raged  above  and  below  within  and  without ; 
stones  rained  in  showers,  arrows  flew  thick  and  fast  on  erery 
side;  the  "««ra^/j"  or  barricades  were  attacked  and  defended  by 
chosen  bands  armed  with  lances  and  boar-spears :  foes  were  iu 
ambush  at  every  comer  watching  the  bold  or  heedless  enemy; 
confusion  was  everywhere  triumphant,  a  demon  seemed  to 
possess  the  community  and  the  public  mind  reeling  with 
hatred  was  steady  only  in  the  pursuit  of  blood.  Yet  so  accus- 
tomed did  they  at  last  become  to  this  iieudish  life,  that  one  day 
they  fought,  the  next  caroused  together  in  drunken  gambols, 
foe  with  foe,  boasting  of  their  mutual  prowess;  nor  was  it  until 
after  nearly  five  years  of  reciprocal  destruction,  that  from  mere 
lassitude  they  finally  ceased  thus  to  mangle  each  -other  and, 
as  it  were  for  rela.\ation,  turned  their  fury  on  the  neighbouring 
states. 

Faction  for  a  season  was  exhausted,  hut  the  ambitious  Uberti 
fiuled  iu  recovering  their  former  influence,  and  the  consular 
government  remained  in  full  vigour  and  purity;  but  "  these 

*  The   Lordihip  of   the   Tower    and  I  believe  none  are  now  to  be  bund. 

Loggia  (or  Portico)  ma  in  ihoM  dayi  Witbin    "  La  cmMa   antiea,"   myt 

a  dutioetive  raaili  ol  tiieient  nobilit]',  Dante,  the  ancient  Civic  blood  "Pura 

particularly  the  pure  hlnod  of  IhejSrjl  vetUoMi    ndl    vllima   artiila,"    ma 

einU  of  mJU,  befood  which,  except  pare  tvan  in  the  veiui  of  tho  loweat 

>    few   M    the   KDlh   end  of    Ponte  tnde*man.      {ParadUo,   Canto*   it. 

Vecchio,  and  iti   inunediate  lirinitj  and  iii). 
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ilisturbancee,"  says  Malespiui,  *'  teere  the  cradU  o/thote  mrted 
faetiom  that  afteivards  nroM  in  Florence*." 

Why  Nerli,  MttcchiiiTelli,  find  other  mritere,  leave  such 
events  unnoticed  and  fix  upon  Buondelmoote's  deaili  as  the 
banning  of  Florentine  troubles  is  not  easy  to  guess  except  aa 
a.  more  romantic  opeuing  to  Florentine  histoi^-.  Malespini  was 
almost  a  contemporarj' and  migbtensily  have  known  some  of  the 
actors  even  in  his  own  family :  and  liis  tmnacriber  and  coutina- 
ator  Villani  could,  if  lidse ;  liavc  corrected  him  ;  for  these 
occurrences  in  his  younger  days  were  probably  familiar  to 
every  one. 

That  the  deatlt  of  Uuondelmnnte  was  the  spark  which  fired  up 
two  adverse  factions  then  for  the  first  time  a&4uming  the  party 
names  of  Guelph  and  GhihcUnc  in  Florence,  uiay  iritliout 
hesitation  be  admitted ;  for  faction  must  have  a  name,  and 
these  had  long  been  used  in  Italy:  even  as  early  as  1174 
Guglielmo  Adelardi  was  Guelphic  chief  nt  Ferraru ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  had  yet  openly  infused  their  venom  into 
Florence  although  the  church  and  imperial  factions  had  already 
divided  public  opinion  there. 

The  Italian  nobles  were  generally  imperialists  for  tlie  sake 
of  their  feudal  independence,  which  had  originally  been  exempt 
from  civic  dominion  :  the  citizens  on  the  contrary  in  achieving 
their  own  liberty  also  determint'd  to  reduce  those  places  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  ancientCounia' jurisdiction ;  and  by 
thus  forcing  the  rural  nobility  to  obey,  indirectly  opposed  them- 
selves to  the  Emperor  from  whom  all  baronial  exemptions  and 
privileges  were  derived.  At  first  the  Counts' jurisdiction  was  in 
general  coincident  with  the  diocese,  even  yhere  the  bishop  and 
that  officer  were  not  identical ;  but  portions  nf  the  county  had 
been  from  time  to  time  separated  and  bestowed  by  imperial 
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grants  on  certain  gentlemen  with  the  title  and  privileges  of 
Counta,  and  commoul;  called  "Rural  Counts"  to  distdnguisb 
them  from  the  governors  of  cities.  Many  of  those  small  fortified 
towns  and  communities  already  mentioned  under  the  name  of 
"  Castelli "  acquired  either  by  grant  or  force  a  certun  degree  of 
internal  liberty,  end  elected  their  own  consuls ;  in  many  inetaaoes 
without  renouocing  the  paramount  authority  of  their  Counta  ; 
BO  that  the  contado  of  every  great  dtj  was  chequered  with 
independent  jurisdictions  which  it  became  expedient  for  any 
dominant  state  to  reduce  to  a  general  level  of  obedience*. 

In  Florence  the  Uberti  were  Ghibelines  from  the  natural 
affinity  between  nobility  aad  royalty,  from  their  German 
descent,  as  rural  counts ;  and  finally  from  their  own  am- 
bition, which  led  them  to  oppose  a  government  that  they 
hod  no  longer  strength  to  control,  and  which  had  ever  been 
thoroughly  attached  to  the  church  :  for ;  says  Ualespini  in 
speaking  of  Buoudelmonte's  death ;  "  Long  ere  this  there 
were  sects  amongst  the  said  parties  on  account  of  the  said 
quarrels  and  questions  between  the  Church  and  the  Empire." 

The  general  condition  of  Italy  waa  this  year  improved  by 
the  reconciliation  between  Alexander  111.  and  Frederic  Bor- 
barossa  at  Venice ;  if  that  can  be  called  so  which  makes  a 
stem  and  haughty  monarch  bend  before  the  angiy  countenance 
of  a  prouder  priest,  and  offer  his  head  as  a  footstool  to  the 
Roman  bishop !  "  I  will  tread  upon  the  aspic  and  biualiik," 
said  the  pontifT  as  he  placed  hiii  foot  upon  the  emperor's 
neck,  "  and  the  lion  and  the  dragon  xiU  I  trample  beneath  my 
fett."  " Nem  tibi  ted  Petro,"  replied  the  prince.  "Et  mihi 
et  Petro,"  haughtily  returned  the  priest  wliile  he  pressed  more 
firmly  on  the  humbled  monarchf.     Alexander  had  the  singular 

•  MunIari,Aiiuli,AnDi  1185,1197.  lui,  p.  153.— Dim  in  hii  TeneHu 

— Al»AntichilaIu]iuic,DiiHrt'«7.  Hiitorj  give*  tbii  itsrj  on  ths   mu- 

f  Miinlori,    Anno    1177-~I>cniD&,  thority  of  Andm  Dindolo;  SdwUico 

Lib.  ix.,  cap.  i,,  p.  233.— Dal  Bargo,  ind  athir  wriUn  iIm  iffinn  it;  Fn 

DiHcrtBioiw  ».,  Sopn  ]■  Sunu  Pi-  Luigi  Vulouii,  {."OvniM  «(5u(0ria 
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fortune  to  survive  two  Antipopes  tmd  force  a  third,  after 
humbly  retugniiig  all  hL?  honouni,  to  lie  prosUate,  in  conpaiij 
«iUi  a  powerful  emjierur,  at  his  fe«t ;  and  moreover  to  exact 
that  emperor's  reiiunriation  of  alt  the  three. 

In  1170  for  the  better  regulation  of  papal  elections  and  the 
prevention  of  popular  tumults  whii-h  left  only  a  nominal  free- 
dom of  choice,  he  aliolished  the  turbulent  voting  of  the  cleigj 
and  people  anil  restricted  the  right  of  election  to  the  College 
of  Cardinals,  which  consisting  of  biahojis,  priests,  and  deacons; 
and  being  chosen  from  all  nationH  was  in  a  manner  the 
representative  liody  of  the  cntliolic  church  and  the  supreme 
pontilical  council.  Two-tliirda  of  these  votes  were  made  neoeS' 
sary  for  a  papal  election ;  and,  at^  no  "  Coiicl/ive"  then  existed, 
it  WHS  often  delayed  by  private  interests  or  political  enmity  to 
an  iiulcthiite  ptriod.  A  vacancy  of  three  years  preceded  the 
election  of  Gregory  X.  iii  1-270,  and  induced  him  to  issue  a 
bull  which  not  without  some  opjKiBition  finally  established  the 
"  Cvnclave."  By  this  nine  Jays  are  allowed  for  the  arrival  of 
absent  cardinals  :  on  the  tenth  they  are  l<H^kcd  up  (and  hence 
tho  appellation  of  Conclave)  vritli  one  attendant  each  in  a 
common  apartment  having  one  window  for  the  supply  of  their 
wants  and  guarded  by  the  city  magistmtes  :  after  three  days 
thoy  are  reduceil  to  a  single  diali  at  dinner  and 
supper,  and  beyond  tlie  fiightli  to  broad  and  wine  and 
water  alone.    During  the  vacancy  moat  jx>Utical  fiuictiuas  were 

dt]laailadiNig)iili,"M.S.,p.lS9),  ihej- hare  once  bcIicTed  ud  long  de- 

■dopli   it.     Dcnini  ridiculct    ii,  uid  (atilrd.     Bvbtm—,  kiucd  the  pope'* 

bluiii  LoMffier  (Mill,  lit  la  JCepub.  frnt,  u    mt    umul,    in    ■   knrcling 

lie  Vaiite)  for  bclievini;  it  on  Sabel-  mtilude,  and   rerrircd    the    aprntolic 

lidTi  intccunte  (Ulhorit;:  Muniuri,  benediction;  but  whether  the  pontiS 

■  hntt    in    himKlf,  denici   it ;    and  leiicd  thii  occuion  Ihiu  to  iiuuU  Um 

neither  PUtina  nor  Mcaia  nalk«  it.  bj  the  above  quotatiou,  or  not,  mnit 

Tbt  ilorj  ia  however  VC17  old,  thon^  rest  on   the  ronBicliiig  tcidniDnr  of 

not  iDore    tnie,  pcth»[M,  for  ila  an-  oldrt  writen  aad  tlie  credit  thai  the 

ttquitj,  btousF  lit)  u  ucll  ai  truth  peculiu  diiposilioo    o(    the   Rader't 

af  the  hmmr  <^  a  /olackvod  Ihal 
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denied  them,  all  promiBes  amoi^Bt  themselves  declared  mvalid, 
and  an  <mth  of  integrity  waa  taken  by  all :  some  relaxations 
faftve  sabeeqaently  been  introduced  but  the  principle  of  confine- 
ment remains  in  pristine  vigonr,  and  the  practice  of  secret 
Toting  preserves  general  urbanity*. 

After  thus  depriving  the  Romans  of  the  high  privilege  of 
choosing  their  own  prince  and  bishop,  Alexander  III. 
expired  in  1181,  and  so  closed  a  long  series  of  trou- 
bles, sufferings,  and  final  victory. 

In  Florence,  where  dvil  conteste  had  continued  from  a  point 
of  honour  after  the  general  hatred  was  exhausted,  the 
people  wakened    as   from  an  imeas;  dream    and 
resumed  their  accustomed  employments,  amongst  which  the 
subjugatioii  of  neighbouring  powers  was  not  the  least  con- 
spicuous.    The  people  of  Monte  GrossoU  in  Val  di  Chanti 
were  spirited  enough  to  wish  for  liberty  and  reject  Floren- 
tine   domination   but   brought    a   heavier  yoke    upon    their 
necks :    Empoli,  from  force,  intimidation,  or  perhaps  really 
desiring  the  protection  of  Florence,  next  acknowledged  her 
ascendency,  engaged  to  assist  in  every  war  except  against 
Count  Guido,  and  offer  annually  a  waxen  torch  at  the 
Baptist's  shrine  greater  in  value  than  that  presented 
by  the  neighbouring  people  of  Pontormo  who  had  also  been 
reduced  to  obedience. 

The  next  year  was  tranquil,  and  during  this  period  the 
Bishop  of  Florence  exerted  himself  to  heal  the  remaining 
wounds  of  civil  war ;  but  external  hostilities  were  still 
continued,  and  the  capture  of  Castello  diPogna  added 
another  considerable  possession  to  the  republican  territory. 
Count  Albert  of  Prato  held  numerous  fiefs  of  the  empire 
in  the  vicinity  of  Florence,  and  amongst  them  Pogna,  a  strong 
town  with  a  daring  and  restless  population  which  infested  all 

■  Gibbon,  'roL  viii.,  8vd  cd.,  chip,  liii.,  p.  391. 
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the  diBtrict  between  the  rivers  Elaa  and  Pesa :  etea  in  the 
Florentine  territoi^-  both  uierchants  and  trsTellera  were  plun- 
dered while  the  thievea  found  shelter  within  its  walla.  As 
compleints  were  useless  tlie  Florentines  assembled  a  Btrosg 
force  and  Buddenly  uivested  Fogna  which  being  destitutA  ^ 
food,  after  a  ahort  blockade  surrendered  at  discretion,  aod 
the  Count  who  happened  to  be  there  was  also  made  joi- 
soner.  'To  destroy  the  walls  of  Pogna  witli  the  exceptioa 
of  his  own  fortified  palace,  to  lower  the  towera  of  Certaldo, 
Semifonte,  and  other  strongholds,  and  never  make  war  on 
iilorcnce,  wsii  the  price  of  his  ransom ;  besides  which  a  secret 
assurance  was  given  that  he  would  sell  his  jurisdiction  over 
the  town  of  Semifonte  aiul  its  district,  and  thus  Florence  pro' 
[tared  for  an  extension  of  her  [tower  on  the  north-west  frontier 
of  Siena,  whose  Jealousy  tliey  had  already  aw^ened  in  that 
quarter*. 

In  addition  to  the  above  stipulations.  Count  Albert,  his 
Countess  Tabemaiia,  along  with  tlicir  sons  Guido  and  Mainardo 
obliged  themselves  to  protect  all  Florentine  subjects  and 
dehver  one  of  the  towers  of  Capraia  into  the  hands  of  that 
community  for  the  purpose  of  retention  or  destruction  as  best 
suited  them :  tliey  also  submitted  h>  the  imposition  of  a 
new  tax  upon  all  their  possessions  between  the  Amo  and 
Elaa,  possibly  without  much  reluctance  as  a  moiety  waa 
for  their  own  benefit  without  the  odium  of  its  imposition : 
they  further  engaged  to  pay  four  hundred  lire  of  "good  Pitan 
moitei/ ."  to  make  war  or  peace  at  the  pleasure  of  Florence, 
with  the  obUgftUon  of  aimually  residiug  there  for  two  months 
in  time  of  war  and  one  during  peace. 

Pisa  and  Lucca  having  concluded  a  long  course  of  hostiU- 
ties,  a  treaty  was  also  signed  by  the  latter  witli  Florence  in 
wliich  Lucca  engaged  to  protect  the  persons  and  property  of 

*  Pace  di  Certaldo,  Guem  di  Semifonte,  p.  10. 
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Florentiiifla  within  theor  state ;  thst  no  debtors  of  eitli«r  people 
sbould  be  arreeted  until  after  two  months'  wamiug  were  given 
to  their  own  govenunent,  and  even  then  the  imprisonment  was 
to  be  effected  in  a  manner  beet  suited  to  spare  the  honour  and 
sensibi]itieB  of  the  unfortunste :  that  for  twenty  years  Lucca 
would  Und  itself  to  assist  the  liepabUc  in  any  war  within  the 
dioceaee  at  Fiesole  and  Florence,  eapecialty  against  Pistoia, 
their  contingent  of  troops  being  bound  to  keep  the  field  for 
twenty  days ;  aod  in  every  other  war  at  the  simple  request  of 
the  consuls,  podestii,  or  other  rector  of  Florence,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  horse  with  five  hundred  foot  and  crossbow-nien  were 
to  be  furnished  at  the  latter's  e;ipense,  without  whose  pennia- 
sion  the  Lucchese  were  to  make  no  separate  peace.  Lucca 
fiuther  engaged  not  to  give  any  assistance,  even  by  advice,  in 
the  rebuilding  of  strongholds  within  the  Florentine  diocese, 
more  especially  between  the  Elsa  and  that  city,  within  which 
limits  the  Lucchese  were  to  make  no  acquisitions,  but  on  the 
contrary  restore  those  they  had  already  made,  even  thougii 
they  belonged  to  the  church.  They  further  promised  not  to 
prevent  foreigners  from  proceeding  to  Florence,  unless  enemies 
of  their  own  people  ;  and  after  excepting  eTeiything  from  the 
treaty  tending  to  endanger  the  peace  with  Pisa  or  Genoa,  or 
interfere  with  the  imperial  rights,  it  was  swom  to  by  six  hun- 
dred dtizens  of  Lucca  and  its  renewal  every  five  years  i^reed 
to  by  both  pardea*. 

Count  Albert's  recent  humiliation  probably  induced  the 
inhabitants  of  Mangone  to  place  all  the  external  aSairs  of  their 
communis  in  the  hands  of  Florence,  and  acknowledge  all 
their  possessions  to  be  held  of  that  state,  besides  promising 
the  yearly  tribute  of  a  pound  of  silver,  a  waxen  torch  at  the 
Baptist's  shrine,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  permanent  dwelling 
in  their  town  for  the  Florentine  consuls.  This  trea^  was  con- 
firmed by  Alberto  and  his  family,  as  regarded  peace  and  war 

■  8.  AmminM,  Lib.  i*,  p.  58. 
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with  a  furtheF  at^agement  that  its  provisiona  should  be  rigidlj 
observed  bs  wdl  bj  Mangone  as  bj  the  people  of  Veniio  and 
UgnaDo*. 

These  contracts  have  been  nunutel<r  stated  not  only  becauM 
they  aiford  a  glimpse  of  national  customs  ia  that  remote  age, 
but  also  because  they  partly  unfold  the  nature  of  Florentine 
policy,  which  leaving  the  vanquished  in  full  eiyoyment  of 
their  own  laws,  and  not  uufrequently  vith  additioiud  privil^es, 
endeavoured  to  secure  their  lidelity  by  a  light  and  almost 
nominal  subjection.  These  acquisitions  became  in  &ct  integral 
ports  of  the  dominant  Blate  wliich  thus  increased  its  force  and 
reputation  while  the  subdued  barons  being  compelled  to  main- 
tain an  establishment  in  the  capital  nith  all  the  duties  as  well  as 
the  power  and  honours  of  citi/enship,  augmented  the  national 
greatness  by  the  re-nnnexion  of  property  formerly  alienated  for 
the  pergonal  aggrandiuement  of  themselves  or  their  forefathers^. 

This  system  was  not  confined  to  places  acquired  by  capitn- 
tatiou;  its  principles  were  also  applied  to  those  taken  by  etorm 
or  purchased,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter  in  the  war  of  Semifonta. 
By  steadily  pursuing  this  ambitious  course  ilorence,  in  less 
than  eighty  years  had  conquered  tlie  citadel  of  Fiesole,  con- 
tirraed  Uer  rule  over  Prato,  taken  Monte  Orlandi,  Monte 
Cassolli,  Monte  Buoni,  Mont«  di  Croce,  Monte  Grossoli  and 
Pogiia  with  their  respective  territories  and  dependencies  :  she 
had  vanquished  the  Senese  armies,  received  many  towns  under 
her  protection  such  as  Empoli,  Poiilormo  and  Mangone ;  de- 
feated the  Arctines,  and  brought  Arczzo  to  her  own  conditions; 
made  advantageous  treaties  witli  Pisa  and  Lucca  and  had 
rapidly  advanced  to  a  degree  of  power  that  filled  her  neigh- 
bours with  jealous  apprehension  and  its  attendant  hate.  The 
latter  saw  that  no  moral  consideration  would  restrain  the  am- 
bition of  a  repubhc  which  by  conquest  or  intimidation  iraa 
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rapidly  absorbing  all  tlie  leaser  states  and  lordshipa,  deetnymg 
those  towns  it  deemed  impoliljc  to  ret&in,  and  as  it  were  steadily 
kneading  place  after  place  into  its  own  accumulating 
mass.  Wherefore  in  a  secert  meeting  of  the  feudal 
chiefs  and  communities  it  was  decreed  that  ambassadors  should 
be  dispatched  to  the  emperor,  then  on  his  march  towards 
Naples,  with  a  strong  memorial  of  their  fears  and  grie\-anceB 
and  a  piajer  for  redress.  Frederic  soon  after  arrived  at  Flo- 
rence, wbich  he  disliked  for  its  Guelphic  principles,  and  gave  a 
public  audience  to  these  complainants.  The  deputies  led  by 
thoee  of  Siena,  dwelt  on  the  al&naing  inereaae  of  Florentine 
power,  and  declared  that  the  object  of  tbat  ambitious  people 
was  no  less  than  a  complete  subjugation  of  Tuscany.  That 
they  were  moreover  determined  enemies  of  the  empire  and 
had  proved  it  by  their  unrelenting  persecution  of  the  Guidi,  a 
cha^e  that  Count  Guide  Guerra,  then  present  in  the  imperial 
service,  could  amply  corroborate  by  his  own  individual  suffer- 
ings ;  that  one  of  their  proudest  boasts  was  the  repulse  of  the 
emperor's  predecessor  with  dishonour  from  their  walls ;  and 
finally,  that  pride  so  overbearing  required  a  prompt  rebuke 
from  imperial  power  while  a  strong  lesson  of  obedience  should 
be  enforced,  ere  they  became  bold  enough  aa  they  soon  would, 
to  fiiag  a  gauntlet  in  the  lace  of  the  emperor  himself.  "It 
"  was  not,"  they  significantly  added,  "  It  was  not  the  bright  and 
"  cheerful  blaze  of  the  great  hall  fire,  to  which  the  whole  house- 
"  hold  looked,  but  the  little  hidden  and  neglected  spark  that 
"  set  the  mansion  in  a  flame ;  and  if  to  the  acutenesa  of  Floren- 
"tine  intellect  were  added  extensive  power,  mUitary  reputa- 
"  tion,  dominion,  and  a  close  alliance  with  the  church-^,  the 
"  northern  CKsars  might  at  once  bid  adieu  to  all  their  Tuscan 

*   IHole  emhodiM   thii  ati^iiiiicDt  terj    toatittty  in  Uine  linca  irilb  > 
gnwnl  ^jplinlion  {I-nfemo,  Canto  xixL) 

■■  Cbi  doTe  rkrgomento  delli  mente         For  when  Ihe  inlgllect 
S'lgfiaDge  (1  Dwl  * oliira,  ct  ilU  poiH,     I>  joined  to  nil  viihei  ud  to  power, 
NtMun  iipan>  n  pa6  in  la  gmte."         There  i)  no  lihelter. 
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"  infiumce  and  abandon  ibat  proTinoe  to  the  Florentinn.'' 
The  truth  of  thifl  reasoning  was  apparent  even  to  ac  unpra- 
judiced  mind  and  it  struck  ivith  p«<culiaT  force  on  the  willing 
ears  of  Frederic  who  without  hesitation  oonvictod  Florenoe  at 
liaving  presumed  to  usurp  imperial  rights  and  aeize  on  other 
people's  possessions  without  the  imperial  sanction.  She  was 
Rccordinglf  depri^'ed  of  all  her  jurisdiction  and  erer^  foot  of 
territory  beyond  the  walls ;  an  imperial  vicar  administered  the 
general  (^vemment  within  the  city,  and  indindual  justice 
throughout  the  district. 

The  pstriotic  nnion  of  11  TO  no  longer  existed,  for  patriodam 
WBH  nearly  melted  in  tlie  heatit  of  faction,  therefore  Florence 
was  not  the  only  sufferer  on  this  ocouion :  all  the  Guelphic 
cities  of  Tuscany  fell  more  or  less  under  the  imperial  laah;  and 
Sieita  herself  although  then  esseiitially  Ghibeline  excited 
Frederic's  indignation  by  refusing  to  admit  him  or  his  troofn 
ttitliin  her  walls.  Tlie  result  was  a  siege,  and  Henry  King  of 
the  Komans  who  remained  to  conduct  it,  having  failed  in  his 
attacks  relinquished  the  enterprise  and  rejoined  his  father  at 
Vit^rlw  ;  but  the  Senese  on  making  a  slight  apology  were,  two 
yVars  after,  readmitted  to  imperial  fiivour. 

Wliile  Barbarossa  was  yet  in  Florence  the  Senese  deputies 
informed  him  of  a  report  that  Count  Albert  intended  to 
cede  the  town  of  Semifonte  to  that  state,  and  procured  an 
imperial  mandate  against  the  purchase;  also  alarmed  at  such  a 
neighbour  they  endeavoured  tn  secure  themselves  by  exciting 
ISeniifonte  to  revolt  and  independence*. 

The  death  of  Pope  Lucius  III.  successor  to  Alexander  made 
wwm  for  Uiban  III.  between  whom  and  the  emperor  disputes 
arose  almut  the  inheritance  of  Countess  Matilda  ;  or  as  it  was 
roramonly  called  the  Patrimony  of  Saint  Peter,  which  Frederic 

*  M.    di     Cnppn     Sti;bni,     Lib.    i",  Lib.  iii.,  p.  35.— Muralnri,  An.,  Aniw 

Rub.  £2.— Malerpini.<:.lxxxU.,aiov.  1 185.— MilHfHni  TilUni  ind   Hili- 

Villini,  Irib.  y.  cap.  xU. — 8.  Anminto,  lolti  pimce  thcM  crmti  ■  yetr  nHiar, 

IJb.  i",  p.  60.— O.  Uilivolll,  P»ite  f,  but  1  ftnow  Muratori. 
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stQl  ratuned.  Other  eccleeiastical  grievsjices  fostered  thin 
qnairel ;  bnt  Urban's  anger  principally  rested  on  a  cootrect  of 
marri^tt  which  Frederic  after  great  diCBcult;  had  concluded 
between  his  son  Henrf  and  Constance,  daughter  of  Roger 
King  of  Sicily  whose  grandaon  William  II.  was  then  reigning. 
Constance  was  at  this  time  about  one  and  thirty  years  of  age 
and  presumptive  heiress  of  both  the  Sicilies ;  she  had  long 
resided  in  a  convent  without  having  taken  the  veil  although  for 
party  purposes  called  anun*.  The  kingdom  of  Sicily,  ultimately 
to  be  her  dower,  was  a  prize  worth  Barbaroaaa's  ambition  and 
the  pope's  reaentment ;  it  consiated,  besides  that  island ;  of 
Calabria,  Naples,  La  Puglia,  and  the  principality  of  Capua, 
and  Urban  regarded  with  an  evil  eye  this  ecclesiastical  Fief 
slip  qoietly  into  the  hands  of  a  race  of  G-hibeline  emperors 
even  without  his  having  been  consulted  ou  the  Bulgectt;  hence 
new  aliment  for  existiitg  (action  and  future  war,  as  from  these, 
"unholy  nuptiait"  sprang  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  a  more 
able  and  more  bitter  enemy  than  his  grandiather  to  super- 
stition priestcraft  and  the  See  of  Rome,  of  which  he  was  at 
first  the  child  and  champion*. 

Pope  Urban  died  in  118T  of  grief,  as  we  are  told  at  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  and  general  success  of  the  Infidels :  he 
was  replaced  by  Gregory  VIII.  who  instantly  began 
to  rouse  up  all  Italy  to  the  rescue ;  but  death  overtook  him 

*  Dut<  coniidcred  beraA^un.  tiili,  (■*cit«db}'  Mur 
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CbiU,iii».i'aTOdi*.ui<!««nCon(.i..  *V*'''P"™,-,       .        . 
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3l<A^cilap<,rqui,«^c<^raddirt."  j'^„°^";„l  ^j.^  pp.70.71.  133 

+  PUlin.  (Vile  de'  Pipi)  pUc«  Ihit  ,nd  151— 1S8,  Libri  liiL  uid  »•,— 

nuiiuge  tlUr  the  dutb  of  Frederic  M«»«»,  Vite  degli  Impendori  (Dolci.) 

■nd  in    Ihe   ponlifiote   of  Celntine  —Munlori,     AdmL.     Anni      llflS, 

UL  but  the  tettinwnr  of  Oodfre;  of  ngfj,  1189. 
Tilarbo  wbo  vu  prarnt  M  Ihe  Dup- 
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too  scarcely  two  months  after  his  eleration  while  personallj 
superintending  the  equipment  of  an  armament  at 
Pisa  against  the  Saracens.  Gregory  was  succeeded 
hy  Clement  III.  who  zealously  following  up  the  views  of  hi« 
predecessor  made  peace  between  Pisa  and  Genoa  and  preached 
a  third  crusade  in  Christendom.  He  was  well  answered  by  the 
religious  and  restless  spirit  of  the  time,  and  Florence  ronsed 
hy  the  Bishop  of  Itavenna's  eloquence  poured  forth  her  enthu- 
siastic sons  with  an  ardour  worthy  of  more  rational  and  legiti- 
mate olijects  although  then  considered  one  of  the  most  sincere 
demimstration.1  of  pure  religious  feeling  *. 

Pleased  at  this  devotion  Clement  immediately  induced 
Barlmrossa  to  enlurge  the  forfeited  Gontaito  to  a  distance  of 
ten  miles  from  Florence ;  aiiil  tliat  emperor  himself,  old,  expe- 
ricnceil,  and  sagacious  as  he  was  :  he  who  liad  bearded  priest- 
craft in  its  den  and  laughed  nt  the  infallilrility  of  popea ;  hb 
also  caught  up  the  burning  s[iirit  of  the  age,  as.sumed  die 
croxs.  and  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  fiil- 
lowers  marrheil  to  Palestine. 

Fifty  two  Pisan  galleys  under  Bishop  Lanfranco  joined  the 

Venetdona  and  sailed  for  Syria  ;  neither  was  Genoa  backward 

in  the  race,  and  legions  after  legions  followed  from  every  slate 

of  Christendom ;  lastly  the  English  Richard  and  Philip 

Augustus  of  France  with  their  numerous  and  hardy 

followers  augmented  thia  roaring  torrent  of  catholic  devotion. 

The  emperor  never  returned ;  he  was  either  drowned  in 
Arminia,  or  died  from  the  effects  of  checked  perspiration  \fj 
plunging  suddenly  into  the  chilling  waters  of  the  Soleph :  the 
whole  movement  was  disastrous;  much  blood  was  spilt; 
infinite  and  long-enduring  misery  desolated  Asia  and 
Europe ;  few  pilgrims  returned  with  the  tale  of  their 
misfortunes  ;  the  east  was  mined  and  the  west  impoverished  : 

*  Gio.  Tillui,  Lib.  >.,  ap.  xuL 
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□either  religion  nor  morals  were  immediately  improved,  but  a 
new  BDd  ameliomtiog  intercourse  was  opened  between  man 
and  man,  remote  nations  became  acquainted,  and  in  a  manner 
united  b;  commercial  intercourse,  which,  with  its  fiill  share 
of  crime,  promoted  general  civilisation,  and  is  still  working 
beneficially  for  the  world  *. 

Frederic  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  VI.  who  had 
more  than  his  father's  ferocity  without  his  talents,  and  when 
Barbarossa's  death  became  known  the  electors  at  once  advanced 
him  to  the  throne  of  Germany  where  he  mode  pteparations  for 
an  immediate  coronation  at  Home. 

It  would  have  been  difficult,  says  Ammirato  for  the  moet 
valuable  gift  to  produce  such  joy  in  Florence  as  the  restoration 
of  her  territory ;  yet  that  which  was  shown  about  the  same 
period  on  receiving  the  arm  of  Saint  Philip  the  Apostle  was 
unmeasnrably  greater.  This  precious  relic  was  procured  by 
the  exertions  of  Monaco  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  received 
by  the  whole  Florentine  population  in  solemn  procession  with 
deep  reverential  awe ;  but  such  devotion  produced  the  Crusades 
and  excuses  many  of  the  extravagancies  of  that  age  f . 

Pope  Clement  III.  died  in  1101  and  was  succeeded  by 
Celestine  III.  the  sixth  pontiff  within  ten  years :  he 
postponed  his  own  mauguration  on  purpose  to  retard 
the  coronation  of  Henry  who  with  Queen  Constance  was  on 
his  way  to  Rome ;  but  after  the  settlement  of  certain  impor- 
tant conditions  connected  with  the  Sicilian  succession  it  was 
allowed  to  take  place. 

TuBculum,  then  a  town  of  some  consequence,  was  given  by 
agreement  to  the  Germans  and  they  with  Celestine's  conni- 
vance afterwards  abandoned  it  to  the  Romans  by  whom  this 
ancient  city  was  destroyed  in  one  of  those  bantic  outhursts  of 

*Mt]«^ni,e.Uxiiii.— O.TiUui.Lib.    fil.— HunUri,  Anno  1190. 
Lmmints  Stari.,  li 
'.  VilUni,  Libro  v. 
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popnUr  paadon  that  mark  tlie  age  and  conntr^  ntd  to  which 
Rome  above  all  other  Italian  dtiea  waa  peculiariy  aatjecL 
The  misenbte  inhabitiuils  constmcted  temponiy  hntB  in  tfae 
neigliboutiiood  vith  "  Fnueke  "  or  bianchea  of  trees,  iriuch 
subaequeudy  became  permanent  dwelliuga,  and  gave  their 
name  to  the  still  existing  town  of  Fnueati  *. 

From  Borne  Heuiy  proceeded  to  occupy  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily  in  right  of  Constance  the  heiress  of  her  nephew  Wit 
liam  II.  deceased  in  1189,  but  Tancred  Count  of  Lecoe  the 
illegitimate  eon  of  Bi^er  Duke  of  Puglia,  a  nun  of  great 
talent  and  virtue,  was  with  Celestine's  concurrence  placed  on. 
that  throne  by  the  Sicilian  Barons  who  indignantly  refiiaed  to 
let  their  counti?  be  degraded  to  a  German  province  f. 

Tancred  was  well  worthy  of  their  choice  and  defended  his 
kingdom  with  \-ariuns  fortune  but  always  with  valour  and 
ainlity:  Henry  after  a  while  retired  by  Genoa  into  Qenaanf 
leaving  Constance  in  charge  of  the  Salemiana  by  whoae 
treachery  she  became  a  prisoner  to  Tancred  but  was  gens- 
rously  treated  and  finally  released  without  a  ransom. 

Tills  prince  died  in  1194  of  a  broken  heart  for  the  loea  of 
u»L  ^  eldest  son  Roger,  who  expired  in  1193,  leaving 
his  widow  Sibilla  and  h«r  infant  boy  an  easy  prey  to 
the  arts  and  treachery  of  Henty.  The  latter  had  just  received 
£rom  Leopold  of  Austria  one  third  of  Richard  C(Eut  de  Lion's 
almost  incredible  ransom  of  a  hundred  thousand  marks,  whidi 
enabled  him  to  puraue  the  Sicilian  conquest :  with  the  ud  of 
a  Genoese  fleet  he  besieged  Gaeta,  took  Naples,  captured 
Ischia,  and  destroyed  Salerno  with  such  barbarity  that  it 
never  afterwards  recovered  :  pushing  rapidly  on  through  both 
Calabrias  he  passed  the  Faro  intimidated  Messina  and  lotted 
himself  without  resistance  in  that  city^. 

•PUtini,Viud>'Pqii,p.29J.— Met-  J  Oiumoc,  Btoiu  Cirla  di  N*{nU, 
•it,  Vit«  degli  Impendari,  p.  412.  Mm.  rii.,  pp.  11»— 144. 

t  Gibboa,  clu  bdz. — MuntiHi,  Aniuli. 
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When  this  wbs  knoim  at  Palermo  SibilU  fortified  heiself  in 
the  royal  palac«  and  sent  her  son  to  the  strong  castle  of  CtU^ita- 
biiiotta,  but  was  soon  beguiled  hj  Henry's  artful  promises  to 
give  him  the  county  of  Lecce  and  the  principality  of  Tarento. 
Mother  and  son  surrendered  on  this  condition  and  the  emperor 
was  crowned  King  of  Sicily,  where  his  treachery  rapacity  and 
tyratmy  soon  became  proverbial :  friends  and  foes  suffered 
equally;  from  his  allies  the  Genoeseto  the  unhappy  Queen;  her 
child  and  the  Sicilian  people. 

About  this  time  also  the  Empress  Constance  was  delivered 
of  a.  6aa  who  afterwards  became  so  celebrated  nnder  the  name 
of  Frederic  II.  the  cherished  pupil  of  Holy  Church  and  eucces- 
sirely  her  tool,  her  champion  and  her  bitterest  enemy*. 

When  Henry  had  partly  satiated  his  vengeance  on  Tancred'a 
Sicilian  adherents  he  passed  into  Italy  and  held  a  parliament 
io  Pu^ta  where  amongst  other  occurrences  his 
brother  Philip  was  married  to  Irene  the  widow  of  * 
Tancred's  son,  and  daughter  of  the  Greek  Emperor,  Philip 
being  simultaneously  created  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  invested 
with  all  the  Countess  Matilda's  estates  in  that  province. 
Loaded  with  the  plunder  and  ruin  of  thousands  ttie  rapacious 
emperor  then  returned  to  Germany  accompanied  by  Queen 
Sibilla  her  son  and  three  daughters  all  of  whom  he  kept  closely 
confined  until  his  death  at  Messina  in  1197  or  llSSf. 

This  sUght  and  general  sketch  of  mixed  German  and  Italian 
politics  is  requisite  to  a  clearer  view  of  Tuscan  aifairs  of  which 
political  mutatility  and  domestic  troubles  were  the  strongest 
characteristics. 

In  1166  the  Florentines  were  governed  by  three  Consuk 
with  the  title  of  "  Me»wre"  given  as  Ammirato  conjectures 
either  from  th«r  having  been  Judges  or  Knights,  or  because 

*Hnntori,Aiui^  Anni  1193—1194.     MnuA.TiW,RhDiiukeiliuil»tboniir 
GiuiDDM,  Storu  di  Ni^U.  in  1 198. 

t    Huntori,  ABDi    1193-4-9-6-7.— 
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that  appellation 'might  have  been  conceded  to  the  office  of  sa- 
preme  magistrBte  itself,  as  "NobU." and  aftenmrds  "M^nifieo" 
was  in  Oenoa,  according  to  Uberto  Foglietta*.  Nmther  can 
tho  former  minute  and  inde&tigable  historian  assign  any  certain 
cause  for  that  continual  fluctuation  in  the  number  of  goTenung 
Consuls  already  mentioned,  who  within  two  years  diminished 
from  twelve  to  three,  the  year  111)3  having  been  ren)arkabl« 
for  the  cessation  of  this  otBce  and  the  substitution  of  a  Fodesti; 
but  the  very  next  year  the  Consular  Magistrates  again  asaume 
their  station,  and  as  already  remarked  were  probably  the  expe- 
riments of  a  young,  unsettled,  and  now  somewhat  tumultnoos 
community,  in  which  the  most  efGcient  form  of  civd  government 
was  yet  an  unsolved  pmblem :  for  a  long  time  must  generally 
elapse  before  the  absence  of  restraint,  which  is  not  hberty,  can 
subside  into  the  sober  reality  of  manly  freedom.  We  have  the 
example  before  us  of  almost  all,the  South  American  Republics 
in  B  similar  state  of  uneasinesa  and  vacillation,  but  entirely 
from  the  virulence  of  faction  which  will  neither  allow  foreigners 
or  natives  to  repose  in  safety.  "Self-tormented,"  says  Pro- 
adent  Jackson,  "  by  domestic  dissensions,  revolution  succeeds 
revolution ;  iiyuries  are  committed  upon  foreigners  engaged  in 
lawful  pursuits ;  much  time  elapses  before  a  government  suffi- 
ciently stable  is  erected  te  justify  expectation  of  redress. 
Ministers  are  sent  and  received,  and  before  the  discussions  of 
past  injuries  are  fairly  begun  fresh  troubles  arise  :  but  too  fi^ 
quently  new  ii^uries  are  added  to  the  old  to  be  discussed  toge- 
ther with  the  existing  government,  after  it  has  proved  its 
ability  to  sustain  the  assaults  made  upon  it;  or  with  its 
saccesBor  if  overthrown  f."  But  the  subsequent  history  of 
Florence  will  furnish  stronger  resemblances  to  this 
melancholy  picture  of  a  state  of  society  that  makes 
the  enemies  of  liberty  rejoice,  and  its  friends  blush  for  the  name. 
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The  death  of  Henry  VI.  offered  an  occasion  for  the  recovery 
of  lost  independeuce  not  to  be  neglected  by  Tuscany :  while 
cramped  and  tormented  themselves  by  the  hard  rapacity  of 
imperial  Vicars  and  provincial  Dukes,  the  Tuscan  Republics 
saw  Lombardy  enjoying  unmolested  liberty  wilhout  even  the 
shadow  of  a  trans-Alpine  tyrant  to  cool  its  ardour:  they  had 
been  successfully  outraged  by  Frederic,  by  Henry,  and  by 
Philip ;  but  the  last  being  now  called  away  to  contend  mth 
Otlio  of  Saxony  for  the  German  sceptre,  they  were  left  compa- 
ratively free.  Encouraged  by  this  protracted  struggle  and  the 
support  of  Innocent  III.  who  hod  just  succeeded  to  the  papacy, 
a  "League"or  "Company"  of  all  the  Tuscan  states 
was  formed  under  his  auspices,  and  signed  at  Borgo 
San  Genesio  near  San  Miniato  Tedesco  then  in  the  Lucchese 
territory;  from  its  central  position  the  usual  place  of  pub- 
lic meeting  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  Tuscany*.  Tlie  two 
Cardinal  Legates  Bernardo,  and  Pandolfo  (the  same  who 
played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  King  John  of  England's  reign) 
were  witnesses  on  the  part  of  Innocent  to  the  formation  of  this 
company  which  included  Florence,  Lucca,  Siena,  Prato,  San 
Miniato,  and  the  Bishop  of  Volterra  as  temporal  lord  of  that 
city  by  the  donation  of  Countess  Matilda;  at  the  same  time 
reserving  places  for  Pisa,  Pistoia,  Poggibonzi,  the  Counts 
Guidi  and  Alberti,  and  other  Tuscan  Barons.  It  was  agreed 
that  each  of  the  confederates  should  appoint  a  depu^  called 
"Captain"  or  "  Hector "  and  these  assembling  every  four 
months  were  to  elect  a  President  under  the  title  of  "Prior  of 
the  Company"  whom  all  were  to  obey.  They  reciprocally 
engaged  to  acknowledge  no  emperor,  king,  prince,  duke,  or 
marquis  without  the  pope's  approbation,  who  moreover  was  to 
be  succoured  whenever  he  demanded  aid  from  them.    Two  daj-s 

■  flu  GcncBo  wbicb  now  no  longer  25  mitti  veat  of  FlorenM    on   Iho 

eiiiti  wu  ths  pannl  of  Sui  Miniilo.  PUiin  road.      The    8smniDiBleai  it- 

II  wuiDcicatlj  named  FKOlfaifari,  itnijcd    it  in    1248.       T.     RepattL 

of  Lombud  <ajgin,  ud  «u  utunUd  I>aimOtograf.Fit.Sb>r.diTD»caKa. 
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after  its  signature  the  leagae  was  sworn  to  at  Fbrence  in  the 
church  of  San  Martino  del  Vescovo  \tj  sixteen  consuls  of  the 
confederate  eltiee ;  but  the  Fisans  who  with  Pistoia  eiyogred 
nuuij  privileges  under  imperial  ikvour  and  had  esc^ted  Bar- 
borossa's  persecution  refused  to  aasociat«  wiih  a  confedenK^  ao 
purely  Guelphic. 

This  in  fact  nuLV  be  railed  the  Guelphic  League  of  Ti» 
cany,  for  the  names  of  GuelpK  and  Ghibeline  had  now  beonne 
general  and  a  boundary  was  clearly  marked  between  thoM 
who  adhered  to  the  church  for  the  sake  of  civil  liberty  and 
pohtical  independence,  and  those  who  with  narrower  viewa 
attached  themselvea  to  the  emperor*.  Count  Guido  Guerra, 
then  called  Count  of  Tuscany,  and  Count  Albert  of  Prato  soon 
aft«r  subscribed  (o  the  confederacy  ;  Pistoia  prolwbly  followed 
the  steps  of  Pisa  but  there  appeFirs  to  be  no  notice  of  ary 
furtlier  adheNions  and  Count  Guido  Guena's  reasons  for  so 
unusual  a  junction  are  not  rei'ordod  f. 

Florence  which  was  considered  the  leader  of  this  confede- 
racy being  now  relieved  from  imperial  subjection  began  once 
more  to  look  about  her.  and  had  already  passed  a  law  wiach 
authorised  any  community  to  sell  itself  to  the  Republic 
although  actually  subdued  and  occupied  by  her  arms.  This  left 
no  excuse  for  suliseqneut  revolt,  and  in  1107  Monte  Groeacdi 
which  Barharossa's  decree  had  probably  set  at  liberty,  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  acquisition  under  so  prudent  and  wise  a 
regulation  for  the  peaceful  holding  of  conquered  lands^.  The 
Castle  of  Figlini  was  afterwards  reduced  either  by  force  or 
persuasion,  under  an  engagement  to  make  peace  or  war  at  the 

•    Amminto    ditn  Ihii    hcapie  in  Ditterl.  IV.,p.]63.y 

NDveinl.rr  US7,  but  I  li»t  rollowed  f  8.  Amminlo,  Star.  Libra  i*,  p.  63. 

Muntori    vha    igrcei   wilh    Tronci,  — Muntori,  Annili,   Anno     1198. — 

Repetli  ind  alhen.      For  the  priri-  Tronci.  Anoali  Puuii,  tdI  ii°,  p.  70. 

1«gc4  fTuilei)    lo    l^H  tff   Flaminio  — -Deniiu,  Lib.  ti.  cap.  vti. 

del  Borgo    "  DUteriaiiimi  Kpra   la  J  M.  di  Cop.  Sle&ni,  Libra  i*,  Rnb. 

Storia  PitoTUx"   (lomQ  i°,  ParU  i\  2S. 
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commaDd  ol  Florence  and  paj  en  anniul  tax  of  twenty-six 
danaii  for  eveiy  heartli,  Init  those  of  priests  and  soldiers,  in  tbe 
town  and  district ;  to  surrender  half  tLeir  tolls  and  market- 
dues  and  obey  all  orders  from  Florence  except  such  as  might 
require  the  destruclion  (A  any  portion  of  their  town.  Certaldo 
soon  followed  the  example  as  regarded  peace  and  war  besides 
an  annual  tribute  at  the  Baptists'  stmne,  and  renouncing  even 
dte  pontiff's  power  to  absolve  her  from  this  engagement ;  but 
tlie  Castle  of  Frodigtiano  not  being  disposed  to  resign  its 
independence  was  besieged  and  totally  destnjyed:  and  mai^ 
others  as  we  are  gravely  assured,  "continued  veiy  obsdnate  in 
wishing  to  preserve  their  fireedom  notwithstanding 
these  examples  of  rigour  and  clemency*."  Amongst 
these  was  the  town  of  Semifonte  which  by  the  arts  of  Siena  had 
achieved  its  liberty,  and  on  which  according  to  some  authors 
an  unsuccessful  attack  was  made  this  year  by  Florence; 
the  people  of  San  Genesio  retired  in  alarm  to  the  adjoining 
stronghold  of  San  Miniato  destroying  the  former  place  which 
according  to  Malespini  had  been  rebuilt  only  two  years  before, 
and  rebuilding  what  they  had  already  dcntohshed  of  the 
upper  town  :  "  thus,"  he  adds,  "committing  two  great  follies 
in  a  small  timef." 

The  &ilure  of  Florentine  arms  before  Semifonte  if  it  ever 
occurred,  only  produced  more  formidable  prepara- 
tions for  the  conquest  of  that  slate  and  the  first  step 
was  an  endeavour  to  seduce  their  nearest  friends  and  neigh- 
bours :  Hildebrand  Bishop  of  Voltena,  the  well  wisher  and 
advocate  of  Semifonte,  was  persuaded  to  unite  with  Florence 
and  not  only  renounce  its  alliance,  but  in  case  of  war  to  join 
with  her  for  fifteen  days  or  longer  at  the  bead  of  a  thousand  foot 
and  two  hundred  horse,  in  any  expedition  between  Elsa  and 

•  S.  AniinintD,  Lib.  P,  yp.  63,  6*.     Amminito,     Ubro  i',  p.  69.— Mde- 
— ffio.  Vil1»ni,  Lib.  t.,  ™p.  iitL  ipini,  csp.  ic,  xcv. 
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the  cspital ;  Siena  and  other  specified  places  being  excepted. 
Count  Albert  was  a  willing  coac^utor  in  the  subjugation  of  hu 
revolted  subjects;  be  inTit«d  ever;  remsining  adherent  to 
quit  the  place  and  relinquished  the  town  and  tenitoir  to 
Florence  who  engaged  to  assist  him  in  any  war  except  against 
an  ally  of  the  republic. 

This  ceaseless  round  of  quan%1,  war,  and  conquest  was  now 
agreeably  broken  by  a  treaty  purely  commercial,  or  at  least  a 
treaty  tlie  object  of  which  was  to  protect  trade  alone,  and  there- 
fore shows  the  rising  prosperity  of  Florence.  In  the  "MugeUo*" 
and  other  districts  on  the  line  of  commercial  iutercoorae  with 
Lombardy  Venice  and  Dologna,  the  trade  had  been  much 
interrupted ;  but  by  this  cooTention  certain  chieftains  of  the 
Oreci  and  Ubaldini  clans  to  whom  most  of  the  province  be- 
longed, agreed  with  Stoldo  di  Musette  and  Banieri  della 
Bella,  consuls  of  the  mercluuits'  company  of  Florence,  to  ob^ 
the  commands  of  the  Podestu  Pagano  de'  Porcari  and  the 
counsellors  or  priors;  to  protect  the  Florentines  and  their 
merchandise  throughout  all  this  feudal  territory,  and  considw 
any  damage  rec«iTed  by  the  traders  while  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion as  an  injury  offered  to  themselves  :  oUo  to  supply  them 
with  intelligent  and  trusty  guiden,  and  flnslly  to  make  all 
their  vassals  swear  to  these  obligations.  Thus  were  lawless 
mountain  clans  tamed  down  by  the  magic  of  a  beneficial  com- 
merce to  the  level  of  surrouniling  civilisation.  Peace,  friendly 
intercourse  and  genenU  refinement  which  commerce  breeds 
and  feeds  on,  are  its  essence  ;  war  iU  bane ;  yet  commerce  is 
often  taunted  as  the  cause  of  war !  It  is  so,  like  other  rights  : 
when  violated :  it  is  so,  as  Christianity  has  been  and  is  still 

11^"  T'^T  "'"P"''™'''  the  h.™  d.ri.,d  >U  nime  from  the  Ma- 
mono  uid  Sunt.    Ii  i,  .uppaed  to 


the  cause  of  wo !     But  neither  Christianity  nor  commerce  are 
blgmeable. 


Cotempotu?  Honurhi. — Emperon:  FRdcrick  I.,  Henrj  TL,  Empin 
nant  duiiig  tba  dvil  wui  b«tire«n  Olbo  Mid  Pbilip  tba  rinl  king!  of 
G«rmuj.  —  Greeli  Empernn:  Aleiiu*  II.  (1180),  Andronicut  Comuiiint 
(1183),  Ibk  11.(1135),  Alc>xiuaIII.(lI9S).—Popce:  Prom  Alexwdsr  III. 
to  iDDoccnl  III.— Eaglud  :  Hcnrr  IL  (fivm  1154  to  I1B9),  Richud  I.  (Itod 
1189  to  1199),  John.— France;  Lddu  VII.,  (Le  Jeune,  Anm  1137  U  1180), 
FUlip  (AagQile).~-8<»tluid  t  Williun  the  IJon;  mule  priuner,  ud  doM 
homige  for  SeolUnd  by  the  Iretty  of  F&tuM  to  Bttaj  II.  in  1174,  which 
Biehud  Caul  de  tioa  ■ftcrwuda  icnauncci. 
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No  period  coulil  hare  been  more  propitious  for  the  consum- 
niatiou  of  Italian  liberty  than  the  interregnum  following  Hern; 
the  Sixth's  death:  the  two  fiictions  of  Germany  were 
'  neutralized  in  the  person  and  ability  of  Barbarossft 
and  gave  little  trouble  during  his  long  occupation  of  the 
throne.  Henry  with  equal  valour,  more  ferocity,  and  less 
talent,  was  popular  with  his  cuunti^men  and  maintained  the 
[ware  of  Germany;  but  he  was  scnrcely  cold  when  the  nor- 
thern princes  forgetting  both  bis  child  and  their  own  promises 
of  fidelity  commenced  a  civil  war  beyond  the  Alps. 

The  princiiial  competitors  for  Germany  were  Philip  Duke 
of  Suabia  and  Tuiicany,  the  eldest  of  Henry's  brothers,  and 
Otbo  then  Duke  of  Aijuitoine,  sou  of  Henry  the  Lion  Duke 
of  Sa.Toiiy  and  Bavaria :  Philip  Augustus  of  France  supported 
his  namesake,  while  Richard  of  England  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course  espoused  the  cauae  of  Otho :  Pliilip  represented 
the  hoase  of  Ghibeline,  Otbo  that  of  Guclph  and  thero- 
fore  liad  the  pontiff's  atraistAnce:  the  former  had  been 
recalled  from  TuBcnny  In  carry  his  nepliew  into  Germany 
but  was  stopped  by  the  news  of  tliat  monarch 's  death : 
turning  Imck  from  ^lontefiascone  he  suddenly  crossed  the 
Alps  followed  by  the  curses  of  Italy;  but  often  with  more 
serious  marks  of  personal  hatred,  and  the  death  of  several 
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attendants ;  ao  deep  and  general  was  the  deteatation  of  him 
and  his  two  predecessors.  The  rivals  were  enthroned  by  their 
frienda  :  a  long  and  bloody  war  began  ;  enmity  refreshed  b; 
long  repose,  broke  forth  more  wildly ;  both  parties  beliered 
their  chief  to  be  God's  anointed  and  his  competitor  necee- 
sarily  a  rebel,  and  therefore  added  the  false  and  flattering,  but 
convenient  cry  and  sometimes  even  the  spirit  of  loyally,  to  all 
the  virulence  of  faction  *, 

This  left  the  Italian  provinces  at  liberty  and  Pope  Inno- 
centlll.  took  immediat«  advantage  of  these  transalpine  storms 
to  shelter  Italy  by  the  exclusive  labour  of  her  own  children : 
young,  able,  daring,  ambitious,  and  accomplished  in  all  the 
learning  of  his  age,  he  seized  the  lucky  moment,  made  a  bold 
push  for  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  and  completely  succeedecl. 
Except  in  the  Campogna  no  jurisdiction  remained  at  this  time 
to  the  popes,  and  even  there  a  mere  echo  of  the  imperial  name 
rarried  more  real  weight  than  their  own  immediate  influence  : 
Innocent  resolved  to  alter  this,  but  his  first  efforts  were 
directed  to  the  internal  government  of  Rome  where  until  his 
predecessor's  reign  the  Senate's  authority  had  not  been  per- 
fectly acknowledged  or  its  constitution  exactly  fixed,  although 
established  in  II 14  by  the  eloquence  of  Abelard's  disciple  the 
celebrated  and  patriotic  Arnold  of  Brescia. 

The  Romans  of  that  day,  an  unstable  race,  soon  after 
became  tired  of  what  they  had  so  vehemently  stn^led  for. 
and  following  tlie  general  example  of  Italy  chose  a  foreign 
governor  or  Podesta  while  they  concentrated  the  senatorial 
power  in  a  single  fiinctionary  with  the  title  of  Senator,  esta- 
blished him  in  the  public  palace  on  the  Capitoline  bill,  and 
invested  him  with  sufficient  authority  to  curb  the  insolence  of 
a  haughty  and  turbulent  nobility  |.  But  so  variable  was  the 
Roman  mind  that  when  Innocent  became  pope   this   office 


id.) 
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had  also  lost  Its  charms  and  a  certain  feeling  of  jealousy  existed 
st  the  sovereignQr  of  a  stranger. 

According  to  andent  customs  the  people  claimed  a  largess 
at  each  pontifTB  tDftu|raration  as  the  price  of  their  allegiance 
to  Saint  Peter:  this  vKt  iostantly  disbursed  with  unusual 
promptness  and  libcruliiy  but  the  obligations  of  obedience  were 
more  cautiously  and  rigorously  worded  than  ever,  and  while 
the  citizens  were  still  luud  in  cxlolliug  tho  pontiffs  geuerod^ 
one  of  liis  creatures  whs  easily  made  Senator  of  Bome. 
HoDiHge  was  then  exacted  from  the  imperial  prefect  who  was 
also  compelled  to  receive  a  frerii  invcntiturc  from  the  pope ; 
all  the  popularly  elected  civil  judges  and  Podestas  were 
expelled  from  the  patrimony  and  replaced  by  Innocent's 
friends;  two  cardinals  proceeded  to  reduce  LaMarcu;  two 
other  prelates  to  bring  tlie  Duchy  of  Spoleto  to  submiseioii, 
which  was  claimed  ns  a  part  of  king  Pepin's  original  grant 
conlirmed  by  Cliarlonwgno ;  and  those  pro*-uices  oppressed 
and  exasperated  by  transalpine  rule  most  eagerly  and  generally 
revolted.  Eight  cities  and  towns  in  the  fanner  and  iiine  in 
the  latter  spontaneously  ackuow1e<lgcd  the  pope's  authority 
but  without  changing  their  free  sj-stem  of  municipal  govern- 
ment *. 

With  the  more  powerful  and  independent  Tuscan  cities 
greater  caution  became  necessary,  and  feeling  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  make  them  allies  thiui  subjects  Innocent  III.  wisely 
offered  to  become  the  protector  of  their  confederacy  instead  of 
their  sovereign,  charging  the  Cardinals  Paiidolfo  and  fiemaido 
with  tlie  ucgutiiition  as  above  related. 

It  has  been  already  shown  tliat  such  leagues  were  not  new 
in  Tuscany  and  according  to  Malavolti  a  sort  of  federal  uDion 
hod  veiy  early  existed :  the  general  government  was  commonly 
adniuiistcrcd  by  an  imperial  vicar  whose  usual  residence  was 
at  San  Aliniato  Tedesco  ;  he  gave  judgment  in  appeals, 
'  itiunlori,  Aaiuli,  Anno  1 108. — Stmondi,  vol.  ii.,  p.  43. 
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nceiTed  tolla  and  taxes  of  various  kinds  then  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  of  "  Begalia,"  and  when  absent  his 
dutiee  were  executed  by  Nuncios  who  with  the  title  of  count 
distributed  justice  in  each  city  and  its  territaty.  But  quite 
independent  of  these  there  was  a  pure);  national  assembly  of 
"  Eecton"  from  each  city,  expressly  chosen  by  it  and  presided 
by  a  prior,  with  the  duty  of  superintending  the  general  wel- 
fare and  tranquillity  of  Tuscany.  When  a  quarrel  arose 
between  any  two  places,  of  whatever  faction,  these  deputies 
settled  it  at  once  if  possible  :  if  the  disputants  insisted  on  war 
tbe  assembly  was  not  dissolved  nor  Its  integrity  diminished 
but  etill  continued  its  exertions  to  restore  tranquillity.  For  this 
purpose,  and  to  determine  public  appeals  and  arrange  the  new 
elections,  it  assembled  at  stated  periods  in  various  parts  of  the 
province,  but  as  the  rectors  either  coUectively  or  individually 
Iiad  no  local  authority  in  any  state,  public  liberty  was  never 
endangered  by  such  associations.  One  of  these  meetings  at 
i^ch  the  Bishop  of  Volterra  presided  as  prior  of  the  company, 
settled  a  dispute  which  arose  in  1'205  about  Siena's  claim  to 
the  lordship  of  Montcpulciano  as  being  within  the  ancient 
coun^  jurisdiction  of  that  city  :  this  was  decided  in  her  favour, 
and  though  of  a  later  date  than  the  present  transactions  would 
induce  a  belief  that  the  recent  company  was  rather  an  exten- 
sion of  its  existing  powers,  to  foreign  matters  than  the  creation 
of  an  entirely  new  institution  *. 

The  independence  of  Tuscany  being  thus  provisionally  se- 
cured and  Uttle  danger  apprehended  from  Germany,  no  time 
could  be  more  favourable  for  a  resumption  of  the  ambitious 
schemes  of  Florence  if  discreetly  managed ;  wherefore,  still 
holding  to  their  designs  on  Semifonte,  the  Floren- 
tines  made  an  alliance  with  Siena  by  which  amongst 
Other  conditions  the  latter  was  to  be  assisted  with  a  thousand 
inlantry  and  a  hundred  horse  for  one  month  against  Monlal- 
•  O.  M«l»TolU,  Pirte  i",  lib.  n.,  pp.  43,  44. 
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cioo ;  and  Colle  of  tiie  Val-d'Elsa  pledged  herself  not  to 
Buccour  Scinifante  in  the  eveut  of  war.  Turning  toirards  the 
Mugello  tlicy  Uieii  iiiveHted  a  Caxtello  called  Cambiate  on  the 
Marina  river  whose  cliiefa  refused  obedience  and  after  its 
reduction  prepared  for  a  final  nipturo  with  the  petty  hot 
enenjetic  republic  of  ScnnCmie  *. 

f  >n  the  summit  of  a  KniiOI  liill  between  Lucordo  and  Vico  in 
the  vale  of  Klsa  tind  the  neighbourhood  of  San 
(ii'iiiigncno  "  ilrllr  bflU'  T'lrri"  once  Stood  the 
I'hsIcUo  of  Seiuiiiuite  which  (iven  in  the  twelfth  ceDtui; 
was  considon^l  extremely  ancient  but  when  or  1>y  vbom 
foiuidcd  ia  unknown.  According  Ut  tlie  old  record  of  its  mis- 
fortunes Scniifontc  wils  mlunied  with  a  de^pvc  of  magnificence 
and  titste  that  might  lead  the  itntiginiition  to  uuppuse  it  a  Romnn 
tnwii  which  having  escaped  I^mikird  borl writ y  still  preserved 
some  iniLVs  of  fiinner  rctiuenient  f. 

It  wii.s  inhabited  liy  many  wtiilihy  genflcmeii  of  h^h  family 
anil  inicient  race  and  by  many  knights  of  the  (.loldeu  Spur, 
a  dignity  its  old  perluips  as  Charlciuagne,  then  indicative  of 
jxiwer  and  riches  ua  well  iis  of  tlie  most  distinguished  honour. 
.\i  an  earlier  c]iocli  it  belonged  to  tlie  fumily  of  Visconte 
wluihc  tiLtl  nuile  descendant  lluurished  during  the  reign  of 
Biirlmrossa  and  followed  his  liainier  in  the  Italian  wars ;  he 
die<l  in  arms  under  tlie  imperial  stiinilitrd  at  the  siege  of 
Itouie  in  IIGT,  leuviug  his  ilniighter  Einiliii  sole  heiress  of 
Scmi£jnte  and  nil  its  territurj-.  A  marriage  was  soon  con- 
cluded between  tlie  young  coimteK.s  and  Albert  Lord  of  Pnto 
and  Ccrtaldo,  already  uienlinned  as  the  Seignior  of  Pogna, 
who  wedded  her  in  IXTO  with  all  the  family  possessions  as  a 

*   O.  MaUvolli.  Star,  di  SSirna,  I'.iHc  Dunain    Vclluti.   p.  2. — Stari*  ddk 
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Semifonte  being  the  imest  and  strongest  town  in  his 
dominions,  was  Count  Albert's  ordinary  residence  until  he  va& 
made  prisoner  at  Fogna  in  1184,  when  Florence  insisted  on 
the  partial  or  total  destruction  of  all  his  defences,  and  amongst 
them  the  towers  of  Semifonte.  At  this  time  says  the  Chronicle, 
"  Florence  enjoying  riches  and  prosperity  and  despising  tlie 
power  of  its  neighlwurs,  to  increase  its  conqucsta  sought  out 
with  wonderful  industry  every  pretence  for  dispute  and  omitted 
no  opportunity  of  extending  its  territory  whenever  and  whereTer 
it  occurred." 

Siena  alarmed  at  this,  and  uneasy  at  the  apparent  lato  of 
Semifonto  while  aToidlug  any  open  demonstration  of  her  feel- 
inga,  by  the  aid  of  San  Gemignono  and  other  places  excited 
the  inhabitants  to  revolt.  The  Semifontines  were  continually 
taunted  with  lamely  allowing  their  towers  to  be  demolished 
and  they  themselves  remaining  quietly  to  be  sold  ns  slaves 
by  an  imperious  master  and  his  insolent  sons.  Already  dis- 
satisfied with  their  chiefs  conduct  and  mortified  at  the  ruin  of 
their  towers,  which  touched  both  their  pride  and  safely,  the 
Semifuutiues  became  indignant  at  the  idea  of  being  sold  to 
a  people  whom  they  had  long  detested  ;  so  tliat  moved  by  the 
intrigues  of  Siena,  nettled  by  the  taunts  of  San  Gemignano,  and 
encouraged  by  the  example  of  successful  resistance  in  several 
of  Count  Albert's  dependencies ;  but  above  all,  trusting  to  the 
strength  of  their  town  and  their  native  courage,  liberty  became 
the  absorbing  thought  of  every  class  in  the  community. 
Bevolt  was  first  cautiously  whispered  amongst  friends,  then 
more  openly  discussed,  and  finally  became  the  prevailing  topic 
of  discourse  in  all  public  places ;  at  lengtli  by  tlie  manngeroent 
of  Accorso  Pitti,  a  man  of  high  rank  and  influence,  the  deter- 
mination to  renounce  their  allegiance  was  Iwldly  avowed  aiid 
as  rapidly  executed.  Accorso  Pitti  whose  family  became  so 
conspicuous  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Florence,  was  couaiii 
to  the  heiress  of  Visconte  and  perhaps  himself  not  averse  to 
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become  lord  of  bis  native  city :  he  is  described  a  a  person  of 
graceful  engaging  mannerH ;  bold,  wise,  and  more  than  com- 
mouly  eloquRDt ;  fit  for  any  enterprise,  and  both  from  exalted 
raiOc  and  individual  character  had  the  confidence  and  raspect 

of  his  fellow  citizens*, 

^^^le^  the  puMlc  mind  was  thought  to  be  Bufficiently  imbued 
with  discontent  ami  ripe  for  change,  tliis  leader  and  a  number 
of  chosen  adherents  one  morning  sudtienly  drew  their  swords 
ill  a  pretended  frny,  and  followed  by  a  crowd  scoured  all  tlie 
streets  slinutiiig  the  name  of  Liberty.  Ere  long  the  market 
place  overflowed  with  people  of  every  age  and  rank ;  the 
suburbs  poured  in  their  more  numerous  population,  and  ev«n 
the  neighbouring  peasantry  cnught  this  spirit  and  participated 
in  the  general  agitation.  The  armed  citizens  rushed  with  one 
impulsive  movement  on  the  palni-e.  drns^ed  forth  Count 
AUiertB  vicar,  occupied  liis  place,  and  would  have  pitched  him 
headlong  from  the  window  if  some  ecclesiastics  had  not  oppor- 
tunely interfered  to  prevent  it.  The  revolution  thus  completedi 
Messer  Herlingheri  a  man  of  great  wisdom  and  eloquence 
harangued  the  crowd  who,  afler  proclaiming  themselves  in- 
dependent, by  his  advice  nominated  a  "  Bafia "  or  supreme 
governing  council,  composed  of  twelve  "  Biioiiiomim  "  with 
unlimited  powers  to  form  a  constitution.  Not  a  moment  was 
lost  in  useless  debate,  for  they  were  continually  interrupted 
liy  the  citi/.ens' jealous  apprehensions,  and  clamorous  demands 
for  periodical  reports  of  their  progress ;  so  that  all  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Vavaasoura  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  calm  thrir 
restless  suspicions  and  allow  time  for  the  formation  of  a 
constitution.  At  length  tho  residt  was  announced,  and  gene- 
rally approved.  A  seignior  or  "  Cnptnin  n/  the  PfojiU  "  with 
two  "Amiatii"  or  elders,  as  comicillors,  were  to  be  annually 
choiten  by  a  general  assembly :  they  were  to  reside  in  the 
public  palace  with  a  foreign  judge,  secretary,  and  all  tlie 
■  Croiiact  di  Buoueoino  Ktti,  p.  3, 
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vanons  officers  of  a  regular  govenunent,  and  vere  bound  to 
administer  justice  even  in  the  most  trifling  affiurs  of  private 
individuale,  as  well  as  to  conduct  the  weightier  Inuiness  of 
state.  FiDy  Buoniomini  under  the  title  of  Reetort  were  to  be 
chosen  from  the  popular  mass  as  an  assistant  council  in 
die  latter  duties,  and  when  a  more  extended  opinion  became 
necessaiy  one  man  from  each  hearth  or  bouse  of  both  town 
and  district  repaired  to  the  palace  whenever  the  "  Cam- 
patM  "  the  great  bell  of  the  Lion  Tower,  tolled  for  a  public 
assembly.  Many  other  arrangements  were  subsequently  made 
and  Accorso  Pitti  was  elected  by  acclamatiou  as  first  "  Capt- 
tano  dsl  Popolo  "  of  the  Semifontjne  Republic.  He  began  by 
dismissing  the  assembled  people,  advising  them  to  lay  aside 
tiieir  arms,  and  summoning  them  to  a  general  meeting  on 
tlie  morrow  to  nominate  the  various  public  Amctionaiies,  all 
which  was  completed  to  the  universal  satis&ction.  The  two 
An?.iani  were  ordered  to  take  the  title  of  consuls,  and  a  foreign 
judge  WHS  choeen  from  San  Getnignano ;  the  "  Farliament " 
appointed  a  certtun  number  of  Gonfaloniers  under  whom 
the  people  were  to  assemble  in  arms  by  companies  for  public 
aerrice ;  and  after  the  supreme  authority  was  solemnly  confided 
to  the  discretion  of  the  seignior  and  consuls,  the  citizens  re- 
tired to  their  dweUings  with  a  newly  awakened  and  proud 
feeling  of  independence. 

Thus  in  a  few  hours  did  this  little  town,  fiill  of  various 
ranks  and  conditions,  and  accustomed  to  arbitrsiy  government, 
rise  as  a  single  man  and  proclum  its  liberty :  it  accomplished 
ft  revolution  without  bloodshed,  and  completed  a  simple  form 
of  constitutional  government  adapted  to  times  and  manners, 
which  lasted  until  overthrown  by  another  republic  of  equal 
freedom  and  superior  force.  "And  thus  we  see"  says  the 
chronicler  "  what  great  strength  may  be  given  to  men  although 
rode  and  unpolished,  by  the  desire  of  vengeance  against  those 
who  have  ruled  them  with  rapacious  granny." 
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Liberty  in  tnith  has  need  of  tyranny  to  make  her  bleesingt 
known ;  she  seeks  fur  nrtuous  and  general  devotion ;  for  those 
dnellings  where  self-interest  is  sacrificed  to  pulilic  good,  and 
make:!  her  permanent  aliodc  only  where  much  prerious  suCEer- 
ing  has  already  prepared  her  a  h<imc :  alie  niunt  have  many 
disinterested  friends  to  greet  iier  coming,  and  will  neither  be 
easily  moved  liy  ilie  goueroiis  zeni  of  the  few,  allured  l>y  the 
unstaldo  heat  "f  the  many,  nor  jet  bo  propitiated  by  the  blood 
iif  aiiy  fitngle  individual  however  exulted  in  ttlatiou  or  tyrmn- 
nical  in  conduct.  An  essentinlly  immoral  nation  may  long 
preserve  the  forms  without  the  liubstauce  of  freedom ;  aawngst 
suc)i  a  [>ooplo  stlf-interest  must  ever  out-bultuieo  public  service, 
whii'h  will  alwiija  be  considered  by  them  as  a  mere  source  of 
personal  aggrandisement :  Ruch  gnvemmeiits  will  rather  dis- 
I'oiimgo  tlian  niipport,  or  even  applaud  the  few  honest  men 
whose  sincerity  prompts  them  to  strike  at  corruption  throu^ 
K Ulterior  authorities. 

The  revolution  of  Semifontc  not  only  shows  liow  widely 
spread  and  how  well  understood  were  tlio  spirit  and  forms  of 
lilierty  acc<irding  to  the  notions  of  tliiit  age,  but  also  with  what 
extreme  moderution  rmd  abseaco  of  nil  violence  such  a  change 
of  condition  was  accomplished  even  in  an  obscure  provincial 
town  of  Tuscany. 

Count  Alliert  lost  no  time  in  secretly  assembling  troops  to 
recover  the  place  but  his  adversaries  were  acute,  suspicious,  and 
well  prepared  ;  the  roannera  of  tlie  time  accustomed  them  to 
nrtus.  and  tlie  leaders  look  g'loil  care  to  inculpate  every 
individual  citi/^u  in  the  revolt  sons  to  insure  unaiiimity  in  their 
sulisoquent  tnuiHtictioiis,  for  where  many  offend,  they  said,  none 
are  punished :  and  Albert,  who  had  already  conmienced  his 
manh,  on  lieariug  their  stale  of  defence  retired  disajipointed 
to  Certaldo. 

From  a  close  application  to  tho  conduct  of  its  own  ai&irs 
ScmiJbtite  soon  increased  in  riches  stirngth  and  industi;; 
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but  ihe  people  became  restless  from  ease  and  prosperity  which 
at  first  ait  ill  on  active  minda :  alike  regardless  of  prudence 
and  justice  they  made  innu^ions  on  the  lands  of  their  ancient 
chief,  harried  the  neij^hbuuriug  communities,  trespassed  on 
the  Florentins  and  Roman  states,  molested  passengers,  plun- 
dered merchants,  and  even  presumed  to  levy  feudal  tributes 
on  the  people  as  if  tbey  themselves  were  lords  of  the  soil.  The 
well-founded  complaints  of  Count  Albert  and  the  Florentines 
were  treated  with  equal  scorn,  for  secretly  Lacked  by  San 
Gemjgnano  and  Sieua  whcee  object  was  to  repel  the  advance  of 
Florence,  and  confiding  in  their  town  their  citadel  and  them- 
selves, tbey  still  continued  this  predaceous  warfare.  Count 
Albert  was  too  feeble,  and  Florence  then  too  much  occupied  to 
undertake  the  immediate  reduction  of  so  stubborn  an  enemy, 
so  that  tliey  were  allowed  to  continue  their  aggressions  until 
the  diminished  e:(citement  of  incipient  liberty  combined  with 
increaaing  opulence  reduced  them  to  comparative  tranquillity 
and  permitted  their  neighbours  to  repose. 

This  tranquillity  was  brief,  for  in  1108  or  1108  a  man  called 
Vallentre  Beraidi  of  Pogna  became  Chief  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  being  of  an  unquiet  warlike  disposition  with  a 
certain  love  of  liberty,  had  already  made  the  inhabitants  of 
Pogna  revolt  and  acknowledge  the  supremacy  and  protector- 
ship of  Semifonte.  Under  his  auspices  an  unquiet  spirit  was 
again  awakened  and  by  renewed  aggressions  roused  the  anger 
of  Florence  :  an  expedition  in  conjunction  with  Count  At1>ert 
was  therefore  decreed,  while  he  transferred  to  that  state  by 
a  public  instrument  of  sale,  then  aristocratically  called  a 
"  Donatitm,"  all  his  property  and  rights  in  Semifonte.  besides 
engaging  to  join  the  expeihtion  against  it.  This  transaction 
took  place  in  February  1190  in  presence  of  Paganello  da 
Porcari  the  Podesta  of  Florence  and  several  other  witnesses  ; 
amongst  them  Hildebrand  Uisliop  of  Volterra  a  prelate  of  great 
temporal  power  and  amiable  qualities. 
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The  Florentinea  being  now  doubly  justified  bj  their  own 
injuries  and  a  leptl  right  to  Semifont^  lost  no  time  in  raoTing 
troops  toward!)  tlicir  intended  conquest,  irhile  the  SemifimtiDes 
rather  prepared  for  a  desperate  resistance  than  any  acknow- 
ledgment of  Floroutinc  supremacy.  It  was  probably  at  this 
period  tliat  the  unsui-rcssful  eipeditioa  mentioned  by  Ammi- 
rato  aiid  Simone  dellu  Tosu  tuck  place,  between  which  and 
the  year  liiO-2  anotlier  c^ipedition  seems  to  hare  been  prepand 
but  was  rendered  useless  ity  the  friendly  mediation  of  Bishop 
Hildebrand  who  reduced  the  Semifontines  to  reason  and  sub- 
mission procured  them  nn  amnesty  fur  post  errors,  nnd  induced 
them  even  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  receive  a  Floren- 
tine governor. 

Such  peace  was  soon  broken,  fur  Siena,  still  more  alarmed, 
renewed  her  funuer  intrigucH  go  artfully  as  to  cause  a  new 
revolt  and  the  Florentine  rector's  expulsion  ;  after  which  frMh 
aggressions  commenced  and  finally  brought  down  vengeance 
from  the  more  powerful  state. 

One  of  the  politiod  maxims  of  Semifonte  was  put  into 
rhyme  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  more  strongly  on  the 
public  mind  the  importance  of  an  unrelasing  opposition  to  the 
Florentine  people  *.  That  Florence  should  be  repelled  and 
allow  Semifonte  to  prosjier  was  perhaps  sound  policy  but  more 
easily  proclaimed  Uisu  enforced,  and  less  likely  to  remain 
unanswered  than  acquiesced  in  iiy  Florence. 

Chiarito  Pigli  Consul  of  the  Merchants'  Company  was  imme- 
diately invested  with  full  jiowers  to  reduce  the  insurgents,  and 
Hildebrtuid  having  aliandoned  them,  there  remained  no  further 
impediment  to  immediate  hostilities.  Meanwhile  the  Semi- 
fontines  were  not  idle:  prejmratious for  defence  were  redoubled; 
tJie  "Uocca  "or  Citadel,  called  the  "Capo  del  Bagnolo" 
was  given  in  charge  to  Daniel  of  Bagnaiio  a  man  of  iaith  and 
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bravery,  well  worthy  of  a  post  which  commanded  the  town  and 
all  its  defences. 

The  position  of  Semifonte  was  on  the  ridge  of  a  small  cres- 
cent-shaped hill  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  one 
horn  of  which  pointed  towards  Lucardo  and  the  other  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vico :  the  town  nearly  followed  its  outline 
but  was  of  an  oval  form  inclosed  by  massive  and  lofty 
ramparts  thickly  studded  with  loopholed  end  machicolated 
towers. 

Two  great  gates  and  a  small  postern  were  its  only  outlets, 
one  of  them  surmoimted  by  a  noble  tower,  looked  on  Lucardo 
and  was  called  **  Porta  alia  Fonts  "  from  a  spring  of  pure 
water  that  gushed  out  of  the  rock  below,  but  more  frequently 
"  Porta  al  Bagnano  ''  after  a  place  of  that  name  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  postern  led  towards  Vico  and  was  named  after 
the  adjoining  chapel  of  Saint  Nicholas :  near  this  point  the 
line  of  walls  was  broken  by  the  citadels  solid  ground-work 
spreading  outwards  imder  the  weight  of  a  high  embattled  tower 
like  the  base  of  a  pyramid  and  was  pierced  by  the  low  arch  of 
a  sallyport  through  which  supplies  were  received  in  war.  On 
the  other  extremity  of  this  defensive  line  stood  a  corres- 
ponding tower,  and  at  its  angle  of  junction  with  the  rampart 
issued  another  stream  from  a  spring  within  the  palace  which 
flowed  through  the  public  streets  and  after  supplying  seve- 
lal  fountains  burst  through  the  solid  masonry  and  flowing 
beside  the  public  road  was  celebrated  alike  for  the  clear- 
ness of  its  waters  and  the  beautiful  marbles  that  contained 
them. 

Hard  by  this  stream  stood  the  splendid  Porta  Romana  or 
as  more  generally  denominated,  "  Porta  Grande  "  from  its 
conspicuous  size  and  beauty ;  it  was  the  principal  gate,  and 
is  described  as  having  been  composed  entirely  of  cut  stone 
surmounted  by  a  finely  proportioned  tower  two  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  high  and  wreathed  with  light  graceful  galleries  of 
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nrnrble  columns  ;  the  wUola  crowned  by  a  colossal  lion  in  grey 
"  Maeigno "  grasping  the  sUndard  of  8emifont« :  this  ma 
considered  as  the  national  guardian  and  gave  its  name  to  the 
Tower*. 

Conlinuiug  from  Porta  Grande,  tlie  tampart,  occasionally 
flanked  by  other  turreted  projections,  was  tinally  reunited  to 
the  Portit  al  Kiigiiano.  On  a  central  sput  of  the  moat 
elevated  ground  rose  in  solid  strength  the  "  IWca "  or 
C'ituilol  of  Seiiiifoiite :  it  is  described  as  of  a  ([uadrangular 
form,  "  iiiHguiKcent,  lieautiful,  and  inconceivably  strong;" 
studded  with  towers,  and  battlements  beetling  out  from  their 
suiiiniiLs  ;  and  with  turrpts  liaiiging  from  every  angle  of  the 
bulvfark.  ijtemty  toweling  in  the  midst  of  all,  was  seen  tha 
"  CoKsero"  or  great  octangular  kee]),  a  vast,  imj>osing,  and 
compact  stronghold  and  well  provided  for  the  war;  it  com- 
manded every  thiug,  was  full  of  stout  hearts  and  handa,  and 
secure  in  its  native  strength  seonied  proudly  waiting  for  the 

The  circuit  of  walls  was  small,  but  populous  Bu1>UTb8 
stretched  far  out  from  the  gates,  active  with  iudustry  and 
replete  with  artisans  to  whom  the  shuttle  the  lance  or  the 
i-rossbow  were  equally  familiar. 

Beyond  tlie  Got*.-  of  Dagiiano  stood  two  lofty  arches  :  under 
one  was  tlie  fountain  whence  it  received  its  name,  the  other 
formed  a  sort  of  internal  entrance  to  this  OKteusive  suburb 
which  WHS  closed  towards  the  open  country  by  a  second  gate 
called  "  Portit  lU  liorgu."     A  liigh  lower  surmounting  the 

rBcriptii>n«f  (histiiwcrroiiplcd  wraith  (till  mnainrd  l>ut  pure  laiM 

-     ■       -          I    Tolitujlii  had  long  yiflried  to  inferior  and  okq- 

itinnrd,  and  parativcly  liu-lnroiu   itylo  of  *ichi- 

Ihfir  rcwniblance  lo  tbo  Iraniag  lower  ttTiure.       Tho  Mofi^io  a  %  Uuith 

U  Piaa  whirh  i>  a  iiippoud  imitalian  graj  •lonr  norkcil  from  the  PicMliiia 

of  the  Gn-ek  ilylr  of  the  lover  cni-  and  other  Tiikwi  iguMTic*,  uid  it  in 

pin  wuuM  seem  tg  Mrciigtlirn  the  con-  almoBt    uuiverul    UM     Tot    building 

nants   gf    RoDiin    civiliBtion    nbcn 
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gate  and  a  prot«cting  outwork  or  barbican  completed  the 
defence,  and  the  backs  of  the  houses  looking  into  gardens  were 
so  well  closed  and  united  as  to  render  tbem  in  skilful  bands  a 
formidable  obstacle  to  besiegers. 

The  interior  of  Semifonte  was  adorned  with  churches, 
palaces,  and  various  stately  buildings ;  it  contained  three 
hundred  bouses  independent  of  ecclesiastical  abodes  and  their 
appurtflnanees,  a  fine  public  pakce  belonging  to  the  old 
Semifontine  chieftains,  besides  many  others  the  property  of 
nobles,  vavassours,  and  divers  distinguished  gentlemen.  The 
place  could  master  three  hundred  men-at-arms  with  their 
Qsual  attendants,  and  twenty  "  Barbuti"  distinguished  by  steel 
helmets  and  horsehair  crests,  armed  at  all  paints  and  mounted 
on  spirited  chargers.  Besides  these  were  many  more  of  note 
who  wore  the  garb  and  weapons  of  their  respective  companies, 
and  "when  plumed  and  armed  for  service  made  a  goodly  show 
as  thej  ranged  themselves  under  the  respective  colours  of 
their  bannermen."  In  addition  to  tliis  force,  the  peasantry  and 
"  Matnadieri"  or  paid  infantry  of  the  district,  with  the  con- 
tingents of  friendly  corainnnities  swelled  the  garrison  which 
thus  prepared  calmly  awaited  the  conflict*. 

Meanwhile  the  Florentine  bands  were  duly  marshalled,  and 
threading  the  Vol  d'  Elsa  pushed  forward  an  advanced  guard 
towards  the  Lucardo  side  of  Semifonte.  One  morning  before 
sunrise  this  corps  appeared  before  the  outwork  about  two 
crossbow  shots  distant  from  the  Porta  Di  Borgo,  and  as  soon 
as  the  main  body  arrived  carried  that  post  by  storm.  The 
suburb  was  then  promptly  attacked  in  front  and  flank,  and  a 
secure  lodgment  effected  close  up  to  the  town  wall :  detach- 
ments immediately  occupied  every  avenue  by  which  supplies 
cuuld  arrive  and  thus  the  investment  was  completed.  In  this 
state  the  belhgerent  forces  remained  for  some  time  without 
fuither  advantage  on  either  side,  but  the  fame  of  the  enterprise 
*  Mikiolti,  StDiu  di  Bitot,  Putc  ii*.  Lib.  i.,  p.  5. 
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Bltracted  many  volunteera  to  the  b«siegera'  camp,  and  caval- 
cades of  squiree  and  knights  and  nobles,  not  only  &om  TuBcai^ 
liut  every  part  of  Italy,  came  prancing  in  aa  if  it  were  a 
tournament,  to  test  their  proness  in  tlie  war. 

Florence  Lowever  liad  something  besides  mere  pageantiT 
to  occupy  her ;  Hhc  cnuld  liut  ill  offonl  the  e:(petise  of  a  pro- 
tracted siege  ;  and  Iieing  morenver  hard  pressed  by  the  Ubal- 
dini  in  ^lugello,  ui^eii  on  her  consul  either  to  a  decisive  blow 
or  an  immediate  return  to  the  capital  Chiarito  Pigli  thna 
pressed  dis[iatchcd  Aldubrtmdino  Cavalcante  with  a  flag  of 
truce  and  honourable  conditions  to  the  besieged;  hot  they 
would  not  even  listen  to  his  terms,  and  flights  of  arrows 
repelled  every  etlbrt  at  a  parley.  An  assault  on  the  Porta  al 
Bagncuio  was  repulsed  flfier  some  hard  fighting  by  showers  of 
"  Verrettoni"*  fnjm  tho  tower  and  the  Florenliaes  retired 
with  considerable  loss  but  leaving  a  painful  impression  on  tbo 
Semifontines'  miud.  who  felt  the  necessity  of  all  ilieir  exertion 
to  defeat  these  vigorous  and  indefatigable  assuilHiits. 

The  people  of  San  Uomignano  and  other  allies  seeii^  th« 
unpromising  aspect  of  ulToirs  begun  to  consult  their  mm 
safety  and  offen.d  friendly  overtures :  theac  incneaaed  Ae 
confidence  of  Pigli  nhu  Rfter  a  scconil  unsuccessful  attempt  at 
negotiation  endeavoured  to  win  the  place  by  treachery.  The 
oommunity  of  Han  Donuto  hail  sent  a  body  of  cross-bow-men  to 
the  Iwsi^d  under  one  of  their  most  accredited  citizens  called 
Iticcvuto  ili  Oiovanetto  who  was  especially  charged  to  defend 
the  Lion  Tower,  and  Pigli  cither  from  a  previous  knowledge 
of  Uicevuto,  or  calculating  on  tho  wcaknes^^  of  human  nature 
when  in  contact  with  self-interest,  succeeded  in  corrupting 
him  by  a  pn)uiise  amongst  other  things  of  tlte  civic  honours 
and  pririleges  of  Florence,  with  immunity  for  himself  and  all 
his  race  in  pcrjiciuity  from  any  public  impost  in  that  city. 

•  TliF  Ycrrellone  was  a  «n»ll  anii  pcra-  Ihe  I  Lalian  rron-boinDeii  of  tUt  ind 
liirly  funncil  uruw  t'cncnilly  ukiI  by     aubMqucnl  (get. 


-w  -1---*      ■•     •  -": jM_^_^ 
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His  post  was  to  be  attacked  during  the  night  and  after  a  Mse 
resistance  the  Florentines  were  to  enter  as  if  successful :  the 
columns  accordingly  advanced  at  the  appointed  hour  and 
fixing  their  ladders  in  deep  silence  mounted  with  confidence 
although  surprised  by  an  imlooked  for  resistance  and  the  quick 
dropping  of  their  men  on  every  side.  The  struggle  was 
nevertheless  maintained  imtil  day-break  when  showers  of 
arrows  from  the  citadel  repulsed  them,  and  very  soon  after  the 
livid  corpse  of  Eicevuto  was  seen  dangling  by  one  leg  from  the 
battlements.  He  fell  by  his  own  fault,  but  Florence  was  true 
to  her  word ;  she  gave  his  family  all  that  had  been  promised 
although  no  good  resulted  from  the  treason ;  and  this  circum- 
stance has  misled  some  writers  into  the  belief  that  Semifbnte 
fell  by  intrigue  and  disloyalty  *. 

The  consul  was  still  urged  either  to  finish  or  raise  the  siege 
and  march  to  the  Mugello  ;  but  equally  alive  to  the  disgrace  of 
being  thus  baffled  and  the  increasing  difl&culty  of  a  protracted 
leaguer,  ordered  a  general  assault ;  the  preparations  for  this 
were  made  in  the  most  open  and  ostentatious  manner  in  order 
to  alarm  the  Semifontines,  and  induce  their  acceptance  of  terms 
which  for  the  third  time  he  was  about  to  ofier. 

The  seignior  and  consuls  of  Semifonte  immediately  dis- 
patched four  anziani  to  learn  their  purport;  a  general  as- 
sembly was  summoned  and  an  answer  promised  in  two  hours, 
but  without  any  relaxation  of  the  besiegers'  preparations. 
Parliament  was  assembled  before  the  palace  where  Messer 
Scotto  the  Seignior,  in  his  official  robes  and  the  "  Tocco  " 
or  cap  of  dignity ;  attended  by  the  two  consuls,  the  fifty 
rectors  and  all  tl^  public  functionaries,  descended  from  the 
palace  and  thus  addressed  the  people. 

"  If  death  this  day  in  defence  of  our  sinking  country  would 
**  bring  with  it  a  posthumous  renown,  I  doubt  not  0  most  pru- 

*  Malefpini,   cap.   xcvfi. — S.  Ammi-     — G.  Villani,  Lib.  v.,  cap.  xxx. — D. 
nto,  Stor.,  Lib.  i°,  AccrMduto,p.  65.     Boiiinscgni,  Lib.  i^,  p.  33. 
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"  ili-iitnm)  lirlovRil  niuiitrj-men,  that  our  present  midbrtmie 
"  niHiIrl  feci  as  li^ht  iim  it  nuv  weighs  heavy  on  our  mind ;  fbr 
"  llicri  witli  a  iiiiiitientiinr  exertion  we  ttboulil  be  sure  to  gain  a 
"  liutiiii;  ruwinl :  Iml  iit  tliiH  instant  it  nou](l  savxiur  too  much 
'•  of  jiriilfT  mil)  fully  i<i  I'liixisc  tiie  worst  i-uurse  of  the  only  two 
"  tlint  an)  (ilfiTcrl,  luiil  ihtts  with  infinite  damRge  acquire 
"  iiiiMi'!itsnnil<l(!  shiiiin'.  I  luivr  na  you  nil  know  pust  my  Ufe 
"  ill  iimiH ;  Hiiil  lAiHriincc  liiH  tnu^ht  me  Imw  differently  the 
"  t-v*-iilit  iif  ivrir  liiiinh  rj-iiiii  tluit  whii-h  in  the  1>eginning  they 
'■  w-cmlJJ  iinmiiw;  tl»'0-firc!is  Ueiivcii  anJyourdwn  freewill 
"  liitvi^  )i)iu:i'il  iiie  ill  tUi-  otlii'O  nf  your  rliicf  and  that  you  have 
■'  jud-fi'il  "le  caiialili-  nf  ili-<iliHr),'iu}!  it ;  verily,  verily  I  should 
■■  fail  ill  my  ilnty  win-  1  i<i  iiuiii-al  that  whiih  I  know  is  for 
'■  yiiiir  pKHl.  Mriv.il  tlHRluiv  by  tin-  sole  wish  i>f  li 
''  ihi:  Cdiiiiiiiiiiwi'iiIiIi  1  am  I'uiupcllcd  ti)  announce  t 
'■  wilh  fn-liii;;s  nliiih  J  niniuit  iiuw  rcatrain,  that  our 
"  ■■Ilu^ie  is  cles{H'rati' ;  lliiit  wi;  liiivc  nn  salviition  but  iu  inline- 
"  iliiile  iK-ui-c  wiili  i 'Ikix-iki'  ;  and  thai  iu  nur  present  state  it  is 
"  iiiiiri!  vany  fur  nisli  lui-ii  t'>  iis^ei't  that  they  can  defend  our 
'•  walls  than  fur  thf  vise,  and  I'xiK'riciiccd  to  Iwheve  them. 
"  fliJiiibl  hiiw  I'lir  I'lii-mii'^  are  fnvuuri'd  !  Favoured  e^en  by 
"  ilii!  virj-  tliiiijjH  and  i-iii  iiinstaiicis  which  we  hiiilc<l  a»  pr»- 
"  rursiirii  of  inir  imn  ^uoil  fui'iiiiic:  anil  time  has  reconciled 
"  ihcm  with  iIium'  in  whum  we  most  Iriutcd  fur  asoietance! 
••  i(.-h..ld  ihu  fallaiy  uf  ourjiidgmoiit !  \V<i  fiHilishly  believed 
■■  thai  ill  till!  Wiirs  dnmiiun  Wiis  uur  best  chance  of  tuifety,  and 
'■  now  WI"  finil  it  I'rct,^!!!^  with  immitigiitoil  evil!  For  the 
"  I'lorciiiines,  sciung  none  iiiovi>  in  our  favcmr,  have  cast  aaide 
"  all  MppnJicimicni  and  act  in  liuld  and  fuarlcss  conllJeiice. 
"  Yoiiili'r  is  San  IJemipiftnu;  our  nearest  neinhbour;  a  people 
"  ill  wluini  wo  iniiiiicilly  conlidcd  :  with  a  faljd  foresight  have 
"  they  not  made  peace  wilh  tlurencc  in  the  certainty  of  our 
■■  iuijiendint;  ruin,  while  thoy  are  blind  to  its  being  the  vigil 
"  of  their  own  destruction  !     Our  numbers  arc  fearfully  dimi- 
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*<  nished,  the  enemy's  forces  hourly  augmenting ;  vfe  are  short 
'*  of  vietaals  and  of  warhke  stores ;  they  have  abundance  of  both ; 
'*  we  have  no  chance  nor  hope  of  a  supply ;  our  adversary  rerels 
in  all  the  wantonness  of  luxury !  In  erery  deed  of  arms 
hare  thej  not  triumphed,  and  proved  themselves  superior  to 
"  our  efforts?  We  yielded  the  barhican  ingloriously ;  we 
"  lost  the  Borgo  still  more  shamefully ;  we  have  been  worsted 
in  Vftrj  encounter,  and  can  we  now  expect  miracles  in  our 
£ftvour  ?  Our  walls  are  scarcely  tenable,  and  God  defend  us 
**  from  the  assault  which  I  fear,  and  expect  at  the  very  spot 
where  they  have  been  most  severely  damaged.  There  we 
cannot  repel  the  enemy,  and  happy  will  he  be  who  dies  in 
**  their  defence,  for  well  do  I  know  the  condition  of  a  stormed 
**  town  and  the  madness  of  an  enraged  and  licentious  soldiery  ! 
**  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  so  speak  through  fear  of 
**  death,  for  alas !  I  have  lived  too  long  when  I  have  lived  to 
^  see  my  country  in  this  condition  !  But  my  duty  and  my 
^  experience  urge  me  with  sorrow  to  point  out  to  you  our 
**  impending  calamities.  Believe,  O  beheve  these  old  white 
**  hairs  I  We  have  now  no  hope,  no  shelter,  no  resource ;  and 
**  he  will  be  reputed  wise  who  temporises  under  evils  and 
**  makes  the  best  of  inevitable  misfortunes.  It  is  sometimes 
•*  laudable  in  bold  and  powerful  men  to  hazard  life  for  the 
"  sake  of  honour  and  renown ;  but  we  by  our  obstinacy  will 
"  peril,  along  with  our  wives  and  children,  our  very  country 
**  itself;  loee  every  thing  with  her  and  get  nothing  in  exchange 
"  but  everlasting  infamy.  Let  us  then  send  deputies  to  hear 
<'  the  enemy's  conditions,  and  by  capitulation  do  that  which  is 
most  to  our  present  advantage ;  or  should  these  prove  too 
degrading  let  us  scornfully  refuse  them  and  die  like  desperate 
men.  If  they  be  fadi  and  honourable  why  should  we  not 
accept  them  ?  Will  it  not  be  wiser  to  cede  to  the  force  of 
"  circumstances  which  we  cannot  control,  and  so  preserve  these 
*'  walla  and  this  people  for  more  fortunate  times,  than  to  lose 
vor^  I.  M 


«« 


"  hj  foolish  obstinacy  not  only  our  lives  and  our  countrj  but 
"  all  the  fame  that  we  have  already  gained  in  the  world  ?  I 
"  apeak  thus  because  thus  I  feel,  and  thus  I  judge,  but  am  iwdj 
"  Id  fbllowanybetterrauuL'il  that  your  prudence  may  snggest." 
With  these  words  the  grave  and  experienced  Seignior  finished 
his  discourse  aud  Messer  Lo  Tumi  begau. 

"  If  we  0  Seigiiore,  nnd  most  excellent  people,  had  now  tar 
"  the  first  time  to  deliberate  about  reuounnng  the  Florentine 
"  domiuiou,  seeing  the  immense  disparity  of  force  I  should 
"  deem  it  pure  folly  to  think  for  a  moment  of  doing  bo  ;  but 
"  knowing  that  this  has  been  already  accomplished,  and 
"  seeing  the  condition  to  which  ne  are  is  consequence  reduced ; 
"  with  few  words  but  strong  reasons  I  will  prove  that  an 
"  obstinate  defence  is  not  only  the  most  effective  means  of 
"  safety  but  of  the  last  necessity,  and  even  that  in  which  our 
"  present  hope  almost  entirely  consists.  First  yon  most 
"  remcmlwr  that  without  any  provocation  we  mads  war  on 
''  Florence,  and  became  her  subjects  entirely  from  the  conw- 
"  quences  of  our  own  turbulence;  for  by  him  who  waa  oar 
"  legitimate  miuler  we  were  freely  given  to  the  Florentinea, 
"  aud  with  what  outrage  aud  ignominy  did  we  not  drive  their 
"  rector  firom  our  walls  ?  Have  we  not  crossed  their  frontier 
"with  a  mailed  hand?  Have  we  not  made  repealed  in- 
"  roads  on  Uieir  estates  ?  Have  we  not  with  plunder,  fire, 
"  slaughter,  and  such  unpardonable  offences  outraged  in  a 
"  thousand  ways  their  property  and  honour?  How  many  of 
"  their  subjecta  who  were  living  in  peaceful  obedience  have  wo 
"  not  excited  to  tumult  and  revolt?  Are  we  not  allied  with 
"their  bitterest  euemies  ?  And  have  not  these  ill-deeds 
"  brought  us,  as  they  wilt  eveiy  other  people,  to  the  lowest 
"depths  of  misfortune?  And  do  you  really  believe;  or 
"  rather  do  our  offences  seem  to  you  of  so  light  a  nature  as  to 
"  allow  you  to  believe,  that  how  much  soever  we  may  humble 
"  ourselves  tho  Florentines  will  ever  stoop  to  pardon?  Do  we 
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deserve  pardon  ?  If  tbey  offer  fair  terms  it  will  be  from 
necessily  not  clemency: — and  once  in  their  power  if  instead 
of  the  promised  pardon,  we  receive  onl;  chastisement  sDd 
iiyiu;,  to  whom  shall  we  then  appeal  for  succour  ? — Who 
will  there  then  be  to  judge  ? — Who  te  see  ua  righted  ? — No. 
When  trespessers  against  the  powerful  have  once  broken  the 
hounds  of  pardon  they  must  rather  sustain  their  cause  by 
aims  than  place  confidence  in  the  empty  promises  and  false 
countenance  of  artful  and  offended  men ;  such  as  tlie  faith- 
less Florentines. — But  granted  that  they  pardon  us, — What 
should  be  the  treatment,  what  the  pardon  of  subdued  rebels  ? 
and  what  will  th«y  call  us  ? — We  have  to  perish  either  by 
capitulation  or  by  force :  by  the  former  with  scorn  and 
infamy ;  by  the  latter  vrith  glory  and  renovm ;  things  not 
less  sweet  than  life  itself  to  the  virtuous,  generoua-mlnded 
and  the  brave ! — There  is  a  small  spot  of  earth  prepared 
alike  for  the  valiant  and  the  coward  wherein  to  lay  their 
bonee ;  but  they  are  not  alike  gifted  with  that  force  of  mind 
that  teaches  when  and  how  to  go  there. — It  b  not  necessary 
tliat  through  good  and  evil  fortune  all  should  be  feared  or  all 
despised ;  but  in  both  coses  it  is  r^ht  to  be  governed  by 
sound  reason  and  clear  judgment.  I  too  agree  In  the 
general  opinion  that  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  the 
Florentines  that  this  war  should  be  speedily  and  successfully 
concluded :  it  is  true  that  they  gaze  with  a  bitter  smile  on 
the  last  fitful  embers  of  our  decaying  fire  but  are  blind  te 
'  those  which  the  flames  just  kindled  in  the  Casentino  and 
'  Mugello  are  destined  to  leave  as  a  legacy  te  themselves. 
'  The  chief  <of  Cambiate  infests  all  the  Val-di-Marina  with 
his  friends  and  followers  in  open  war  against  them,  and 
meditates  a  blow  that  wiU  be  our  salvation  if  we  only  repel, 
as  I  am  sure  we  shall  repel,  this  menacing  assault.  More 
than  one  or  two  days  the  enemy  cannot  remain  before  our 
mils :  then  why  are  we  to  be  terrified  at  the  clang  of  those 
»  3 
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"  arms  that  perhaps  tna;  never  offend  ns,  and  tnist  to  the  fiitfa 
"  of  an  iniquitous  people  oulj  to  destroy  oar  ancient  cherished 
"  name?  I  have  epoken,  O  SemifoBtinea !  that  ^AaA  I 
"  IwlicTe  and  intend  to  maintain :  I  am  ready  to  die  a 
"  thousand  deaths  rather  than  condescend  to  capitulate;  and 
"  I  now  declare  that  as  long  as  I  breathe  the  breath  of  life  I 
"  never  yrill  voluiitarilj  aj^ree  to  a  surrender,  being  reaolved  to 
"  live  and  die  a  freeman." 

Thctte  oratiuim  were  followed  on  either  side  by  othen  nih 
muiJi  difference  of  opinion ;  a  capitulation  ifas  howerer  dslar 
mined  on  and  deputies  were  already  appointed  to  hear  the 
enemy's  propositions,  when  the  sudden  burst  of  dmma  and 
trumpets,  loud  shoutti  and  clash  of  arms,  broke  up  the  meeting 
and  hurried  all  off  in  apprehension  to  their  stations.  Ilw 
Florentine  general  intending  to  stimulate  discussion  bj  ap- 
proaching danger  Imd  made  a  fitlso  attack ;  his  columns  had 
already  reached  tlie  n'alls  and  even  placed  some  ladders  iriioi 
the  garrison  arrived  to  re-occupy  them. 

Tho  battle  now  l>cgai)  in  earnest,  for  PigU  seiang  the 
occasion  turned  it  into  a  real  attack  and  pressed  forward  with 
renewed  hope  and  nil  tlio  advantage  of  early  prepanUJOD: 
Vallenlre  Boniardi  had  succeeded  the  traitor  Ricevvto  in  the 
Lion  Tower  near  which  a  conijiact  \xn\y  of  Florentiiie  infcntiy 
canj-iug  ■'  Paveii,"  or  great  buiklers,  locked  together  abors 
their  hoails  like  a  tiled  roof,  hod  steadily  advanced  and  under 
this  shelter  nearly  n'orked  their  way  through  the  solid  maaonry 
in  despite  of  all  opposition;  when  at  the  rery  moment  they 
thought  the  entrance  ]inictii'able  fresh  showers  of  arrows  foil 
from  the  citadel  while  thoHo  witliin  plied  their  spears  bo 
sharply  at  the  breach  that  the  f  lorentine  woric  was  slov  and 
full  dearly  pun.hased.  Eveiylhing  being  commanded  by  the 
"Caiacro"  deadly  aim  was  securely  taken  from  its  hai^t, 
and  as  the  weakest  points  of  defence  were  retrenched  and 
palisaded  the  enemy  had  much  to  surmount  faeaideB  the  nun- 
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parts :  tfae  strnggle  became  fierce  and  liie  eliHigbtcr  great  on 
this  side  of  the  town  while  at  the  Porta  al  Bagnano  and  the 
postern  of  3«i  Nicholas  the  Alberti  with  Bome  Florentine 
noUes  and  VavassourB  led  on  the  storm  with  equal  gallsntiy, 
ior  Goont  Albert  had  an  ancient  debt  to  pa;  and  the  besieged 
sspectedit. 

By  this  time  every  Florentine  column  had  come  up ;  and 
spread  themaelTes  along  the  whole  line  of  walls;  they  were  met 
bj  equal  Talour,  and  a  long  bright  band  of  clashing  weapons 
enoircled  the  ramparts.  The  citadel  was  selected  bj  Pigli  for 
his  own :  it  was  a  brave  choice  and  Taliantly  sustained ;  for 
with  the  boldest  of  his  followers  be  proved  the  value  of 
botli  head  and  band  in  that  bloody  encounter:  here  too  Aldo- 
brtndino  Cavalcante  surpassed  all  others  in  prowess,  and  many 
anotlwr  hardy  kn^ht  displayed  his  force  and  spirit  but  all  in 
rain,  for  Daniel  of  Janicone  whirled  such  a  storm  of  missiles 
from  the  lieep,  and  with  so  sure  and  deadly  a  flight  that  no- 
thing could  stand  under  it  and  live ;  and  bad  not  the  assailants 
made  good  their  ground  elsewhere  Pigli.  as  he  afterwards 
acknowledged  would  have  been  compelled  to  retreat  and  desist 
from  the  enterprise. 

Ueanwhile  the  storm  raged  in  every  quarter ;  shouts,  groans, 
the  crash  of  ladders  and  the  &U  of  steel-clad  men,  echoed 
thiOB^  the  streets  of  Semifonte ;  the  besi^ed  were  thinned, 
faint  and  exhausted,  and  could  no  longer  defend  the  weary 
circuit  of  their  lines  :  the  enemy  kept  bringing  up  fresh  forces  at 
every  moment  with  louder  shouts  and  more  stirring  cheers,  until 
the  faihng  strength  of  the  garrison  simk  mider  their  gallant 
efioRs ;  yet  at  this  veiy  moment,  old  men,  women,  and  even 
children  rushed  desperately  to  the  fi^t,  and  flying  parties 
hurried  from  post  to  post  repulsing  new  assaults.  At  last  the 
ramparts  glittered  with  hostile  lances,  the  enemy  pushed 
bravely  through  the  breach ;  some  entered  the  gateway, 
already  dashed  to  atoms;  others  bong  from  the  battlements 
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or  strode  the  walls,  aiding  their  comrades ;  or  dropped,  aim 
and  all,  into  the  devoted  tDwn :  termr  spread  wildlj  and 
universally ;  the  people  disperse ;  they  fly  to  the  towers  and 
temples  ;  women  and  children  cling  trembling  to  the  altazs  or 
claxp  the  sacred  cross,  or  fliDg  themselves  shuddering  on  tbs 
pavement;  the  clergy  issue  forth  with  the  holy  ^mbok  of 
their  faith  and  trusting  in  the  God  of  all,  implore  the  com- 
pasHJon  of  their  couqucnirs  :  sntis,  screams,  and  wailing  fill  the 
air,  and  "Mrrey'.  mercy!"  is  wildly  shrieked  and  wildly  an- 
Hwcrod.  Universal  camngc  was  about  to  begin  when  ths 
coiiHul  was  suddunty  behuld  standing  among  tlie  prostrate  nml- 
titude:  tlie  sight  calincd  him;  humanity  conquered;  and 
stifling  all  anger  he  allayed  their  terror  by  the  promise  of 
universal  pnrdoii :  it  was  doing  much  to  overcome  passion  in  ths 
hciitofliaule:  more  to  control  a  fierce  exasperated  soldiery  in 
the  moment  of  victoiy  ;  and  Imtli  of  them  are  honourable  to  tha 
general,  the  military  discipline,  and  the  manners  of  an  age  which 
we  are  pcrliaps  too  reiidy  to  lielieve  was  exclusively  harbarona. 

The  Mildiers  of  thuHc  early  times  were  however  all  nativaa, 
all  citi:!cns ;  tliey  were  un]>iud  men  and  hnlf-paid  militia ;  and 
all  knew  the  sweets  of  home  imd  family  aiTections  :  as  yet  war 
wiis  not  a  trntle  in  Italy  and  ever)-  man  fought,  with  passion 
yes : — but  still  on  principle  and  with  a  natural  feeling  for  hia 
country ;  such  men  were  more  easily  managed  than  the  mer- 
cenary gladiator  of  after  times. 

Had  Semifonto  capitulated,  Pigli's  intention  was  to  demand 
twelve  IiostHges  and  pkce  a  Florentine  governor  over  it:  in 
the  flush  of  victory  be  suddenly  determined  on  the  horrors  of 
a  stonn ;  but  now,  moved  by  compassion,  was  willing  to  resums 
his  first  design  provided  that  the  venerable  Messer  Scotto 
were  one  of  the  hostages.  The  indignant  though  vanqnished 
citizcus  sternly  resisted  this,  and  refusing  to  give  up  their 
ancient  magistrate,  Pigli  with  some  magnanimity  accepted  tho 
two  consuls  in  his  stead. 
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These  terms  being  settled,  the  victor  retired,  but  soon  in 

complete  armour  reentered  at  the  bead  of  his  troops  and  occupied 

the  mariMt-place ;   he  then  summoned  the  Lion  Tower  and 

Citadel  both  aa  yet  uninjured ;  the  former  surrendered  but 

the  latter  steadfastly  refused,  and  still  shot  so  keenly  that  no 

street  was  safe  from  its  misailea.  no  Florentmea  could  show 

themselves  with  impunity.     CaTalcante  was  sent  with  a  flag 

ot  trace  but  met  only  oppositioQ,  and  Cbi&rito  nettled  at  this 

unexpected  repulse,  was  about  to  make  a  general  assault  when 

Albert  Seignior  of  San  Gimignano,  and  old  Scotto  of  Semi- 

iimte   implored  his  forbearance  until   they  had  tried  their 

influence  with  the  stubborn  Dainello.    This  faithful  officer 

obeyed  his  chief  but  demanded  terms  for  the  garrison  which 

had  fulfilled  its  engagements  by  resiatit^  to  the  last     "  As 

for  myself,"  he  added,  "  I  promised  to  die  in  defence  of  the 

Kocca  or  only  surrender  to'  him  from  whom  I  received 

it  in  ctmrge :    had  it  been  necessary  I  was  ready  for  the 

fonner,  but  have  been  required  only  to  perform  the  latter 

and  thus  haye  redeemed  my  pledge ;  and  I  will  serve  the 

Florentines,  or  any  others  that  trust  me,  with  «qual  fidehty 

whenever  it  may  please  Heaven  to  send  me  &  master." 

Chiarito  struck  by  his  noble  conduct  replied    "  A  brave 

man  who  is  faithful  to  his  trust  deserves  no  blame,  but  on 

the  contrary,  praise  and  admiration  even  from  enemiea ;  and 

added  that  his  gallant  conduct  should  be  made  known  to  the 

Florentines  by  whom  it  waa  certain  to  be  appreciated."     So 

saying  he  threw  over  Dainello's  neck  a  golden  chain  and  medal 

on  which  was  stamped  the  Lily  of  the  Florentine  Republic 

The  citadel  was  then  occupied,  strict  discipline  preserved, 
and  hostages  sent  to  Florence,  whore  public  satisfoction  ran 
high  at  this  fortunate  conclusion  of  a  war  that  promised  results 
eo  different,  while  many  citizens  immediately  repaired  to  Semi- 
foQte  curious  to  examine  a  place  of  such  interest  to  their 
countiy.    The  articles  of  capitulation  were  soon  definitively 
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arranged :  the  dtadel  uid  a  certain  portion  of  di«  nunptrts 
were  U>  be  demoliBhed :  twenty-aix  denui  U  be  annnallj  pnd 
tor  each  hearth  with  the  accustomed  exceptkm  ot  ptieali  and 
solUtera;  and  the  inbabitanta  were  not  to  eettlv  in  other 
places ;  acme  other  atipulationa  of  minor  importance,  aftar  tfaa 
completion  of  which  Semiionte  aa  pait  of  the  Contsdo  wu  to 
be  received  under  the  protection  of  the  senate  and  paople  «f 
Florence  and  a  recoociliauon  at  the  aame  time  eSscted  with 
San  Gimiguono*. 

Semifonte  after  this  seema  to  have  repented  oS  its  nb- 
miiteion,  ax  a  tliird  war  is  indirectly  mentioned  in  1SO0, 
probably  again  eicitod  by  Siena.  There  are  is  bict  dialinet 
indications  of  existing  hostilities  at  that  period,  fbr  W» 
iind  that  Uildebraiidioo  da  Quercieto  on  being  released  Cram 
captinty  promiaes  not  to  act  against  Florence  in  her  war  with 
that  town  or  even  to  reside  there ;  which  promise  being  oon- 
aidercd  insufficient  he  ftmher  engages  with  one  oompaniou  to 
accompany  the  Florentine  army,  if  required,  to  the  wart'  This 
probably  terminated  iu  the  entire  ruin  of  Semifonte,  aa  by  a 
decree  supposed  to  have  passed  soon  after  this  ezpeditioo  tba 
people  were  dispersed,  the  town  ruined,  and  eveij  vestige 
swept  away :  the  Bemifontines  emigtated  to  Certaido,  Flomcev 
San  Gimignano,  and  other  places,  and  eren  the  very  name 
of  that  commumty  no  longer  exists  in  the  map  of  Tuscany  J, 

*  S.  Ainnijralo,  Lib".  i°,  p.  6fi. — O.  Pact  da  Oerlaidn  (gnat  great  gnnd- 

Villiitij  Ob.  *,,  r.  30.— P*ca  il>  Cbi^  nn  of  Mmkt  Seotta)  who  WM  ban 

taldo  Gucnu  di  SrmlfoaU.  in  1273,  iboul  •ixtf-rour  7Mn  iAr 

t  B.  Amminita,  Lib.  i",  p.  69.  lbs  dolh  of  hit  ancMtor  Scotto  ud 

}  Th«  hill  of  Spmifimt*  wu  mM  in  MVenlT-one  after  the  sege.     He  wm 

ISG'l  to  Pilippo  di  Vuini  di  Pelrog-  ■  cotemponrjr  tad  ftiond  of  Gionuuii 

ntno,  from   which  it  derim  iti  ec-  Vilkni    u    hit  father  had   bMD   of 

tual  name  of  PcttvffHano,  but  now  Dinlr,  Oioran  Boccaccio,  and  Chelfad, 

belongi   to  the  Ctfiponi  Onuiy.     In  &ther  of  lliat  nonliet,  aad  took  peat 

the   •erentomlh  century  there  were  paiiu  bnlh  from  tradition  tad  muD' 

Hill  wnne  pilailan  and  the  mini  of  a  ecript  hiitory  pmerred  in  hi*  own  and 

chapel  remaining.    The  above  aeroDnt  other  diapened  Semifontlnebiiiilicato 

of  the  ^mifanlinc  war  ia  taken  itlniMl  coll  ectnuteruli  for  fail  narratiTe,  which 

whollj'  fkom  the  andent  chronicle  of  bean  itnuig  marlu  of  genenl  riaeaitj. 
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ThoB  ended  the  war  of  Semifonte  whose  hietorj  is  offered  as 
an  interestii^;  though  miniature  pictnre  of  the  rise  uid  iall  of 
independence  end  internal  freedom  amongst  the  Italian  towns, 
and  not  an  uninteresting  example  of  the  civil  and  militarj 
mannera  of  tha.t  age  and  country. 


ColemparM7  Honutfai. — Bo 
Otbo.— Pups  Iimixxiit  III.— Englud  :  King  Jobo.— Scotlud  ; 
lioD. — FniuBZ  Plullp  AngiutuL— Greek :  Emperor  Alexiui  111. 

Some  of  bit  iafunnition  wu  eitrut«d  per  i^fuggir  Ittn^eaa."     TIiu  ii  the 

from    tfae    piinte   neonJi  of  aemi-  oolf  iaabx  tint  I  biTs  wen  cut  «a 

bntiiw   magiitimtca  kept   during    itj  (he  •uthentidt]'  of  Pace'a  nuntiir^ 

pweperltr  end  ai   the  period  of  Iti  wbichbDwerernurlMhfgtiljroolonted, 

deemictian  g  uul  though  he  don  not  ■>  well  from  the  nulan  of  tndilioul 

uj   thtt   he  guned   uf  of  hli  in-  ilorici  u  Ihe  uiul  iacliaalKni  of  > 

Ibnutisa  baa,  UiOM  who  -wm  icton  bllen  people    to  mignify  wbit  thej 

in  the  «niila  he  lelitee,  bii  iDmcdiMo  once  veie.      Donato  Velluti   in   bta 

infbnDuIi  did.     DotuId  Tetluti    in  CfaroniclB  ilwie  mmtiDtiid  doioibei 

hii  Cbronlela  telli  na  that  hia  gmit-  Bcmifoiite   i*   "  A  vrry   lar^t   Unm 

fiud&lher  Bonucono  Veltati  vbo  vnA  gnat  familiti,  and  raeei,  and 

""'      '""            "  lumminibUpeoplt.aHitmanj/hHghtt 

of  the  Ooldtn    ^wr;   vhitA  madt 

vuni  DC  tntni  UTe  iKn]  at  leait  '^a  grtat  tear  wtC'l  tlu  city  qf  Ftorentx." 

}«n   old    and    therefore    capable   of  The  Chnmicle  of  Fue  da  Cettaldo 

girlug  Pace   <bani   in  1273}   a  full  wai  fint  publiihed   and  without  mj 

aeeoont  of  what  be  ww.     It  ia  trae  eipniaion  of  doubt  aa  to  it*  aulben- 

that  Velluti  died  aaaj  jtm  befon  tidtj,  bj  Doctor  Oiovanni  Targioiw 

Pare  wrote   or   prebalpl/  thought   of  Tonetti,   a  great  authority,    in    hii 

wiiCiBg,  and   then  onlf  for  ■  lamilj  "  Viaggi;'"   and   afterwanli  with  aa 

record  which  became  aftarwardi  much  ample  and   Tcr;    uacful  Gloaaary   is 

damaged  and  «ai  tnlorcd  and  cojued  I7i3  Irom  an  utdeot  HS.  luj^waed 

by   bia    ton    Piero    in    1354.      The  to  be  the  lame  copied  bj  Pace's  aon 

Canooico  Salvini  in  hii  preface  to  the  Piero.      The   "  Annali    di    SaM»t 

Chivaiclc  of  Buonaccoru  Pilti  (a  do-  dtlla  TO»a"  alio  ipeak  of  both  ei- 

icendantoftheBemifontiDe}  while  be  pedltioui  in  1199  and  1202.     Bevenl 

■dmita    the  inaJD   fivti    and   namei,  other  wrilera   do    the  Mine,  and  the 

declare*  the  namtive  of  Paoe  lo  be  public  documsutt  aa  well  ai  the  in- 

■■  abninUlif    apocryphal,"    without  temal  evidence  of  Psce'i  work,  which 

howerer  aatigning  anj  ipecifie  reaaon,  aeenu  to  have  been  Intended  only  aa 

obIt  "  ^cneroJ  reacort^ "  which  for  a   piitate    familj   record,  give    it  a 

the'  lake   of  brcTltj  he  tetli  na  be  truthful  character  that  ia  not  eaj  to 

wilUwlda.    ■■  OU  gm  ai  troloMiano  sbliteiate. 


vLOBUfTuni  BieiOBr. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FROH    A.a    ItOt   TO   A.D. 


The  capture  of  Semifonte  was  soon  followed  by  peace  in  the 
Mugello  ajid  the  destruction  of  Cambiato,  which  left  FloreDca 
for  a  while  in  tranquillity ;  her  general  success 
struck  forcibly  on  the  ueigbbouriug  chiefs  and  com- 
munities and  altered  their  treatment  of  both  vassals  and  weaker 
neighbours ;  for  in  her  was  always  to  be  found  a  willing  and 
powerful  liberator,  not  however  so  much  from  sympathy  m 
ambition  and  national  interest. 

Thus  Mont«pulciano  although  legally  pronounced  to  be  a 
Senese  dependency,  tendered  her  allegiance  to  the  Florentines 
and  engaged  never  to  acknowledge  herself  as  belongii^  either 
to  the  contado  or  diocese  of  Siena ;  to  make  peace  or  war  at 
their  bidding  and  e.\empt  them  from  all  lolls  :  to  offer  yearly 
at  the  Baptist's  shrine  a  waxen  torch  of  five  pounds'  weight 
besides  ten  silver  marks,  or  fifty  pounds  of  "good  Pisan 
danari." 

The  Connls  of  Capraia  confiding  in  the  strength  of  their 
castles  scorned  Florentine  power  and  infested  both  banks  of 
the  Amo ;  robbing  merchants,  ill-trea^g  travellers,  and  com- 
mitting numberless  outrages  on  the  peasantry:  Florence,  too 
proud  for  such  bearding,  sent  an  expedition  against  Mal- 
borghetto,  a  walled  town  on  the  \eh  hank  of  the  river 
opposite  to  Capraia,  with  directions  if  successful  to 
attack  the  latter;  but  this  being  deemed  too  hazardous  and  ia 
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order  to  bridle  the  counts  of  Caprua,  a  fortress  yna  erectod 
OD  the  hiU  immediately  above,  under  tbe  name  of  "  Mmtt 
Lupo"  as  intended  to  devouT  the  gosts  al  the  "  Caprata  "  *. 

The  people  of  Pistota  having  in  MIOH  token  Monte  Murio 
from  the  Counts  Guidi  then  in  slhsnce  with  Florence,  that 
fortress  was  recovered  by  her  assistance ;  but  like  the  Floren- 
tines Pistoia  erected  another  over  against  it,  which  was  named 
Montale,  and  these  chiefa  perceiving  the  difficulty  of  mun- 
taining  their  position  sold  Monte  Mnrlo  to  Florence  in  1309. 

Between  Siena  and  the  latt«r  state  from  their  balanced 
strength,  geegrsphicsl  position,  and  pohtical  otgects,  discord 
was  continually  ei^endered:  Florence  became  jealous  of 
Siena's  acquisition  of  Montalcino,  and  fearing  that  it  would  be 
followed  by  an  attempt  on  Montepulciano  resolved  indirectly  to 
foment  a  war  by  reviving  old  disputes  about  territorial  boun- 
daries, and  more  openly  by  laying  siege  to  the  Castello  di 
Toniano  which  Sieua  was  bound  by  treaty  to  protect.  The 
latter  however  being  secretly  bent  on  the  acquisitioa  of 
Montepulciano  wa!b  ready  to  receive  any  terms  that  did  not 
interfere  with  this  object,  and  by  referring  their  territorial 
claims  to  the  PodesttL  and  consuls  of  Pt^gibonsi,  who  decided 
against  them,  the  Senese  avoided  foreign  war  but  kindled 
such  a  flame  of  internal  fire  that  Montepulciano  was  nearly 
forgotten  in  Uie  long  and  lastiog  scenes  of  civil  tumult  it 
occasioned  f. 

After  Malboi^etto's  destruction  and  the  foundation  of 
Monte  Lupo  the  lords  of  Capraia  psid  more  respect 
to  Florence,  imd  towards  the  end  of  1Q04  resolving 
to  make  their  peace  deputed  Count  Guide  Borgognone  with 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  that  republic.  He  engaged  for  him- 
self and  the  people  of  Capraia  to  pay  twenty-six  danari 
annually  for  each  house;    to    make  peace  and  war,  except 
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agunat  (he  emperor,  at  the  oomnuuid  of  Florenee,  tad  to 

resign  all  their  poBBeaaious  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amo  into 

her  haods  as  a  pledge  of  fidelity ;  for  which  (bey  were  to  be 

supported  against  every  foe,  and  Capnua  was  not  to  be  deetro^ 

without  their  own  consent 

The  year  1307  was  remarkable  at  Florence  for  a  ecxDideto 

change  in  the  form  of  executiTe    government  from  that  oS 

oonsula  to  a  Podesta  with  very  extensive  anthoriW; 

A.D.  IIOT.  .  ,  ,     .       ,  ,         .   .     . 

Its    tendency  wis    to   spread    mr  beyond  .onginal 

limits,  and  ultimately  absorb  all  the  ancient  consular  joriediO' 

tion;    yet  the  principle  of  being  ^emed  by  a  stranger 

unbiassed  by  local  prejudices  and  affections  was  tbeoretioallf 

good  and  to  a  great  ext«nt  beneficial  in  practice,  but  it  finally 

ooacentrat«d  immense  powers  in  the  hands  of  a  single  persai 

which  dashing  with  the  equalising  notions  of  pure  denwcntcy 

did  no  service  to  freedom ;  it  accustomed  the  people  to  look 

up  to  one  supreme  hand  as  the  arbitrator  of  all  their  dispntea 

and  the  judge  of  all  their  erron,  whether  ciril  criminal  or 

political ;  and  that  hand  was  armed  with  almost  unlimited 

povrers  which  were  rarely  questioned   however   despotically 


The  civil,  criminal,  and  military  authorities  were  personified 
in  thia  high  functionary  who  might  usually  be  seen  distri- 
buting justice  in  every  part  of  the  tity  and  contado  followed  by 
a  splendid  court  with  assistant  judges  in  both  branches  of  the 
law ;  or  again  leading  the  citizens  and  auxiliaries  to  war  in  iU 
the  military  parade  and  pomp  of  mtyesty.  It  is  true  that  hia 
powers  lasted  but  a  year ;  latterly  only  half  that  period  ;  (hat 
he  waa  seldom  re-appointed  and  only  after  long  intervals;  that 
he  waa  forced  to  stand  a  severe  scrutiny  before  his  departure, 
forbidden  to  bring  a  kinsman  with  him  to  the  d^  of  hia 
government,  rarely  even  his  wife ;  that  he  was  interdicted  fixim 
mixing  familiarly  inth  the  citizens  or  receiving  any  attentions 
from  them;   but  all  these  precautions  annulled  neither  the 
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princely  character  dot  deBpottsm  of  the  offics :  iudividiula 
changed  but  the  digniQr  remained ;  and  in  the  turbulence  of 
the  miLDj  there  were  still  those  who  afterwards  languished  Ita 
the  authority  of  one. 

The  creation  of  a  "  CapUano  del  Popolo  "  first  checked  tiie 
Fodesta's  power,  but  aa  there  will  be  hereafter  more  to  say  of 
both  these  offices  it  is  now  only  necesaaiy  to  observe  that  a 
Fodesta  was  created  not  only  because  the  consols  had  become 
partial  in  the  distribution  of  personal  juatioe  by  iaTouring 
the  party  that  supported  their  own  election,  bnt  alao  to 
prevent  dlsseDsioaB,  oBiaitieB,  and  aft«r  vengflanoe  on  the 
judge  when  no  longer  protected  by  official  dignity*. 

A  TigoTous  and  impartial  execution  of  the  law  in  fiict 
required  much  enei^  when  almost  every  sentence  in  criminal 
and  political  cases,  if  great  citizens  were  involved,  made  all  the 
armed  force  of  government  necessary  to  give  it  life,  end  occa- 
sionally carried  destructioa  to  the  culprit's  dwelling:  the 
individual's  cause  was  always  espoused  by  his  friends  and 
kiadred  and  the  government  being  itself  a  fiiction  was  ever 
either  a  partisan,  or  an  enemy  to  one  party  or  the  other :  but 
this  belongs  U>  later  times. 

The  first  Podesta  after  this  permanent  revival  of  that  office 
was  Gual&edotto  Grasselli  of  Milan  who  occupied  the  epis- 
capal  palace  the  old  seat  of  government  in  Matilda's  day,  for  it 
was  long  after  that  any  public  palace  existed.  Dtuing  this 
man's  rule  Florence  reconciled  the  Counts  Guldi  with  Fistoia. 
and  renewed  her  own  quarrel  with  Siena,  because  availing  itself 
of  the  genera]  external  tranquillity,  and  occasional  lulls  in  ito 
own  domestic  quarrels,  that  republic  again  aimed  at  the  con- 
quest of  Montopulciano.  Florence  was  bound  by  honour, 
interest,  and  her  own  inclination  to  assist  this  place,  while 
Siena  confiding  in  treaties  and  the  consequent  obligation  of 
Florence  to  aid  her  in  case  of  war,  had  no  fears  from  that 

■  H.  der  Slebol,  Ub.  U°,  Rob.  64,  p.  73, 
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quarter;  she  «bs  therefore  indignant  not  onlj  at  seeing  a 
Florentine  army  relieve  the  besieged,  hnt  still  more  so  on 
hearing  tliat  it  had  Buiprised  and  defeated  ber  own 
troopa  near  Monte  Alt«,  and  destroyed  that  town.  Untoal 
■ccuaations,  open  and  angry  reproaches,  and  a  breach  of  the 
treaty  of  liiOl,  confirmed  by  that  of  1^03  was  the  language  of 
both,  and  I^lorence  next  year  ravaged  the  adverse  state  up  to 
the  very  walls  of  its  capital.  The  towns  of  Rngo- 
Quigno,  Rapolano,  and  many  others  were  niined, 
the  Senese  beaten  iironi  the  field  and  forced  into  an  igno- 
minious peace  by  which  both  Monteptdciano  and 
Montolcino  were  acknowledged  free  and  indepen- 
dent communities  under  Florentine  protection  *, 

These  successes  ai^;ured  favourably  for  the  new  administia- 
tion  and  Gualfredotto  was  re-elected :  but  success  and  popala- 
rity  are  frequently  as  dangerous  to  freedom  ss  to  indiTidual 
character :  they  are  apt  to  prolong  if  not  perpetuate  the  autho- 
rity of  one  leader  by  repeated  renewals,  until  power  becomes 
confirmed  and  misused  and  the  man  corrupted :  the  peo[de 
discover  when  too  late  tbut  they  have  lost  their  due  inflneoce 
and  must  either  quietly  submit  or  by  stnj^les  and  bbod 
reslere  the  Icf^timate  balaitce. 

The  civil  contentions  in  Germany ;  the  Pope's  partialis  fbr 
Otho  of  Saxony ;  and  Pliilip  of  Suabia's  consequent  exconmraiU' 
cation  which  gave  luuocent  an  opportunity  of  declaring  his 
election  indecorous  and  scandalous,  have  already  been  noticed  ; 
yot  fortune  did  not  forsake  the  anathematised  Ghibeline  : 
Otho  driven  from  Cologne  in  1U(\&  tiiok  refuge  in  England 
wliile  Philip  uid  the  Priest  in  despite  of  all  former  curses  not 
only  became  friends  but  kinsmen  by  a  marriage  between  Inno- 
cent's nephew  Bicordo  and  Philip's  daughter,  with  the  Marcha 

*  Malnpinl,  of.  c—C.  Villuu,  Lib.     G9.— 0.  Makvolii,  Putis  i'.  Lib.  OL, 
v.,(ap.  iTiiii.,  ixxiF.-Stcfiini,  Rub.     p.  45. 
61,  63.— Amminw,  Idb.  i",  pp.  66, 
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of  Ancona  and  Spoleto  as  a  dower*.  This  was  followed  by  the 
reconciliation  of  Otho  and  Philip  in  l^OT.tmd  the  marriage  of 
another  daughter  to  the  former  who  was  forthwith  elected  king 
of  the  Romans  and  eucceesor  to  the  imperial  crown.  But 
Bcarcolj  had  Philip  b^un  to  ei^oj  some  tranquillity  when  he 
fell  beneath  the  da^er  of  Otho  Count  Paletine  in  rarenge  for 
some  pHTate  ii^ury  and  was  succeeded  in  1306  by  Otho  of 
Saxony  wboee  recent  marriage  gave  him  some  r%ht  to  the 
heieditarr  estates  of  his  father-in-law;  and  by  at  once  re- 
nouncing all  claim  to  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  of  which  hia  father 
had  been  deprived  by  fiarbarossa,  he  secured  the  friendship  of 
those  who  actually  possessed  them.  A  second  election  as  king 
of  the  Romans  and  of  Germany  was  deemed  necessary ;  an 
alliance  with  Pope  Innocent  followed,  much  being  promised, 
OS  was  usual  with  the  German  Cusais,  in  return  for  the  impe- 
rial crown  |. 

Ten  years  of  dvil  war  were  thus  ended,  during  which  the 
Italian  slates  confirmed  their  own  independence  and  generally 
enlarged  their 'dominions :  those  of  the  Guelphic  faction  he- 
held  with  pleasure  and  hoped  much  from  an  emperor  attached 
and  related  b>  the  church  and  about  to  receive  his  crown  from 
a  friendly  pontiiT:  they  were  deceived,  and  soon  became  aware 
of  their  foUy  in  believing  that  the  political  sentiments  of  the 
private  prince  would  not  all  be  absorbed  in  the  more  important 
concetns  of  the  emperor,  and  these  were  ever  at  variance  with 
the  church  and  Guelphic  republics^.  No  lasting  friendship 
could  reasonably  be  eipected  because  the  permanent  union 
of  principles  so  utterly  conflicting  as  royalty  and  democracy,  is 
preposterous.  The  Italian  republics  were  jealous  of  any  inter- 
ference with  their  liberty  and  it  was  the  papal  interest  to 
sustain  this  feeling  both  as  a  moral  barrier  against  the  Ctesars 

*  Meant,  Tite  dcgli  Impsntoti.  t  H«iii,  Tite  d«gU  ItnpenUri. — Si»- 

t  Muntori,  AnticluliE*ten.,ucltad     mandi,  Bcp.  luL  ToLii.,  p.51. 
bT  Dediu. 
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and  a  pliTBical  support  of  the  church.  It  conMquentlf  became 
impossible  for  any  pope  and  emperor  Joa^  to  remain  on  friendlf 
terms  even  tliough  thaj  had  no  other  causes  of  discord ;  and 
from  the  moment  of  Otbo's  arrival  in  Italy  he  was  as  modi 
beset  bf  Ghibehne  nobles  sod  deputiea  exclusiTely  attached  to 
the  imperial  cause  as  by  men  of  the  opposite  par^. 

Aft«r  engaging  to  fulfil  all  the  pope's  demsuds  bj  inonusea 
which  cost  little  and  gained  much,  Olho  poithased  bis  Soman 
coronation  in  I'^OO.  It  was  almost  immediately  followed  by 
an  afflay  between  the  two  nations  in  which  eleven  hnndnd 
Germans  are  said  to  have  iallen ;  this  was  the  first  check 
to  thuT  amicable  intercourse :  the  breach  became  wider  by 
Otho's  subsequent  refusal  to  relinquish  the  inheritance  of 
Countess  Matilda  with  other  royalties  which  the  c^hnrch  perti- 
naciously claimed  and  which  the  emperors  easily  admitted  bnt 
steadily  withheld.  They  separated  with  a  mutual  detennina' 
tion  to  code  nothing ;  dispute  soon  kindled  into  anger ;  anger 
into  open  war  and  excommunication ;  and  Otho's  subsequent 
loss  of  the  imperial  throne  completed  the  disaster. 

Such  was  ecclesiastical  power  in  those  days  when  worked  by 
a  skilAil  hand  and  a  pliant  conscience  ;  a  conscience  that  could 
hold  out  oicommunication  as  a  rampart,  a  screen  behind 
which  all  the  base  and  evil  passions  might  pTomiscnonsIy 
associate  with  the  more  devout  and  nobler  sentim^ita  of 
our  nature. 

Doth  exerted  themselves  to  make  friends  and  partisans  in 
Italy,  Otho  at  first  looking  for  support  from  the  Ghibelises 
as  natural  bom  imperialists  while  Innocent  confided  prind- 
pally  in  the  Guelpliic  league  of  Tuscany  which  answered  bat 
faintly  to  his  coll ;  his  great  trust  was  in  the  young  king  Frede- 
ric of  Sicily  whose  gturdianahip  he  had  accepted  with  the  Bole 
view  of  Btrengthcuing  tlie  church  and  keeping  a  prince  in  his 
hands  that  could  be  effectually  opposed  to  imperial  power, 
more  especially  with  a  prospect  of  gaining  over  all  the  Glube- 
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lines  to  the  cause  of  their  own  natural  chieftain.  Completing 
a  long  contemplated  marriage  between  his  young  ward  and 
Constance  of  Aragon  whose  father's  friendship  he  thus  secured 
tegetlier  with  the  countenance  of  Philip  Augustus  and  many 
German  princes ;  he  resolved  to  have  Frederic  elected  king 
of  Germany,  asserting  that  he  had  been  hitherto  unjustly 
deprived  of  the  empire. 

Being  informed  of  these  events  Otho  lost  no  time  in  striking 
an  early  blow  at  his  youi^  rival's  dominiona  and  in  1210  car- 
ried war  into  the  Sicilian  provinces. 

After  considerable  progress  he  was  called  away  by  fresh 
troubles  in  Germany  where  an  anathema  published  by  Siffred 
Archbishop. of  Mentz  declared  that  he  had  forfeited  the  impe- 
rial throne :  many  princes  thus  loosed  from  their  allegiance 
and  corrupted  by  Philip  Augustus  immediately  renouiiced 
Otho 'a  authority  and  leagued  against  him,  so  that  he  was  forced 
into  a  hasty  evacuation  of  all  the  Italian  provinces 
and  suddenly  plunged  into  a  war  where,  besides  many 
other  enemies,  he  found  the  last  and  most  formidable  in  the 
youthful  king  of  Sicily  *. 

Guelpbs  and  Ghibelines  had  now  changed  sides,  the 
former  becoming  under  a  Guelphic  emperor  the  supporters  of 
imperial  prerogative  while  the  latter  were  apparently  meta- 
morphosed into  ecclesiastical  champions:  these  name*  now 
came  into  general  use  in  consequence  of  those  of  "church'' 
and  "empiTe"  having  changed  their  leaders  ;  or  to  speak  more 
clearly ;  because  the  pope  now  found  it  convenient  to  make 
use  of  enemies  for  a  season  as  instruments  to  work  on  the 
errors  of  his  former  friends  and  ruin  their  chief,  his  real  and 
greatest  foe ;  and  this  object  once  accomplished  the  current  of 
fiaction  resumed  its  ancient  channel  \. 

*  HaletpinI,    cap.    di. — Q.     Tillaoi,  PUtini.  File  de  Papi,  p.  2S9. — Mcuii, 

Ub.   v..  Of,   iniii.— 3.  AmminUi,  Vilt  dfgli  Tmper.,  p.   421. — Dpnins, 

Lib.  l-.p.  69.  Riv.,  lul.,  Ub.  j.\.,<xf.  Tiii.,  p.  275. 

t  Hantori,  AduIi,  Addo    1309. —  ^mDodi,  Tal.ii.,if.  £7,  &c 
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In  deepite  of  some  he§ilation  at  tliia  foimidable  enterpriae, 
and  more  miveriiig  on  seeing  the  tears  of  hia  young  and 
beautilul  bride,  Frederic  urged  tiy  Philip  Augustus  and  the 
Ghibclines  set  funvojd  at  cigbteen  or  twenty  yeais  of  age  on 
the  hazardous  euterprise  uf  detliruning  a  reteran  emperor  of 
Germany.  Proceodiug  to  Rome  for  the  Pontiira  benediction  hii 
somewhat  prenmturc  and  aiiibiciaus  request  for  an  immediate 
foronatiun  was  lUscreutly  refiistd ;  Innocent  was  too  waiy  to  let 
slip  suub  [Kitroimge  without  a  solid  exclumge  and  nisely  hastened 
Frederic's  .dopiuturu  for  Genoa  with  his  own  legate  and  four 
galleys  ;  but  any  furtlier  progress  was  arrested  by  the  Lombard 
Guolphs  who  were  all  in  arms  and  ready  to  prevent  his  passage*. 

iVftor  tliree  months  Kpcnl  in  preparotious  and  vain  attempts 
to  proceed  lie  linally  arrived  at  Pai-ia,  where  the  difficulties 
opiHised  to  hia  safely  reaeliing  Cremona  seemed  more  than 
doubled  MM  Ix'th  MUa:i  and  Placcutia  were  against  him:  by  the 
Marquis  of  Este's  aid  lie  however  succeeded  iu  reaching  Coire 
in  the  Orisons  wheru  meeting  some  German  adherents  and 
pusliing  rapidly  on  by  Constanct)  he  arrived  after  muidi  peril 
at  Aix  lu  CliapcUe  and  was  immediately  acknowledged  if 
not  frowned  as  king  of  the  Komaus  and  Germany.  Otbo 
meanwhile  had  been  forced  to  turn  his  arms  against  Philip 
of  France  by  whom  he  was  defeatjid  with  immense  losa 
at  Uouvincs  near  Toumay  in  July  1^14,  and  nerer 
after  recovered  the  uscCTidant:  lingering  on  in  ob- 
si:urity  until  I'iXH  ho  expired  at  tlie  castle  of  Hartzbnrg  after 
receiving  tardy  absolution  by  the  indulgence  of  a  p^ial 
sanction  I, 

Frederic  was  crowned  kuig  nf  Germany  by  SiJTred  in  1215. 
and  at  the  pope's  command  assumed  the  cross  with  a  promisA 
to  make  war  in  Palestine :  this  wily  pontiff  was  in  no  hurry  to 

'  Oinnnonr,  Lib.  it.,  p.  354,  — Meui*,  Tito  Dcgli  ImpenMii,   a. 

+  Mumlori,  Anni  1212, 1213,  12U,    423.— Platiui,  Vite  iv'FnL 
|-2ie.— Suaiondi,  >ol.  ii.,  pp.  5B,  601. 
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mperiol  title  by  a  coronatioc ;  on  the  eontrary,  he 
d  fortune,  and  while  OtLo  lived  it  was  Tainly  demanded 
by  Frederic  for  nhoae  young  end  eproutiog  ambition  the  Holy 
Lttnd  was  deemed  to  be  a  better  and  safer  nuraery.  So  jealous 
indeed  was  Innocent  of  imperial  power  eren  when  wielded  by 
his  own  foBterchild,  "  The  Pneete'  King  "  as  he  was  scorn- 
Ailly  termed  by  Otho ;  that  he  ineisted  on  that  prince's  infant 
son  being  proclaimed  monarch  of  Sicily  in  order  to  weaken  the 
Other's  hands ;  and  Frederic  was  not  only  forced  to  abdicate  in 
his  &TOiir  but  moreover  engaged  to  relinquish  the  administra- 
tion of  Sicily  to  Pope  Innocent  whenever  he  shotdd  receive 
the  imperial  title. 

The  pope  in  fact  might  now  have  asked  anything  of  Fre- 
deric who  Blill  fearinl  of  Otho  was  much  more  ready  to  promise 
than  aft«nrards  willing  to  perform ;  and  except  as  a 
reiterated  assertion  of  claims  which  the  chnrch  was 
determined  never  to  give  up  and  the  emperors  never  to  grant ; 
this  repeated  exaction  of  empty  promises  seems  as  absurd  as  it 
was  for  a  long  time  useless*.  Nor  does  Frederic  appear  to 
bare  been  more  faithful  to  his  word  in  Germany  if  Italian  his- 
torians are  correct  in  tbeir  statements ;  for  on  the  death  of 
Otho  be  humbled  the  German  branch  of  Este  by  depriving  his 
brother  Henry  of  the  Palatinate  in  despite  of  a  previous  agree- 
ment to  the  contraty,  which  he  observed  only  wliUe  appre- 
hensive of  the  deceased  emperor :  by  this  act  the  Guelpbs  of 
Germany  were  left  in  possession  of  Bnmsvrick  alone  which 
they  still  retain,  with  the  important  addition  of  the  British 
Empire  |. 

Innocent  III.  died  in  l!il6  after  eighteen  years  and  a  half 
of  Bucceaaful  enterprise  ;  eager  for  a  Holy  War  and  depending 
prindpally  on  the  Fisans  and  Genoese  for  shipping,  he  was  ill 
his  way  to  reconcile  those  states  when  death  overtook  him  at 
Perugia. 

•  HnnUri,  AoDili,  Adds  1215.     t  Munloil,  Anodi,  Anno  131S. 
H   3 
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Pope  Innocent  III.  may  be  called  the  establisher  of  tem- 
poral ecclesiasticAl  sovereignty  Ht  tiie  impeml  cost :  be  ms  one 
of  the  ablest  aitd  most  glurious  of  pontiib,  a  great  politiciaii 
and  a  grent  jurisconsult,  with  much  skill  in  the  Bpiiitml 
management  of  Christendom ;  he  governed  Sicily  at  will ; 
Itome  bowed  to  a  Beuator  devoted  to  him,  and  all  the  nei^- 
liouriug  cities  acknowledged  his  jxiner:  he  had  a  strong  follov- 
ing  in  tJie  Guelpliic  static  'of  nurthem  and  leuiral  Italy,  and 
the  March  of  Ancima;  wlticb  might  be  considered  liis  donation 
to  tlic  housi'  of  Este:  afier  the  dcatli  of  Azzo  Vl.  in  1214 
was  almost  ready  lo  become  one  of  bin  vassals*. 

for  such  ex|il(iits  the  Holy  See  remains  his  debtor,  bat 
■'  undetilcd  religion  "  and  hujnaiiily  muat  ever  condemn  Ruch 
ati  institution  as  the  Inquisition  established  in  1^00;  an  in- 
stilutioii,  says  liibbon  with  welt  dirccu^d  bitterness,  "more 
odiipted  Ut  coiifirm  tliau  refute  tho  existence  of  the  evil  prin- 
ciple of  t!io  I'aulicinus  the  belief  in  which  it  mas  priii<':)pally 
intended  to  dcstroyf.  Nor  does  ho  dcsenc  less  execration  for 
his  cnisades  agtttnst  the  Pagans  of  Livonia  and  the  simple  un- 
oHcnduig  Albigoois  ;  or  his  enijdoyment  of  the  sanguinary  and 
faiuttii'nl,  but  sincere  and  audacious  Saint  Dominic,  whom  aa 
well  as  tho  more  rational  Saint  Francis,  he  bound  firmly  to  the 
church  by  a  pretended  vUion  of  their  being  chosen  as  its  pecu- 
liar cJumipioiiM*, 

As  tlieiUbigeois  or  Paulicians  under  the  name  ot"Palerini" 
appear  for  a  moment  in  Florentine  liistoiy  it  will  not  be  iire- 
levant  to  tiffer  a  sliort  account  of  a  sect  so  unmercifully  per- 
stwuied  Iwih  in  Asia  and  Euro]ie  by  tliat  implacable  bigotiy 
wJiich,  curtained  in  false  Christianity,  so  raved  and  dreamed  of 
blood. 

"  In    the  profession  of  Christianity,"  says  Gibbon,    "  die 

•Miinlori,  Annili.  Anno  ISIS.  Grmoiy  IX.  in  1233. 

t  Tbs  Trihunal  af  the    Inqiiiutian     }  SiimoDdi,  vol.  ii.,  p.  67. 
ml  t   BubKquvDt  impraveDKnt   ij 
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variety  of  national  character  may  be  clearly  distinguished :  the 
natives  of  Syria  and  Egypt  alandoned  their  lives  to  lazy  and 
contemplative  devotion :  the  wit  of  the  lively  and  loquacious 
Greeks  T^as  consumed  in  disputes  of  metaphysical  theology, 
while  Rome  again  aspired  te  the  dominion  of  the  world." 

But,  according  to  the  same  author,  from  the  begimiisg  of  the 
eighth  century  te  the  last  ages  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  the 
sound  of  theological  controversy  was  never  heard ;  all  oppo- 
sition had  ceased,  and  the  Eastern  church  reposed  in  peaceful 
slumbers.  Nevertheless  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury a  branch  of  the  Manichaoana,  a  sect  that  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  the  doctrines  of  Christ  and  Zoroaster  and  was  con- 
demned by  both  religions,  became  the  great  object  of  persecu- 
tion in  the  East  and  ultimately  led  to  the  reformation  of  the 
Western  world. 

Constantine  Sylvanos  an  obscure  individual  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Samosata  in  Sj-ria  received  a  copy  of  the  New 
Testament  from  a  deacon  who  returning  from  captivity  about 
the  year  660  was  hospitably  entertained  at  his  house.  This 
gift  became  his  only  study  and  the  epistles  of  Saint  Paul  his 
peculiar  recreation  :  tlie  names  of  that  apostle's  disciples  were 
assumed  by  Constantine  and  his  companions  and  the  appella- 
tions of  the  primitive  churches  were  revived  amongst  the 
congregations  they  established  in  Armenia  and  Cappadocia, 
From  their  favourite  saint  it  is  supposed  that  they  tixik  the 
name  of  " Paidieinns,"  but  they  employed  themselves  in  the 
investigation  of  Christianity  at  its  source  with  a  degree  of 
success  that  will  be  variously  appreciated  by  the  different 
persuasions  that  spring  from  our  Saviour's  pure  and  simple 
morality. 

They  acknowledged  two  creative  principles  in  the  universe, 
an  evil  and  a  good  ;  the  former  of  the  visible,  the  latter  of  the 
invisible  world :  visions,  {so  rife  in  that  age)  were  utterly  con- 
demned by   Constantine   along  with  most  other  Uanichcean 
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Opinions;  and  be  justly  compUined  that  the  fellowen  of 
CbriHt  and  Paul  should  be  branded  inth  such  an  epithet  H 
"  Maniehaanitrn." 

Eternity  of  spirit  and  matter  iras  part  of  their  creed,  and  a 
utrong  line  of  demarcation  was  dnmi  betveen  the  Old  and 
Now  TcstaRiEnits  ;  tbe  former  being  by  them  attributed  to  the 
principle  of  evil,  the  latter  to  tho  ispirit  of  beiielicence :  they 
could  not  reconcile  the  crimes  narrated  in  the  first  or  the 
epitbetsofa  "jealmu,"  "  ren^eful,"  "  WmWe"  God,  with  the 
pure  mild  forgivinR,  exalted  ideas  and  feelings  tai^bt  by  the 
last,  of  Ilia  ticnevolence,  bin  justice,  snd  perfection ;  and  they 
accordingly  hated  it  as  the  invention  of  demons. 

Images,  pictures,  relics,  and  tbe  mediation  of  sauta  vera 
alike  excluded  from  their  £uth  the  only  rule  of  which  thqr 
asserted  to  Ijc  tlic  siuiplt:  expressions  of  gospel. 

Believing  in  tlio  ratinnalily  of  the  Christian  dispensation 
tbey  fearlessly  applied  the  divine  fiwulty  of  reason  to  the 
study  of  scripture  while  allegiiiy  was  occoiiionally  brought  to 
the  aid  uf  eipositinn  und  implicit  belief. 

'i'bey  admitted  the  spiritual  advent  of  Christ  but  denied  his 
incarnation;  the  cruciilxion  wiis  to  ihem  lui  unreal  represen- 
tation to  dccinvo  tlic  Jews ;  U)e  mother  of  Christ  but  a  simple 
wiinian  ;  and  men  were  angels  fallen  from  pristine  glory  who 
would  in  due  time  resume  their  fumicr  dignity. 

The  zcniuiis  lalioiirs  of  Conslanline  produced  corresponding 
effects ;  his  disciples  were  recruited  fn>m  the  remnants  of 
Ttnostic  heresy,  from  the  ManicbieanB.  the  Catholics,  end  the 
followers  of  Zoroaster  in  Cappadocia  and  Fontus,  hut  had  no 
other  distinction  tbon  their  aitnple  scriptural  names  or  that  of 
"  Felltiip  Pilifrimi:"  no  gradation  of  rank  «-as  then  tbou^t 
of,  and  tbo  fen-our  of  honest  zenl  and  a  sincere  austerity 
their  most  aivetcd  distinction. 

Cunatantinc  fell  a  martyr  Ia  Greek  persecution  and  was 
Rtoned  to  death  by  a  weak  disciple  as  the  price  of  hia  own 
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pardon  irheii  his  componioDS  binied  shuddenng  from  the 
deed :  as  persecution  continued  their  numbers  increased,  and 
in  one  short  reign  it  is  said  that  a  hundred  thousand  were 
sacrificed  to  the  idol  of  intolerance. 

In  the  nintli  centuty,  from  445  to  480,  being  driven  to 
desperation  they  revolted  in  Armenia  and  the  neighbouring 
prorinceB,  and  joining  the  Saracens  united  the  Koran  the 
Scripture  and  the  sword,  makir^  long  and  bloody  wars  on 
the  Byzantine  princes.  The  Paulicians  of  Thrace  a  colony 
from  those  of  Armenia  successfully  repelled  persecution, 
asaiBted  their  less  fortunate  brethren  and  gained  many  pro- 
selytes even  amongst  the  savage  Bulgarians. 

In  the  tenth  century,  &Toured  by  the  Emperor  Zimices  who 
was  pleased  with  their  bravery,  they  still  flourished ;  Alexius 
Comnenns  endeavoured  to  recover  them  and  for  a  while 
aucceeded,  but  they  deserted  his  standard  in  the  Norman  war 
and  relapsed  into  their  former  heresy.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  their  primate's  residence  was  on  the  confines  of 
Croatia  Bulgaria  and  Dalmatia  and  the  congregations  of  France 
and  Italy  were  governed  by  his  deputies :  the  Bulgarians 
when  first  moved  by  trade,  carried  the  Paulician  doctrines 
along  the  valley  of  the  Danube  and  into  the  heart  of  Bohemia 
where  they  sowed  good  seed  for  Wickliff,  Huss,  and  Jerome  of 
Prague.  The  Armenian  Paulicians  availing  themselves  of  the 
various  caliphs'  tolerance  of  all  Chriatian  sects  carried  their 
opinions  with  their  commerce  into  Africa,  Spain,  and  finally 
into  Languedoc,  a  neighbouring  province  to  Moorish  Iberia, 
where  Baymond  Connt  of  Toulouse  gave  them  shelter  in  and 
about  Albi. 

From  this  centre  the  doctrines  of  the  Albigeois  spread 
rapidly  wherever  the  Provenijal  language  was  spoken  or  under- 
stood, from  Catalonia  even  to  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  In  Italy 
where  they  met,  both  from  west  and  east,  they  were  principally 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  "  Faterini "  or  sufferers,   an 
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appropriate  t«nn,  aai  became  extremely  numerons ;  for  the 
civic  spirit  of  free  cities  seems  to  have  been  generally  un- 
favourable to  persecution,  which  in  the  twelftlicentuiy  had  not 
properly  begun. 

At  Milan  where  they  appeared  about  1170  they  irare  known 
by  Ihe  various  denominations  of  "  Caiari,"  "  Credtnti,"  "  Oax- 
xari "  and  "  Coneorrcnti "  and  tlioi^h  Htill  unpeisecuted  ven 
fiercely  preached  against  by  the  Aivhlishop  Galdino  and  Ms 
clcrgj*. 

Tlie  trade  and  polity  of  Voniee  too  opened  another  door  for 
the  entrance  of  these  sectarii's,  and  their  doctrines  wertt 
silently  propagated  even  in  the  midst  of  Itome  which  th^ 
hated  for  its  idoktiy  and  intolemnce. 

They  were  now  connected  by  a  certain  form  of  episcopal  and 
presbyteriaD  government  nnd  hod  various  shades  of  belief 
amongst  themselves  while  all  agreed  in  denying  tliat  the  real 
body  of  Christ  was  on  the  cross  and  in  the  Eucharist.  Their 
worship  was  simple  and  their  maimers  harmless ;  but  from 
the  first  they  seem  to  have  been  doomed  Ui  sufTering,  and  the 
blood  that  flowed  in  France  rose,  like  the  fabled  waters  of 
Arethusa,  from  an  eastern  source. 

In  Italy  they  were  comparatively  unharmed ;  but  in  I*n- 
guedoc  under  the  auspices  of  Innocent  III.  and  his  instrument 
the  fierce  and  implacable  Dominic  their  ossembliea  disap- 
peared, their  disciples  fled,  and  streams  of  blood  and  mangled 
bodies  filled  their  temples,  to  vindicate  the  jxtntifTs  pure  and 
excliusive  Christianity.  Yet  their  spirit  was  not  crushed,  it 
breathed  secretly  but  unspent,  and  while  it  emitted  bright  hnt 
untimely  sparks  in  WicklifT,  Uuss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  it 
was  silently  preparing  the  way  fur  a  Zuinglius  a  Calvin  and  a 
Lutlier  t- 

•  Vin.  Borghini,  IMKor.,  Pane  W',  p.  ™l.  ii.,  c, : 
557.— Mumiori,  Anrali,  Anoo  1 1 76.  i»ii.,  p.  7S, 
t  Gibbon,  vol.  v.,  t.  UT..-Suinandi,     (Bra  cd). 
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The  PBterini  are  supposed  lo  have  found  their  way  into 
Italy  in  the  elcTenth  century  and  to  Florence  in  the  twelfth : 
there  about  the  year  1312,  a  cert^n  Filippo  Patemon  was 
chief  of  the  sect  with  a.  numerous  foUowing  of  powerful 
citizens*. 

Their  cushim  was  to  discourse  much  and  frequently  at  their 
meetingB,  both  men  and  women ;  and  after  the  preaching  all 
prostrated  themselves  before  the  bishop  who  placed  his  hands 
Buccessively  on  each :  this  ceremony  waa  called  the  "  Con- 
tolalwn  "  from  which  was  probably  derived  their  appellation  of 
"  cofuolati."  Their  hierarchy  consisted  of  four  orders, 
namely,  the  bishop;  the  "elder  ton;"  the  "yoimger  ton;" 
and  the  deacon,  who  succeeded  by  the  imposition  of  hands. 
They  increased  so  rapidly  that  Giovanni  di  Velletri  bishop  of 
Florence  took  some  steps  to  check  their  progress  aided  by 
local,  imperial,  and  ecclesiastical  law,  and  above  all  by  the 
zeal  of  Dominican  and  Franciscan  monks  who  with  all  the 
vigour  and  enthusiasm  of  young  votaries  soon  began  lis  distin- 
guish themselves  in  the  extirpation  of  heresy ;  tlie  former 
by  preaching  and  inijuisitorial  persecution  ;  the  latter  also 
by  preaching,  but  generally  united  to  a  more  Christian-like 
example  of  gentleness  poverty  and  humility. 

Giovanni  da  Salerno  prior  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  and  two 
other  Dominicans  were  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  new  religious  creeds  in  Florence  until  tlie  advent  of 
tlieir  great  Achilles  the  Fra  Pietro  da  Verona,  but  better 
known  as  "  San  PUro  Mardre  "  about  the  year  1S44.  His 
violent  and  overbearing  eloquence  rolling  from  the  pulpit  of 
Santa  Maria  Novella  itiflamed  orthodox  zeal  as  much  as  it 
irritated  heretical  sensibility;  a  band  of  defenders  rallied 
about  the  preacher  and  a  military  order  was  self-created  for  his 
protection.  Amongst  these  was  the  chronicler  Douato  Velluti's 
ancestor  already  mentioned,  a  man  of  great  prowess  and  skill 
*  flimoDS  delb  Tom,  Add*]!,  p.  138. 
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ill  arms  who  lired  one  hundreil  and  tnen^  yean  and  ma 
much  distdnguiglied  in  the  religious  conflicts  that  ensaed*. 

The  militaiy  attitude  taken  Ly  tliis  ecclesiastica]  champion 
and  his  niouastio  followers  produced  a  Bimilar  effect  on  the 
Paterini  nlio  thus  driven  to  extremities  openly  defied  the 
church  and  dnred  its  preachers :  stiuabldea  Boon  commenced, 
occasional  nlTmys  and  tumulls  sucr«cdcd,  and  then  pitched 
battles  in  tlia  etrcets  of  Florence  nf^iin  a«-akened  the  echm  of 
lier  toners  and  temples.  Tlie  tall  dark  form  of  Fietro,  yonng 
ardent  and  robust,  was  seen  grasping  a  red-croes  banner  and 
with  nil  tlie  spirit  of  eloijuence  leading  his  mad  crusadeia 
into  blood.  Two  great  haltka  took  pbwe,  and  in  both  the  P«- 
terini  vere  defeated  :  both  s{K)tH  are  still  marked  by  columns  ; 
one  at  the  Crocc  al  Trehhio,  the  ntlior  at  Santa  Felicita, 
and  the  saint's  standard  is  yet  preserved  and  even  occasion- 
ally displayed  to  refresh  the  faith  of  a  devout  and  admiring 
public  f.      After  these   two   defeats    the    Paterini   gradually 

•  Thore  ia  an  inliiwting  nccnunt  of    f.ai  t  ilislanw  cqumi  lo  3  or  4  milet, 

KcflOT  in    thr  Chronicle  of  hit  <lc-  unin  an  rDDrmaiu  dinner,  Uld  Ihiu 

Kf ndnim  Klio  drwribM  Con..  VtUnti  pint  liin  luller  d»ti.     Il  wu  «i  ihil 

It  ■  nun  of  t;mt  ttniun  uid  rohiiU  timr  t)ic  ruilom  to  fo  ftrqnenllj  la 

inske,withtfincn)Dip1['iionandii»)iin  the  "St^{a"   or  public  nrm,   ud 

seamed  in  cvcrv  [lort  with  Ihc  tarn  of  prolmhly  vapour  balhs   of  Florennr, 

inundi;whDtvrnnearhitarithini>>D  fur  woolirn  alone  wa.  worn  aa  nnder 

flnnarnnarlelluitiunicnHildpiiichhia  cloihinK:  in  one  of  thcM  viaiu  Cono 

fleth  vliilc  he  ewild  lukc  any  yonng  Kaliled  hi>  fool  an<t  died,  tut  want  of 

DUO  njngr  nndcT  tlis  pnm'rfiil  pm-  hii  iifiial  ricrrlK,  it  the  age  of  120 

■DK  of  hia  arm.     Blind  for  the  lait  after  \ArfAT>t  hit  children  and  gnnd- 

Iwenty  yeaia  ufhii  life  Lc  wu  «ccu>-  childrrn  u  lie  tnl  in  hii  chair  where 

lomed  U>  lake  dniWraorciw  in  «n  open  he  hml  oiu»ed  liimirlf  to  be   plarcd 

corridor  that ntrndeil  the whok' length  for  the  pnrp.>«:     aniongat  the  latter 

of  hia  houar  litnaled  in  what  ia  now  wai  the  fa[h«r  of  Donato  who  nlata 

the  »  Via  Uofiyio-  and  upon  which  the   alory.     Thia    family   of   Vellud 

hia  three  ehambet-  opi^ned  :  thl>  wM  emipated  from  Bcmifonle,attho  deg* 

Ihe  lint  houK  huill  upon  t1»l  ipot,  of  which  in  1302,  Com  muat  hkve 

then    called    "  Cattalina. "    from    a  been  21)  yean  old  and  IhrnlbTt  eould 

ainglehouacwhicheloodihereninongat  hare  given    much  information  aboot 

the  gardena ;  aflervardo  "  Via  ifag-  that  irpnblir.— (OonOCH  <ft  DemotO 

ffiore,"  and  now  "  Maggio."     Here  "-"-■  —  "  '   ""^ 
old  Com  uwd  to  walk  befon  break- 
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dimhuBhed  and  were  little  heard  of  in  Florence  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  the  Veronese  monk  who 
was  mnrdered  in  Lomlmrdj  about  the  year  1253  is  aaid  to  owe 
the  hononts  of  martyrdom  to  the  vei^ance  of  these  fugitives*. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  spirit  of  political  as  well  as 
religions  party  began  to  rise  as  early  as  11 77,  and  excepting 
some  short  intervals  of  uneasy  repose,  remained  in  a  state  of 
violence  until  1183.  From  this  epoch  there  are  no  accounts  of 
eetaal  war  within  the  city  until  1215  :  but  nearly  five  years 
of  hard  fighting  between  two  great  tactions  of  undiminished 
force  WBB  unlikely  to  be  followed  by  a  dead  calm  eicept  from 
exhaustion;  or  by  any  oblivion  of  injury  in  an  age  and  country 
where  revenge  waaaduty,  not  acrime. 

The  great  power  and  independence  of  the  newly  created 
Podesta  together  with  external  hostilities,  probably  assisted  in 
maintaining  peace  in  a  city  that  prided  itself  on  being  founded 
under  the  protection  and  ascendant  of  Mars,  and  therefore 
doomed  by  (ate  to  everlasting  troubles.  Hence  Roccuzzo  de' 
Uozzi  is  made  by  Dante  to  say, 

••  lo  fui  de  11>  dui,  chi  Del  BtliaUi 

CingiA  'I  lirimo  Padrone,  onde  eiperquMlo 
Semprc  con  1'  uu  <u«1»  &t4  tri>l»+." 

and  moquillltynttond,  tbe  cruuden  bj  Tiddeo  Onddi  and  npcnent  8u 

orcmptuni  of  the  Bigallo,  or  of  iSmta  Kero  Marti™  preKntiiig  the  red-cnxi 

ifaiia,mrBei  their  eulhuaium  lo  (lie  bsDoerta  twelve  diatinguithed  dlizcni 

then   uuful  Bod  humane  purpoK  of  nhote  dreaa  and  ahicld  b»r  the  game 

fonnding  hoapilali  for  pilgrimB.     The  device.    The  columna  above  mcntiooed 

Bigallo  &V9  mDea  eaal  of  Floreitce  m$  can   icareelj   be    nid    to  have    been 

tbe  fint,  and  the  beautiful  building  erected   in   CDmrnemoralion   uf  these 

of  Ihat  name  in  Florenw  vhich  ivaa  viitoriea    nhliough     ibej    mark    the 

originallj  tbe  Knigbt'i  Guard  Houae,  loealil; :    Ihat    of  Croce  al  Trebbio 

aflerwardg  an  oiator)'  of  Stnti  Maria  paaiei  for  the  work  of  Giovanni  PiiaDO* 

and  their  ordinary  retidcnce,  in  the  (Fide  OMCrvatoreA'orrad'na, vol. ilL, 

dajtofCorimoI.  beome  a  refuge  for  f.   191,   who  dtea  the  Chronicle  of 

abandoned  children  and  orphan!  who  Saint  Antonio  bilhop  of  Florence), 

were  educated  untU  Gl  for  aervice  and  •  Muratori,   Annali,  Anno    1253.— 

then  aent  to  tbe  ficlda  aa  agricnltuial  Crouaca  di  Donalo  Tcllntl,  p.  91. — 

labonren  orierTanta,&c    The  Freaco  Oiaervatore  FloRnlino,  vol.  J.,  p.  96; 

foiatiDg*  Btill  viiibla  OD  tlic  mill  an  voLui.,p.l88.    flafmio, Canto  ziii. 
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Disputes  which  had  bo  long  occupied  the  attention  of  Italy 
were  not  without  participation  iu  Florence,  where  the  qnanela 
of  church  and  empire  did  not  fail  to  create  two  adveree 
opinions,  but  as  yet  confined  to  words  :  the  prevailing  politics 
being  Giielphic  and  papal,  while  the  opposition  led  by  Uberti 
was  entirely  imperial,  were  accidental  circumstances ;  but  com- 
bined with  and  as  it  were  grafted  on  local  politics,  drew  s  dis- 
tinct line  between  contending  factions  snii  foreboded  mischief  ♦. 

In  the  year  r-iK)  ncuonling  to  an  ancient  manuscript  pub- 
lislied  from  the  lluonilelmoiiti  library,  I^Icsser  Mazzingo 
Tcgrini  de'  Mazzinghi  invited  many  Florentines  of  high  nnk 
to  dine  at  his  villa  near  Campi  alwut  sLx  miles  from  tie 
capita! :  while  still  at  table  the  family  jester  snatched  a 
trencher  of  meat  from  Messer  Ubcrto  degli  lu&ngati  who 
nettled  at  this  impertinence  expressed  his  displeasure  in  terms 
so  offensive  tliat  MesserOddoArrigliidc'Fifanti  as  sharply  and 
unceremoniously  rebuked  him  :  upon  this  Uberto  gave  him  the 
lie  and  Oddo  in  retnm  dealied  a  trencher  of  meat  in  his  face. 

Eveiything  was  immediately  in  confusion ;  weapons  were 
soon  out,  and  while  the  guests  started  up  in  disorder  young 
Buondclmonte  de'  Uuondcmonti.  tlio  friend  and  companion  of 
Uberlo,  severely  wounded  Oddo  Arrigbi. 

The  party  tlien  separated  and  Oddo  cfllled  a  meeting  of  his 
friends  to  consider  the  olTence :  amongst  them  were  the 
Counts  Gangftlandi,  the  Uberti,  Amidei,  and  Lambert!,  who 
unanimously  decided  that  the  quarrel  should  be  quietly  settled 
by  a  inarrisge  between  Uuondelmonte  and  Oddo's  niece,  the 
daughter  of  Messer  Lamberluctio  di  Capo  di  Potite,  of  the 
Amidei  family.  This  proposition  appears  to  have  been  uidieai- 
tatingly  accepted  by  the  olfenilcr's  family  as  a  day  was  imme- 
diately nominated  for  the  ceremony  of  plighting  Ids  troth  to 
the  destined  bride. 

During  tlie  interim  Madonna  Aldruda  or  Guatdrada,  wife  ef 

*  Leon,  Arclino,  tnaiUted  bj  Dooito  Acdiiolo,  Lib.  i",  p.  37,  (ed.  1493), 
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Forese  de*  Donati  sent  privately  for  young  Buondelmonte  and 
thus  addressed  him  *.  "  Unworthy  Knight ! — What ! — Hcut 
"  thou  accepted  a  wife  through  fear  of  the  Fifanti  and  Uberti  ? 
"  Leave  her  that  thou  hast  taken,  choose  this  damsel  in  her  place 
"  ajid  be  henceforth  a  brave  and  honoured  gentleman,'"  In  so 
saying  she  threw  open  the  chamber  door  and  exposed  her 
daughter  to  his  view :  the  unexpected  apparition  of  so  much 
beauty,  as  it  were  soliciting  his  love,  had  its  usual  conse- 
quence ;  Buondelmonte's  better  reason  was  overcome,  yet  he 
had  resolution  to  answer.  '^  Alas!  it  is  now  too  late  / "  **  No,'* 
replied  Aldruda ;  **  thou  canst  even  yet  have  her ;  dare  but  to 
take  the  step  and  let  the  consequences  rest  on  my  head" — "  /  do 
dare"  returned  the  fascinated  youth,  and  stepping  forward 
again  plighted  a  faith  no  longer  his  to  give. 

Early  on  the  tenth  of  February,  the  very  day  appointed  for 
his  original  nuptials  Buondelmonte  passed  by  the  Porta  Santa 
Maria  amidst  all  the  kinsfolk  of  his  first  betrothed,  who  had 
assembled  near  the  dwellings  of  the  Amidei  to  assist  at  the 
expected  marriage,  yet  not  without  certain  misgivings  of  his 
faithlessness.  With  a  haughty  demeanour  he  rode  forward 
through  them  all,  bearing  the  marriage  ring  to  the  lady  of  his 
choice  and  leaving  her  of  the  Amidei  with  the  shame  of  an 
aggravated  insult  by  choosing  the  same  moment  for  a  violation 
of  one  contract  and  the  consummation  of  a  second;  for  in 
those  days,  and  for  centuries  after,  the  old  Roman  custom  of 
presenting  a  ring  long  before  the  marriage  ceremony  took 
place  was  still  in  use. 

Such  insults  were  then  impatiently  borne ;  Oddo  Arrighi  as- 
sembled his  kindred  in  the  no  longer  existing  church  of  "  Santa 
Maria  sopra  Porta"  to  settle  the   mode   of  resenting  this 

*  Tbe  houfict  of  the  Donati  N.  E,  jcuit  of  walls ;    but  the  ancient  resi- 

of  Santa  Croce  were  fxx)babl3r   not  dence  was  situated  in  the  place  fatill 

erected    until  after   this   transaction  bearing  their  name  detached  from  the 

aa  they  are  beyond  the  second  cir-  Via  del  Corso. 
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afTront,  and  the  moody  aspect  of  each  iadividiul  nutfced  the 
character  of  the  meeting  and  all  tho  vindictive  feeling  of  an 
ii^ured  family :  there  were  however  eome  of  a  more  tampente 
spirit  that  suggested  personal  chastisement  or  at  most  the 
gashing  of  Buondelmonte's  &ce  aa  tho  raoat  leasonabb  and 
effectual  retribution.  The  aasembly  paused,  but  Moaca  de' 
Lamberti  starting  Ruddoiilj  forward  exclaimed,  "  Beat  or 
wound  him  as  ye  Hat,  but  fint  prepare  your  ovn  gravti,  for 
wound*  bring  equal  eonsequmices  irlth  tttath." — "  No. — Mate  him 
tnit  hit  deicrtt  and  Ut  him  jxiij  tlie  penally :  but  no  delay. — Up 
and  be  doinff. — Comincinmo  a  fare,  the  poi,  cotafaOocapoha*." 
Tbia  turned  tho  scale  and  Buondelmonte  was  doomed,  bnt 
according  to  the  mouners  of  tlrnt  age  ;  not  in  the  field  whicit 
would  have  been  hazardous ;  but  by  the  sure  though  inglorious 
means  of  noonday  murder ;  wherefore,  at  the  very  place  where 
the  insult  was  otfered;  beneath  tho  battlementa  of  the  Amidei, 
nay  under  tbo  casement  of  tho  deserted  maiden,  and  in  his  way 
to  a  happy  expecting  bride,  vengeance  was  prepared  by  these 
fierce  barons  fur  the  perjurer. 

*  An  obwuro  riprcMion  but  now,  if  Pcrh^ntho  French  exprenion,  "  Cetl 
not  thru  prnverbial.  It  would  «i([-  feprrmur  p<u  ^i  rovfc"  muM  beat 
tx\Sj  Ihut  hiir  mcuurea  arc  duig«i~  trwiiliilg  it,  nr  il  lait  moM  idio- 
oua  >nd  im^tFcctive  ;  but  k  ihiug  cmcD  mitiraQj. — Mn>r>  it  placed  \>y  Duile 
done  never  mnia  a  XeiAa;  thingi  in  thr  9tli  Bolgk  of  HeU  (CuiM 
will  idjuat  ihoniHlvEi  to  ii :  or  t  bold  niiii.) 
dicided  ul  nil!    work  iu  own  way. 

"  Ed  nn  cti  avca  I'  una  t  V  aim  DUO  mom, 
Leianilo  i  monchtrin  per  I'  nun  f.nca, 
S)  chc  'I  aiuigue  hrea  la  ^cin  aoua, 
Gridii :   RicordcMta  anehc  del  Matca, 
Che  diui,  lawo !  capo  lia  nm  &tIJ^ 
E  fu  "1  mil  Kme  per  U  genlo  To«a." 
Then  one 
Maimed  of  each  hanil,  uj>li<led  in  the  gloom 
The  Meedini;  itumpt,  th^t  thof  with  gnr7  ipou 
Sullied  bin  face,  ind  rried ;  "  Remember  Ihcs 
or  Mufcn  loo,  I  vho  slaa  !  ciclaimed. 
The  deed  onrc  doDD  there  i>  tn  end,  that  prored 
A  Kcd  of  sorrow  lo  tlie  Tuican  nee. — Corjfi  Dante, 
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On  Easter  monimg  li215,  the  mvirderera  concealed  them- 
selves  within  the  courts  and  towere  of  the  Amidei  which  the 
youag  and  heedless  bridegroom  was  sure  to  pass,  and  be  was 
soon  after  seen  at  a  distance  carelessly  riding  alone  across  the 
VoalB  Vecchio  on  a  milk-nlute  palirey  attired  in  a  vest  of  fine 
woollen  cloth,  a  white  mantle  thrown  across  his  shoulders  and 
the  wedding  garland  on  his  head.  The  bridge  was  passed  in 
thoughtless  gaiety,  but  scarcely  hod  he  reached  the  time-worn 
image  of  the  Roman  Mais,  the  last  relic  of  heathen  worship 
then  extant,  when  the  mace  of  Schiatto  degli  Uberti  felled  him 
to  the  ground ;  and  at  the  base  of  this  grim  idol  the  daggers  of 
Oddo  and  his  furious  kinsmen  finished  the  savage  deed :  they 
met  him  gay  and  adorned  for  the  altar  and  left  him  with  the 
bridal  wreath  still  dai^ling  from  his  brow  a  bloody  and  ill- 
omened  sacrifice.  The  tidings  of  this  murder  spread  rapidly, 
and  disordered  the  whole  community  of  Florence  ;  the  people 
became  more  and  more  excited  because  both  law  and  custom 
had  awarded  due  penalties  for  faithless  men,  and  death  was 
an  uuheard  of  punishment. 

Buondelmonte's  corse  was  placed  on  a  bier  with  its  head 
resting  in  the  lap  of  his  sfBanced  bride,  the  young  and  beautiful 
Donati,  who  hung  like  a  lily  over  the  palUd  features  of  her  hus- 
band ;  and  thus  united  were  they  borne  through  the  streets  of 
Floronce.  It  was  the  gloomy  dawning  of  a  tempestuous  day, 
for  in  that  bloody  moment  was  unchained  the  demon  of  Blo- 
rentine  discord;  the  names  of  Guelph  and  Ghibeline  were 
then  for  the  first  time  assumed  by  noble  and  commoner  as  the 
cry  of  faction ;  and  long  after  the  original  cause  of  enmity  had 
ceased  they  continued  to  steep  all  Italy  iu  blood. 

It  has  been  shown  that  there  were  already  two  parties 
existing  in  the  commonwealth ;  hut  it  was  not  until  after  this 
outrage  that  the  whole  community  divided  under  the  above 
appellations,  ono  part  siding  with  the  Buondelmonti  who  were 
for  the  most  part  Quelphic  chiefs  and  adherents  of  the  church ; 
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the  other  widi  the  Uberti,  leaders  of  the  Ohibelines  and  p*r- 
tisana  of  the  Empire.  Of  sevens-two  powerful  families  men- 
tioned by  Malespiui,  thirty-nine  joined  the  Buondelmonti'B 
banner  and  thirtj^hree  fought  under  the  colours  of  their  ene- 
mies :  but  many  more  houses  of  distinction  took  pert  in  the  dvil 
war  ;  many  afterwards  changed  sides  through  quarrels  with  their 
chiefs ;  many  of  the  Buondelmonti  who  before  were  Ohibelines 
now  became  Guelphs ;  the  former  were  stigmatised  with  the 
epithet  of  "  I'atfrini,"  and  the  latter  with  that  of  "  TTodUori." 

NeTCrtheleas  an  attempt  at  reconciliation  was  made  in 
1230,  by  marrying  Neri  Piccolino  degli  Uberti  to  the  daughter 
of  liinieri  Zingatii  de'  Buondelmonti,  a  lady  celebrated  for 
her  wisdom  beauty  and  talents.  Trusting  to  this  tie  the 
Uberti  and  some  friends  repaired  with  confidence  to  visit 
Dcrtaldi  de'  Buondelmonti  of  Campi  but  were  treacherously 
attacked  and  beiLteii  back  with  ijcmie  bloodshed :  this  renewed 
the  war  with  greater  violence  and  Neri  dismissed  his  wife  to 
her  own  relations  declaring  that  he  disdained  to  liecome  the 
propagator  of  a  traitorous  brood  from  a  deceitful  stock.  The 
unfortunate  lady  was  then  compelled  by  her  father  to  many 
Count  Pannochino  de'  Pannoclileschi  on  whose  mercy  she 
threw  herself  imploring  permission  to  retire  into  a  convent;  for 
though  abandoned  by  her  husliand  she  protested  that  she  vras 
still  his  wife  and  therefore  never  could  belong  to  another.  Her 
motives  were  respecteil,  her  prayer  generously  granted,  and 
she  immediately  took  the  veil  in  the  convent  of  MontecelU  *. 

Immediately  after  Buondelmonte's  death  a  low  and  angry 
murmur  rolled  sullenly  through  the  whole  Florentine  popula- 
tion and  instinctive  preparations  were  everywhere  in  pn^rese 
for  some  dimly  apprehended  danger :  as  yet  all  was  calm,  but 

•   Codite    Anlito  dc'  BuonJclmonti,  ii^.Rub.  64.— Leon.  Aretino.I.ib.  ii*, 

Sbliihrd   in    Totona   niailraU,    p.  p.  .tT.-S.  Arominlo,  Storit,  IJb.  i". 

3— MttlcipinU    rapi    dv.,    ev.~  p.   71.— Gio».  Vill.ni,   Lib.   t.,  ™pi 

Ulna   Compagni.   IMak   Ftorrntina,  iiiniii..  iTiix. — Mucbianlli,  Slotix 

lib.  i",  p.  3.— M.  di  C  Slefini,  Lib.  Fior.  U bro  i'. 
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dark  donds  veie  gathering  around  ttnd  the  echo  of  distant 
thunder  marked  the  coining  storm.  Each  house  was  armed 
and  fortified;  toners  were  again  mounted  with  warlike  engines; 
SerragU  *  were  erected ;  the  shops  all  closed ;  the  people  in 
painful  doubt,  aud  ancient  citizens  who  remembered  the 
troubles  of  other  times  looked  on  and  trembled.  Nor  was 
their  apprehension  yaia  :  the  curse  of  Heaven  seemed  to  rest 
OB  this  devoted  city  and  with  but  little  cessation  during  three 
and  thirty  years  did  Florence  reek  with  the  blood  of  her 
children !  and  still  they  struggled  but  without  any  advantage 
on  either  side  until  Candlemas  night  of  the  year  1^48  when 
the  Ghibelines  drove  their  adversaries  from  Florence  and  a 
public  act  proclaimed  them  banished  men.  Thus  the  young 
Dcnati's  beauty  like  that  of  the  Grecian  Helena  was  fatal  to 
the  happiness  of  Florence  and  well  might  her  poet  exclaim. 

The  houK  (ram  which  proceeded  ill  TOur  WD, 
Through  thai  juil  anger  that  hath  niin'd  }-£ 
And  CDdcd  all  your  umfltimB  happy  daji. 


Many  would  ftia  rejoice  thai  ni 

ir  Ood  hul  giicD  thee  to  Ema't  mTc 

WhcD  cilT-nrd  thou  finl  didit  itend  thy  nj. 
But  falc  decreed  to  that  grey  tjme-woru  itooe 

Which  guardt  Ibe  bridge  thai  Florence  cut<  in  (min. 

One  victim  id  her  Ual  ud  honn  of  peace,  t 

CoiemporaiT  Monarthi. — Emperore,  Philip  King  of  Gennmnj,  (neiet 
tTDwneil  al  Rome),  Otho  IV.  and  Frederic  II.  a  riial  Emperor. — fope  Inno- 
cent III.— England:  King  John  (died  1216).— France  :  Philip  A aguitn*.-- 
Greece:  Aleiim  IV.  1203.— Utin  Kmp^ror.  of  Conilanlinople  from  1204  M. 
1 381 :  Bsldxin,  Henrj  II.  <1206  to  1216).- Leon  and  Caitile  :  Alphonto  IX. 
— Aragon:  Pedro  II.— Scollaud  :  William  the  Lion,  from  1166  to  1214. 

•  BarriodeL  f  Dante,  Pandito,  Canto  itI. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

FROM  AD.    ItlS  TO   A.C 


To  imagiue  that  a  petty  republic  or  any  independent  com- 
munity may  altogether  escnpo  from  internal  dissension  nould 
be  an  idea  equally  unsupported  by  facts,  histoiy,  or 
'  tho  conditions  of  human  nature ;  the  path  to  great- 
ness ia  much  too  confined  and  crowded  for  impatient  and  self- 
interested  ambition ;  and  tbo  absenco  of  sujierincumbent 
pressure  leaves  tlic  social  moss  in  a  state  of  continual  ebullition. 
Nor  is  this  necessarily  miechicrous;  both  good  and  evil  spring 
from  nno  source,  the  same  sun  hardens  clay  and  softens  wax ; 
it  corrupts,  prosenes,  destroys,  and  vivifies;  the  nature  of  the 
recipient  alone  marking  the  diameter  of  the  influence ;  y« 
tbrougli  every  obstacle  truth  and  intelligence  win  their  way 
imd  something  publicly  useful  is  ever  stricken  out  by  the  shock 
of  conflictuig  interests ;  general  prosperity  though  often 
obslructetl  preserves  its  course ;  and  even  parties  and  indi- 
viduals must  ultimately  submit  their  motives  to  that  public 
opinion,  wliich  judges,  slowly  and  insensibly,  but  seldom  incor- 
rectly. It  ia  only  wlien  commotions  arc  roused  by  ikction,  and 
when  luiiversol  selfislmcss  makes  the  public  good  a  mere 
handmaid  to  individual  interest  tliat  tliese  struggles  are  fatal 
to  the  commonwealth ;  places  arc  then  obouged,  and  faction 
liecomes  tlie  idol,  public  good  the  victim  of  private  cupidity. 
In  such  times  if  a  citizen  gaiu  respect  by  his  honesty,  he  may 
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have  nominsl  followera  but  neither  sincere  adherents  nor  reck- 
less partisans,  and  rarely  on  extensive  influence ;  for  a  cha- 
racter based  on  integrity  nill  only  find  support  amongst  the 
scattered  masseQ  of  patriotism  and  national  sincerity  ;  it  may 
have  the  hollow  plaudita  of  many  but  the  zealous  aid  of  few 
because  few  have  a  disinterested  love  of  virtue  and  true  gloiy. 
Bui  when  power  is  acquired  by  cheap  acts  of  private  service  at 
the  public  cost,  by  corruption  of  justice,  unmerited  promotion, 
the  creation  of  useless  places  for  undeserving  men.  on  auda- 
cious advancement  of  party  objects  and  a  general  prostration  of 
the  public  weal ;  it  imparts  a  noxious  energy  to  party  leaders 
which  being  founded  on  selfishness  can  only  be  maintained  by 
dishonesty.  And  if  along  with  this  there  exist  a  wide-spread 
hypocrisy,  if  cant  spe  piety  and  cloak  ambition ;  if  fonns  super- 
sede religion,  and  virtue  dwindle  to  a  name ;  if  honest  senti- 
ments be  openly  derided  as  visions  of  an  inexperienced  or 
distempered  mind;  ifpubhc  principle  and  character  be  deemed 
mere  articles  of  trade,  and  the  unwary  expression  of  a  chival- 
rous sentimeut  soMy  smiled  to  scorn  amidst  the  refinement  of 
selfish  grandeur ;  if  such  things  cust,  corruption  is  too  widely 
spread  and  the  country  is  nodding  to  its  fall. 

Florence  had  not  yet  arrived  at  this;  there  was  a  fierce 
sincerity  in  the  character  of  her  sons  that  refinement  had  not 
beaten  down  to  the  surface  of  more  polished  vice,  nor  had 
civilisation  smoothed  the  rougher  virtues ;  but  revenge,  am- 
bition, and  restlessness  of  spirit  were  common  to  the  age,  and 
Buondelmonte's  death  gave  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  all ; 
a  spirit  was  then  raised  that  shivered  every  social  relation, 
aggravated  the  struggle  for  power,  and  lighted  up  a  flame  that 
after  enduring  for  ages  was  only  extinguished  with  Florentine 
liberty. 

Although  long  independent,  Florence  was  yet  but  in  the 
infancy  of  freedom :  frugal,  industrious,  and  commercial,  she 
was  also  from  her  own  ambition  and  the  state  of  society  essen- 
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tially  warlike  if  not  miliUry :  the  aristocratie  power  was  impos- 
ii^ ;  the  nobles  were  able  and  willing  leadeis  of  tb&i  fellow 
citizens  both  to  foreign  conquest  and  domestic  strife;  they  bad 
arms,  castles,  and  retainers,  were  once  the  enemies  but  now 
tlie  masters  of  the  state  ;  war  was  their  "art  "and  conquest  was 
popular,  perliaps  necessary  to  the  incipient  republic.  Their 
position  gave  them  an  influence  in  the  conununi^  that  dis- 
creetly used  might  have  enabled  the  ancient  aristocratkal 
government  to  rival  Venice  in  duration,  but  its  abuse  rmned 
tlicm,  and  their  power  declined  from  the  moment  that  an 
indignant  people  became  strong  enough  to  r«pel  their  insolence 
and  usurpations. 

Nevertheless  these  dissensions  pained  the  more  generous- 
minded,  who  unable  to  stop  their  fury  sought  an  honourable 
excuse  for  withdrawing  from  such  scenes  of  domestic 
insanity :   this  and  the  militant  religion  of  the  age 
induced  several  gentlemen  to  Join  the  bands  of  Italian  crusaders 
then  moving  eastward ;  amongst  these  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous was  Bonaguisa  de'  Galigari  as  the  first  to 
scale  the  walls  and  plant  the  standard  of  Florence  on 
the  towers  of  Damietta ;  nor  did  the  rage  of  faction  prevent 
his  fellow-citizens  at  home  from  gaining  both  reputation  and 
territory  in  external  war,  or  from  compelling  the  whole  ancient 
Coutailo  to  acknowledge  llie  supremacy  and  feel  the  growing 
power  of  the  commonweal  tli. 

0tbo"8  death  in  laiB  removed  evei^-  pretence  for  delaying 
Frederic  the  Second's  coronation ;  the  politics  of  Home  were  no 
longer  directed  by  the  sagacious  Innocent,  and  Hono- 
rius  III.,  who  succeeded  him  in  1216  consented  in 
1330  to  perform  that  ceremony.  In  despite  of  ecclesiaslJcal 
rancour  and  German  enthusiasm  Frederic  has  been  described 
by  less  prejudiced  writers  as  a  man  of  active,  refined,  and 
vigorous  intellect;  prudent,  brave  and  generous;  of  great 
bodily  strength  and  personal  beauty :  capable  of  any  fatigue  and 
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eager  for  hme  in  irar  politics  and  litfliature :  he  wks  courteous 
in  disposition,  witty,  and  unusuallj  accompliBhed  in  all  the 
knowledge  and  acquirements  of  the  time :  he  was  conspicuous 
as  a  poet  and  philosopher,  was  master  of  the  Greek,  Latin, 
German,  French,  Italian  and  Arabic  tongues,  and  distinguished 
his  long  re^  by  wise  laws  and  useful  regulations,  yet  was  by 
no  means  exempt  from  the  fierceness  and  cruelty  of  the  age. 
Although  brought  up  from  in^cj  by  one  of  the  ablest  men 
that  erer  filled  the  popedom  expressly  as  its  child  and  champion 
and  even  owing  his  exaltation  to  pontifical  support,  he  became 
one  of  its  bitterest  opponents :  too  early  and  too  long  behind 
tbe  scenes,  and  much  too  aagadous  not  to  detect  the  sob' 
aerrience  of  religion  to  temporal  ambition;  be  spumed  the 
superstition  of  hie  cotemporaries  *,  despised  the  maledictions 
as  be  defied  the  power  of  the  church,  and  incurred  its  anathemas 
because  he  endeavoured  to  diminish  its  riches  and  authority. 
Learning,  justice,  and  magnificence,  are  said  to  have  been 
strongly  conspicuous  in  him,  but  his  Italian  biographers 
haying  been  for  the  moat  port  Ouelpbs  and  churchmen,  the 
stories  related  of  him  may  be  received  as  aspersions  of  sectariaB 
malice  against  an  excommunlcsted  enemy;  even  Matthew 
Pans  changed  his  tone  when  he  was  told  of  the  emperor's 
talking  of  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  church  to  its  primitive 
pover^l. 

The  fote  of  his  friend  and  minister  Piero  dolle  Vigne  of 
Capua,  if  truly  told,  would  nevertheless  impress  ua  with  U 
uniavourable  idea  of  his  mercy  and  magnanimity :  Piero  «B> 
sent  with  Taddeo  di  Sessa  as  Frederic's  advocate  and  repre- 
sentative to  the  council  of  Lyon  which  was  assembted  by  his 

*  It  »u  nported  to  him  oni  di;  tbsl  ono  dxj  becoms   lo  many   Chrilla." 

hii  avmlrj  mre  doing  hihq  injury  to  (AUuiling  to  the  Ckl^lic  belief  in 

■  StU  of  wheat  upon  vliich  he  chedicd  uuDubaumtiation). 

tbem  lod  added  with  a  imilti.  "  Have  i'  Menu,  Tile  de^i   Impendati.-~ 

waa  icapecl  gentledMO  Ibr  theae  ean  Oiiunoae,  Storia  Civile  di   Napeli, 

of  eon  Im  the  Mad  tlwjr  bm  mar  U^-  ^'-i  »P-  '*■ 
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friend  Itmocent  the  Fourth,  nomiuallj  to  reform  the  chorch, 
but  roall;  U)  impart  more  force  and  sokmnit^  to  a  freah 
aentence  of  excommunication  and  deposildon.  There  Taddeo 
spoke  with  force  and  boldness  for  his  master;  bat  Piero  was 
silent ;  and  hence  he  was  accused  of  being,  like  several  others, 
bribed  by  the  pope  not  only  to  desert  the  emperor  but  to 
attempt  his  life,  and  whether  he  were  really  culpable  or  the 
rictim  of  court  intrigue  is  still  doubtful ;  Frederic  on  appa- 
rently good  evidence  condemned  him  to  have  his  eyes  bunted 
out  and  the  sentence  was  executed  at  San  Miniato  al  Tedeeco ; 
being  afterwards  sent  on  horseback  to  Pisa,  where  he  was 
hated,  as  an  object  for  popular  derision  be  died  as  is  con- 
jectured from  the  efiects  of  a  Ml  while  thus  cruelly  exposed 
and  not  by  bis  own  band  as  Dante  believed  and  sung  *. 

At  his  coronation  ambassadon  were  present,  with  magnifi- 
cent retinues  of  distinguished  gentlemen  and  their  retainers, 
£rom  all  the  Italian  states,  and  amongst  these  the  Florentiite 
and  Pisan  embassies  were  conspicuous.  The  two  republics 
were  then  at  peace,  but  a  silly  misunderabuidiDg  at  a  private 
entertiunment  is  said  to  have  caused  those  wars  which  sft«r 

*  E^bun.  del.  Bin^,  Dii.  iv'.  dcUn  tipon  which  the  Utter,  lU  coDfoKd, 
3toru  Piuni. — Giunone,  Lib.  iiii.,  pretended  lo  ilip,  uid  ipilled  the 
cap.  iii". — Daale,  Infemo,  Canto  liil  grcatet  put.  f  rederie't  nufddoni 
S«  alio  Bargi^,  Comment,  od  the  lu-  inensied,  both  were  irapriioned,  and 
ferno. — T^rrro  and  hia  ph^Biciaa  were  the  remaining  portion  of  the  bevenge 
sappoied  to  be  auoriated  in  on  attempt  waj  grven  ta  a  eondemned  man  who 
to  poiMn  Fnjderie  who,  warned  nf  bii  very  loon  expired.  The  phyiidan 
danger,  when  thej'  eune  to  present  wu  initanll;  hung,  uid  Picro,  wboie 
him  with  a  eup  of  medicine  for  lome  life  he  wa>  unnHIling  to  Uke,  wat  de- 
Blight  indiapotition.  Raid,  "^^yH«n<f«,  apoiled  of  hia  poumioni  and  COD- 
f  have  confidence  in  you  and  do  not  demned  to  be  '^  AbftacimttOf^  Uiat  ii 
I/lint  yoa  tcoiUd  <^eT  me  poitan  blinded  by  meant  of  ■  heated  Bacino 
iniltad  of  nudiatu."  Picro  imme-  or  ba»n,  a  conimon  punighaioat  in 
dialeW  anawend.  "  0  mj/ Liege,  ihit  thoec  daya;  the  aight  being  dertro^ed 
my  phytiiMM  hai  often  given  ytm  bj  holding  the  erea  forciblj'  open  and 
healthftd  remedin  iehy  now  more  bringing  them  within  the  focui  of  coq- 
IhaHuiutU  da  yon  dm^I"  Frederic  eentralsd  heal  which  dried  up  the 
■ddreuitig  (he  doctor  with  a  alem  look  homoun  and  deitroj-ed  Tiiioa.  (  Vide 
■hen  Biid,  "  (Km  me  t&ot  dravgH.'  Oiansone,  Ub.  ini.) 
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centuries  of  mischief  only  ended  by  the  aecond  and  final  sub- 
jugation of  Fiaa  when  Florence,  herself  exhausted,  ytae  almost 
at  the  tennination  of  her  race  as  an  independent  city. 

It  happened  that  a  certain  Roman  cardinal  inritfid  the  Flo- 
rentine ambassadors  to  bis  bouse  where  one  of  them  stjruck 
with  the  beauty  of  a  little  dog  belonging  to  their  host  begged 
it  as  a  present ;  next  day  the  Pisau  embassy  was  feasted  and 
the  dt^,  already  promised  to  the  Florentine,  attracted  equal 
admiration;  a  similar  request  followed  and  tbe  cardinal 
forgetting  his  previous  engagement  answered  it  as  graciously. 
Scarcely  had  the  guests  departed  wbea  tbe  animal  was  sent 
for  by  the  Florentine  ambassador ;  then  came  tbe  Pisan 
messenger  but  all  too  late :  tbe  two  dignitaries  met,  restitution 
of  the  dog  was  immediately  demanded  and  as  decidedly  re- 
fused :  sharp  altercation  ensued,  swords  were  soon  drawn  and 
an  affray  succeeded  in  which  the  Piaans  overcame  by  their 
superior  numbers.  The  manners  of  the  age  however  did  not 
admit  of  euch  a  termination,  both  Florentine  fectjons  united 
against  the  Pisans  and  even  volunteers  from  the  capital  came  to 
the  aid  of  the  former ;  the  afiair  had  now  become  serious,  almost 
national,  and  the  Florentines  took  ample  revenge.  The  Piaan 
ambassadors  complainetf  to  their  government  and  their  haughty 
countrymen  trusting  to  great  naval  power  and  consequent 
influence  on  the  trade  of  Florence  seized  all  tbe  merchandise 
of  that  state  which  was  within  their  grasp  and  refused  any 
satis&ction,  while  the  latter  carried  its  forbearance  to  a  point 
(if  humiliation  that  proves  the  great  importance  of  its  com- 
mercial relatione  with  Piaa.  The  Florentines  offered 
to  take  an  equal  number  of  bales  of  tow,  or  any  other 
rubbish  however  vile,  in  lieu  of  the  goods,  and  afterwards  indem- 
nify their  own  merchants,  so  that  some  shadow  of  satis&ction 
might  be  exhibited  to  tbe  world  for  the  sake  of  national  repu- 
tation ;  adding  that  if  this  also  failed  their  ancient  friendship 
must  cease  and  war  be  the  only  alternative.     "  If  the  Floren- 
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tme$  march  we  leUl  endeavour  to  meet  them  half  way"  tns  the 
txintemptuou3  aiisirer  of  Pisa.  War  vas  therefore  declared 
and  in  July  the  anniea  met  at  Cafltel  del  Bobco  in  the  Pisan 
territoiy,  Florence  being  prohably  assisted  b;  Lucca  as  the 
Lucchcse  historians  assert ;  for  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
former  at  that  earl;  period  cotdd  have  Tentured  alone  to  war 
with  so  powerful  an  adversary.  A  long  and  bloody  battle 
ending  in  the  total  defeat  of  Pisa  satisfied  the  honour  and 
soothed  the  pride  of  Florence,  while  thirteen  hundred  prisoners 
including  the  greater  part  of  the  Pisan  nobility  convinced  the 
people  that  this  victory  was  a  palpable  instance  of  divine  retri- 
bution for  the  arrogance  and  injustice  of  their  adversaries*. 

This  sudden  brawl  about  a  lap-dog  would  scarcely  baTe 
occasioned  war  had  not  other  materials  been  already  prepared : 
the  growing  je-alouay  of  Pisa  as  may  be  seen  from  her  implaca- 
bility, proved  a  source  of  infinito  evil  not  only  to  herself  and 
Tuscany  but  to  the  whole  Italian  nation. 

And  here  we  have  a  striking  example  of  the  fkcUity  with 
which  a  mere  local  or  even  private  squabble  may  be  changed 
by  force  of  circumstances  into  a  national  question ;  more 
especially  in  free  states  where  partial  excitement  is  apt  to  lead 
to  overt  acts,  and  which  by  provoking  an  ill-balanced  retaliation 
may  force  governments  to  the  alternative  of  compromising  the 
honour  of  their  country,  or  making  that  a  grave  subject  of 
quarrel  which  neither  policy,  inclination,  nor  its  intrinsic  merits 
would  otherwise  have  justified. 

The  next  military  operation  was  an  unsuccessM  attempt  on 
the  revolted  town  of  Fighne  in  the  upper  Val  d'  Amo,  and  the 
erection  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Anciaa  to  hold  it  in 
check  while  the  MngnadierU  continued  the  invest- 
ment :  wherefore  it  appears  that  internal   divisions  did  not 

■  R.  Maletpini.  rap.  iiiii.  ind  iiiv.  +  ThaMatKadieri  were  lured  toldlew 

— D»l.  Borgo,  I^turrUt.  iv. — Mu.  di  or  paid  militia  ind  diatinfruiibed  fhim 

Coppo  Stdini,  RubHc«,  Izvi.  ud  liiiiL  the  citoeiit,  vho  gmn   their  unpaid 

— Tronci,  Ann.  Piwru  Mivicci  to  ibeii  caanUj. 
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panljae  the  extenml  moTements  of  Florence,  and  that  the 
executJTe  government  supported  hy  the  ignoble  citizens  con- 
tinned  to  extend  ite  outward  dominion  while  the  nobles  of 
either  factdon  zealously  co-opemted  in  every  public  enterprise 
beyond  the  wtJls.  Thus  at  the  battle  of  Cortenuova  and  the 
siege  of  Brescia  in  1237  and  of  Faenza  in  1240  both  Floren- 
tine factions  were  amicably  serving  in  the  imperial  ranks  *. 

Under  the  Podesta  Anchea  of  Perugia  the  Piatoians  were 
defeated,  the  defences  of  Montefiore  demolished,  the  walled 
town  of  Carmignano  reduced  and  ita  insulting  tower 
levelled  to  the  groundf;  Siena  which  had  attacked 
Uontepulciano  was  next  invaded  and  ravaged  up  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  capital.     The  Podesta  Otto  da  Mandello  of  Milan 
took  the  field  with  the  Garroccio,  passed  by  Siena  and  laid 
waste  all  the  country  as  far  as  San  Quirico   and 
Badicofani,  nmde  an   inroad  on  the  Perugians  for    '  ' 
BMiatinji  her  and  demanded  the  sovereignty  of  their  lake  as 
belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Florence.     The    Perugians  asked 
assistance  of  the  Romans  but  the  Florentine  general  retired 
and  fell  upon  Siena  with  such  vigour  as  to  carry  one  of  the 
snbtuiis  and  lead  twelve  hundred  of  the  iohabilanls  away  as 
prisoners ',. 

This    predatory  warfare     recommenced    in     1333    under 

huDWD  (Tina  extended  in  (n  iotult- 
iug  illitude  of  defium  tonrdi  Flo- 
vith  Lii  bad  on  one  lide  ind  in  eigle  nnce  m  mixle  of  inault  not  unHimmon 
on  Ifae  other.  Their  nine  wu  one  Ihrn,  and  in  tlie  pment  inttaoce  wu 
golden  Agotlaro  which  wu  eqninJent  »  woaiblj  fell  b^  the  Flarentinei  ibst 
to  1  goUen  Bonn  ud  >  quuter  or  SO  when  uiything  wu  painted  out  (o 
eumti  of  pure  gold.  Thcae  notei  hud  them  which  ther  hul  no  wiah  lo  ice 
great  credit  ud  dreolilion  and  were  the  uauml  eiprmion  wu  "  /  mniul 
fiaiiift.\\j  xtAetmti.  {Vide  Fiorina  d?  jn  ii  for  the  citadd  of  CarmigTiaiui 
Oro  lUnatralo,  CapiP.  izii.)  Mtlea-  u  in  CAe  way."  "Ifon  lo  veggio 
pim,cep.eiiTiii.,cizii.— Oio.  Villini,  peroceht  mi  i  dmana  la  Rocca  di 
Lib.  ri.,  tap.  II.,  ni. — S.  Amminto,     Canniymmo," 

— Mm,  Ji  Coppo 
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Jacopo  di  Peni^  to  retaliate  for  a  second  inresUneiit  and 
portiHl  destruction  of  Mont«pulciano,  and  bo  far 
differed  in  it«  resolt  from  previoua  inroads  as  to  gain 
a  new  all^  and  dependent  in  Count  Hubert  of  the  Maremnu 
who  anuoj-ed  by  the  [wner  of  Siena  wisely  selected  a  nwre 
ilistant  master  and  t^reed  to  do  homage  to  the  republic  t^  the 
aiuuiid  tribute  of  a  hind  covered  with  scarlet  cloth  :  Florence 
was  to  succeed  ta  his  domains  and  sliortljr  after  in  conse- 
quence of  his  death  became  possessed  of  Port  Eroole  and 
several  other  important  places  in  the  Maremma. 

The  next  year's  campaign  was  conducted  with  equal  energy, 
Hnd  Siena  invested  on  tlirce  sides,  the  besiegers  insulting 
it  by  throwing  dead  asses  and  other  offensive  matter 
into  the  town  from  their  mangonels  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  lime:    Giovanni  del  Giudice  of  Rome  being 
Podosta  renewed  these  forays  for  fifty-three  days  in  1334  until 
the  enemy  wearied  out  by  continual  alarms  sued  for 
peace  at  the  moment  when  another  army  ves  ready  to 
take  the  field  under  Compagnone  del  Poltrone  :  a  treaty  waa 
therefore  concluded  that  secured  indemnification  and  indepen- 
dence to  Montepulciano  with  some  stipulations  in  favour  of 
Florence,  which  thus  in  despite  of  domestic  jars  had  main- 
tfuned  offensive  war  for  six  years  against  a  powerful  enemy  and 
finally  accomplished  her  object,  a  thing  that  seldom  happens. 

Civil  discords  which  had  relB.\ed  during  the  first  ardour  of 
the  crusaders  or  were  absorbed  in  the  more  generous  enthu- 
siasm  of  external  war,  revived  at  the  approacli  of 
jwace  and  for  several  yeare  dim  the  lustre  of  Floren- 
tine history :  parties  and  families  were  nearly  lialanccd  and 
private  feuds  were  frequently  suspended  or  finished  by  regular 
truces,  treaties  of  peace  being  drawn  up  witli  all  the  technical 
forms  of  public  diplomacy  and  witnessed  by  public  notaries  in 
presence  of  the  magistrates. 
I'lie  disputes  between  church   and  empire  for  temporal 
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possessions,  religion  being  the  lallying-ciy,  still  continued  iii 
all  their  violence,  and  added  iresh  venom  to  the  Guelph  and 
Ghibelinc  factions  which  rose  or  fell  according  to  the  talents  of 
their  two  great  chieftains.  Frederic  returned  excommunicated 
but  Bucceaaful  from  Palestine,  and  suddenly  descending  on 
Pnglia  soon  regained  the  kingdom  of  Naples  which  the  pope 
hod  treacherously  occupied  in  hia  abeenoe.  Tuscany  was 
divided,  but  the  imperialists  always  maintained  an  ascendency 
in  Pisa  both  from  ancient  obligations  and  against  the  insidious 
intrigues  of  Itome ;  missionaries  had  been  dispatched  into 
many  ports  of  Italy  ostensibly  ta  preach  peace  but  really 
ta  exact  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  pope,  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  the  bishops  were  ordered  to  assist.  The 
emperor  had  prohibited  these  inconvenient  messengers,  but 
one  of  them  penetrating  aa  pope's  legate  into  Sardinia, 
then  a  province  of  Pisa,  persuaded  the  four  principal 
vassals  of  that  repubUc  to  surrender  their  fie&  and  receive 
them  again  at  his  hands  as  feudatories  of  the  church.  This 
enraged  the  Pisan  government  which  accordingly  drew  closer 
to  Frederic  but  as  the  pope  had  many  blind  adherents  there, 
even  in  purely  temporal  ofiairs,  both  factions  flared  up  with 
new  spirit  and  threw  the  city  into  confusion  ■i'. 

Frederic  repaired  to  Pisa  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  a 
vigorous  opposition  to  the  Church  whose  anathemas  were  still 
rolling  in  successive  volleys  over  him ;  a  council  was  summoned 
at  Home  for  more  solemn  cursing ;  but  the  emperor  treated  it 
with  scorn,  arrested  all  the  ecclesiastics  that  came  within  his 
reach  on  their  way  to  the  Laterau  and  bearing  that  a  bevy  of 
prelates  was  proceeding  from  Genoa  to  Eome  he  persuaded 
the  Pisans  to  unite  their  galleys  with  his  Sicilian 
squadron  and  captured  them.  But  although  at  war 
with  Genoa,  Pisa  had  too  much  respect  for  the  clergy  not  to 
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giTe  them  timely  notice  of  what  was  prepaiing ;  yet  ccmfidoit 
in  the  skill  audbraveryof  Genoese  marinere  the  prelataanfled 
and  fell  in  with  thecombtsedsquadnias  off  the  island  of  GigUo: 
after  a  bloody  battle  the  Genoese  were  defeated  on  3rd  May 
1-240  with  the  loss  of  twentj-five  galleys  and  4000  prisonen ; 
prelates  and  all  being  conducted  in  triumph  to  Pisa  when 
these  dignitaries  were  honoured  by  silver  instead  of  iron  diains. 
Frederic  hailed  this  victory  as  the  judgment  of  Heaven 
in  a  rightful  cause,  and  Piero  delle  Vigne  exerted  all  bis 
eloquence  to  prove  it;    meanwhile   this  prince  advanced  to 
Rome  and  Pope  Gregory  IX.  bowed  down  by  extreme  age  and 
mortification  soon  after  expired*.     Celestine  IV.  succeeded, 
bnt  lived  only  a  few  days  and  made  room  for  Sinebaldo  Fieachi 
tho  intimate  friend  of  Frederic  who  however  knew  both  him 
and  the  Church  too  well  not  to  feel  that  he  had  lost  a  &iend  in 
the  cardinal  and  acquired  a  new  and  bitter  enemy  in  the  pope. 
Feeling  himself  insecure  from  the  emperor's  great  power 
in  Italy  Innocent  IV.  sent  secretly  to  Genoa  for  a  squadron  of 
galleys  and  escaping  Frederic's  vigilance  proceeded 
by  stealth  to  Cirita  Vecchia  where  he  embarked 
and  arrived  safely  at  Genoa,  then  departing  for  Lyon  be 
immediately  prepared  to  call  a  council  for  the  em- 
peror's deposition. 
Meanwhile  Frederic  employed  himself  in  strengthening  his 
own  authority  by  depressing  the  Guelphs ;  he  took  hostages 
from  both    factions  in  Florence  with  apparent  im- 
partiality hut  soon  exposed  his  real  views  by  releasing 
the  Ghibelines  while  their  unfortunate  rivals  were  allowed  to 
pine  away  in  the  fortress  of  San  Miniato  as  olijects 
of  public   charityt-     The  preservation   of  a  Btrong 
party  in  that  ci^  was  essential,  and  he  therefore  maintained  an 
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acdve  correspondence  vith  the  potent  family  of  Uberti,  the 
Bcknovlei^ed  duels  of  bis  faction,  promising  them  ample 
anpport  in  expelling  their  adversariea  and  establishing  a  purely 
Ghibeline  government. 

Fredeiic  was  then  paramount  in  Italy,  and  had  in  iact 
sheltered  himaelf  against  the  sudden  blasts  of  priestly  ana- 
themas by  retaining  a  disciplined  body  of  Saracens  in  his 
service  to  whom  he  gave  the  ancient  city  of  Nocera  as  a  pos- 
session ;  thus  securing  a  strong  fortress  and  twenty  thousand 
fiuthfiil  soldiers  depending  entirely  on  himself  and  invubierable 
to  Uie  sharpest  maledictions  of  the  Lateran.  The  Ghibelines 
now  felt  the  full  strength  of  their  position,  while  the  recent 
S:^t  of  Innocent,  in  despite  of  his  formal  exconununication 
and  deposition  of  Frederic  in  1345,  depressed  the  spirits  and 
nnnerved  the  strength  of  their  adversaries.  Arms,  friends, 
money,  and  intrigues  were  all  dihgently  employed  by  the  em- 
peror to  increase  his  influence  in  the  Italian  cities,  and  aware 
that  parties  were  nearly  balanced  at  Florence  he  hoped  by  a 
bold  and  vigorous  effort  to  drive  eveiy  Guelph  from  the  town 
and  reduce  it  to  his  own  devotion.  He  called  on  the  Uberti 
to  smite  strongly  and  demolish  their  adversaries,  and  the 
losing  passions  of  either  {action  gave  awful  note  of  a  bloody  and 
tremendous  struggle. 

There  was  no  need  of  a  second  word  ;  peace  had  disappeared 
at  Buondelmonte's  death  ;  both  parties  now  ttcw  to  arms  ;  oven 
the  middle  classes,  who  had  hitherto  preserved  some  union  and 
principally  upheld  the  state,  now  joined  the  general  ciy,  and 
the  year  1247  was  marked  by  slaughter,  rapine,  out- 
rage  and  conflagration*.  Every  occupation  ceased 
but  that  of  arms :  the  plebeians,  even  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
town,  were  soon  affected ;  end  pride  and  hatred  and  faction,  and 
ambition,  raged  equally  in  the  lordly  tower  and  the  humblest 
dwelling.     Each  district  of  the  city  was  a  separate  camp,  each 
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battled  with  its  Deighbonr  in  pioiniscuoua  fur; ;  but  in  &rar  of 
t)tem  were  as  many  strong  positions  of  the  Ghibelines  vbere  the 
struggle  was  pecularl j  severe  :  thus  in  San  Piero  Scheraggio  * 
round  the  Duomo  and  the  Torre  di  Sancia ;  about  Porta  Sai 
Piero :  and  beneath  the  lofty  tower  of  Scarafoggio  de'  Soldanisri 
not  only  citizen  with  citizen  hut  persons  of  the  same  name  ant 
linOHgt'  stabbed  at  each  others'  breast  with  indiscriminate  rags; 
and  tlius  the  Buondelmonti  and  Scolari ;  the  Buonaguisi  and 
Brunellcschi,  disregarded  the  ties  of  consanguinity  in  this  gene- 
ral frenzy.  Tower  fought  with  tower  ;  house  with  house ;  and 
every  span  of  earth  was  wet  with  blood :  no  nuptials,  no  fesata. 
no  pastimes :  but  in  their  Ktead  funerals  and  wounds  and 
homicides,  now  of  this  citizen,  now  of  that,  with  short  and 
weeping  intervals. 

The  centre  of  Ghibeline  strength  was  at  the  l.'berti 
palace  where  tliey  were  opposed  by  the  Bagnesi,  Pulci,  and 
fiuidalotti  backed  by  some  Oltr"  Amo  Guelphs  who  had 
L-rossed  the  river  on  the  upper  wear:  at  Porta  San  Piero  the 
Tedaldini  were  strong  in  towers,  and  along  with  the  Lisd. 
Abati,  Uiuoehi,  Galigai,  Caponsochi  and  some  of  the  Buon- 
iiguisi,  opposed  the  Donati  Bisdomini  and  Pazzi,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  Buonaguisi  stood  firm  in  the  Guelphic  ranks. 
At  the  Porta  del  Duomo,  Sancia  de'  Cattani  chief  of  the 
Ghibelines  headed  the  Agolanti  and  a  strong  body  of  citizens  ; 
they  were  met  by  the  Tosuiglii  and  .Vrrigucci,  but  the  Brun- 
etleschi  like  the  Buonaguisi  divided  on  eithei-  side.  In  San 
I'ancrazio  the  Lamberti.  Toschi,  Amieri  and  Miglorelli  with  a 
crowd  of  Ghibeline  burghers  closed  round  the  Scamiiiggio ; 
they  were  checked  by  llie  Vechetti  and  Tomoquinci,  but  the 
Pigli  sided  with  Iwth  factions:  in  Boi^  Snnt'  Apostolo,  the 
Soldanieri,  Scolari  and  Guidi  encoimtered  the  Scali,  Bo3ti<^, 
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GiaQdonati,  and  Buondelmonti.  Beyond  Amo  the  Obriacchi 
and  Mannelli  were  tbe  only  nobles  for  the  imperial  cause,  in 
uppoBition  to  the  Guelphic  Bossi  and  Nerli. 

These  were  the  principal  heads  of  battle,  and  its  futy  was 
still  raging  when  Frederic,  watching  tbe  criais,  sent  his  son 
Frederic  of  Antioch  with  1600  Gennan  horse  towards  the 
capital  and  gave  fresb  spirit  to  tha  Ghibelines.  The 
Podesta  Jacopo  di  Rota  had  battled  stoutly  for  the 
Guelphs  whom  the  intelligence  of  this  reinforcement  urged  to 
closer  work  and  a  speedy  termination  of  the  struggle  ere  the 
enemy  could  form  a  junction  within  the  town.  The  Ghibelines 
on  the  contrary  studiously  ayoided  a  combat  until  they  could 
pounce  with  augmented  vigour  on  their  adversaries.  Cautiously 
abandoning  all  weaker  positions  they  concentrated  in  great 
force  round  the  palace  and  towers  of  the  Uberti,  believing  that 
if  they  succeeded  in  gaining  the  open  places  of  Florence  they 
could  aftenvards  more  easily  reduce  the  towers  and  houses 
which  only  admitted  of  a  few  defenders :  uniting  therefore 
with  the  King  of  Antioch 's  men-at-arms  and  issuing  from  their 
barricades  in  powerful  sections  they  brought  au  overwhelming 
force  to  bear  on  every  Guelphic  position,  successively  carrying 
each,  until  the  whole  mass  of  their  enemies  was  driven  upon 
the  Serragli  of  the  Bagnesi  and  Guadalotti  where  they  stood  at 
iHiy.  But  they  were  all  too  weak  ;  their  numbers  diminished, 
the  enemy  was  reinforced,  and  the  struggle  became  hopeless. 

A  retreat  was  determined  on,  when  they  suddenly  heard 
that  Rustico  Mangonelh  one  of  their  principal  leaders  had 
expired  r  this  gallant  knight  after  many  valorous  deeds  had 
fallen  mortally  wounded  by  an  arrow  &om  the  tower  of  the 
Soldanieri,  and  his  fellows  were  too  high-spirited  to  leave  die 
body  as  an  object  of  insult  from  a  haughty  faction,  who  accord- 
ing to  the  then  barbarous  custom  would  have  dragged  it 
^ominiously  through  the  streets  and  plunged  it  iu  the  Amo. 
Thoughtless  of  every  danger,  eager  for  the  honour  of  their 
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ilcad  chief  and  animated  by  one  spirit,  they  nuirched  dred  as 
they  were,  to  where  the  body  lay  and  carried  it  off  to  the 
temple  of  San  Lorenzo  with  a  miUtary  pomp  to  which  their 
dented  shields  gave  more  effect  than  all  the  misplaced  ti^)- 
pings  of  a  funeral  traiu.  These  iron  obsequies  moved  on  in 
grim  array ;  the  liier  was  borne  by  six  knights  besmeared  with 
blood  and  dust,  each  with  a  lance  or  crossbow  on  the  outWBid 
arm  :  no  funeral  tiirch  was  seen  in  flank  or  front;  but  in  their 
stead,  the  grey  gleam  of  battered  arms  with  a  flash  from  the 
spear,  or  the  partizau :  it  was  more  the  triumph  of  a  -con- 
queror than  a  funeral,  tlic  tern  and  trailing  banners  and  the 
bloody  corpse  alone  proclaiming  its  mournful  character.  Not 
H  countenance  l)Gtrayed  any  emotion  of  fear  or  softness  :  grief 
was  dimly  seen,  but  ire  and  vengeance  were  predominant. 
None  pitied  the  fallen  knight ;  each  envied  his  renown  and 
honourable  death,  but  felt  himself  disgraced  in  still  edstii^ 
for  future  slume  and  long  enduring  sorrow. 

Such  thoughts,  first  muttered  then  audibly  expressed  sud- 
denly roused  up  the  Guelphic  youth  who  would  have 
again  begim  the  battle  and  fallen,  and  lie  festering  in 
their  fathers'  ticpulchres  rather  than  wander  as  fiigitives  with 
their  wives  and  children  to  eicist  on  a  etranger's  bounty.  Age 
and  prudence  prevailed :  Rustico  Mai^onelti  was  interred  in 
gloomy  silence  and  the  defeated  remnant  of  these  Guelphic 
bands  slowly  and  sullenly  retired  *. 

Thus  fell  for  a  season  the  Guelphic  faction,  but  still  un- 
broken ;  they  retreated  te  neighbouring  tewns  and  castles, 
princiimlly  to  Monte  Varchi  and  Capraja  whence  a  predatory 
and  annoying  warfare  was  maintained  against  the  capital :  to 
this  tlie  Ghibehnes  opposed  taxation  and  German  auxiliaries, 
but  tlio  foreigners  were  beaten  at  Monte  Varchi  with  great 
slaughter  so  that  Frederic,  after  an  unsuccessful  encounter 
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with  the  people  of  Parma,  passed  into  Tuscany  where  joinuig 
the  Florentmes  he  attacked  and  took  Capraia  makii^  prisonen 
many  Guelphic  chiefs  whom,  it  is  said,  were  canied  to  Puglis 
and  pnt  to  death,  Rinieri  Buoudelmonte  alone  escaping  but 
with  the  loas  of  his  eyes,  and  he  too  afterwards  died  a  hermit 
in  the  island  of  Monte  Christo  *. 

The  Ghibelinee  also  abused  their  victory  and  soon  lost  all 
popularity  in  Florence  by  the  deatniction  of  towers,  palaces, 
and  even  churches,  merely  because  they  belonged  to  or  wer« 
frequented  by  the  rival  faction :  amongst  these  was  the  magni- 
ficent dwelling  of  the  Tosinghi  in  the  old  market-place,  an 
edifice  celebrated  for  its  siae  and  beauty  and  distinctively 
called  "th«  P<iim:ef."  A  lofty  tower  called  the  Qvardamorto 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Coiso  de'  Adimari  was  undermined  and 
tumbled  headlong  down,  but  swerving  in  its  fall  cleared  the 
baptistiy  of  Saint  John  which  the  n^  of  party  had  doomed  to 
destmction  only  because  it  was  the  usual  place  of  Guelphic 
assemblies.  The  escape  of  tbia  ancient  and  revered  edifice 
was  hailed  as  a  miracle  and  its  intended  ruin  execrated  by  the 
m^ority  of  citizens;  nor  was  this  rabid  vengeance  against 
inanimate  things  a  foi^otten,  or  neglected  precedent  when 
their  adversaries  returned  to  power. 

These  were  Frederic's  last  exploits  in  Tuscany :  after  the 
capture  of  C^raja  he  retired  into  Puglia,  while  the  administra- 
tion of  his  party  in  Florence  became  nniversally  odious,  their 
private  deportment  insolent,  and  their  taxation  grievous  :  the 
private  citizens,  whom  common  vexation  bound  in  closer  bands, 
began  to  feel  their  strength  ;  they  became  impatient  of  wrong, 
saw  plainly  that  the  church  would  prove  the  only  real  support 
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for  Dational  independence,  and  the  best  nurse  of  diat  liber^ 
which  then  was  and  must  ever  be  in  danger  under  the  wolfiah 
protection  of  unrestricted  royalty  *. 

The  emperor's  absence  together  with  the  defeat  and  captnre 
of  a  natural  son  by  the  Bolc^ese  also  depressed  the  spints  of 
his  adherents  in  tbe  north;  and  the  discomfiture  and 
nearly  total  destnictioa  of  the  Florentine  army  by 
the  Guelphs  in  the  u]>]>er  Val  d  'Amo  left  these  a  fair  occasion 
to  rei.'stablish  themselves  which  they  were  too  sagacious  to 
neglect.  Tired  of  continual  alarms,  of  repeated  tumulta,  and 
the  everlasting  disorder  with  which  Florence  was  filled  by  tbe 
insolent  insubordination  of  the  Ghibeline  nobles  especially  the 
Uberti ;  gulled  too  by  the  pressure  of  increased  taxation  osten- 
sibly levied  to  oppose  the  Guelphs ;  the  citizens  deemed  it  a 
far  wiser  act  to  recal  the  exiles  than  ruin  tbe  commonwealth 
by  eternal  divisions  and  intestine  war. 

As  early  therefore  us  the  twentieth  of  October  the  people 
guided  by  somo  principal  citizens  assembled  together  in  arms, 
first  at  the  church  of  Son  I'irenze,  and  then  through  fear  of 
the  Uberti  at  that  of  Souta  Croce  :  here  all  their  grievances 
were  enumerated  in  short,  pointed,  and  exciting  horaugues,  the 
conduct  of  their  oppressors  whs  sharply  arraigned,  tbe  dis- 
tinction of  Guelph  and  Gltibeline  denounced,  and  a  resolution 
passed  no  longer  to  submit  to  the  vexatious  insolence  of  the 
nobles.  Amongst  these  a  more  intense  hate  attached  to  the 
Uberti  who  glorj-ing  in  tlioir  German  ancestry  treated  the 
Italians  like  mere  slaves  and  trampled  upon  them  as  if  they 
were  not  composed  of  the  same  materials  as  themselves.  A 
resolution  to  assume  the  government  was  carried  by  acclama- 
tion, but  much  caution  was  necessary  to  give  full  effect  to  so 
bold  and  uncompromising  a  decision,  wherefore  they  deter- 
mined neither  t«  separate  nor  quit  their  arms  until  this  pur- 
pose should  be  completed.     Marching  in  a  body  to  the  towers 
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of  the  Ajicioni  in  San  Lorenzo  and  establishing  themaehee  in 
thEt  position  was  the  work  of  a  moment;  the  Ghibeline 
Fodesta  was  then  driven  from  power  and  replaced  by  a 
man  of  tiieir  own ;  a  provisional  government  of  thirty-six 
citizens  was  organised,  and  a  complete  revolution  accomplished. 
The  nobles  depressed  by  their  recent  overthrow  made  no 
resistance,  and  the  Guelphs'  restoration  becoming  every  hour 
more  popular  was  finally  ui^ed  so  home  on  their  adversaries 
ihat  even  one  of  the  distrusted  Uberti  became  an  advocate 
for  the  emperor's  acquiescence :  but  Frederic  was  already 
dead  and  the  despondency  of  hia  faction  augmented,  nbere- 
ibre  the  people  assuming  new  courage  easily  compelled  their 
opponents  to  consent  to  the  exiles'  recal  and  a  general  pacifi- 
cation. 

A  reconstruction  of  the  whole  machine  of  government  was 
loudly  and  universally  demanded,  as  well  as  an  efficient  or- 
ganisation of  all  external  means  of  defence  ere  a  new 
emperor  should  have  leisure  to  strengthen  himself  and 
disturb  the  national  tranquiUity.  Florence  was  accordingly 
divided  into  six  parts  called  "  Se»tot "  with  two  magistmtes  to 
each,  chosen  by  the  citizens  of  every  division  so  as  to  make  a 
governing  body  of  twelve  "  Amuini  "  or  elders,  whose  official 
authority  lasted  for  one  year :  along  with  these,  but  of  superior 
rank,  a  new  ma^trate  chatted  with  the  administration  of  civil 
and  criminal  justice  was  substituted  for  the  Podesla  whose 
office  was  now  abolished,  but  restored  the  following  year  with 
more  limited  authority*.  The  new  officer  was  denominated 
"  Captain  of  the  People  "  in  order  to  mark  more  distinctly  the 
spirit  of  his  duty,  which  was  to  protect  inferior  citizens  against 
aristocratic  power  by  a  prompt  and  uncompromising  execution 
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of  justice:  and  to  Bvoid  all  loc&l  attachinentA  it  ms  decreed; 
aa  in  the  case  of  a  Podestii,  that  so  high  a  dignity  could  onlj  be 
held  by  a  foreigoer,  Uberto  di  Lucca  being  the  liist  on  vhom 
that  honour  waa  conferred. 

Aa  authority,  however  strong  in  theoiy,  requires  «har»- 
withal  to  (^ve  it  vitality,  ii>r  like  a  statue  of  the  human  figure 
it  cannot  be  sustaineil  without  eittisneous  support,  the  miUtuy 
strength  of  the  republic  was  remodelled  in  a  more  efiectlTe 
tona  botli  for  internal  polii'e  and  national  protection :  all  the 
ITrban  population  capable  of  l)eanng  arms  was  divided  into 
twenty  companies  snd  lliat  of  the  Contado  into  niiiety-siji 
"  Pirieri "  or  unions  of  sevend  parishes,  cnch  union  being 
connected  with  a  certain  number  of  others  and  forming  what 
wns  denominated  a  "  Leagtif." 

Every  civic  company  served  under  its  own  baimer  or  "Gon- 
fnlon  "  round  which  it  rallied  at  tlie  sound  of  the  great  city 
liel).  called  the  "  Camjnna,"  or  at  the  command  of  the 
■■  Cajiitiiao  lid  Pojh/Io."  Each  rtVtVre  had  also  its  Gon- 
falon, and  a  l>ody  of  liorso  was  attached  to  every  "  Seilo  " 
Iwsidos  tlie  regular  companies.  Their  arms  were  aa  various  as 
their  ensigns  bnt  all  distinctly  organised  and  suited  to  each 
other:  cavalry,  heavy-armed  in&utry,  archer*,  cross-bowmen, 
Inggago  train,  and  some  bauds  of  irregulare  denominated 
"  liilhilili"*  each  under  its  respective  standard,  composed  the 
military  force  of  tlio  community,  which  could  assemble  in  great 
strength  and  with  wonderful  celerity  t. 

The  commander  of  each  company  had  charge  of  the  colours 
and  tlience  was  denominated  "  OonfiiloHiere,"  the  ofBcc  being 
renewed  every  Whitsuntide  with  great  pomp  and  the  several 

*  Bihaldi  nriginslly  aiirnificd  irregiiW  dud  n(  tliMC  Iroopi,  U  lul  ipplicd 

undiKiplincd  Inwjw  or  nther  pcrhipt  gcocnlli  <o   all  prnmii  of  iuiipHiu 

Ihf  populuc  UlfFQ  inditrliminitcljT  in  chumctcr;  iumet  " Btbd," 

Fmorgrncirt,  hot  llic  Ippcllation  dc-  f  Gora  l>ati,  8UIU,  Lib.  ii.,  ud  iii., 

llrnEnted  inlo  ■  lenn  of  npmch  Mid  pp.  26,  37. 
vu,  prolwUr  fram  tba  iiceDtieiu  eon- 
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Standards  delivered  iu  the  sqimre  of  die  "  Mereata  JVuovo  "  to 
the  respectire  chiefs  of  companies.  These  regulations  were  of 
uQgdlar  importance  inasmuch  as  they  employed  tlie  armed 
hand  of  the  people  to  enforce  the  execution  of  their  own  laws 
against  a  haughty  and  potent  nobility  who  rarely  deigned  to 
submit  to  the  voice  of  unsupported  justice. 

As  a  flirther  security  the  strong  palace  of  the  Podesta,  now 
called  the  "  BargeUo,"  was  erected  for  the  permanent  seat  of 
goTemment  which  before  this  having  no  fixed  place  of  meet- 
ing osed  to  assemble  vherever  circomstances  made  it  most 
convenient.  They  also  took  this  occasion  for  reducing  the 
bei^t  of  inivato  toners,  to  about  ninety-six  feet  or  something 
more  than  a  third  of  their  nsual  altitude ;  and  almost  all 
belonging  to  between  eighty  and  ninety  uoblo  families,  of  whom 
lew  posseesed  less  than  two ;  and  their  massiveness  may  be  more 
easily  conceived  from  the  drcumstance  of  the  materials  having 
been  nearly  sufficient  to  erect  the  city  walls  beyond  the  Amo. 

The  people  in  this  revolutionary  movement  conducted 
themselves  with  great  moderation  and  carefiilly  avoided  the 
example  set  them  by  their  oppressors ;  no  one  was  molested 
and  nothing  was  destroyed ;  the  inhabitants  were  free  in  action 
and  opinion  and  aa  long  as  peace  was  preserved  no  inquiry  vas 
made  whether  a  citizen  were  Guelph  or  Ghibeline ;  he  only 
being  held  an  enemy  who  attempted  to  disturb  public  tron- 
quilli^:  even  the  Uberti  submitted  with  grace,  and  by  such 
measures  the  more  opulent  citizens  and  great  mass  of  the 
communis,  forming  what  Villani  calls  "II  Prima  Popolo," 
were  inspired  with  new  spirit  and  felt  confident  in  their  own 
onited  strength,  as  well  against  the  power  of  individual  chiefs 
as  the  general  insolence  and  injustice  of  the  great*. 

By  this  anvngomont  every  Seato  of  the  city  was  a  military 

*  Malopini,  dpi  cdi.,  di. — TilUiii,  Leon.  Arelino,  Lib.  ii. — MiuxbiBitlli, 
Lib.  Ti.,  <ap.  xixix.,  xL,  xlii. — Mir.  Lib.  ii. — Sdp.  Amminto,  Lib.  ii.,  p. 
diCcFpaSufuii,Ub.ii.,lt.  89-90.—    90. 
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as  well  ta  a  civil  division ;  each  with  its  own  separate  poven, 
iut«rC8ta,  and  resources;  each  in  close  union  with  the  D«gfa< 
liouring  compartment,  and  all  vigilant  over  publb  interests. 
The  twenty  companies  were  distributed  according  to  the  size 
and  population  of  the  Sesto,  those  of  San  Piero  Schera^o  and 
Oltr  Arno  having  fuur,  the  others  but  three  each:  their 
equipmeat  varied  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  Italian 
states  of  the  period  where  it  was  customary  to  select  from 
amuugst  the  wealthy  citizens,  and  from  the  nolUes  too,  when 
tliey  l>ecame  iritizens,  one  or  two  squadrons  of  horsemen  in 
complete  armour :  ui  Florence  it  would  appear  as  if  there 
were  one  company  of  men-at-arms  to  each  sesto,  and  the  same 
qunrter  also  sent  forth  two  other  chosen  bodies  each  of  which 
WIS  double  the  number  of  the  cavslry ;  one  of  cross-bowmen 
the  other  of  heavy-armed  in&ntrv-,  the  latter  being  equipped 
with  a  puleete  or  great  shield,  a  helmet  aud  a  long  lance ;  the 
retst  were  lighter  armed,  and  all  between  the  ages  of  soventeen 
and  seventy  were  enrolled.  The  only  officers  were  the  sec- 
tional chief,  his  eusigii  and  the  captain  of  each  company ;  the 
whole  body  being  commanded  by  the  Captain  of  the  People  or 
the  Podesta. 

lu  order  to  give  more  dignity  to  the  national  army  and  form 
a  rallying  point  for  the  troops,  there  had  been  established  a 
great  car  called  the  Carwrcio  drawn  by  two  beautiful  oxen 
which  canning  the  Florentine  standard  generally  accompanied 
them  to  the  field.  This  car  was  painted  vermilion,  the  bullocks 
were  covered  witii  scarlet  elolli,  and  the  driver,  a  man  of  some 
consequence,  was  dressed  in  crimson,  was  exempt  from  taxation, 
and  served  nithout  pay  :  these  oxen  were  maintained  at  the 
pubhc  charge  in  a  public  hospital  and  the  white  and  red 
banner  of  the  city  was  spread  above  the  car  between  two  lofty 
spars.  Those  taken  at  the  battle  of  Monteaperto  are  still 
exhibited  iu  Siena  Cathedral  as  trophies  of  that  latal  day*. 

*  Haleipiiu,  taf.  clxif. — H*i.  di  Coppo  StcSuii,  Rubric  Ixrai. 
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Mftcchiaveili  erroneously  places  the  adoption  of  the  Carroccio 
by  the  Florentines  at  this  epoch,  but  it  was  long  before  in  use 
and  probably  was  copied  from  the  Milanese  as  soon  bb  Florence 
became  strong  and  independent  enough  to  equip  a  national 
tamj.  Eribert  Archbishop  of  Milan  seems  to  have  been  its 
author,  for  in  the  war  between  Conrad  the  first  and  that  city, 
besides  other  arrai^mcnts  for  military  organisation,  he  is  said 
to  hafe  finished  by  the  invention  of  the  Carroccio :  it  waa  a  pious 
and  not  impolitic  imitation  of  the  ark  as  it  was  carried  before 
the  Israelites  *.  This  vehicle  is  described,  and  also  represented 
in  ancient  paintings  as  a  four-wheeled  oblong  car  drawn  by  two, 
fotir,  or  sis  bullocks :  the  cor  was  always  red.  and  the  bullocks, 
eren  to  their  hoofs,  covered  as  above  described,  but  vrith  red  or 
white  acoording  to  the  faction ;  the  ensign  staff  was  red,  lofty, 
and  taperii^,  and  surmounted  by  a  cross  or  golden  ball : 
on  this  between  two  white  fringed  veils  hung  the  national 
standard,  and  half  way  down  the  mast  a  crucifix.  A  platform 
ran  out  in  front  of  the  car  ^tacious  enough  for  a  few  chosen 
men  to  defend  it,  while  behitid  cm  a  corresponding  space  the 
musicians  with  their  military  instruments  gave  spirit  to  the 
combat:  mass  was  said  on  the  Carroccio  ere  it  quitted  the  city, 
the  surgeons  were  stationed  near  it,  and  not  un&equently  a 
chaplain  also  attended  it  to  the  field  |.  The  loss  of  the 
Carroccio  was  a  great  disgrace  and  betokened  utter  discom- 
fiture ;  it  was  given  to  the  most  distinguished  knight  who  had 
a  public  salary  and  wore  conspicuous  armour  and  a  golden 
belt :  the  best  troops  were  stationed  round  it,  and  there  was 
frequently  the  hottest  of  the  fi^t;. 

*  KoUuidinohbwcTeTMKrtithatPidiu  nrio,  Storii  ed  uilin  digli  Anticbe 

had  M,  C«rTocdo  in  the  time  of  AttiU;  Romuiu    di    CavHlleria,  &c,  pp.  46, 

■nd  Ihi  inppoacd   AR:bbishap  Turpin  258). 

gm*  it  in  oMm  origin  mmongil  Ibe  f  Muchiavelli,  Lib.  ii°.^MiUiolti, 

Suiecm  (VidB  ap.  lii.,  Cionica  di  Slori*  di  Sirnii,  Pu1«  i°.  Lib.  iii.,  p. 

Turpin)  which    howndr  vaj  nlher  SS.—Siusandl,  tdI.  i.,  p.  !Sfi.^ago- 

tetid  tA  pnTe  ths  more  modem  date  niui,  Hiit.,  lib.  viii.,  p.  197. 

«t  ihM  Chronicle.    (Tid«  Oiulio  Fer-  t  Hontori,  AnUchill  Ililiuia,  t«1.  iiL, 
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The  CaiTOcdo  Boema  b)  have  been  nliniraLlj  adapted  to 
pre^^erve  the  iscipieut  diecipUiie  of  those  eaAj  timea  when  ths 
Italian  republics  were  ouly  commencing  their  miUtar;  cueer, 
l)y  preventing  inexperienced  troops  from  tumultuousl;  breakiiig 
their  ranks  either  in  advancing  or  retiring  with  undue  pre- 
cipitation :  the  station  of  each  companj  depended  on  that  id 
the  car  which  was  generally  placed  in  the  rear  ss  a  lalljing 
point  from  whence  a  new  and  more  determined  attack  could 
be  made.  It  sened  well  to  connect  the  troops,  to  give  the 
civic  in&ntiy  a  degree  of  confidence  in  themselves,  and  spirit 
enough  to  withstand  the  heavy  charges  of  the  men-at-anns  who 
were  all  gentlemen,  and  formed  the  great  strength  of  amues 
at  that  period.  It  perhaps  first  showed  that  steady  infantry 
would  deprive  both  knights  and  barbed  steeds  of  a  portion  of 
their  terror ;  but  they  never  dreamed  in  those  cliivalroiis  days 
of  the  great  sujxiriority  that  more  recent  tactics  have  imparted 
to  tnfantrj'  over  the  cavaliy  of  later  times,  a  secret  which 
lionsalvo  di  Cordova  lirst  revealed  to  modem  horsemen. 

Although  the  Italian  bullocks  walk  more  rapidly  than  the 
northern  race  30t  the  movements  of  these  armies  were  neces- 
sarily stow,  but  the  troops  were  kept  well  in  hand  and  the  wfa<de 
force  concentrated  on  one  point;  which,  when  we  consider 
that  victory  then  depended  less  on  tactics  than  individual 
strength  and  cownge,  was  a  considerable  advance  in  dis- 
cipline. 

The  colours  belonged  to  the  whole  army  not  to  any  partJcn- 
lar  column  or  company  ;  tliey  were  the  bannen*  of  their  city 
and  all  the  troops  were  citizens  ;  to  support  the  point  on  which 
thei/  waved  was  the  object,  the  duty,  and  the  safety  ef  all ;  no 
smoke  prevented  the  standard  from  being  seen  ;  the  mast  that 
carried  it  was  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  all  the  physical  and 

Dinan.  ixviii,  «ho  cilct  Amolfo,  and  othcn, — Sigonlua.  Ub.  liti.,  p. 
RoUndino,  ftirr»nJ,  Cronka  di  Pbum,  197 — Storit  degli  Anlichci  Roinuui, 
AntauJa   Ctmpi,  Stori*  di  Cremoni     p.  359. 
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moral  force  of  tie  army  was  directed  towards  it  Where  the 
moTement  of  the  Cairoccio  was  to  be  followed,  rapid  evolutionB 
of  infuiti^  could  not  be  expected,  but  neither  was  there  more 
eelmity  on  the  enemy's  part,  and  the  troops  once  ranged, 
the  battle  was  common);  decided  b;  bard  fighting  :  the  Fedi- 
tori  who  began  the  onalaught,  if  unsuccessful,  generally  fell  back 
on  the  second  line  for  support,  or  retreated  through  it  and  rallied 
on  the  third,  and  the  battles  before  the  time  of  the  Condottieri 
were  often  obetinate  and  bloody*.  Besides  the  Carroecio  the 
Florentine  army  was  accompanied  by  a  great  bell  called  "itfor- 
UneUa "  or  "  Campana  degli  Atini "  which  for  thirty  days 
before  bostibties  began,  tolled  continually  day  and  ni^t  from 
the  aich  of  "  Porta  Santa  Maria  "  as  a  public  declaration  lA 
war  and  as  the  ancient  chronicle  hath  it  "for  greatnen  of  mind 
that  the  entmy  might  kavefvU  time  to  prepare  hioiielf^ ."  At 
the  same  time  also  the  Carroecio  was  drawn  from  its  place  in 
the  offices  of  San  Giovanni  by  the  most  distinguished  knights 
end  noble  vassals  of  the  republic,  and  conducted  in  state  to  the 
"  Mercato  Nuovo  "  where  it  was  placed  upon  the  circular 
stone  still  existing,  and  remained  there  until  the  army  took 
the  field.  Then  also  the  Martinella  was  removed  from  its 
station  to  a  wooden  tower  placed  on  another  car,  and  with  the 
Carroecio  served  to  guide  the  troops  by  night  and  day. 
^'And  viik  these  two  pomps,  of  th«  Carroecio  and  Campana  " 
says  Maleepini,  "  th«  pride  of  Ui«  old  cititcnt  our  ancestors  leat 
ruled." 

The  death  of  Frederic  liberated  many  Florentine  prisoners 
and  hostages,  and   determined  the  Anziani,  after  a  solemn 
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pacification    between  hostile    fkctiona,  to  recal   Uie  Guelpbs 

who  were  on  several  accoimte  less  unpopular  tbou  their  rivftls ; 
for  independent  of  their  oirriage  being  less  hftu^ty  and  awtft- 
bearing  both  politics  and  religion  united  in  making  the  cuue 
of  the  Church  most  agreeable  to  the  m^ority.  They  were 
restored  in  the  beginning  of  125]  sfter  two  years  of 
exile  but  found  their  power  abridged  and  their  ioflo- 
ence  diminished :  for  the  late  revolution  had  annihilated  tbe 
exclusive  government  of  an  aristocrscj ;  the  democratic  rule  now 
commenced,  ihe  city  was  at  once  calmed  and  nnited  and  ths 
republic  increased  in  dominion  riches  end  grandeur*.  It  is 
says  Macchiavelli,  impossible  to  conceive  tbe  extent  of  force 
and  authority  acquired  by  Florence  in  a  very  short  period 
ailer  this  revolution  when  she  rapidly  mounted  up  not  only 
to  be  the  first  city  of  Tuscany  but  one  of  the  first  class  in 
Italy  itself. 

An  expedition  a^nst  Pistoja  in  favour  of  the  exiled  Ouelpbs 
of  that  city  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Ghilielines  who 
refused  to  take  the  field  against  their  friends  in  an  aggressive 
and  unjust  war  which,  however  veiled  in  plausibility,  waa  a 
manifest  breach  of  the  peace  by  a  direct  attack  on  the  Ghibe- 
line  faction.  The  Guelpbs  on  the  contrary  maintained  that 
they  meant  no  liann  to  the  imperialists,  but  merely  to  unite 
parties  in  Piatoja  as  they  were  at  Florence:  the  Ghibelines 
maintjiiiied  their  opposition,  liut  the  expedition  proceeded ;  the 
Fistoians  were  defeated  at  Moute  Hobolini  but  preserved  their 
town,  and  the  Florentines  returned  unsuccessful  though  victo- 
rious. The  government  bent  on  union  and  the  due  assertion 
of  its  authority  drove  the  refractory  Ghibelines  into  exile  and 
made  a  closer  union  with  the  Guelphic  party  who  in  the 
triumph  of  the  moment  resolved  to  change  the  standard  of 
Florence  from  a  white  lily  in  a  red  field  to  the  red  lily  in 

*  HiIeifriDi,  041.  dil. 
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a  field  of  white ;  a  flag  which  there  aeems  some  reuon  for 
supposing  they  had  preTiously  adopted  in  their  civil  con- 
flicts with  the  Ghibelinea  who  still  retained  the  ancient 
banner*. 

These  new  eules  Joined  the  Ubaldini  and  maintained  a  pre- 
datory but  unsuccessful  warfare  in  the  Mugello ;  then  shifting 
to  the  Val  d'  Arno  and  uniting  with  some  German  remnants  of 
Frederic's  army  they  defeated  the  Florentine  Guelphs  and  took 
the  town  of  Montaia :  treaties  were  afterwards  concluded  by 
the  captain  of  the  people  and  podesta  of  Florence,  with  Lucca 
Genoa,  San  Miniato,  and  Orvieto  ;  and  the  Anoani  prepared 
for  a  vigorous  campaign.  Alarmed  at  the  vicinity  of  a  purely 
Ghibeline  town  a  restoration,  of  the  Pistoian  Guelphs  was 
their  principal  object ;  the  recent  success  of  their  own  eulea 
touched  their  pride,  and  the  loss  of  Montaia  was  a  disgrace  to 
their  arms.  In  the  depth  of  a  severe  winter  they  took  the 
field,  regained  Montaia  in  face  of  the  united  armies  of 
Pisa  and  Siena,  marched  on  Pistoia,  besieged  Tizana, 
and  while  still  before  it,  heard  of  the  defeat  of  the  Lucchese 
army  by  the  Pisans  at  Monopoli ;  terms  were  instantly  mode 
irith  the  besieged,  and  a  sudden  march  brought  them  on  the 
victor's  flank  at  Pontadera  where  encumbered  by  prisoners  and 
Bpoil  the  Pisans  were  totally  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
Many  of  them  were  dehvered  over  to  the  Luccbese  as  an 
indemnification  for  their  recent  loss,  and  the  podesta  with 
3000  of  his  beaten  troops  was  carried  in  triumph  to 
Florence  f- 

This  battle  presents  a  curious  example  of  the  mutability  of 

■  B.  Amminto,  Lib.    ii°.— Cio.  Til-  FUid°   del  Burga   conflnni    thii  ae- 

iMii,    Ub.   ri.,   aja.    iiiiii.    luiT.,  count  hj  citing  the  Scneae  Chronicls 

D>DM,  Pamdini,  Cmlo  »»i.  of  Andrm  Dei  hm  wiih  >  alight  dif- 

t  According  to  MdHoIti  Ihi  Senas  fenncc  u  Id  time.  (Vide  Di».  QuioU^ 

Bod    PioHii  ra'cng«d  ttaii   defeat  tij  p.    287.     Mslarolti,   Piite    i'.    Lib. 

driTJDg  Ihe  FlDrcDiinei  nnrly  (o  lbs  Quint^  p.   65.)— Milnpioi,  np.  cL 

gmt«    of    FloreDM  und  euiying   off  — Oio  VUluii,  Ub.  tL,  cap.  xUz. 
much  Iraotj  ud  mu}'  piuonen:  ud 
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fortune,  for  at  one  moment  the  Loochese  soldierB  were  dragged 
awav  in  bonds  amidst  the  scoffs  of  the  victorious  Pisans  ;  the 
next  saw  them  leading  their  captors  captive  and  returning  their 
unmanly  insults  as  thev  moved  in  chains  to  the  capital*. 
Without  a  halt  the  victorious  army  marched  against  Count 
Guido  Novello  and  the  exileil  Ghibelines  in  Fighine  whidi 
surrendered  on  condition  that  thev  were  to  be  restored  and  tha 
Count  set  free  :  these  conditions  were  obser\'ed  but  the  town 
was  destroved. 

In  this  manner  the  popular  government  of  Florence  moved 
steadily  forward  for  ten  years  gathering  honour  and  riches  and 
spreading  its  influence  over  the  greater  part  of  Tuscany: 
Count  Guido   Novello  who  had  joined  the  Ghibelines  and 
excited  the  people  of  Figlini  to  revolt  was  attacked  and  beaten 
and  the  town  recaptured ;  Pistoia,  after  repeated  flEulures  was 
finally  reduced  to  subjection  ;  the  Guelphs  were  re- 
stored, and  die  Florence  gate  of  that  city  turned  into 
a  citadel  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Anziani. 

The  dominions  of  Volterra  where  the  Ghibelines  were 
^  piinimount  was  next  assailed,  and  the  country  laid 
*  waste  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city :  tliis  proved 
too  much  for  the  inhabitants  to  bear;  tliey  sallied  with  a 
great  force  of  infantry  and  were  nearly  victorious  when  the 
Florentine  horse  dashed  gallantly  over  the  rocky  and  uneven 
ground  and  with  a  terrible  shock  drove  back  their  army  in  con- 
fusion to  the  town,  but  so  closely  pursued  that  victors  and 
vanquished  rolled  in  together,  and  the  strongest  city  in  Tuscany 
was  t4ikeu  in  an  instant.  Here  bloodshed  ceased ;  no  robbery, 
no  violence,  not  an  insult  was  allowed;  the  vanquished  sub- 
mitted without  a  blow  and  Volterra  became  ever  after  a  vassal 
of  the  Florentine  republic.  The  army  then  marched  on  Pisa, 
passed  tlie  river  Era  and  devastated  the  surrounding  country 

*  Ammirato.  Lib.  11^,  p.  96. — M.  di  Goppo  Ste&no,  Rob.  cL 


while  tile  Plsans  weak  from  domesldc  jars  became  ftUurmed  and 
disheartened ;  thej  sued  for  peace  od  aa;  conditions :  and  the 
nctore  accepting  ever;  preliminary  returned  home  to  dictate 
tlie  d^nitdve  treaty.  It  was  settled,  without  much  appearance 
of  moderation,  that  all  Florentine  merchandise  should  be  free 
irtiile  in  Fiaaa  territiiries  ;  that  several  towns  should  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  Genoese,  Lucchese,  and  Florentdnes,  and 
others  emancipated;  besides  several  articles  of  less  import: 
xnce  all  too  severe  not  t.o  be  infringed  on  the  first  favourable 


The  Boccess  of  Florence  bad  been  constant  since  democracy 
first  gained  the  ascendant  there,  and  the  unusual  good  for- 
tune of  the  year  1254  had  procured  for  it  the  emphatic  de- 
nomination of  "  Anno  Vtttorioto,"  yet  it  was  darkened  by  the 
permanent  institution  of  the  Inquisition,  an  act  supported  by 
the  government  raore  perhaps  from  political  than  religious 
motives  because  all  heretics  were  naturally  attached  to  the 
emperor's  party,  and  under  Innocent  IV.  for  the  0rst  time  the 
stake  and  the  faggot  wore  seen  in  Florence  *. 

Oonrad  son  of  the  late  emperor  arrived  in  Puglia  the  year 
after  his  father's  death  and  immediately  attempted  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  pope  :  this  was  rejected  by  Innocent,  at  whose 
instigation  the  country  rose  in  arms  s^ainst  him ;  war  and  its 
usual  cruelties  sncceeded,  until  the  death  of  Conrad  in  the 
spring  left  the  whole  kingtfcm  at  his  mercy  and  depressed 
the  Ghibeline  spirit  throi^hout  Italy. 

£lxcept  Pisa  and  Siena  all  Tuscany  was  either  sincerely  or 
politically  Guelph ;  even  the  Counts  Fepo  de'  Visconti  of 
Camp^lia  and  Guglielmo  Aldobrandeschi,  though  Ghibelines 
themselves,  had  found  it  necessary  to  join  the  Guelphic  re- 
public.    Pisa  was  therefore  forced  into  an  ignominious  peace 

*  lami,  Lcuoni,  pp.  S37,  531,  514,  Lib.  ii°,  p.  101.— -Flam,  dil  Borgo, 
670.— B.  MJeipiui,  cap.  cW.— G.  Vil-  Diu.  V,  p.  296.— Mecalli,  Stor.  Cron. 
lasi.  Lib.  tI.,  e.  IviiL— Sc.  Amniimlo,     — Hunlori,  Aunili. 
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and  Siena  principally  in  coiisequence  of  tbis  BtaU  of  tfaingB 
submitted  u>  terms  scarcely  less  hnmilittling :  these  last  wen 
hastened  by  a  vigorouti  and  successM  campaign  on  the  part  of 
Florence  who  at  the  pontiff's  death  expected  some  uaweloomo 
changes  in  the  south  of  Ltaly :  the  negotiations  with  Siena 
were  carried  on  priiictpslly  liy  the  celebrated  Brunetto  di 
Buonoccorso  I^tini,  tlie  friend  and  master  of  Dante,  and  in- 
cluded the  relinquishment  of  all  rights  asserted  by  Siena  orer 
the  petty  republics  of  Muntalcino  and  Montepulciano  with  the 
guarantee  of  their  iQde£)endence  by  Florence  :  these  were  the 
most  difiicult  and  important  articles  of  this  treaty  which  in 
addition  to  another  mth  Arezzo  concluded  the  transactions  of 
this  triumphant  year  *. 

Florence  was  now  rich  powerful  and  quiet,  wherefore  Count 
Uuido  Novello  luiding  the  difficult  of  retaining  his 
feudal  authority  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  so  am- 
bitious a  republic,  wisely  disposed  of  his  rights  in  the  towns  of 
Empoli,  Mouterapoli,  Vinci,  Cerreto,  Collegoozi  and  others,  to 
the  Florentines  for  ten  thousand  Pisan  lire. 

The  rising  influeuce  of  Manfred  natural  son  of  Frederic  II. 
now  first  affected  Viterbo  which  making  war  on  Orvieto  in- 
volved Florence  in  the  cause  of  her  ally,  and  a  body  of  five 
hundred  men-at-arms  nere  dispatched  under  Count  Guido 
Guerra  to  the  ktlcr's  assistance  :  these  necessarily  passed  by 
Arezzo,  which  like  the  rest  of  Italy  was  divided  by  the  two 
contending  factious  but  not  so  violently  as  to  cause  any  open 
ruplure.  Tempted  by  such  a  favourable  occasion  the  Aretlne 
Guelplis  demanded  assistance  of  Count  Guido  to  expel  their 
rivals,  and  he,  seduced  by  a  promise  of  the  citadel  as  a 
reward,  tlisregiirded  the  existing  alliance  of  both  parties  with 
Florence  and  lent  Iiimsclf  without  hesitation  to  the  former. 

*  Sdp.  Ammiralo,  Lib.  ii.,  p.    104,     in    the    fallowing    jea. — Hilivollt, 
difFcn  frnm  all  olhcr  hiiioriuit  in  bia     Pute  i*,p.65. 
dsbi  of  thit  inui}-,  wbich  he  placet 
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When  tlie  rumour  of  tlus  event  arrived  at  Florence  the 
people,  although  hating  the  Ghibelines,  honestly  expressed 
their  indignation  at  so  flagrant  a  breach  of  faith  and  were  not 
without  fears  of  its  consequences  on  Pistoia  and  other  cities 
where  the  Qhibelines  were  powerful,  and  whose  obedience  de- 
pended in  a  great  measure  on  their  security  *■  The  citizens 
therefore  armed  at  once  and  with  a  contingent  from  Siena 
moved  on  Arezzo ;  but  Count  Guido  an  independent  chief- 
tain, would  not  tamely  resign  such  a  prize  as  die  citadel  and 
tlierefoFe  prepared  to  defend  it :  the  Arretine  Ouelphs  had  no 
other  reward  in  their  power,  and  were  unwilling  to  forfeit  their 
word  to  him,  upon  which  Florence  from  a  sense  of  justice  and 
policy  immediately  lent  them  IS, 000  lire,  and  restored  the 
Ghibelines. 

The  Ghibeline  power  which  Frederic's  death  and  the  in- 
ferior capacity  of  Conrad  had  materially  reduced,  began  to 
acquire  new  life  under  Manfred  Prince  of  Tarento  natural  son 
of  the  late  emperor  :  this  prince  inherited  the  talents  courage 
and  energy  of  his  father  as  well  as  his  personal  graces  and 
amiability  ;  and  he  has  equally  though  perhaps  with  even  less 
reason  shared  the  unmeasured  abuse  of  Guelphs  and  church' 
men.  Left  regent  of  the  two  Sicilies,  his  talenU  soon  began 
to  attract  sufficient  attention  to  raise  his  brother  Conrad's 
jealousy,  from  the  lust  effects  of  which  it  is  probable  that 
nothing  but.  extreme  prudence  saved  him :  at  the  latter's 
death  he  re-assumed  the  government,  became  tutor  to  his 
infant  nephew  Conradine,  tried  in  vain  to  conciliate  the  pope ; 
who  taking  advantage  of  existing  circumstances  overran  the 
kingdom;  and  after  much  hard  fighting  and  a  succession  of 
^  romantic  adventures  reestablished  the  royal  authority  so  fully 
and  fairly  that  when  a  false  report  of  Conradine's  death  reached 
Naples,  of  which  he  is  accused  of  being  the  author,  he  was 
elected  king  by  the  clergy,  the  great  barons,  and  inferior  gen- 

•  Ori".  lUUToIti,  Put*  !■,  Lib  i",  ^  67.— Vilkni,  Ub.  Ti°,  cap.  Iii. 
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tlemen;  for  the  people  in  our  modem  sense  trere  tmheazd  of 
excej^t  as  tools  fur  ynir  or  objects  of  especial  rapacity.  On  Um 
truth  about  Couradine  l>eing  anuouucedby  his  messengers  Man? 
fred's  reply  was  that  the  Sicilian  kingdom  bad  been  lost  te  hit 
nephew,  and  that  he  had  recovered  it  by  his  own  exertions 
alone:  that  Gemuui  rule  and  German  troops  were  alike  hateful  to 
the  people  who  were  detenuined  not  to  sufier  the  one  or  tht 
other ;  that  consetjuently  a  U)y  like  Couradine  could  never  hold 
tlie  sceptre  a  moment,  and  tinally  tluit  having  once  mounted,  he 
Manfred  could  not  now  descend  from  the  Siciliim  throne;  but  that 
his  nephew  should  succeed  him  and  if  he  would  come  to  Naples, 
should  be  treated  as  his  uwn  child,  and  instantly  acknowledged 
as  his  heir.  This  oiler  being  refused  Manfred  contiimed  to 
reign,  and  a  primary  objetl  of  jjolicy  waste  strengthen  his  con* 
nexion  with  all  Ghibeline  cities  imd  become  the  heail  of  that 
faction  in  Tuscany  *.  The  lirm  and  pros2>erous 
administration  of  the  Guelphs  excluded  him  from 
Florence ;  he  therefore  it  is  said  incited  Pisa,  still  smarting 
with  the  hard  conditions  of  her  recent  peace,  to  try  the  chance 
of  war  ;  and  under  his  powerful  protection  it  was  an  easy  task  t. 
Not  daring  a  direct  attack  on  Florence  the  Pisans  invaded 
Luc<»a  but  were  met  by  the  Guelphic  nrmy  near  Ponte  a 
Serchio  and  defeated  with  such  slaughter  as  to  force  an  instant 
submission  and  ro(j[uest  for  peace,  which  they  obtained  on 
hai'dcr  conditions  than  before  J. 

Several  towiLS  of  ccmsecjuence  were  ceded  to  the  victors  and 


A.D.  1256. 


•    Pictro  Gianuonc,     Istoria   Civile 

del  Regno  di   Na}M)li,  vol.  viii.,  Lib. 

xix..  p.  224. 

■f*  Scip.    Aiiiniirato,  Lib.  ii**,  p.  105. 

Folio  Ed. 

X  It   seems   very    doubtful  'whether 

Manfred  was  the  cause  of  this  war  : 

the  Genoese  certainly  began  it    and 

accortling  to  Tronci  were  a»»i«ted  by 

the    Lucchese,    which    enraged    the 

Pisans   so  much  that  they  instantly 


attacked  Ripafratta ;  on  this  the 
fonner  called  in  the  Florentines  and 
overcame  them.  At  San  Jacopo  in 
Poggio  the  latter,  as  a  sig^  of  sove- 
reignty, cut  down  an  enormous  pine 
tree  and  coined  money  on  its  trunk 
with  the  impression  of  a  leaf  of  trefoil 
planted  like  a  small  tree  at  the  feet  of 
the  Baptist.  These  were  called 
Zecchtni  Uigliati** 
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amongst  them  Mutrone  which  a&  a  sea-port  might  in  the 
hands  of  a  commercial  people  like  tlie  Florentines  become  a 
dangerous  rival  to  that  of  Pisa  not  only  in  coiumeree  but  naTal 
warfare,  and  hence  its  loss  was  one  of  the  hardest  conditions  of 
this  peace. 

A  conncil  having  met  at  Florence  to  arrange  the  definitive 
treaty,  Aldobrandino  Ottobuoni  qn  old,  poor,  and  res[)ectab]e 
citizen,  Toled  strongly  in  favour  of  the  destruction  of  Mutrone 
as  a  place  of  no  utility  to  the  republic,  and  this  decision  (which 
by  the  preliminary  articles  was  left  to  the  will  of  the  Flo- 
rentines,) was  precisely  what  Pisa  was  most  anxious  for, 
as  quieting  her  apprehensions  on  the  score  of  commerce. 
(>ttobuoni  bad  nearly  persuaded  all  his  coUeagucB  to  adopt  his 
view  and  the  question  was  to  be  decided  on  the  following  day ; 
meanwhile  the  Pisan  envoy  with  less  discretion  than  zeal,  in 
order  to  make  all  sure  sent  through  a  friend  to  offer  Aldobran- 
dino four  thousand  golden  florinii  for  the  successful  termination 
of  Jiis  measure.  The  old  man  immeiliately  perceiving  his 
mistake  dismissed  the  messenger  with  ci\-il  words  and  next  day, 
without  mentioning  what  had  happened,  asked  pardon  for  his 
sudden  change  of  sentiments  and  spoko  so  strongly  on  the 
other  side  as  to  bring  his  colleagues  round,  but  with  consider- 
able difficulty  to  his  new  o])iuion  :  Mutrone  was  therefore  saved, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  Pisa.  Ottobuoiiis  disinterested- 
Ile»^s  trajiHpircd  in  despite  of  his  own  silence  and  gained  him 
such  applause  that  at  his  death,  which  happened  shortly  after, 
a  magnificent  public  funeral  was  decreed  and  a  monument 
erected  to  his  meniorj-  in  the  church  of  Santa  Picparata'^. 

■    Milnpiui  <9«e>   not   mfntioc   thii  the  gml  rcglf  t  of  the  Piraii!,     The> 

anecilDte  inilTrancitelliit  difffrrntly  inok  id  uniroithy  reccn^   nficr  iLc 

nitJiout  uUiup  may  the  merit  of  Oiio-  diegjtct  of  Wonie  Apcrto  by  clrngging 

buoni:  hotisthcPitsmwiiliiMlMmfrj-  hij    body  from   the    tomh   and    aflor 

nr't  dstniclion  their  biih>rr|ucnt  an^r  i^ominiouiily  Ir«iIJn)F  it  tlimiEli  Flo- 

imiild  pron  lU  prcKmtion.     Tronci  renee  cut  it  into  the  Amo. — S.  Am- 

hoinvcr  hvi  that  it  wu  deitnred  lo  minito,  Ub.  ii,  pp.  107— 123.— Gia. 
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Ottobuoni  acted  like  an  honest  man  and  his  silence  proTed 
him  to  Ik?  an  unpretending  one ;  but  such  fame,  and  such 
honours  paid  to  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  republic  for 
a  common  act  of  public  himesty  argue  cither  the  rarity  of  this 
virtue  or  a  verj*  different  notion  of  it  amongst  the  Florentines 
from  that  of  the  present  day. 

Manfred's  successful  camjwiigns  and  recover}-  of  his  kingdom 
from  the  Church  had  revived  the  imperial  spirit  in 

A.D. 125" 

Tuscany,  some  slight  indications  of  which  awakened 
Guclphic  j(^alousy  lost  the  Ghibelhie  towns  should  be  excited 
to  tumult:  wherefore  Florence  knowing  the  political  bias 
nf  Pog^l»onzi  and  fearing  that  with  the  aid  of  Siena  public 
tranquillity  might  be  disturbed,  determined  to  destroy  its 
dcfeiKH'S  both  fur  present  security  and  future  example ;  and 
nlthou«(h  the  principal  citizens  begged  with  n)pes  round  their 
necks  for  a  remission  of  this  sentence  the  Irloreutine  govern- 
ment remained  inexorable*. 

Hitherto  by  a  sagacious  policy  supported  by  great  military 
vigour  the  Florentine  government  through  fear  or 
inclination  had  managed  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
services  of  both  factions  in  Tuscany  and  we  have  already  shown 
bow  the  Ghibehnes  for  refusing  to  join  in  the  expedition 
against  Pistoia  were  driven  from  Florence  and  subsequently 
restored  by  the  capitulation  of  Fighine ;  nevertheless  the 
Gueljjhic  ascendancy  bad  taken  such  deep  root  that  although 
nominally  there  was  no  party  distinction,  Uieir  rivals  were  in 
fact  practically  exclude*!  from  any  share  in  the  government 
and  watched  with  the  utmost  jealousy.  The  Uberti  an  able 
proud  and  ambitious  race,  descended  as  they  boasted,  from 
Cataline,  were  still  the  acluiowledged  leaders  of  the  Ghibeline 
party  but  jealous  and  discontented  that  eight  long  years  of 

Villani,    I/ib.    v\.,  cap.  Ixii. — Tronci,  Gio.  Villani,  Lib.  vi.,  c.  Ixiii.  —  Orl. 

Annali   Pisani,   Tom.  ii",  j>.    132. —  Malavolti  Storia,  di  Sicno,  Part  i%  Lib. 

Flam,  ilcl  IJorg",  Difcsscrt.  v ,  p.  299.  v.,  p.  68. 
•  Mar.  di  Coppo  Stefani,  R.  112.— 
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national  triampb  should  have  been  achieved  not  only  b;  a 
govemmeat  of  tradesmeu  but  principally  at  the  expense  and 
even  shame  of  themselves  and  their  Tuscan  allies :  the  success 
of  Manfred  i^ainst  the  church  inspired  them  nith  better 
hopes,  and  accordingly  Giovanni  degU  Uberti  was  dispatched 
to  implore  his  assistance  in  changing  the  government  of  Flo- 
rence*. Whether  the  king  gave  them  any  promises  does  not 
exactly  appear ;  it  is  probable  that  he  was  too  clear'sighted 
not  to  perceive  the  little  prospect  of  success  that  would  attend 
the  efibrts  of  an  unpopular  taction  against  a  strong  and  popu- 
larly elected  government ;  but  be  is  accused  by  all  the  Floren- 
tine histoiians  of  fomenting  the  Uberti  plot. 

This  conspiracy  could  not  long  escape  democratic  vigilance, 
and  accordingly  that  ftunily  was  cited  before  the  Podesta 
Jacopo  Bemardi  of  Lucca ;  the  mandate  was  disregarded,  the 
Podesta's  force  opposed  and  repulsed ;  an  attempt  was  even 
made  to  seize  the  government,  when  ibe  populace,  ever 
ready  on  tbe  side  of  Uberty,  seeing  the  authorities  delied  and 
the  defiance  come  from  a  family  they  detested,  inmiediately 
flew  to  anns  and  attacking  the  quarters  of  the  Uberti  killed 
their  chief  Scbiatuzzo  with  many  of  his  followers,  then  seizing 
Caini  degli  Abati  and  Maiigia  degli  Tnfangali  forced  what 
confessions  they  wanted  from  tbem  by  torture  and  chopped 
their  heads  off  in  the  Place  of  Oraanmichele ;  nor  would 
popular  hatred  have  rested  here  if  the  remaining  Ghibelines 
had  not  saved  themselves  by  a  timely  retreat 

Seventeen  of  the  principal  families  escaped  from  Florence 
besides  many  others  not  named,  and  the  Abbot  of  Vallombrosa 
being  accused  as  accessory  was  in  despite  of  the  pope  and  his 
own  sacred  ofGce  Sist  tortored  to  confess  and  then  beheaded 
on  that  confession  ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  many  perfectly  inno- 
cent of  the  crime  f. 
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I'lijiO  Aleuiuder  IV.  plnccd  tlio  wbole  city,  all  Guelpliic  u 

II  iv;is,  under  an  iuterdirt  for  tliU  oudncioiis  violation  of  eccle- 
siastii.'iJ  rights,  directing  liis  censures  esjieciallj  against  ibp 
iilRi'ial  auttiora  of  the  sacrilege;  Ijut  a  bold  luid  suvero  spirit  U 
thit  tinic  animated  Flui'cnce,  a  detenninntieu  lu  the  govemmeDt 

III  vindieato  its  autlioritv  at  nuy  cost,  nixl  a  minute  aud  rigid 
iineiiti'.'n  lo  tlio  upiiraniiice  iit  leiiKt,  of  scrupulous  honesty  in 
|iulilic  ofliceri)  which  scl  nil  dimger  at  defiance.  Foran  instance 
or  tlii<  latter  it  may  lie  iiientiunc<l  tliat  one  of  the  Auziani  or 
iiiiuisterii  of  state  vn-i  thiis  year  fined  one  thousand  lire  as  a 
[iiiblii:  jx'culiitor  fur  iscuding  to  Iiih  villa  an  old  broken  dcMtr 
which  onoo  iH-Ionucd  to  the  m^f  of  the  public  lions  of  Flo- 
!■(  uci.,  but  uscli'ss  and  iicsjlfctcd  liad  lieeii  long  tossing  about  in 
llic  siffi'ts;  ilio  projiorty  \vas  jioblic  and  therefure  considered 
iiiviuliiblc ;  yet  |fiMm  the  inud  iiiid  long- continued  applause 
^<l:ovl■r^■<i  on  Aldobnmdino  (Uli.Imoni.  who  was  railed  tlie  Flo- 
Riiline  I'ubricius,  this  exirciiic  nicety  woidd  not  appear  to  liave 
f'\li'iideil  itself  to  tho  pxteriiir  relations  of  the  commonwealth. 
In  this  i-cvnlution  the  (iueljihs  failed  not  to  lake  a  lesson 
fiviiii  the  difeutcd  (action,  and  puhice  and  tower  went  to  the 
;,i'omu]  under  their  destruclive  farj-  :  some  amends  were 
however  made  by  employing  the  materials  to  complete  the 
<;ily  widlw  bi'yond  Anio  lo  tliO  soulhward  ml  object  of  vast 
importiince  in  the  approiu-liing  ronllict  with  Siena*-. 

Lib.  ii.,  |<.  lll!>.— The  ]iriiiripii1  rimi-  }rM\  nn  rr  avcrn^  there  could  aol 
Itct  llial  \rh  FliiirniviHi  tbii  oF««ii>a  Ihvv  U'lti  iiit  ilian  onu  IiudiIrA  nf 
wcrr  llic  Ubcrti.  Blfinti,  Lambrrti,  tlic  uiiuv  nunc  to  ncli,  bcudr*  ibeir 
Cin'inii  Aniiiiri,  Hcoltre,  CapmiMilil.  rcUini'n.  tie.  A>  irtmnlt  Don  Tc- 
MigUon-lli.  [iifiLii){Kti,  I'liiBvlii,  nitli  nuio  di  DKmriu  of  fivin  Abbot  of 
t  IHirtiun  uF  tlic  Alwll,  Giiiill,  Solila-  Yallambrara,  Dunlc  it  kul  hu  pn<- 
nU'ri,  Ttdmlniui.  (WijBi,  Biii«iapiii«,  iionnpcd  hiiu  guilt)-.— (/ji/trao.Gwilo 
EtiUiiiiiti  inil  (iiuuclii  witli  uiiin)  ixiii.) 
I'tlieni,  noble  Mid  riliun :   nnd  pro- 

"  Tu  hni  ilul  Into  quel  iti  Rcmria, 

Hi  cui  jfgfi  Kiorcnu  la  gorgien"  &c. 

Tl.ou  li»I  linidc  Xbn  liini  at  Drrnirii 

*  Mtlopini,  cap.  dii. 
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That  Ghibeline  republic  had  received  the fuptivoa  with  opeu 
arms,  for  its  hopes  began  to  revive  witli  the  growing  power  of 
Manfred ;  but  as  Florenco  considered  their  reception  u 
breach  of  the  treaty  of  1255  by  which  no  esiles  from  either 
state  coold  be  protected  an  embasBy  was  immediately  sent  tu 
demand  their  expulsion ;  this  had  no  effect,  for  the  Seuese 
fairly  insisted  that  their  league  was  with  the  whole  Florentine 
nation  of  which  these  were  a  principal  part,  and  until  eome 
crime  were  proved  that  might  bring  them  directly  within  the 
meaning  of  th^  treaty  it  would  be  an  absolute  breach  of 
hospitality  to  refuse  them  shelter.  The  Florentines  would  not 
admit  such  reasoning,  but  being  aware  of  Siena's  communica- 
tions with  the  Sicilian  prince  at  once  declared  war  and  marched 
troops  to  the  frontier*.  Nothing  however  occurred  during  ihe 
following  year,  partly  because  the  army  was  opposed  to  the 
Bishop  of  Arezzo,  under  whose  auspices  the  Aretiues  had  sur- 
prised Cortona  an  ally  of  Florence  of  which  be  claimed  both 
temporal  and  spiritual  sovereignty ;  and  partly  because  it  was 
held  in  readiness  to  keep  the  Pisans  in  check  who  were  pre- 
pared to  assist  Venice  against  the  Genoese  in  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  in  the  Levant,  which  was  subsequently  arranged  by  the 
pontifff.     It  however  became  necessary  for  Florence  to  push 


t  Mid>«Ui.gelo  ailvi,  Hitt.  di  Pi^ 

thia  child  wu  her  only  roniolation. 

toia  e  FudDM  d'  Imlii,  Parte  ii'.  Lib. 

On  aecing  him  in  thia  utiiBtion  ahe 

iiL,  p.  99.— Trmei,  Ann.li  Piaai.— 

with  ■  Inud  shrielt  darted  at  the  lioD 

BUopiDi,  op.  cUi.— Malavolli.  Lih. 

and  .lulihcd  her  infaal  (nm  hia  claw* 

i',  Pirte  ii*,  p.  2.— Thtre  i>  ui  iuieteit- 

iog  uiecdate  rcUlt^  b;  Miteapini  aa 

nor  did  he  harm  the  child,  only  ^lo«l 

havitig  oecorml  thit  7«r  in  Flurence. 

and  Jtared  at  the  niotlier  «  she  curried 

Oqe  of  Ihe  lieni  which  vsrc  rnnin- 

off  hei  babe  in  triumph,     h  beomc 

tlilHld  M  the  public  ehtrgc   CKufed 

a  luealion  aaya  Maleapini  («ho  lived 

6«>   hb  og.  uid  nngid  <,.fr  th= 

at  the  time)  whether  this  arotc  from 

whole  citj  :  anry  body  tat  in  alum, 

the  nobh!   nature   of  the  .iniinal   or 

becauac  lit<'  had  prcErncd  the  infant 

Su  Hichele  he  Kiied  a  cbilrf,  Iho  only 

10  revenge  hia  faihcr'idmih,  which  he 

Mm  df  in  mothn  who  hid  giTen  birth 
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i>ii  Ui)s  war  with  vigour  in  consetiupnco  of  Maufired's  \ru 
iiitlueD<re  and  if  possilile  match  the  latter  by  some  ptince  whoM 
"nil  interest  sliould  nttacli  bim  to  her  cause. 

The  iiiijicrial  throue  lieiug  still  vacant  a  principal  stay  of 
the  Iljilinii  Ghilieliiiea  vns  n-anting;  Mtmfred  followed  fast  in 
liis  lather's  steps,  hut  Htill  in  the  actual  state  of  Italy  the 
iiiijierial  ciimiteiwiice  hi'came  indispensalile.  Pisa  felt  this, 
fni'  even  the  want  of  Manfred's  aid  liad  already  compelled  her 
to  ivoeive  the  dictation  of  Florence  and  Lucca  while  Genoa 
luimsscd  her  on  the  other  side :  wherefore  it  was  resolved  to 
promote  as  she  hest  could  the  election  of  an  emperor. 

Altliough  Imioeent  the  Fourth  at  the  deposition  of  Frederic 
wishing  pmlmlily  to  weaken  the  ties  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
liiul  invested  seven  (Jennan  princes  under  the  name  of 
"  Elfctnra'  with  the  power  of  nominating  a  king  of  Italy  and 
the  Riimans.  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Italian  cities  had  ever 
renwmced  tliis  jirivilege;  therefore  in  125((  Pisa  by  a  bold 
and  decided  act  named  .\lphonso  the  Wise,  King  of  Castile,  to 
these  liigh  dignities  and  sent  a  solenm  embassy  to  inform 
hini  of  this  decisioii  -.  F(nir  German  electors  supported 
Aljijionso's  cause,  the  rest  voted  for  Iticliard  Earl  of  Cornwall 
brother  of  Hcnrj-  III.  of  England  ;  Alexander  IV,  remaining 
neuter  until  Iticliard's  death  when  he  opposed  Alphouso'a 
pretensions. 

While  this  matter  was  in    suspense  the  Florentines  from 
different  motives  followed  the  example  of  PLsa ;  they  wanted  a 
countGrjHiise  for  Manfred  and  heheved  the  poiitiflf  not  indis- 
posed to  Alphonso ;  Tlrunetto  Latini  was  again  em- 
ployed, but  ere  he  could  ftJfil  his  mission  the  battle 
of  Moiiteaperto  put  an  end  to  all  diplomacy  and  drove  him  on 

laiidturio  dri  Lro»f.      This   inridcnt  *  Manlnri,  AnlkliilA  JuUuie,  IKa- 

ori'niTnl  in  Orto  S-m  Michtk  rloH  to  ten.  iii.--Flnni.  ilil  Dorgo,  DiMcrt. 

Ihe  liouws   of  tho   Auow^Hwi   and  v.,   p.    303.~-Pwilo  Trond,  An.  Pi- 

Compitixti.    (Matetpini,  Uitf.  Fiv-  tani,  vol.  ii",  p.  134. 
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exile  into  France  where  he  published  liis   "  Tesoro "  in  the 
language  of  that  country. 

Trusting  to  the  talents  of  their  envoy  in  Spain,  the  Floren- 
tines resolved  to  make  vigorous  war  in  the  Senese  states ;  the 
Carroccio  was  drawn  out*,  the  forces  mustered,  and  in  the 
month  of  May  marched  under  the  chief  command  of  the 
Podesta  Jacopino  Rangoni,  assisted  by  twelve  captains  of  the 
republic  besides  the  gonfaloniers  of  Sestos :  six  Anziani  accom- 
panied the  troops  but  had  no  military  command,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Captain  of  the  People  stirred  from  the 
metropolis f.  Siena  soon  felt  the  scourge;  town  and  castle 
fell  before  them,  village  and  hamlet  were  trodden  under  their 
feet  as  they  advanced  towards  the  Maremma,  where  Grosseto 
city  and  the  strong  fortress  of  Montemassi  were  in  a  state  of 
open  insurrection.  At  Colle  of  the  Val  d'Elsa  the  Carroccio 
was  deposited  with  the  real  or  feigned  intention  of  marching 
more  rapidly  to  the  Maremma;  the  Senese,  fearful  of  this, 
reinforced  tlieir  army  in  that  quarter  retaining  only  what  was 
sufficient  to  defend  the  capital,  and  even  withdrew  Count 
Guide  Novello's  force  from  the  Valdichiana  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Probably  expecting  such  a  movement  the  Podesta, 
accompanied  by  the  Carroccio,  turned  short  to  his  left  and 
after  securing  his  communications  by  the  capture  of  Menzano 
and  Casole,  suddenly  appeared  and  encamped  before  the 
Camullia  gate  of  Siena  itself  I. 

On  the  Florentine  declaration  of  hostilities  in  1268  the 
Senese  prepared  for  active  war,  and  in  consequence  of  Man- 
fred's friendly  disposition  as  announced  by  his  two  ambassadors 
Ser  Niccolo  Mustaglia  of  Cremona  and  Ser  Paulo  Usa,  they 
dispatched  orators  in  return  to  secure  a  still  closer  alliance. 

*  Ammirato  says  the  19th  April  and  anny  was  in  the  field  that  caused  the 

MalavoUi  the  20th.  restoration  of  the  Podesta  in  1251. — 

f  It  was  probahly  in  consequence  of  S.  Ammirato,  Lih.  ii.,  p.  112. 

the  inconvenience  of  learing  the  city  X  Bilalespini,  cap.  clxiv. —  MalavoUi, 

without  a  supreme  justiciary  when  the  Lib.  i**.  Parte  ii.,  p.  8. 
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Manfred  anxious  to  strciigthen  his  party  in  Tuscany  pronused 
everything,  but  required  on  oath  of  fealty  to  himself  nbich  the 
envoys  were  iustoutly  desireil  to  offer  in  the  public  name. 
An  inntrunient  wus  accordingly  drawn  up  in  May  ld59,  by 
nhich  Manfred  promises  to  tako  tho  city  under  hid  particular 
protection  ;  and  early  in  the  fulloiving  December  Count  Gior- 
dano d'^Vn^lonn,  Maufred'a  ricar-general,  arrived  at  Sien&  with 
eight  huiidriNl  Gennnu  horse  ajid  a  body  of  in&ntry ;  b«  ms 
honouiably  received  by  the  rulera  who  for  the  convenience  of 
his  men  onlered  llmt  tlie  '■  Ounce,"  [a  coiu  of  which  the  name 
alone  rcmnins  at  Naples)  should  pn^  current  far  six  lire 
or  golden  florins,  but  the  troops  as  appears  from  public  docu- 
ments', were  j>aid  entiroly  by  Manfred,  fais  interest  and  that  of 
Siena  being  identical  ■^.  Count  tiiordaiio  feariug  that  the 
revolt  of  Gnisueto,  Montcano  and  Montemassi  might  produce 
iwrious  mischief  if  assisted  by  i'lureiice,  proposed  their  imme- 
diate reduction  nilh  a  powerful  fono  tuid  tliis  was  formally 
decrciHl  in  public  council,  Gioi'dano  being  invested  with  tlie 
chief  comnuuid.  On  the  nineteenth  of  January  the  army 
marchetl  from  Siena:  Gnisseto  soon  capitulated.  Monteanu 
and  Moittemassi  were  invested,  and  everythuig  appeared  pro- 
mising when  the  fomiidablo  preparations  of  Florence  alarmed 
tliem.  Friiven/ano  Salvani  and  other  ambassadors  were  in- 
stantly dispatched  to  iuiplure  a  reinforcement  from  Manfred; 
the  siege  of  Monteano  wus  to  be  lelaxed,  or  if  necessaiy 
abandoned :  and  tho  count  taking  hostages  and  securing  Gius- 
seto  was  ordered  hack  nith  most  of  his  troops  to  the  defence 
of  the  capitiil.  Tlic  delay  of  tho  Florentines  before  Menzano 
and  Casole  afforded  time  fur  this  movement  which  by  forced 
marches  was  successfully  completed,  so  that  witli  other  ne^h- 
bouring  delachmeuts  and  the  uatimtlly  strong  position  of  Siena 
no  anxiety  remained. 

re  vcrc  S  grniDi  above  the  tbIup 
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Aa  a  sudden  capture  was  impossible  and  a  regular  siege 
might  have  unexpectedly  brought  down  the  army  of  Monte- 
massi  at  a  critical  and  inconveuieut  moment,  the  Florendnes 
contented  themselves  with  a  wide-spread  devastation  and  a 
harassing  of  the  citizens  by  continual  alarms  in  order  to  force 
them  to  terms. 

A  lamentable  want  of  dates  and  the  discrepant  accounts  of 
authors  render  all  movements  previous  to  the  battle  of  Monte- 
aperto  extremely  imcertaiu  :  Malespiui,  the  only  source  of  all 
the  Florentine  authorities,  relates  that  Farinata  degli  Ubertl 
with  a  deputation  of  Ghibelines  repaired  to  Naples  and  im- 
plored the  aid  of  Manfred  but  after  considerable  hesitation 
and  delay  on  the  king's  part  were  about  to  leave  him  in  disgust, 
when  he  promised  them  a  hundred  mea-at-anns  :  affronted  at 
this  mockery  they  were  on  tlie  point  of  refusing  when  Farinata 
exclaimed  "  Be  not  tn*I  down,  n/jf  reject  hU  assistance  hoicever 
"  ttnall,  let  vs  oidy  persuade  him  to  give  the  royal  Imnner  along 
"with  them  and  at  Siena  ice  trill  put  both  in  meh  a  tituation 
"  that  for  his  oirn  honour  he  will  lu:  compelled  to  send  u»  more." 
This  ad^-ice  was  followed,  the  German  cavaliy  were  gratefully 
accepted,  the  banner  acconled,  and  they  returned  to  Sieua  with 
their  petty  escort  amidst  the  jeers  of  the  Senese  and  the 
regrets  of  their  exUed  countrymen. 

Manfred  having  much  on  liis  hands;  with  a  large  force 
already  iu  Siena,  and  probably  dra^ving  a  wide  distinction 
between  a  powerful  republic  and  a  small  and  desperate  body 
of  refugees  whose  sanguine  promises  were  seldom  justified  by 
facts,  natumlly  hesitated,  and  unwillingly  granted  even  this 
assistance  to  an  irresponsible  body  of  private  individuals  inde- 
pendent of  Senese  government. 

Malespini  goes  on  tfl  say,  tlrnt  one  day  Farinata  invited 
these  hundred  knights  to  a  repast  where  good  wine  and  the 
promise  of  double  pay  increased  their  eagerness  for  action  ;  in 
this  coqjuncture  an  alarm  was  given  and  these  elicited  cavaliers 
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rushed  impetuously  fonrard :  the  enemy,  despbing  the  Senese. 
were  Deglijjont,  and  the  Gcraiaus  hreakiog  through  sU  obeta- 
cles  drove  everything  l>eforo  them  in  confuaion.  The  Floren- 
tines seeing  their  small  and  unsupiwrted  number  soon  rallied 
tuid  closing  round  the  devoted  squadron  put  every  man  to  the 
Hwonl :  Manfred's  banucr  was  taken  and  after  lia^-ing  been  trailed 
insultingly  thmi^h  the  dirt  nas  boruo  in  triumph  to  Florence. 

rnrinnta  lost  iio  time  in  giving  the  king  noUce  of  this 
dis)ister  with  the  insult  offered  to  liia  flag  and  by  means  of 
■ilt.OOO  florins  bomiwed  fnim  the  Salimlicui  (rith  bankets  of 
Riona)  he  sueeecdcd  on  eou<lilion  of  payuig  half  their  expenses 
for  three  months,  in  having  a  l)ody  of  f**>0  horse  dispatched  W 
his  as!iistanee  under  Count  Uiordnno  d'Anglona''. 

It  is  very  proliabic  thiit  tuiisl  of  the  above  story  is  true  and 
that  the  sully  might  luive  been  made  as  sarmted,  hut  it  would 
lie  difficult  to  li\  the  exar^timc:  tliat  the  part  relating  to 
Count  (jinnlano  imd  the  8(Hi  men-at-arms  is  an  error  seems 
clearly  proved  by  Walavulti  from  puhlic  documents;  and  a 
second  reinforcement  wiiicli  artived  after  the  retreat  of  the 
Florentines  appears  to  have  been  the  effect  of  Ptovenzano 
Salvanis  negotiations;  they  were  commanded  by  Agnolo  da 
ijeiKoitino  and  probably  made  up  the  number  of  ItiOO  horse  in 
the  Seui.'se  army,  the  greater  part  of  which  says  Molespini 
were  Germans. 

Wc  may  believe  tliat  this  snljy  could  easily  have  taken  place 
in  the  interval  between  the  investment  of  Siena  and  the  jtmc- 
tion  of  Count  (riorduno  witli  the  Marcnmia  force  if  any  such 
inten-al  occurred;  or  even  in  some  of  the  numerous  skirmishes 
after  that  event,  and  that  this  and  the  more  serious  aBair  of 
the  eightccnlU  of  JIuy  have  been  confused ;  it  will  appear  that 
in  both  accounts  the  German  horse  were  most  conspicuous  and 
even  in  the  groat  attack  these  hundred  cavaliers  might  have 
pushed  rashly  on  and  been  cut  to  pieces  l>y  the  enemy.     The 

'  Milnpini,  cap.  clxiii.,rliiv.,  rlxt. 
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ttccooiit  most  relied  on  by  Malavoiti  who  must  hsTS  bod  accesR 
to  more  cotemponiiy  documents  than  he  has  quoted,  is  that 
the  Florentines  being  resolved  to  bring  their  enemy  to  a  battle 
or  else  a  peB<-«  on  their  own  terms,  mabtauied  a  war  of  fire 
and  sword  in  the  circumjacent  country,  destroyed  the  small 
towns  of  Sugars,  Montarrenti,  Bosia,  Soticille,  Uarigtiauo, 
Montecchio,  and  several  others,  and  kept  the  capital  itself  in 
continual  alanna  until  the  eighteenth  of  May ;  the  Senese 
then  finding  that  their  enemy,  fatigued  by  such  devastating 
service  and  with  an  utter  contempt  of  themselves  kept  a  negli- 
gent guard,  determined  to  try  their  fortune  in  a  general  sally. 
Uniting  therefore  a  part  of  their  own  cavalrj'  and  a  strong 
band  of  Germans  under  Connt  Giordano's  camp-maishal,  they 
suddenly  fcll  upon  the  Florentine  intrenchments  broke  through 
every  obstacle  and  completely  surprised  the  enemy,  driving 
everything  before  them  in  terror  and  confusion.  The  Ger- 
mans in  particular  charged  with  such  impetuosity  that  few  of 
their  immediate  opponents  were  able  even  t«  arm  themselves, 
and  had  they  not  been  supported  in  time  an  immense  carnage 
would  have  followed  with  little  loss  to  the  victors ;  but  as  it 
was,  cotempomiy  authors  according  to  Malavoiti,  assert  that 
about  thirteen  hundred  of  the  Florentines  were  killed,  and 
only  two  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  Senese  array;  and  all  his- 
torians agree  in  describing  the  terror  and  confusion  of  the  day, 
which  could  hardly  have  been  produced  by  a  hundred  unsup- 
ported Germans.  Villani  says  that  Florentine  knights  and  citi- 
zens made  but  a  poor  figure ;  and  Leonardo  Aretino  asserts  that 
the  camp  was  in  great  confusion  and  in  some  parts  tlie  soldiers 
fled  shamefully :  but  however  caused,  this  affair  vnis  afterwards 
cit«d  in  the  stormy  debates  at  Florence  about  a  second  expedi- 
tion, as  a  strong  argument  agfunst  the  measure.  "  Some  others 
have  said,"  says  Malavoiti,  "  that  the  Senese  who  were  with 
the  army  round  Montemassi  having  received  more  particular 
notice  of  the  quantity  of  people  who  were  in  the  camp  of  the 
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tlorentincs  and  of  their  allit?s  \^here  (bs  it  is  said)  were 
assembled  Lucchesi,  Pistolesi,  Aretini,  Onietani.  Piatesi,  San 
Gimigiianesi,  CoUigiaiii,  the  Count  Aldobraiidiiio  of  Pitig- 
liano,  Pepo  Visconte  of  Caiiiiii)>li:i  and  others  their  adherents : 
considering  in  what  great  peril  juid  tUificulty  their  city  was 
j)laced  :  and  moved  not  soh;ly  by  the  general  interest,  but  each 
indi\'idual  also  bv  his  paitieular  welfare ;  ha>-ing  l>efore  their 
eyes  the  appreliension  and  terror  that  this  must  liave  caused 
in  the  minds  of  their  children,  of  their  wives,  of  their  mothers 
and  (»f  every  other  person  connected  with  them,  all  remaining 
abandoned  in  such  a  horrihlc  and  frightful  peril.  Leaving 
therefore  some  of  their  captains  with  the  local  troops  and  "200 
horse,  as  well  as  some  companies  of  infantry  which  Coimt  Gior- 
dano had  sent  them,  and  having  pi'rsu:ided  the  Podesfia,  who  was 
genend  of  the  army,  to  agree,  they  departed  with  him  from  that 
siege  to  go  and  succour  their  own  pec^ple.  Having  arrived  at 
Siena  and  an  occasion  otVering,  sevcnd  squadixjus  of  Germans 
made  a  sally  from  the  Porta  a  <  >\nlc  to  attack  the  head  of  the 
enemy  on  one  side,  and  the  Senese  issuing  at  the  Canmllia  gate 
iLssailed  them  at  the  same  moment  <m  the  other  with  such 
spirit  and  vigour  that  after  great  slaughter  that  army  was  put 
into  so  much  fear  and  disorder  that  they  began  t(»  i\\  and  the 
Senese  followed  a  part  of  them  ns  far  as  Cast  el  Fiorentino,  as 
Messer  Atjostlno  Patritij  also  relates.  Otliers  say  not  that  day 
but  the  day  after,  that  army  broke  up  and  fled,  and  retired  with 
their  Carroccio  into  the  Florentine  territory*". 

This  sortie  was  mad(?  on  the  1  Hth  of  May  the  day  on  which 
Farinata's  German  knights  arc  supposed  to  have  fallen  so 
bravely :  but  as  on  the  1 0th  the  Senese  council  decreed  that 
the  German  soldiers  and  their  marshal  should  have  their 
wounded  in  the  last  day's  action  cared  for  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  that  they  should  bo  presented  with  500  lire  for 
their  gallant  bearing  in  the  fight,  it  may  be  supjx)sed  that  they 

•  Malavolti,  Parte  ii*.  Lib.  i".  p.  9. 
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were  not  all  killed  in  this  engagement  and  that  the  affiiir  of 
the  hundred  horse  must  have  been  a  distinct  and  previous 

The  consequences  of  a  battle  are  commonly  the  best  proof 
of  victory  nhcre  Loth  sides  claim  it,  and  the  results  of  this 
attack  were  a  euddcu  retreat  of  the  Florentine  army  without 
having  gained  the  object  of  the  war,  a  separation  of  the 
auxiliary  troops,  an  immediate  devastation  of  the  Colli  territoiy 
by  detachments  of  the  Seueso  army,  and  the  simulfaneouB 
relief  of  Montelatrone  which  the  On-ietani  aided  by  Counts 
Aldobnuidini  and  Visconti  had  attacked  in  their  homeward 
retreat,  after  separating  from  the  Florentines.  Besides  these 
results  there  were  the  reduction  of  Staggia  and  Po^bonzi 
to  obedience,  a  reinforcement  of  the  besieging  army  before 
Montemassi,  a  ravaging  of  the  Montalciuo  country ;  the  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  of  Counts  Aldobrandino  and  Ugolino  Visconte 
to  reconcile  themselves  with  Siena  and  the  investment  of 
Montepulciuno.  Moutemaijsi  soon  after  fell,  and  Count  Gior- 
dano even  made  an  inroad  on  the  Florentine  territory ;  but  as 
all  these  events  occurred  within  twenty-five  days  after  the 
above  combat  it  seems  evident  aotwithstanding  the  silence  of 
their  historians  that  the  Florentines  were  completely  dis- 
comfited. 

The  Orvietani  exerted  themselves  to  make  peace  between 
Montepulciano  and  Siena  and  demanded  a  safe  conduct  for  their 
ambassadors ;  passports  were  atx-ordrngly  given  but  from  a  mutual 
want  of  sincerity  the  mediation  failed :    the  besieging  army 

•Tbevordiofthii  deem  are    "Cm       imanan  coraniunis  Seaeam  debcnni 

rncdJcpritar  omnibua  oxpcniia  corumu  <]uiDqungiDU  libru  <teiiarionim  Senrn- 

njg  SencDBifl  et  quod  m«diu  ccfpulur  eiuDi,  ct  quod  hoc  non  intolligntur  pro 

incdicuT  fulntraiM   pro   comiwlfmc  mcnda  (Njuonim  et  imioniin;  wd  pro 

pr«io,ttiaJario,  cl  BOlvatar  de  pemniB  ifmuncmlione  probil»tit,  quam  fcce- 

eommunu,  et  qood  Muiscialco  et  mili-  runt  Untum."  (Vide  M^ialti,  Storia 

tibiu  Theuionitii  pro   rcmuDenlionc  di  Siena,  Ub,  i°,  Putc  ii*,  p.  9.) 
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inarched  on  the  twelftliof  June  from  Siena;  but  altered  their  plau 
by  investing  Montalciuo,  and  the  necessity  of  relieving  this  citj*, 
a  place  under  the  immediate  protection  of  Florence,  was  subse- 
quently put  forth  as  the  ostensible  object  of  that  great  Florentine 
amianient  wliich  terminated  so  disastrously  in  Sopteml)er  1^60. 

We  now  come  to  an  imiwrtant  and  intere^>ting  portion  of 
Florentine  or  rather  Tuscan  history,  for  the  shock  of  Monte- 
ajK^rto  was  felt  througliout  that  count rj'  by  Guelph  and  Ghibe- 
linc;  it  vibrated  even  to  the  Sicilian  shores  and  influenced 
t-o  a  considerable  extent  the  general  fate  of  Italy.  All  summer 
was  spent  by  the  Seiiose  in  ravaging  the  district  of  Monte- 
pulciano,  making  inroads  on  the  Florentine  territory,  and 
cutting  off  succours  from  ]\Iontalcino  which  >\-as  kept  closely 
blockaded :  this  town  since  its  rt'jection  of  the  Senese  yoke  in 
r^JU  had  remained  undi'r  Florentine  protection  and  became  a 
(conspicuous  party  in  every  subsequent  treaty  l)etween  those 
republics  whose  early  wars  were  mainly  occasioned  by  conten- 
tions alx)Ut  that  toNvii  and  Montepidciano*.  The  Florentines 
therefore  considered  themselves  bound  to  raihC  the  siege  of 
Montalciuo,  but  the  manner  of  doing  it  became  a  subject  of 
warm  dispute  and  iiniJly  led  to  tlie  memonible  battle  of 
^Monteaperto  |. 

In  tnicing  the  principal  causes  that  led  to  tliis  conllict  we 
cannot  tnist  implicitly  to  the  Senese  historian  Malavolti  who 
on  all  occtisions  seems  as  little  inclined  to  allow  any  credit  to 
Florentine  exiles  ius  to  place  conlidence  in  Floivntine  writers : 
he  does  not  even  mention  the  name  of  Farinata  degli  Uberti 
to  whom  every  other  author  gives  the  credit  of  what  was  done : 
and  blinded  by  national  prejudice  reasons  weakly  where  lie 

*  Monlalrino  :in<l  Monte]»ulrluiio  are  is  no  longer  what  the  poet  dei<!ribes 

particularly  cclcbratoil  for  their  wines  it  in  his  day.     The  ^* Moacadclf^tto  di 

in  that  exquisite  little  poem  of  Fran-  Mon^alcino'"  still  retains  its  flaTour. 

cvKoHciU called'* Bacro in Toscami*^  +  Male^])im,   rap.   elx\-i. — Malavolti, 

hut  the  pnMluction  of  the  Moutepul-  Lib.  i",  Parte  ii*,  p.  13. 
iiano  vineyards  though  still  excellent 
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attempts  to  conceal  part  of  the  truth  because  it  raiaes  the 
diplomatic  reputation  of  the  exiles :  Malavolti  claime  all  die 
honour  for  Siena,  while  tJie  Florentine  writera,  unable  to  avoid 
acknowledging  their  failure,  endeaTour  t*  bestow  the  credit  of 
it  eiclusiyely  upon  their  ovm  banished  countrymen.  But  Mala- 
volti  wrote  when  the  rereut  subjugation  and  existing  misery  of 
Siena  still  fretted  the  hearts  of  his  compatriots ;  when  ancient 
hatred  was  sharpened  b;  the  conscious  impotency  of  rage, 
when  the  feelings  of  the  conquered  added  new  bitterness  to 
the  present,  new  honour  to  the  past,  and  the  impassioned 
mourner  himg  in  melancholy  fondness  over  the  departed  glories 
of  his  country  *. 

It  wss  of  paramount  consequence  to  the  exiles  that  a  decisive 
blow  should  be  immediately  struck ;  a  war  of  incursions  they 
ai^ned  would  only  waste  time  and  money  without  advancing 
their  cause,  and  they  saw  that  the  Senese  government. 
Dftturelly  intent  on  recovering  their  own  revolted  towns,  was 
not  disposed  to  risk  a  bold  invasion  of  the  Florentine  territoiy. 
Under  this  impression  they  determined  if  possible  to  draw  the 
enemy  with  a.  large  force  into  that  of  Siena  and  fmish  by 
one  decisive  battle.  Montalciuo  was  under  a  close  siege  and 
although  Florence  became  desirous  of  relieving  it  the  govern- 
ment hesitated  ere  they  ventured  to  march  an  army  across  the 
heart  of  an  enemy's  country,  and  commence  operations  wjtli  a 
city  like  Siena  in  their  rear,  and  a  necessarily  long  line  of  com- 
munication exposed  to  all  the  garrisons  between  that  capital 
and  the  Florentine  territory!.  It  was  however  the  object  of 
Farinata  that  they  ihould  do  this,  and  to  accomplish  it  be  and 
Guardaccia  de'  Lamberti  by  means  of  two  friars  commenced  u 

•  Although   MmUvoIti    dcdkatn    hit  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuwany.     This 

bi»loi7toFerdiiiuidtheRr»tinl59ehc  wu  clinging  lo  a  ttraw,  the  gilding 

jret  dnwi »  muked  diatinciioa  bglneen  ma  there ;  bnl  it  di<l  not  mitigmic  the 

the  DOtioa  of  Siena  being  a  lubject  bitlcmest  undcmeitb. 

pcoTiuce  of  Florence,  and  ita  being  ai  f  Sdp.  Ammitatn,  Lib.  ii".  p.  1 1 1. 
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false  negotiation  with  that  government,  apparently  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Senese  authorities,  in  which  their  enemies 
were  assured  tJiat  the  Florentine  exiles  disgusteil  with  the 
domineering  manners  of  Pi^ovonsano  Salvani  who  governed  the 
republic,  and  also  wearied  out  l-v  misfortune,  were  ready  to  make 
their  peace ;  that  they  had  the  moans  and  wore  willing  to  deliver 
into  Florentine  hands  the  trato  of  San  Vito  loading  towards 
Arezzo.  if  thev  would  onlv  send  ten  thousiind  florins  and  maitrli 
a  powerful  army  to  the  AvMa,  a  stream  alK>ut  six  miles  from 
Siena,  under  pretence  of  mining  the  siege  of  Mtmtalciuo.  The 
friai's  who  were  themselves  (U'ceive<l,  immediately  pnxreeded  ta 
Florence,  declaring  their  secret  mission  without  divulging  its 
nature,  and  tw(>  of  tlie  Anziani  were  diretllv  chosen  to  receive 
thib  comuuuiicati(»n  with  full  powci's  to  act  on  beludf  of  the 
govcnmient.  The  commissinnii's.  Spodito  di  For  San  Piero, 
a  bold  ignonmt  ami  presumptuous  man  of  mean  extraction,  and 
Giovanni- (irancalcngni,  a  doctor  of  laws,  after  having  heard 
the  friars,  prejiared  the  money  and  >rith  their  cidleagues*  eon- 
sent  assembled  the  groat  council  at  which  people  of  every 
rank  assisted,  and  projK»sed  to  victual  Montalcino  under  the 
escort  of  an  anny  even  more  numerous  than  tliat  of  the  pre- 
ceding spring.  Thc'iY  jdan  was  to  invest  Siena  and  ndieve  the 
besieged  town  wliile  the  enemy  was  occupied  in  self-defence : 
it  was  easy  to  persuade  a  people  Hushed  witli  so  many  triumplis, 
that  their  armies  had  r»nly  to  maivh  imd  conquer ;  hut  Count 
Guido  Guerra  and  the  militaiy  nobles  had  not  forgotten  the 
combat  of  the  ja'ccodhig  ^Ijiy :  Gemian  valour  was  still  fresh 
in  their  menioiy,  juid  thi^  dastardly  conduct  of  the  people  on 
that  occ4Lsion  made  them  ai>j»reheusive  for  the  future.  The 
Anziani  boastevl  of  ten  yeai*s  of  victoiy :  the  nobles  replied  tliat 
the  community  wjls  then  strong  and  united  but  now  divided : 
the  Ghibeline  families,  compc^sing  almost  half  the  city,  were 
then  with  them,  but  now  on  the  side  of  their  enemy ;  Siena  was 
in  those  days  comparatively  weak ;  she  was  now  powerful  from 
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concord  snd  aided  by  a  formidable  body  of  brave  and  disciplined 
strangers  whose  prowess  they  had  already  experienced  to  their, 
cost ;  but  the  nobles  were  not  in  the  secret  and  therefore  spoke 
ioudly  against  the  imprudence  and  useleesnesa  of  this  enter- 
prise. Goont  Guido  first,  and  then  Tegghiaio  Aldobnindi,  an 
experienced  chief  and  eloquent  debater,  insisted  on  the  danger 
of  marching  into  the  heart  of  a  hostile  country  and  risking 
their  troops  for  an  object  that  might  be  more  easily  and  cheaply 
accomplished  by  their  allies  of  Orvieto  who  bad  offered  to  per- 
form it  quietly  at  a  trifling  cost*:  by  this  they  said  there 
would  be  no  risk  and  time  would  be  gained,  an  object  of  vital 
importance  because  the  German  auxiliaries  being  only  paid  for 
three  months  as  they  erroneously  believed,  and  half  that  time 
having  already  elapsed,  they  would  soon  return  into  Puglia 
leaving  their  allies  in  a  weaker  condition  than  before +.  Aldo- 
braudi  was  instantly  answered  by  Spedito  who  opposed  only 
coarae  and  vulgar  invective  to  his  reasoning,  taunted  him  with 
cowardice  and  insulted  him  by  repeating  a  beastly  expression 


pluxt  them  in  the  K 

Quoali,  r  orme  di  cui  pcitu  mi  Tedi, 
TatUi  die  nude  e  dipcUto  vada, 
Pu  di  gndo  maggiaT  the  tu  nan  credi: 
Nepote  ra  dellB  baoni  Gutldndi :  &c. 
He  whoae  (bat-|irinti  thou  Kelt  me  tnmple  on, 
Although  thiu  Diked  uid  dHpoiVd  he  g«>. 
Held  h^»r  nnk  thra  than  diitt  ■»«  beUen : 

The  gwd  Giuldndi'*  grandtan  one*  be  ma : 
And  Ouido  Ooem  nun'd,  who  in  hia  life,  tu. 
t  Thii  mimike  ptvbibl;  UMe  bom    iminateofthercpajnnenf  ofit;  which 
the  cniloia  of  pacing  the  men4l-uini     prove!    thit    IheM    luxiltuiM    were 
CITT7  three  monlh>  and  the  Germtna     mmintuned  b;  Mufred.     The  ainute 
were  pnlwblj  paid  in  idnnce  on  thii     and  tireaome  detaila  of  all  conoecled 
ocDuiaD ;  but  thai  it  waa  an  error  ia    irith    the    battle  of    Monleaperto   it 
proved  hj  Malaiolti  »ho  ahowt  that     perhapa  the  reaaon  why  hit  altlemenM 
Count  Qioitlano  had  dread;  been  fite     have  been  ao  little  caniidered,  bat  the 
uumthi  at  Siena,  and  also  givea  the     public   docutnenta   nhich    he  quoWa 
decree  of  council  for  lending  Giordano     aabataatiate  hia  priocipal  aaacrtiuia. 
a  certain  aiun  Ki  paj  hia  troopa  and 
VOL.  I.  R 
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uf  the  day,  to  which  he  replied  with  great  dignity,  and  not  lung 
nfCerwanLt  had  the  sad  opportunity  of  retorting  when  they  mat 
08  fugitives  under  the  portico  of  San  Triaoo  of  Lucca. 

Cecci  di  Gherordini  undaunted  by  power  or  the  unpopularity 
of  his  cause  followed  up  the  some  argumeut  with  Buch  vehe- 
mence of  rhetoric  that  the  Anziani  conunanded  him  to  be 
silent  under  the  penalty  of  a  hundred  florins ;  heedless  of  thia, 
the  penalty  was  doubled  and  he  then  offered  to  pay  thiee 
hundred  for  the  priWlege  of  freely  expressing  his  opinioi) ;  obsti- 
nately continuing  his  discourse  the  penalty  at  last  reached  fbor 
hundred  florins  whcu  the  Auzioni  perceiving  that  he  would 
submit  to  any  fine  rather  than  discontinue,  peremptorily  com- 
manded him  to  be  silent  on  pain  of  death  ;  and  thus  the  discus- 
sion tcnnuiated.  The  people  supported  their  magistrates 
against  the  military  experience  of  the  nobles  whom  they  were 
ever  ready  to  mortify  ;  die  decree  was  passed,  ami  an  impatient 
shout  of  popular  ignorance  brought  down  ruin  ou  the  country  *. 

As  thuro  were  however  many  disaffected  CtljibelineB  in 
Florence  it  was  decided  to  make  tbem  sen-e  with  the  army  as  a 
saier  course  lest  they  should  toko  the  opportunity  to  foment 
disturbances  :  their  allies  of  Arezzo  more  prvideiitly  expelled 
all  ibe  adverse  faction  from  the  tomi  and  closed  every  gate 
but  one  until  their  return  from  Siena. 

A  summons  to  meet  in  onns  wont  forth  to  all  the  Guelphic 
league  and  erery  allied  city  bristled  with  war :  the  power  of 
Lucca  was  quickly  in  the  tield ;  Prato,  Pisioia.  and  San 
Miniato  poured  out  thoir  troops ;  San  Gimignano  and  CoUe  of 
the  Vale  of  Elsa  armed  tlteir  battalioas  ;  Genoa  and  Bologna 
united  tlieir  Guelphic  banners  on  the  liank:  of  the  Amo ; 
Modena  was  not  lukewarm  in  tlie  cause,  and  the  more  distant 
plains  of  Lombardy  sent  their  squadrons  across  the  Apennines 

*  R,  MalmpiDi,  np.  dxTi. — Scip.  Lmnudo  Bruni  Amino,  Tndollo 
Aramirmio,    Lib.   ii".    p.    114.— Sia-    d«   Acciiioli,  Lib.    ii°,— D»l    Borgo, 

iiiondi,  Bcp.  lul.,  lol.ii.,  p.  3U.~    Dim,  vi.,  p. -253. 
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to  enrol  themfielves  under  the  standard  of  Florence.  Besides 
these,  Arezzo  and  Orvieto  were  in  full  movement ;  and  even 
Pemgia  is  said  to  have  joined  in  this  formidable  armament. 
Visccmtfl  of  Campiglia  and  Aldobrandino  of  Santa  Fiore  mus- 
tered their  vassals  and  lent  a  willing  hand  to  destroy  the 
powev  that  curbed  their  greatness ;  and  Count  Guido  Guerra, 
although  against  the  war,  had  already  assembled  his  followers, 
not  indisposed  to  break  a  lance  with  his  Ghibeline  kinsman  the 
chief  of  the  Florentine  exiles.  This  was  the  auxiliary  force. 
In  Florence  eight  hundred  men-at-arms,  all  nobles  or  rich 
citizens,  pranced  through  her  streets  and  arrayed  themselves 
under  the  republioan  standard,  nhUe  six  hundred  foreign 
veterans  were  already  in  their  saddles  quietly  awaiting  the 
orders  of  their  chief*.  Heavy-armed  infcntiy  with  pon- 
derous bucklers  alender  lances  and  helmeta  of  burnished 
steel;  archers  croes-bowmen  and  irregulars,  poured  in  succes- 
aive  streams  from  the  six  divisions  of  the  capital,  each  under 
its  banner  and  peculiar  chief ;  nomas  there  a  single  iamilv  in 
Florence  whether  noble,  popular,  or  plebeian,  but  sent  forth 
one  or  two  of  its  sons  to  try  their  spirit  in  the  coming  war,  on 
foot  or  horseback  according  to  ita  power  and  opulence.  The 
MartijteUa  was  still  tollingwhentheKedCarroccio,  themilit»o' 
Palladium,  rolled  heavily  from  the  precincts  of  the  Baptistry  to 
its  war-station  in  the  centre  of  the  Mercato-nuovo.  The  last 
hours  of  August  witnessed  these  two  "jionips  "  of  the  Floren- 
tines move  slowly  over  the  Amo  amidst  the  shouting  of  a  md- 
titude  that  gazed  with  pride,  but  for  the  last  time,  on  that 
veteran  banner  which  for  ten  successive  years  had  led  them  on 
to  victoiyf.     The  rear-guard  soon  cleared  the  town,  and  all 

*    Tbe  nwB-st-Unia  wns   each   tx-  Antino,  Ub,  il. — Oiav.  Villani,  Lib. 

leaded  bj  two  HjDini,  otlen  bf  thrM,  vi.,    04).   iixTiii.  —  Mar.   di   Coppu 

who  gttie(«llj  did    good  Mrriee,  »  Ste&no,   R.    cixiii. — Malavolii.  Lib. 

that  tliii  bodj   of  troopt   would  bs  t°,  P*rte  ii*. — S.  Ammimu,  Lib.  il°. 

three  timn  iunoniiDil  force.  p.  US. 
t  SWefpini,   np.   dirii, — Leonmrdo 
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the  army  was  then  seen  winding  amongst  the  hills  in  liill 
march  to  the  enemy's  capital :  near  this  the  bands  of  AreziD 
Orvieto  and  Perugia  were  expected  to  join  them  and  move  for- 
ward to  the  Arbia  as  a  convenient  position  for  the  meditated 
capture  of  Siena. 

But  while  these  measures  were  in  progress  the  banished 
Ghibcliues  had  been  actively  arranging  through  the  means  of 
two  friars  a  secret  plan  of  treason  by  which,  when  a  £BiTOurable 
occasion  pres<mted  itself,  Uieir  friends  in  the  hostile  camp  were 
to  join  the  Senese  banners :  these  malcontents  led  by  the 
families  of  Abati  and  Delia  Pressa  ha\'ing  been  suspected  by 
the  Anziani  were  forced  to  march  and  therefore  in  the  true 
spirit  of  faction  did  not  feel  themselves  l)oimd  by  the  common 
ties  of  national  fidelity. 

The  Florentines  encamped  on  and  about  the  hill  of  Monte- 
apcrto  near  the  left  Ivank  of  the  Arbia,  a  small  river  which 
falls  into  the  Ombrone  at  Buonconvento  :  here  thev  mustered 
and  reviewed  the  troops,  which  by  the  lowest  accounts  even  of 
the  Florentine  writers  amounted  to  30,000  uifantrj'  and  3000 
men-at-amis,  but  which  some  authors  run  up  to  40,000  com- 
batants. This  anny  however  was  drawn  from  diiferent  states, 
^^^th  independent  chiefs,  and  many  disaffected  men ;  and 
although  all  under  the  supreme  command  of  the  Anziani  and 
Podesta  assisted  by  twelve  experienced  captains,  there  was  not 
that  unity  amongst  them  which  is  commonly  the  handmaid  of 
victorv. 

The  allied  camp  was  inclosed  by  palisades  fixed  upon  a 
range  of  elevated  land  overlooking  a  triangular  valley  firom  the 
north-east,  the  other  sides  of  tliis  valley  being  confined  by 
similar  ranges  inclining  to  each  other  in  a  point  towards  the 
south-west,  through  which  the  road  from  Siena  led  to  the  castle 
of  Monteaperto  on  the  right  wing  of  the  confederates. 

Here  they  impatiently  waited  for  the  promised  possession  of 
tlie  San  Vito  gate  and   trusting  to   their  good  intelligence 
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within,  uever  dreamed  of  being  attacked  where  they  were : 
numerons  messei^rs  passed  and  repassed,  ostensibly  on 
account  of  this  treason  but  really  in  concert  with  the  Ghibe- 
lines  of  tbe  anny,  to  settle  the  moment  of  open  rupture. 
Uany  tannting  messagee  and  insulting  propositions  were  sent 
to  the  council  of  Siens,  who  merely  replied  that  they  would 
maintain  their  country's  honour  to  the  death  with  equal  Talour 
and  they  hoped  with  the  same  good  fortune  as  before,  but  they 
would  give  diem  a  final  answer  on  the  field  *. 

Siena  (ever  after  this  called  "  ChiUu  Vtrginit ")  was  then 
bestowed  by  a  solemn  act  on  the  Vii^n  Mary  accompanied  by 
some  curious  ceremonies  that  show  the  religious  extravagance 
of  the  age  f. 

*  Conflida  di    MoMapeno.      Com-  hmte  lowirdi    oar  Sieu,   eommiltcd 

poMt  (U    lADzilocto   Politi    Senne.  her  ufetj,  uid  ihiC  perhaptl  too  im- 

aiaa  1503.      Dedintad  to  tho  eels-  modettly  have  accepted  it  ;  it  ippean 

btmtwl  PuidolfoPelnitci.  Avery  nn  to  mi;,(»«unworih7ofiuclitgifi,)thst 

book.  foe  the  camman  utililj  wid  the  jiublic 

+  McMer  BooDaguidi,  mil;  >  good  glorj  it  sbouM  be  giicn  to  Ihe  moet 

and  eieellent  guMe  to  Um  bcmlth  uid  iUiulrioiu  Tirgin,  befbre  eieiy  olhei 

ptipeltial  KtiJiA  o(  hit  countij;  the  the  delight  of  God:  »  thsl  if  jou 

momsnt he  wualmoitfardhlj  elected  iriih  our  futb  lo  be  Qnnlj  eitabliilinl 

cUef  ud  prJKe  oT  Sient,  incited  bj  u  il  onght  to  be,  concedo  to  mo  lU  of 

Ilwl  ^orioiu  i)iieeii  who  nerer  mta  you  with  one  tongue  and  one  heart 

from  ftrooriDgwd  itimuUling  miter-  thi<  faoneit  EiTour  and  fgllow  me." 

kble  oortali  antil  tho  eonducta  them  When  hit  ahort  and    modnl  ipeech 

U)  the  Ime  and  ilrughl  road,  (how-  wu  finiihed,u  a  man  tlangpolted  by 

erer  in  tiie  beginning  it  may  be  rough  too  much  dceire  fiin  hii  whole  mind 

and  difficult  iti  aiperity  i<  wont  to  be  in  one  sole  object  and  bean,  seee,  and 

mitigatsd  by  the  certain  hope  of  the  connden  italone;  witbont  waiUne  for 

■kund«nt  premiDm)  tlti[^ed  himtelf  an  aotwer,  hii   botom  bathed    nith 

t/t  ereiy  part  of  hii   daily  gannenla,  many  tean,  ihui  barefoot  and  in  hil 

even  to  hia  abirt,  and  elolhed  in  an  ihirt,    with    ftvqnent    aighi    preived 

incredible     wannth      dirine,    ample  and    drawn  from  hia   existed    bceut 

■rdoor  and  a  moat  flagrant  aflection  and  moving    with   npd    p*ee    the 

(or  hit  country,  pronaaaeed  before  all  keyt  of  the  cily  in  bi>  hand  accom- 

thfl  people  tiieao  pioui  and  aifecting  panied    by  the  weeping  dtizcna,  and 

citizeu,  aince  by  yonr  aingnlar  bonig-  mercy,  arriTed  at  the  temple  ;   when 

nity  yon  haTe,  trnating  to  my  loyalty,  Meaaor  Buonaguida   baring    entered 

■nating  to  the  nnbotuided  love  that  thui  with  a  Toice  that  penetrated  the 

I   haTB  had,  bxn,  and   will  alwayi  atarry    heaven    he    lamentably   lald. 
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The  secret  expectations  of  the  Anziani  then  in  camp  mom 
began  to  transpire,  and  the  supposed  betrayal  of  the  city  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Ghiboline  chie&  who  instantly  dis- 
patched l^zanti  of  Porto  San  Piero,  to  give  secret  notice  of 
this  treason,  to  represent  the  formidable  power  of  the  confe- 
derate army,  and  advise  their  friends  against  the  hazard  of  a 
battle.  Farina  to  and  Gherardo  Lambert!  who  first  received 
him  immediately  perceived  his  mistake  and  the  great  danger 
of  his  mission  transpirhig ;  they  accordingly  undeceived  him, 
¥^ith  ii\j unctions  to  keep  the  enemy's  real  state  a  profound 
secret  and  even  to  give  a  totally  different  complenon  to  his 
talc.  liazzanti  willingly  complied,  and  crowned  with  garlands 
cheerfully  accompanied  Uiese  chiefs  to  the  public  palace  where 
the  citizens  were  assembled,  and  told  them  that  the  allies  were 
liadly  commanded,  disunited,  and  all  ready  to  disperse,  and  that 
if  suddenly  and  vigorously  attacked  they  would  be  easily  de- 
feated. His  address  was  answered  by  cheers  and  loud  cries 
of  **  Battle — Battle,'' — The  whole  assembly  flew  to  arms  and 
all  their  military  strength  Wiis  quickly  marshalled  :  the  people 
were  then  harangued  :  they  were  reminded  that  their  honour, 
their  lives,  and  their  liberty,  depended  on  that  day's  conduct ; 


( Here  foU^nct  his  prayer).    And  thus  Virffin  which  ends,)  "  Here  are  the 

saying  Lo  approached  the  bishop  and  keys  of  your  city  which  I  along  with 

prostrating  himself  with  all  the  vulgar  my  follow  citizens  freely  and  limply 

at  his  feet  implored  for  peace  and  he-  give  to  you."     After  a  long  anj^dka- 

nediotion  ;  which  he  had  :  afterwards  tory  prayer  **  he  turned  hit  eyes  towaidt 

rising  and  taking  the  prolatc^s  right  the  stupified  crowd  and  repeated  thev 

liand  with  his  left  they  went  to  the  great  words,  received  as  he  afHrmed  with  hb 

altar  and  there  on  their  bare  knees  own  carsfrom  the  Virgin,**  (Mfho  tteetpts 

they  remained  astonished  and  half  the  gift.)  Then  after  a  long  exhortatko 

inanimate  for  a  long  since  of  time,  to  peace  and  mutual  forgiveness  of  in- 

Afterward  when  they  recovered  their  juries,  the  bishop  takes  off  his  clothes  and 

minds  and  lost  strength,  Buonaguida  runs  naked  about  Siena.  **  With  all  the 

ro9i>  and  gazing  on  the  altar,  with  timid  prelates  and  other  priests,  and  with  all 

but  high'sounding  expressions  hardly  the  converted  people,  men    and  wo- 

intcUigible  to  the  bystanders,  and  with  men,  great  and  little,  that  it  was  an 

joined  hands,  ho  sobbing  pronounced  astounding  marvel  to  behold  !*' — Qm- 

thcite  words.   (Another  praifcr  to  the  Jlicta  di  Monteaperto. 
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thai  mves  and  daaghtere  imploTed  their  protectioii  from  all 
the  brutal  violence  of  war ;  and  finally,  thej  were  bid  to  stand 
firm  and  never  doubt  of  victory.  RuC&edo  da  IboIb,  the  cap- 
lain  of  the  people,  was  posted  on  the  walls  with  the  few  old 
men  and  bojB  that  could  be  spared,  and  every  man,  of  whatever 
age,  that  remained  in  the  city,  cheerfully  took  hie  poet  on  the 
ramparts  if  hie  ehnink  limba  could  bear  the  weight  of  anna. 
The  nuns,  matrons,  and  daughters  of  the  citizens,  all  robed  in 
white,  moved  softly  through  the  streets  in  long  procession  filling 
the  air  and  temples  with  their  song  as  they  tremblingly  im- 
I^orod  the  protection  of  that  Vii^  on  whom  they  had  so 
Ut«ly  bestowed  themselves. 

As  Florence  into  "  8e»ti,"  so  was  Siena  divided  into 
"  Terzi,"  each  with  its  Gon&lonier  and  band  of  armed  men, 
united  under  the  Podest^  Francesco  Troghiso :  five  tliousand 
citizens  thoe  served  without  pay,  and  three  thousand  Contadini 
from  the  surrounding  conntry  *.  The  rest  of  the  army  was  com- 
posed of  abont  3000  mercenaries ;  amongst  these  wore  the 
Florentine  exiles  led  on  by  Count  Guido  Novello,  besides 
fifteen  hundred  German  horse  with  two  thousand  veteran 
in&ntry  under  Giordano  d'  Anglone  Count  of  San  Severino  ;  in 
all  about  14,500  men. 

Malarolti  denies  that  any  assistance  came  from  Pisa 
althoi^(h  the  historians  of  that  state  speak  confidently  of  a 
contingent  of  three  thousand  men. 

The  troops  were  high  in  spirit  and  the  whole  city  echoed  to 
the  sounds  of  war  ;  at  length  the  moment  arrived  when  the 
gate  of  San  Vito  was  to  be  opened,  but  instead  of  treason  an 
anny  of  well-appointed  soldiers  issued  to  the  war.  After  a  few 
milee'  march  they  crossed  the  Arbia  and  hatted  near  Mon- 

*  The  Conttdina  mi  the  ialubiUDt  Ibe  nine  rigniflciUon  u  ml  prcMnt, 

of  Uk  "  Contado"  or  coanl;  of  Ihs  wfaiih  »  thit  of  A  men  pcuuit  living 

dtf ,  mnd  might  ilio  be  ■  citizen  ond  t  an  ■  "  Podtrt"  or  firm. 
gentleman,  for  the  nime  hid  not  then 
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selvoli  to  examine  the  allies*  position ;  Count  Giordano  then 
detached  his  marshal  with  four  hundred  cavalry  and  ei^t 
hundred  Senese  infismtiy  under  Niocolo  da  Bigozzo,  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route  to  lurk  unseen  behind  some  bare  hillocks  in 
rear  of  their  left  wing,  and  there  await  the  events  of  the  day. 
Tlie  main  body  leaving  Monselvoli  to  the  right  resumed  their 
march  by  the  left-hand  road  leading  to  the  Valdibiena  and 
Montcaperto,  and  immediately  formed  their  line  in  the  valley 
beneath  the  Floreutiiie  camp.  At  the  first  glimmering  of  their 
spears  the  confederates  believed  them  to  Ije  only  a  body  of 
skirmishers  sent  from  Uio  city ;  but  when  they  beheld  column 
after  column  in  firm  and  silent  march  covering  the  a4)acent 
plain  a  sudden  apprehension  overcame  Uiem:  none  had  be* 
lieved  they  would  be  attacked ;  the  chiefs  found  themselves 
overreached,  some  of  them  were  known  to  be  disaffected,  and 
the  rest  were  too  confident.  They  immediately  quitted  their 
camp  and  formed  hi  order  of  battle  about  half  way  down  the 
southern  slope  of  the  liill,  their  right  wing  resting  on  the 
castle  of  Monteaperto  which  appears  to  liave  been  unoccupied  : 
the  men-at-arms  were  posted  in  the  centre  of  either  army,  and 
the  Carroccio  of  Siena  halted  opposite  to  that  of  Florence,  both 
being  surromided  by  a  chosen  guard  of  gallant  gentlemen 
armed  to  the  tcctli  and  proud  of  the  high  distinction.  There  was 
a  dead  silcn<:e.  The  chami)ing  of  bits  or  the  jar  of  a  cuirass  as 
tlie  troops  closed  up  in  the  still  fluctuating  line  were  the  only 
interruptions ;  all  was  then  steady ;  and  immediately  tlie 
Senese  right  wing  was  seen  in  forward  movement,  wliile  a  low 
murmur  of  mutual  encouragement  passed  fn>ni  man  to  man  as 
the  word  was  given  to  advance,  and  rose  gi-adually  to  a  shout 
when  they  nearcd  the  opposing  height  where  the  adverse 
legions  like  a  wall  of  iron  stood  ready  to  receive  tliem.  The 
whole  line  was  now  in  motion,  when  a  pause,  a  steady  cheer 
and  a  rapid  charge  brought  the  infantry  of  the  left  wing  half 
way  up  the  acclivity  ;  nor  were  they  tamely  welcomed  ;  a  shout 
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es  long  and  load,  and  a  ahock  aa  rough,  soon  bore  them  back, 
and  left  the  hill  as  ;et  unconqaered :  the  Senese  rallied  on 
the  plain,  where  the;  were  pressed  by  the  enemy,  and  there  the 
awordandthe  spear  were  pliedwith  equal  spirit  and  equal  advan- 
tage. Meantime  the  Florentine  general  endeavoured  to  avail 
himself  of  superior  numbers  by  bringing  up  a  strong  body  of 
troops  on  his  right,  and  pushing  them  along  a  line  of  rising 
ground  near  the  castle,  which  trended  towards  the  rear  of  the 
enemy's  left,  and  thus  turn  their  flank ;  but  this  manoeuvre 
was  not  unperceived  by  the  German  who  quickly  crowned  the 
hill  with  fresh  troops,  and  a  severe  repulse  of  the  enemy  suc- 
ceeded in  foiling  him  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  which  long 
maintained  the  balance  in  that  quarter. 

During  these  events  the  centre  of  neither  host  was  idle ; 
Jacopo  de'  Pazzi  vrith  the  Guelpbic  banner  and  three  thousand 
men-at-arms  impatiently  waited  to  charge :  at  a  signal  given 
three  thousand  lances  were  in  their  rests,  three  thouscuid  visors 
shot,  and  three  thousand  hardy  knights  ready  to  strike  into  the 
heart  of  the  enemy,  when  a  sudden  lowering  of  the  banner  and 
a  slight  commotion  round  thePazzi  betokened  some  mischance: 
Bocca  degli  Abati «  had  severed  the  leader's  arm  with  a  single 
blow  as  he  waved  the  flag  aloft,  and  then  followed  by  all  his 
Ghibelines  galloped  over  to  the  enemy.  The  treason  was  mani- 
fest, but  its  extent  concealed,  and  confidence  was  entirely  lost ; 
oo  man  felt  sure  of  his  comrade,  fear  and  suspicion  unsettled 
them,  and  the  charge  was  feeble.  At  this  crisis  Giordano's 
horse  come  up  at  a  rapid  pace  and  completed  the  disaster ; 

•  And  foTlliii  Dwitc  plungn  bim 
to  (be  Deck  in  Ihe  "  thick-iibbed  ici 
or  CocytoB  ilie  plus  of  wiil  ud  woe,     lUii.) 

'^Pim^endo  mi  igrid^  :  perchd  mi  p«itc  ? 

Di  Moot'  Apeni,  percha  mi  moleate  ?  "  &c 
Weeping  he  cried  :  WI17  dogt  tfaou  limiae  me  i 
If  thou  rom'lt  not  (he  yengetncc  to  increuc 
For  Mont'  Aperti,  why  raolcit  me  (hus  ? 
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everything  went  down  before  their  sounding  charge  as  the^  M 
like  a  cataract  on  the  disheartened  Florentines :  bat  when 
yielding  in  disorder  and  about  to  iij,  a  band  of  gallant  gentle- 
men who  had  kept  steadily  together  now  couched  their  Imoai 
and  with  spear  and  spur  bore  rudely  on  the  Germans  :  their 
staves  were  soon  in  splinters,  but  horse  to  horse  and  man  to 
intm  they  contested  even'  inch  with  swords  and  maces,  and  so 
roughly  did  they  handle  Manfred  s  soldiers  as  to  allow  full  time 
for  their  friends  to  rally  and  renew  the  combat.  Along  the 
whole  line  the  struggle  was  again  maintained  with  finesh 
vigour  ;  the  Florentine  cavalry  could  now  distinguish  betwera 
friends  and  foes  and  battled  well  and  bravely,  while  the  Germans 
supported  their  ancient  reputation. 

The  Seneso  right  \siug  was  still  in  stubborn  conflict  with  the 
confederates*  left,  while  at  the  extreme  left  the  struggle  con- 
tinued bloody  and  obstinate.  The  day  was  yet  doubtful,  when 
the  German  marshal  and  Niccolu  da  Bigozzo  who  had  beoi 
watching  all  the  current  of  the  fight ;  seeing  the  rear  of  the 
allies  without  a  reser\'e  of  horse  exposed  by  their  descent  to 
the  plain  broke  suddenly  from  their  concealment  and  charged 
with  such  speed  that  the  shock  was  felt,  even  before  they  were 
seen,  and  Bigozzo's  infiuitry  following  after  them  carried  terror 
and  confusion  through  the  lield.  The  cavalry  believing  them- 
selves  betrayed  soon  gave  way  and  fled  ;  the  infantry  still  fougiht 
courageously ;  but  all  broken  and  disordered,  every  soldier  trusted 
to  himself  alone,  resolved  at  least  that  national  honour  should 
not  suffer  from  his  individual  conduct.  A  desperate  band  of 
devoted  warriors  under  old  Giovanni  Tomaquiuci,  gathered 
around  the  sacred  Carroceio,  the  yet  unconquered  standard  of 
Florence  which  still  waved  over  the  gentle  animals  that  carried 
it  unconscious  of  the  passions  that  surroimded  them.  Here  in 
compact  circle  an  iron  barrier  was  opposed  to  everj'  attempt  of 
the  victors ;  ^\'ith  determined  eyes  they  glared  fiercely  upon 
each  other ;  no  dust  arose,  for  the  soil  was  wet  with  blood ; 
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but  the  bow  twanged  and  the  arrow  fl«w,  and  aoldien  fell ; 
and  the  cut  and  the  stab  were  giren  and  returned  with  equal 
furf  -.  the  shouts  of  the  Tictors,  the  eUent  resolution  of  their 
opponents,  the  groan  of  the  stricken,  the  nttUng  of  staves,  the 
crash  of  the  battle^ue  and  the  heavier  cUng  of  the  cuirass  as 
horse  ^  knight  went  to  the  ground,  betokened  the  nwrtal 
etraqgia  about  the  bloody  Curoccio.  Tired  out,  wounded, 
dying ;  but  still  unconquered ;  man  afUr  man  sank  nnder  the 
coming  blows,  until  this  remnant  of  gallant  spirits  was  finally 
overpowered  by  the  victorious  assailants. 

Yet  for  more  than  an  hour  did  this  defence  of  the  Carroocio 
continue  :  at  last,  eveiy  hope  being  gone,  the  veteran  Tornar 
quinci,  whose  natural  force  was  not  abated  by  the  action  of 
seven^  yeais,  thus  addressed  his  son  and  three  young  kins- 
men who  fought  by  hia  side. 

•' What  are  we  to  do  my  sons?  To  fly?  But  where? 
"  Perhaps  to  Florence : — where  we  shall  find  the  victorious 
"  enemy  before  us !  There  were  those  that  <rf  yore  en^-ied  the 
"  death  of  Rustico  Marignelli  who  fell  in  hia  native  city  when 
"  we  were  driven  the  first  time  frem  our  homes :  let  us  now 
>'  make  others  envy  our  fate  by  dying  in  harness  on  the  Arbia 
"  sooner  than  allow  the  banner  committed  to  our  charge  to 
*'  fell,  as  it  never  yet  has  done,  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy : 
"  and  as  I  was  bom  before  you,  so  will  I,  as  I  ought,  show 
"  you  the  way  to  a  most  honourable  death."  Thus  saying  he 
spurred  his  horse  onward  and  with  his  four  companions  died 
bravely  fighting  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy. 

The  Carrocdo  and  Martinella  were  led  away  in  triumph  but 
the  day  was  not  yet  won ;  the  battle  still  raged  upon  the  hills 
and  the  right  of  the  confederates  held  together  although 
their  first  line  was  driven  from  its  position,  and  the  Seneee 
legions  pushed  forward  with  a  spirit  well  worthy  of  their  com- 
rades on  the  plain :  the  success  of  these  infused  new  vigour 
into  those  that  battled  on  the  heights ;  one  more  shout  and  a 
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determined  charge  bore  down  the  now  dispirited  and  jrielding 
foe ;  retreat  soon  hurried  into  flight,  and  one  wild  stonn  of 
tumult  slaughter  and  confusion,  swept  madly  across  the  plain. 

The  battle  was  won :  a  small  body  of  troops  threw  them- 
selves into  the  castle  but  were  soon  cut  to  pieces  :  and  had  not 
the  victors  remained  to  plunder,  scarcely  a  soldier  of  that  vast 
annament,  wlii('li  only  four  days  before  had  quitted  their  homes 
in  all  the  conlidence  of  success,  would  have  escaped  to  tell  the 
tale  to  Ills  countr}'men !  Florence  alone  by  the  most  moderate 
computation  left  iioOO  dead  on  the  field  besides  the  wounded 
and  prisoners,  and  there  was  scarcely  one  of  her  numerous 
families  tliat  had  not  reason  to  bewail  that  dav,  when  ten  thou- 
sand  bloody  victims  to  civil  discord  made  the  next  year  s  har%'est 
wave  greenly  on  the  banks  of  the  Arbia. 

Nothing  in  those  times  was  i)erhaps  more  doubtful  than  the 
returns  of  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  conflicting  accounts  of 
authors  about  this  battle  take  a  wide  range :  it  was  certainly 
one  of  tlie  most  sanguiuarj'  encounters  of  the  age  and  the  most 
ini|X)rtantiu  its  consequences.    It  was  the  Caimse  of  Florence  I 

The  loss  of  the  victorious  army  is  said  to  have  been  from  six 
hundred  to  a  thousand  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  fifteen 
thousand  captives  crowded  the  joyous  streets  of  Siena  ;  while  in 
Florence  notliing  was  heard  but  the  wailing  of  wives  and  mothers 
demanding  sons  and  husbands;  consternation  pen-aded  the 
town,  an  indistinct  sense  of  annihilation  was  impressed  on  the 
public  mind ;  the  gates  were  closed,  the  shops  and  houses  shut, 
and  men  looked  sad  and  silent  at  each  other :  fugitives  flocked 
in  hourly  but  brought  no  hope:  despair  in  their  heart  and 
death  in  their  aspect,  a  downward  glance  on  their  bloody 
garments  was  the  only  reply  to  loud  and  frantic  inquiries : 
the  widow,  the  orphan,  tho  sister,  and  the  promised  bride 
had  no  other  comfort;  but  to  the  graver  questions  and  ill- 
repressed  tears  of  bearded  men  they  sorrowfully  answered. 
**  It  is  not  for  tliem  who  have  bravely  died  in  battle  for  their 
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conntiy'a  cause  you  should  weep,  but  for  us  wlio  hare  suiriTed 
the  conflict :  they  have  fallen  with  glory  as  soldiers  ought,  but 
we  are  spared  only  to  become  the  objects  of  scorn  and  mockery 
to  our  bitterest  foes." — ^Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Monteaperto*. 


Cotgrnponi?  Honircht. — EogUnd:  John  (1216),  Heni;  III — 
Aloiindcr  II.  ud  III.  (1249).— Fnoce:  Lcnii>  Till.,  Louis  IX.  (1226).— 
Cutile  ind  Leon:  Heor;  I.,  FeidJDVid  III.,  AlphoDK  X  (1252).— Angon ; 
JuB«  I.— Girmuij  :  FredericII.,  Connd  IV.  (inlecTCgniim  from  125*)^-- 
Pop«,  Hanorioi  III.  (1216),  Oregorj  IX.  (1227),  Cel«tiaD  IT.  (1211),  Ihdo- 
«at  IT.  (1343),  Alexander  IT.  (12S4).— Portngal :  Alphonio  II.,  Sucho  IL, 
Alphanw  HI.  (12*B).— I*tin  Emperon  of  Conttmlinoide :  FeWi  (1216), 
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CHAPTER  XL 

FROM     A.D.    1260    TO    A.O.    1288. 


The  battle  of  Monteaperto  bowed  Florence  to  the  gronnd; 
and  so  withering  was  its  effect  on  the  remaining  citizens 
tliat  the  whole  (jruelpliic  faction  resolved  to  abandon 
their  country ;  not  from  inability  to  defend  the  town, 
for  it  was  strongly  walled,  the  ditches  broad  deep,  and  well 
tilled  with  water ;  and  blood  must  liave  flowed  and  spears  have 
been  broken  ere  its  gateways  echoed  to  a  hostile  footstep ;  but 
along  with  Oliibcline  treachery  came  a  dread  of  future  treason ; 
many  of  that  faction  remained  and  insulted  tlie  universal  grief 
by  their  open  exultation ;  recrimination  between  Guelphic 
citizens  and  Guelphic  nobles  began ;  tlic  campaign  was  the 
headstrong  work  of  tlic  former,  and  the  latter  did  not  spare 
them. 

Besides  this  some  of  the  richest  citizens  were  becoming  too 
aristocratic,  and  raised  the  jealousy  of  their  poorer  neighbours 
at  the  same  time  that  they  were  in  oi)en  enmity  with 
greater  families  of  their  own  party,  wliile  the  plebeians,  de- 
prived of  honour  and  office,  were  indifferent  as  to  which  faction 
governed :  for  the  victory  being  gained  by  their  countrymen, 
as  they  believed,  did  not  stain  the  national  honour,  wherefore 
it  was  absurd  in  tlieir  opinion  to  endanger  the  city  by  endea- 
vouring to  exclude  these  exiles  from  their  homes :  they  were 
Florentines  returning  to  Florence,  not  a  foreign  enemy  at  her 
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gates,  and  whether  Guelp h  or  Ghibeline  ruled,  they  themselres 
would  be  equally  excluded  iromaplace  in  the  commonwealth*. 

This  state  of  public  feeling  was  well  known  to  the  governing 
party  who  were  also  aware  that  their  own  lives  as  well  as  pro- 
perty would  be  perilled  by  remaining,  wherefore  every  principal 
family,  popular  and  noble,  to  the  number  of  sixty  and  more, 
retired  from  the  town  and  with  their  women  and  children 
sought  refuge  at  Lucca  and  Bologna:  the  Guelphic  families 
of  the  other  allied  cities,  with  the  single  excepUon  of  Arezzo, 
in  like  maimer  abandoned  their  country  and  swelled  the  popu- 
UttioD  of  Lucca  which  became  a  place  of  general  refiige  for  the 
Goelpha  mitil  three  years  after,  when  forced  out  by  Ghibeline 
ctMif^eration  tiiey  sought  elsewhere  for  an  asylum. 

The  Guelphs  retired  on  the  thirteenth  of  September,  and 
on  the  sixteenth  the  allied  army  marched  to  Florence.  An 
uaosoal  quiet  reigned  in  the  suburbs ;  no  souiLd,  no  stir,  no 
sign  of  animalJon ;  the  city  gates  were  open,  the  houses  closed, 
the  streets  desolate,  and  the  whole  tewn  a  vast  and  striking 
solitude.  Not  a  living  creature  was  to  be  seen,  no  murmur 
heard  except  here  and  there  the  low  articulation  of  assembled 
voices  issuing  &om  a  church  or  hospital  and  then  melting  in 
universal  silence.  The  victors  struck  with  awe  and  full  of 
suspicion  entered  cautiously,  apprehensive  of  danger  irom  this 
strange  tranquillity ;  they  marched  directly  to  the  public  palace 
observing  the  strictest  discipline,  and  there  fixing  their  head 
quarters  occuped  the  remainder  of  the  town :  at  length  some 
bolder  citizens  confiding  in  this  peace&I  demonstration  issued 
from  their  concealment  and  throwii^  themselves  at  Count  Gior- 
dano's feet  implored  protection  f.  Few  outrages  were  committed 
except  on  the  houses  and  other  property  of  the  absent  Guelphs 

•  Hale^Di,  cip.  clrviiL— Oio.  VU-    Uh.  LL,  p.  122. 

Uni,  Ub.  tL,  oip.  liiii. — L«Hunla     f  Orl.  MaliTolti,  Parte  ii'.  Lib.  ii*, 

Antino,  Lib.  ii'. —  Mu.  di  Coppo    dalla  3(aiu  di  Sieu,  p.  33. 
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which  were  plundered  and  confiscated ;  but  the  hatred  of  Cu- 
tion  carried  some  so  feur  as  to  insult  the  dead,  and,  as  alreadj 
related,  the  tomb  of  Aldobrandino  Ottobuoni  was  shainefally 
violated.     The  treatment  of  this  worthy  citizen's  remains 
exasperated  the  people,  and  their  discontent  was  augmented 
by  the  abrogation  of  many  laws  passed  during  the  ten  yean  of 
Guelphic  government  to  secure  public  liberty :  supreme  antho- 
rity  was  now  exclusively  vested  in  the  nobles  but  under  the 
protection  of  Manfred,  to  whom  all  were  compelled  to  take  an 
oath  of  allegiance.     Count  Ciiiido  Novello  was  made  Podesta 
for  two  years  and  the  German  troops  under  Giordano  were  to 
l>o   maintained  by   Florence.     The  Ghil>elincs  immediately 
disimtched  ambassadors  to  thank  King  Manfred  for  his  aid, 
and  request  thnt  Count  Giordano  might  he  continued  as  his 
representative,  under  whose  authority  tlicy  had  no  doubt  of 
soon  l>eing  able  to  arrange  the  afiairs  of  Tuscany.    Arezzo  was 
speedily  attacked  by  her   banished   Ghibolines  assisted   by 
tlie  Senese  and  Florentines,  and  as  stoutly  defended  by  the 
remnant  of  (juelphic  citizens  who  had  escai)ed  from  Monte- 
aperto.     A  new  gate  was  opened  at  Florence  to  communicate 
more  rapidly  with  Count  Guid»)'8  vassals  in  the  Casentino  dis- 
trict, which  with  the  adjoining  street  leading  directly  to  the 
public  palace  took  and  still  keeps  the  name  of  the  ascendant 
faction*. 

By  this  time  the  ambassadors  had  returned  from  Naples 
and  announced  tliat  the  Count  of  Son  Severino  could  only  be 
spared  for  a  few  months,  so  tliat  it  l>ecame  necessaiy  to 
organize  a  general  plan  of  government  before  his  departure : 
a  diet  of  the  Tuscan  Ghibelincs  was  therefore  siunmoned  to 
meet  at  Empoli  a  small  town  about  twenty  miles  from  Flo- 
rence, where  besides  the  Count  Giordano  and  deputies  from 
all  the  principal  cities,  every  Lord  or  Boron  of  any  distinction 

•  M.ilavolti,   Lib.  ii",   Parte  ii\ — Leonardo  Aretino,  Lib.   ii®. —  Malcipiiii, 
cAp.  clxviji. 
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power  or  territorial  authority  repaired  and  assisted  in  the 
deliberations.  This  congress  was  opened  by  the  Count  of  San 
Severino  who  informed  the  assembly  that  as  he  was  recalled 
by  his  sovereign  into  Puglia  it  became  necessary  to  adopt  a 
line  of  conduct  calculated  to  secure  King  Manfred's  authority 
and  the  GhibeUne  ascendancy  in  Tuscany*.  Upon  this  the 
deputies  from  Siena  and  Pisa  arose  and  declared  that  they 
could  conceive  no  other  means  so  effectual  for  the  general 
security  as  the  destruction  of  Florence:  it  was  an  opulent 
powerful  and  ambitious  city  which  always  was  and  ever  would 
be  attached  to  the  party  of  their  adversaries,  a  city  whose 
ramparts  were  ever  their  citadel  and  which  would  infallibly 
reserve  its  resources  for  the  day  of  vengeance :  nothing  there- 
fore but  the  demolition  of  her  walls  and  the  dispersion  of  her 
people  they  said  could  insiu-e  safety  to  the  Tuscan  Ghibelines. 
There  was  doubtless  much  truth  in  this  proposition,  and  its 
barbarity  did  not  prevent  its  being  favourably  received,  more 
especially  by  those  small  towns  wliich  Florence  had  subdued, 
jis  well  as  by  many  noble  Florentines  who  saw  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  recovering  their  independence  by  the  ruin  of  that 
power  which  liad  tamed  them.  The  decree  seemed  likely  to 
pass  when  Farinata  Degli  Uberti  rose,  and  in  a  short  energetic 
speech  opposed  himself  to  the  whole  assembly  and  saved  his 
countr}'. 

**  It  would  have  been  better,"  he  exclaimed,  **to  have  died 
"  on  the  Arbia  than  survive  only  to  hear  such  a  proposition  as 
*'  that  which  they  were  then  discussing.  There  is  no  happi- 
"  ness,"  he  continued,  "in  victory  itself,  that  must  ever  be 

*  This  at  least  is  awerted  by  Males-  quence  in  itself  but  tends  to  throw  a 

pini,  ViUani,  Leonardo  Aretino,  and  doubt  upon  the  accuracy  of  those  his- 

other  ^mten  bat  distinctly  denied  by  torians.      Giordano    might    liowever 

Malavolti    who   certainly    proves   by  have  been  recalled  first  to  Naples  and 

public  docaments  that  Count  Giordano  afterwards  appointed  Podesta  of  Siena 

wns  made  Podesti^  of  Siena  in  1261  by  Manfred.  (Vide  Malavolti.  Lib.  ii°, 

and  therefore  could  not  have  returned  Parte  ii%  p.  25). 
into  Puglia.     The  fact  is  of  no  conse- 

VOL.   I.  S 
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"  sought  for  amongst  tlic  companions  who  helped  ub  to  gsin 
"  the  (ky,  and  the  ii^uiy  we  receive  from  an  enemy  inflicts  ■ 
"  far  more  trifling  wound  than  the  wrong  that  comes  firom  the 
"  hand  of  n  friend.  If  I  now  complain  it  is  not  that  I  fear 
'•  the  destruction  of  my  native  city  for  as  long  as  I  have  life 
■*  to  wield  a  swurd  Florence  shiUl  never  be  destroyed  ;  but  I 
"  cannot  suppress  my  indigniLtion  at  the  discourses  I  have  just 
"  heen  listening  to  :  we  sre  here  essemblod  to  discuss  the 
"  wi^e^t  means  of  maintaining  our  inHuence  in  Florence,  not 
"  to  delmtc  on  its  deatniction,  fli:d  my  countrj-  would  indeed 
"  III!  unfortunate  and  I  and  my  companions  miserable  nmn 
■'  spirited  creatures,  if  it  were  trae  that  the  fat«  of  our  dty 
"  depended  on  the  fiat  of  the  present  assembly.  I  did  hope 
"  that  all  former  hatred  would  have  been  bonislied  from  sucb 
"  a  meeting  and  that  our  mutual  destruction  would  not  have 
"  been  treacherously  aimed  at  from  under  tlie  false  colours  of 
"  geiicnd  safoly ;  I  did  hope  that  all  here  were  convinced  that 
"  counsel  (hctated  by  jealousy  could  never  be  advantageous  to 
"  the  general  good !  But  to  what  does  your  hatred  attach 
"itself'.'  To  the  ground  on  whirh  the  city  stands?  To 
'■  its  houses  and  insensible  walls '.'  To  the  fuptivea  who 
"  have  abandoned  it?  Or  to  ourselves  that  now  possess 
,"  it  ?  Who  is  he  that  thus  advises  ?  Who  is  the  bold  bad 
"  man  tliat  dare  thus  give  voice  to  the  malice  he  hath 
"  engendered  in  his  soul  ?  Is  it  meet  then  that  all  your 
"  cities  should  exist  uniiarmed  and  ours  alone  be  devoted 
"  to  destruction?  Thai  ijou  should  return  hi  triumph  to  your 
'■  hearths  and  we  with  whom  you  have  conquered  should  have 
■'  nothing  m  ewhange  but  exile  and  the  ruin  of  our  countrj-? 
"  In  there  one  of  you  who  can  believe  that  I  could  even  hear 
'■  siwh  tilings  with  patience?  .\re  j-ou  indeed  ignorant  that 
"  if  I  linve  carried  arms,  if  I  have  persecuted  my  Ibes,  I 
"  still  have  never  ceased  to  love  my  country,  and  that  I 
"  never  will  allow  what  even  our  enemies  liavo  respected,  to  be 
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"  violated  hj  your  hands,  so  that  posterily  may  call  th^m  the 
"  aaviours,  im  the  destroyers  of  our  country?  Hera  then  I 
' '  declare,  that  although  I  stand  alone  amongst  the  Florentinee 
"  I  will  never  permit  my  native  city  to  be  destroyed,  and  if  it 
"  he  necessary  for  her  sake  to  die  a  thousand  deaths  I  am 
"  ready  to  meet  them  all  in  her  defence*  ".  Farinata  then 
rose  and  with  angry  gestures  quitt«d  the  assembly ;  but  left 
such  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  his  audience  that  the 
prcgect  was  instantly  dropped  and  the  only  question  for  the 
moment  was  how  to  regain  a  chief  of  such  talent  and 
influence  t- 

When  tliis  decision  was  known  Farinata  proudly  resumed 
his  place  at  the  public  request  and  it  was  resolved  that 
their  cause  should  be  strengthened  by  those  measures  alone 
which  were  generally  approved,  the  first  step  being  to  place  a 
thousand  men-at-arms  under  the  command  of  Count  Quido 
Novello,  and  maintain  them  at  the  common  expense  of  the 
league,  independent  of  the  ordinary  contingent  of  each  mem- 
ber. This  alliance  of  all  the  Tuscan  tihibelines  against  the 
Guelphic  taction  was  aAerwarda  formally  ratified  at  Siena,  and 
from  the  contribution  of  each  chief  and  state  took  the  appella- 
tion of  "  La  Taglia  di  Toseana  "  I. 

Count  Giordano  according  to  the  FlorentiDe  writers  returned 

*  "  A  db  DOB  fa'  io  wl,  <lu>e,  ni  certo 
8cau>  cigian  nni  con  gli  dtra  mouo. 
H>  fd'  io  ni  coU,  inn  lollerto 
Fd  pur  ducuD  di  torn  vii  Floreuu, 
Coliu,  ch«  1a  difflu  a  viio  aperto." 

1  mi  not  there  alone,  he  uid,  nor  certo 
WilboDt  caoM  woold  I  bave  moVd  with  othcn : 
Bnt  when  ell  wiibod  to  ruin  Florence,  then 
I  mx  alone,  uid  Uood  in  her  defence 
With  open  uodiaguiKd  countenance. 

t  Leon.  Anttno,  lib.  Ii°. — Scip.  Am-    Cant.  x. 

minUo,  Ub.li.,  p.  124. — Dal  Borgo,     f  Scip.  Amminlo,  Lib.  ii°,  p.  135.— 

Diaert  tI.,  p.    36S.— Dante,    Infer.     Flam,  dal  Dorgo,  Din.  li.,  p.  366. 
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tu  Naples  and  Guido  Norello,  with  the  title  of  ManfredB  Vicar 
General  and  Chief  of  the  League,  established  him- 
self in  Florence:  the  Tuscan  Guelphs  were  dispened, 
>ir  leading  a  miserable  existence  n-ithin  the  nails  of  Lucca; 
ihe  poner  of  Manfred  wtis  strengthened  and  extended  hy  the 
1  ictorf  of  Montea^tfrto,  while  he  lUid  his  Soraoens  commanded 
the  South  of  Italy :  the  Torriani  of  !tlilan  )iad  deserted  the 
Church ;  Mastino  della  SciUn  led  tlie  Veronese  Ghibelines ; 
Eccelino  had  fallen  ;  but  it  «-as  more  from  tj-rannj  titan  Ghj- 
lieliiie  politics  and  principally  by  the  enmity  of  certain  chieb 
of  his  own  faction. 

Manfred  and  his  party  we're  ilius  pix)s]>erous  when  the  death 
of  Pope  Alexander  IV.  suddenly  removed  a  feeble  enemy  and 
niailc  way  for  a  pontilf  that  very  soon  altered  the  aspect  of 
iilTairs  in  Italy.  Urban  IV.  was  the  sou  of  a  shoemaker  of 
Tiuye's  in  Cbanipagnc,  whose  talents  raised  hun  to  the  bishopric 
of  Verdun,  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem,  and  finally  to  the 
Popedom  :  Manfred  wa.^  too  little  disjioscd  to  ruvereuce  prieetu 
ever  to  Iw  on  frieudly  terms  with  such  a  hai^lity  amUtiouA 
pontiff  as  I'rhan,  who  attacked  liim  with  a  persevering  bitter- 
ness hardly  inferior  to  the  enmity  of  Innocent  the  Fourth. 
His  cr}-iiig  sin  was  independence  of  the  Church:  in  itself 
di^dly  and  unpardonable  ;  but  his  ISaraceus  had  also  appeared 
hi  the  Campagna  of  Home  iiiid  Urimn  instantly  published  a 
crusade  against  him,  giving  tht  command  of  his  troops  to 
lluger  of  San  Severioo  a  Neapolitan  refugee,  whom  he  ordered 
to  assemble  all  tlie  rebels  of  iliat  kingdom  and  make  cruel  wjir 
nn  Manfred.  Not  content  with  this  he  cited  the  king  to  appear 
and  justify  himself  against  a  long  catalogue  of  crimes,  and  enden- 
viiured  to  break  off  an  alliance  then  negotiatuig  lietween 
freJs  daughter  Conalaiicc,  and  the  son  of  John  King  of  Aragon. 
which  originated  the  claims  of  that  family  to  the  twu  Sicilies  < 

I.  ii.,  p.  374.-(!ii 
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Most  of  the  year  1361  \raB  consumed  by  Count  Guido  in 
consolidating  the  internal  government  of  Florence ;  but  tlie 
month  of  September  found  him  in  the  field  nith  3000  men-at- 
arms  and  a  strong  force  of  infentry :  Lucca  the  only  remaining 
strength  of  the  Guelphic  party  was  the  object  of  this  expedi- 
tion; Caatello  Franco,  Santo  Croce,  and  other  places  fell 
before  it;  several  more  were  restored  to  Pisa;  but  Fucecchio 
was  bravely  defended  and  resisted  e\-ery  attack  so  that  the 
Ghil«lines  retired  without  much  honour  to  Florence. 

In  the  last  efforts  of  despair  the  Guelphs  sent  ambassadois 
to  Conradine  who  as  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown  of  Sicily  they 
hoped  would  espouse  their  cause ;  but  Ee  was  still  a  child ;  his 
mother  would  not  part  with  him ;  and  his  furred  mantle,  given 
as  a  pledge  of  future  assistance  was  the  only  result  of  this 
embassy ;  yet  their  misery  may  be  conceived  when  we  learn 
that  the  mantle  was  publicly  exhibited  at  Lucca  and  worshipped' 
like  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness  as  a  type  of  things  to 
come.  Once  thoy  surprised  and  attempted  to  heep 
the  town  «f  Signs,  six  miles  from  Florence,  but 
Count  Guido  after  driving  them  from  the  place  advanced  to 
Oastiglione  where  the  Guelphs  met  him  with  inferior  forces 
and  were  defeated :  the  capture  of  more  towns  and  the  devasta- 
tion of  more  territoiy  cooled  the  friendship  of  Lucca  for  her 
Guelphic  inmates  and  produced  a  secret  negotiation  with 
Count  Guido  :  it  however  draped  slowly  on  until  the  follow- 
ing year  when  the  Guelphs  again  saw  themselves  ^  ^  ,j_ 
driven  with  their  wives  and  children  to  seek  a  more 
distant  home.  Lucca  by  this  treaty  was  to  join  the  league ; 
receive  a  Podesta  in  the  name  of  King  Manfred  ;  regain  her 
prisoners  taken  at  Monteaperto  ;  and  to  have  no  class  of  her 
own  citizens  of  either  party  molested;  but  all  foreign  Guelphs 
to  be  instantly  banished  from  her  walls.  Three  daya  only 
were  allowed  to  these  unfortunate  people  to  remove  and  after 
severe  suffering  on  the  motmtalns  between  Lucca  and  Modena 
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the  greater  part  arriyed  at  Bologna  in  a  state  of  extreme  miseiy. 
Here  their  fortune  changed ;  for  a  dvil  ^rar  ha^lng  broken  out 
between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines  of  Modena  they  irere 
invited  by  the  former  to  lend  them  assistance  and  did  so  with 
Buch  effect  that  their  adversaries  were  driven  from  the  town  and 
the  Florentine  exiles  rewarded  and  enriched  with  their  spoils. 
Similar  dissensions  soon  after  began  at  Reggio;  the  exiles* 
assistance  was  again  sought  and  they  were  again  victorious;  but 
this  time  with  such  an  increase  of  wealth  as  enabled  them  to 
appear  in  knightly  harness  and  form  a  veteran  band  of  four 
hundred  men-at-arms,  which  afterwards  did  good  service  in  the 
Sicilian  wars. 

In  this  last  affair  a  certain  Carca  da  Reggio,  a  knight  of 
gigantic  stature  and  prowess,  with  a  ponderous  iron  mace  bore 
down  every  opponent  and  almost  alone  sustained  the  combat 
for  none  approached  within  reach  of  his  weapon  that  was  not 
instantly  feUed  to  the  earth:  the  Florentine  gentlemen  ob- 
serving this,  selected  twelve  the  most  valourous  of  their  com- 
pany, and  under  the  name  of  the  twelve  Paladins  sent  them 
armed  with  daggers  only  against  the  terrible  Carca :  a  bloody 
struggle  ensued  in  wliich  many  sunk  beneath  the  giants  aim, 
but  he  finally  yielded  to  their  close  assault  and  died  where  he 
fell,  in  the  market-place  of  Reggio.  This  decided  the  victory, 
every  Ghibeline  fled  from  the  city  and  the  Florentines  received 
their  reward  imder  the  young  Forese  degli  Adimari  by  whose 
hand  the  giant  is  supposed  to  have  fallen*. 

The  fate  of  Lucca  hastened  that  of  Arezzo  where  the  Guelphs 
had  made  a  long  and  gallant  defence;  but  worn  out  and 
pressed  by  their  own  exiles,  by  Florence,  and  Siena;  they 
finally  yielded  to  an  adverse  fortune  and  retired. 

The  abasement  of  Guelphic  Tuscany  seemed  now  com- 
plete and  the  star  of  Manfred  high  in  the  ascendant ;  but  a 

•  Leon.  Aretino,  Lib.  ii®. — Villuii,    clxxiv. — S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  ii<»,p,  127» 
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cloud  arose  in  the  west  which  at  first  dimining  its  lustre  finally 
extinguished  it  in  blood.  Urban  stimulated  trom  within  and 
vnthout,  both  by  his  own  hatred  and  the  Guelphic  exiles; 
straitied  every  nerve  ti>  accomplish  the  fall  of  Manfred :  he 
began  a  secret  negotiation  with  Saint  Louis  of  France  and 
offered  the  crown  of  Sicily  to  his  son ;  the  gift  was  refused  bj 
that  conscientious  monarch  as  it  was  the  inheritance  of  CoI^ 
radine ;  but  the  decree  of  a  council  had  anathematised  Frederic 
and  all  his  posterity,  and  though  Urban  charged  himself  with 
the  siu,  yet  would  not  Louis  be  tempted.  His  brother  the 
Count  of  Anjou  more  ambitious  and  far  less  scrupulous,  coveted 
the  prize  and  was  well  seconded  by  the  vain  temper  of  his  wife 
Beatrice  Countess  of  Provence :  this  lady  having  three  sistere 
enjoying  the  queenly  dignity  could  not  brook  an  inferior  tide. 
although  ranking  in  power  and  riches  nent  to  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe.  Her  husband,  says  Villani,  "  was  wise  and 
prudent  in  council,  of  great' prowess  in  arms,  severe,  and 
greatly  feared  by  all  the  kings  in  the  world ;  magnanimous,  of 
aspiring  thoughts,  and  equal  to  the  greatest  enterprises ;  un- 
tamed in  adversity ;  firm  and  faithful  in  all  hia  promises ;  speak- 
ing little  and  doing  much :  scarcely  ever  smiling ;  decent  as  a 
monk;  a  zealous  Catholic;  severe  in  justice,  and  fierce  in  his 
aspect.  His  figure  was  tall  afid  muscular,  his  colour  olive, 
his  nose  long,  and  he  seemed  more  adapted  than  any  other 
lord  to  the  kingly  office.  He  scarcely  slept  He  was  generous 
to  his  followers,  bat  ropacious  in  amassing  lordships  lands  and 
money  on  every  side  to  supply  the  expense  of  his  enterprises, 
and  never  took  any  pleasure  in  jesters  troubadours  and  other 
court  followers*."  The  negotiations  with  Charles  of 
Ai^ou  were  attended  by  much  difficulty  and  delay ;  '  ' 
the  pope  was  too  exacting  and  the  prince  firm  in  his  purpose 
to  make  himself  as  little  dependent  as  possible  on  the  Iloman 
pontiff,  so  that  one  year  vras  thus  unprofitahly  wasted,  and 

*.  TiUuii,  Lib.  »il.,  i»p.  i°. 
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aiiother  consumed  in  militar}'  preparations  for  the  enterprise. 
The  announcement  of  these  intentions  was  the  first  shock  to 
(jrhibeline  power  and  his  arrival  at  Rome  with  a  thousand 
uien-at-arms  the  signal  for  hostilities:  Charles  had  escaped 
from  a  Pisan  fleet  equipped  to  intercept  him,  and 
after  seeing  liis  own  squadron  dispersed  arrived 
almost  alone  at  a  convent  outside  the  walls  of  Rome,  where 
however  he  was  soon  joined  by  his  followers  and  entered  the 
city  on  the  24th  May  1*^05  amidst  gencml  acclamation. 

Urban  IV.  died  m  1*204  while  Cliarles  was  in  the  midst  of 
his  preparations  and  a  vacancy  of  five  months  threw  a  damp 
on  Guelphic  hopes ;  but  Urban  who  had  found  only  eight 
cardinals  at  his  accession  completed  the  list  with  his  own 
friends,  and  his  counterpart  the  Cardinal  of  Narbonne  then  on 
a  mission  to  the  court  of  Provence,  was  chosen  pontiff  under 
the  name  of  Clement  IV  *.  The  enterprise  therefore  proceeded 
as  vigorously  as  before  and  Charles  with  the  aid  of  his  brother, 
who  perhaps  was  not  sorry  to  see  so  unqiuet  a  spirit  out  of 
his  kingdom,  besides  the  riclies  and  even  jewels  of  his  wife, 
assembled  an  army  of  5000  cavalry  15,000  infantn*,  and 
1 0,000  cross-bowmen,  but  impatient  to  arrive  at  the  scene  of 
action  he  hurried  on  to  Rome  as  idready  related. 

Charles  was  publicly  acknowledged  as  King  of  Sicily  and 
Puglia  by  the  new  pope ;  and  the  Roman  people  wishing  to 
have  some  powerful  prince  for  their  senator,  who  at  that  time 
had  great  authority,  also  appointed  him  to  this  dignity  in 
preference  to  Manfred  or  the  Prince  of  Ai-agon.  The  ix)pe 
only  favoured  this  election  because  he  was  enabled  to  secure 
his  own  temporal  jwwer  by  annexing  certain  conditions  that 
the  Count  of  Anjou  s  eagerness  for  the  Sicilian  crown  induced 
him  to  accept.  His  arrival  infusetl  new  spirit  into  the  Floren- 
tine exiles,  now  rich  and  powerful  through  their  own  gallantry; 
they  therefore  sent  a  formal  embassy  to  the  new  pope  with  an 

.     *  Scip.  Ammirato,  Lib.  ii^  p.  129. — Muntori,  Annali. 
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ulfer  of  their  serriceH  for  the  king,  and  demanding  the  bleeaing, 
&nd  recommendation  of  the  church;  they  represented  their 
band  as  being  composed  of  400  gentlemen  well  armed  and 
niotinted  besides  a  considerable  body  of  footmen,  and  added 
that  the}'  trould  appear  with  increased  dignity  before  that 
prince  if  aa  soldiers  of  the  church  they  were  presented  nith  a 
banner  bearing  the  arms  or  some  other  device  of  his  holiness. 
Clement  of  course  granted  all  their  reijuesta  furnished  them 
nitb  money,  and  gave  them  a  standard  emblazoned  with  his 
own  arms ;  namely  a  red  eagle  in  a  white  field  holdii^  a  green 
dragon  in  its  talons,  and  the  exiles  afterwards  placed  a  red  lily 
over  the  eagle's  head  which  thenceforth  became  the  peculiar 
badge  of  the  "  Party  Oitdph  "  a  faction  that  acted  so  important 
a  part  in  the  subseqaent  history  of  Florence*.  Under  these 
auspices  the  exiles  prepared  for  n-ar  and  advanced  towards 
Mantua  to  unite  with  the  Proven^  cavalry  commanded  by 
Guy  de  Montfort  fourth  son  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  who  bad 
fled  to  France  after  the  battle  of  Evesham.  The  Florentine 
Guelphs  under  Count  Guido  Guerra  led  them  through  Romagna 
and  La  Marca  to  Rome  where  they  arrived  about  Christmas, 
and  were  received  by  Charles  with  peculiar  favour  not  only  on 
account  of  their  own  strength  and  militaiy  reputation,  but 
because  they  were  the  first  Italians  that  had  joined  his 
standard,  were  deadly  enemies  of  Manfred,  and  demanded  no 
reward  except  a  speedy  restoration  to  their  country.  The  rest 
of  the  troops  joined  their  sovereign  in  the  month 
of  January  1306.  Charles  afler  ihe  ceremony  of  a 
coronation,  in  which  he  acknowledged  himself  a  vassal  of  the 
church,  with  exhausted  resources  hurried  on  to  the  frontier 
where  he  took  the  pass  of  Ceperano,  crossed  the  Garigliano 
without  a  check,  in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of  Manfred's 
kinsman  the  Count  of  Caserta,  and  occupying  a'  considerable 
part  of  the  countiy  prepared  for  a  speedy  termination  of  the 

•  LeoD.Ai«tin<>,lJb.ii<'. — lUlMpini,  e^h  diiTj. — 3,  Amiii)nta,Lib.ii.,p.  129. 
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contest,  Manfred  alarmed  bj  the  disaffeclion  of  his  brother- 
in-law  and  the  subeequent  diHloyaltj  of  otheis  endeavoored  to 
come  to  terms  and  sent  an  embassy  for  that  purpose;  but 
Cbarlea  perceiving  his  advantage  scornfully  rejected  all  con- 
mimication.  "  Tell  the  Sultan  of  Kocera  nith  him  I  will 
"  have  nor  peace  nor  truce,  but  that  ere  long  I  will  either  send 
"  him  to  hell  or  he  shall  send  me  to  Paradise."  The  war  ms 
A  crusade  and  Charles  liad  persuaded  his  followers  that  as  th^ 
fought  for  the  Cathohc  faith  against  an  excommunicated  heretic 
and  a  Saracen,  tliey  were  sure  either  of  the  crown  of  marlTr- 
dom  or  the  glorious  triumph  of  victory.  The  unexpected 
capture  of  San  Gennano  and  consequent  slaughter  of  some  of 
his  hravest  Moslems  still  further  depressed  Manfred ;  treachery 
appeared  on  every  hand  and  even  the  very  season  seemed  to 
Ftide  with  the  enemy;  nevertheless  he  took  up  a  position  at 
Ben  even  to  and  resolved  on  battle. 

The  river  Galore  flovred  between  the  armies  and  the  fate  of 
prince  and  kingdom  was  decided  in  a  few  hours :  there  tnre 
from  three  to  four  thousaud  lances  on  each  side  according  to 
the  lowest  statements ;  the  infantry  began  the  attack ;  the 
Saracen  archers  passed  the  river  and  with  loud  shouts  assaidted 
the  French ;  shooting  so  well  that  the  latter  could  scarcely 
withstand  them  :  the  cavalry  rode  up  to  their  support  blest  by 
the  Pope's  legate  with  uplifted  hands  in  the  midst  of  the 
tumult ;  the  Saracens  were  repulsed  and  then  the  German 
cavalry  galloped  over  the  jilain  of  Grandella  to  encounter  the 
Proven9al  knights.  "  Monljoi*  Chevalien,"  "  Suabia  Cheta- 
lU-Ts  "  was  shouted  on  either  side ;  the  Germans  bore  erery- 
thing  before  them,  but  the  French  were  successively  supported 
at  every  repulse  by  their  second,  third,  and  fourth  lines  i  they 
out^numbered  Manfred's  brigade  and  striking  at  the  horees,  a 
foul  proceeding  amongst  knights,  succeeded  in  disordering  it; 
Manfred  ordered  his  reserve  to  their  support ;  it  was  a  critical 
moment  and    was  not  lost  on  the   disaffected ;    his   grand 
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ir ;  the  Count  della  Cerro ;  the  Count  of  Caserta,  and 
and  nearly  fourteen  hundred  men-at-arms  who  had  never  been 
engaged  shamefull;  fled  and  sacrificed  tbeir  master  and  the 
kingdom. 

With  a  handful  of  still  faithful  gentlemen  Manfred  resolved 
to  die  gloriously  raOier  than  yield  the  day :  while  in  the  act  of 
adjusting  his  helmet,  a  silver  eagle  which  formed  the  crest  fell 
on  his  saddle-bow.  "  Hoc  eit  ttynum  Dei,"  said  he  ;  "I  fixed 
on  this  crest  with  my  own  hands  :  it  has  not  fidlen  by  chance." 
Immediately  plunging  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  bat  unable 
to  rally  bis  disheartened  soldiers,  he  fell  dead  amidst  a  heap  of 
enemies  and  remained  three  days  before  the  body  was  dis- 
covered. 

Thus  died  King  Manfred,  a  victim  to  his  own  treacherous 
barons  '.  the  ambition  of  reigning  led  Km  into  errors  that  have 
been  distorted  by  papal  hatred  and  ecclesiastical  intolerance 
into  the  characteristics  of  a  cruel,  faithless  and  irreligious 
liorbarian ;  but  says  Giannone,  "  If  it  hod  not  been  for  his 
ambition  he  mi^t  be  compared  with  the  most  famous  captains 
of  passed  ages ;  magnanimous,  enoi^tic,  hberal,  and  a  lover 
of  justice,  he  always  maintained  his  kit^dora  flourishing  and 
abundant ;  he  nolated  the  laws  only  to  ascend  the  throne  but 
in  everything  else  was  just  and  compassionate.  Learned  in 
philosophy,  a  consummate  mathematician ;  not  only  an  m- 
courager  of  literature  but  himself  most  accomplished  "  *  * 
"  He  was  &ir  and  handsome,  of  gentle  aspect,  affable  with 
everybody,  always  smiling  and  cheerful,  of  admirable  and 
delightful  wit,  so  that  he  has  by  several  been  compared  to  Titus 
son  of  Vespasian  for  his  libendity,  his  beauty,  and  his  courtesy." 
And  Muratori,  himself  a  churchmau,  agrees  substantially  in  this 
character. 

Benevento  soon  fell  and  many  of  King  Manfred's  most 
bithful  adherents  were  cruelly  put  to  death  or  reserved  for 
lasting  imprisonment.    The  Florentine  exiles  bore  themselves 
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80  bnvely  at  the  battle  of  Grandclk  that  Mau&ed  ronld  not 
help  exclaiming  with  some  Littemcas,  "  O  vhfrc  are  tht  Qhiht- 
Une»  for  le/iom  I  hare  done  »<>  much  .'  Whatrver  may  bt  ttu 
fortune  of  the  day  that  band  of  Gufliihic  gentlemen  camtnA 

Dead  aa  he  was,  the  enemy's  hatred  olill  pumued  him  :  his 
bedy  vras  thronn  across  the  hnek  <^f  an  am  :  Charles  and  the 
Pope's  legate  refiwed  hini  a  tumh  in  nmsccmted  earth  because 
he  died  escommunicate  ;  his  remains  were  laid  at  the  foot  of 
Benevento  bridge  where  evert-  suldier  in  the  rictoriou'i  army 
tlirew  a  stone,  and  thus  a  mouuineiit  wan  suddenly  raised  to  the 
memory  of  a  prince  a  hero  and  an  accomplished  gentleman,  by 
the  uatura]  sj-mpathy  of  generoas  enemies,  when  the  hatred  of 
kings  and  cardinals  sternly  refused  hiui  the  common  offices  of 
mortality.  Even  this  resting-pliice  was  denied,  for  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cosenza  with  the  pope's  approbation,  on  pretence  of 
ite  lying  in  papal  ground,  ordered  Manfred's  body  to  be  dis- 
interred and  carried  away  in  darkness  to  the  banks  of  the 
Verde,  now  the  Marino  river,  and  exposed  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  so  that  all  traces  uf  its  existence  were  speedily 
lost  to  the  inhabitants'*. 

The  victory  of  Grandella  was  bloody  but  the  pursuit  still 
more  so  ;  the  kingdom  remained  at  the  conqueror's  mercj-  and 
be  soon  entered  Naples  in  triumph  :  the  Florentine  auxiliaries 
still  followed  his  standard  while  their  Ghlbeline  riMils  alarmed 
at  these  events  drew  closer  together  and  resolved  on  measures 
of  precaution  against  the  fatal  consequences  of  this  campaign, 

*  Dontc  alluilca  la  lb!a —  R.  MaleigHni,  rap,  Ixxvii.  la  clxiii.— 

"Poiwmdcmladiwe:  !o«an  Miufredi  G.  VilUiii.  Lib.  rti„  fifooi  mp.  iii.  lo 

NipoW  di  C0.U11™  ImpendriH! ;  op- 1.— I*on-  Arelino.  Ijb.  ii"— Hu- 

Ond'  lo  li  pritgo,"  tuf.  ri'on.  Annali,  An.  1266.— GiHinoiie, 

(DanU,  Pury:  Canto  iii)  S"'-  Civile  di  N.pnli,  .ol.  riii.,  Ub. 


N.5E':!  4. 1  wHd  0...^  :      "■'•■'"«■  ■■"-  '••  '■  '"■  "  -!• 
Wherefort  ' 
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The  &11  of  Manfred  was  likely  to  dreg  them  from  Hmt  pedestal 
on  vrhich  the  battle  of  Moute  Aperto  had  placed  them ;  yet  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  good  reason  for  apprehending  a  reverse 
in  Tuscany  if  their  aibirs  had  been  ably  conducted,  and  with  an 
impartial  administration  of  justice  in  Florence  n'here  public 
opinion  ran  fearfully  against  them,  the  ancient  freedom  of  a 
popular  government  being  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind. 

All  the  Tuscan  cities  were  nominally  Ghibeline,  but  a  strong 
aud  silent  mass  uf  Guelpbic  matter  existed  within  each,  and  a 
stronger  and  moreenterprisiugsetwithout  who  only  waited  for  a 
favourable  oppoitunity  to  right  themselves :  Florence  above  all 
vras  essentially  Ouelph ;  the  citizens  openly  r^oiced  at  the 
death  of  Manfred,  and  Count  Guide  perceived  when  too  late 
that  it  would  l>e  politic  to  try  and  acquire  the  public  favour 
with  some  show  of  beneficial  intentions  after  having  forfeited 
it  by  every  kind  of  injustice.  Since  the  victory  of  Mont* 
Aperto  the  government  had  nominally  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  nobles,  but  Count  Guide  both  as  Podesta  aud  royal  Vicar 
was  little  less  than  absolute :  the  names  of  Guelph  and 
(ihibeline  now  began  to  express  Homething  more  definite  and 
local  than  the  general  Italian  meaning  of  these  words. 
Guelph  in  Florence  now  signified  popular  government ;  Ghibe- 
line  that  of  the  aristocracy  :  and  as  the  latter  party  in 
adhering  to  the  empire  strove  for  an  oligarchy,  so  the  former 
being  attached  to  the  church  desired  a  demucracj',  into  which 
by  a  wider  gate  all  the  most  able  and  virtuous  of  the  commu' 
nity  whether  noble  or  pleleian  would  be  permitted  to  enter. 
Count  Guido  saw  clearly  that  things  were  fast  drawing  to  the 
same  state  as  in  1250  aud  likely  to  be  attended  by  similar 
conaequences  unless  some  timely  sacrifice  were  offered  to 
popular  feeling :  his  resolution  though  wise  ^ras  useless,  for 
public  opinion  began  to  express  itself  openly  without  fear  or 
cqiuvocation  and  his  own  motives  were  exactly  estimated, 
A  short  time  before  this  a  new  order  of  religious  knight- 
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hood  under  the  name  of  "  FraU  daudtnti "  began  in  Italy :' 
it  was  not  bound  by  vows  of  celibacy  or  any  veij  aevfin 
regulations,  but  took  the  usual  oaths  to  defend  widows  and 
orplians  and  make  peace  between  man  and  man  :  the  founder 
was  a  Bolc^ese  gentleman  called  Loderingo  di  Liandolo  vho 
etyoyed  a  good  reputation,  and  along  with  a  hmther  of  the 
same  order  named  Catalono  di  Malavoiti,  one  a  Gnelph  the 
other  a  Ghibeline,  was  now  invitc<l  to  Florence  by  Count 
Guido  to  execute  conjointly  the  ofBce  of  PodestiL  It  was 
intended  by  thus  dividing  the  supreme  authority  between  two 
magistrates  of  different  politics  that  one  should  correct  the 
other  and  justice  be  equally  administered ;  more  especially  as. 
in  conjunction  with  the  i>eople,  they  were  allowed  to  elect  a 
deliberative  council  of  thirty-six  citizens  belon^g  to  the 
principal  trades  without  distinction  of  party.  This  little 
senate  aware  that  apprehension  alone  had  called  it  into  being 
felt  itself  under  no  obligation  to  Count  Guido  and  determined 
on  a  political  reformation  independent  of  his  authority. 
Amongst  other  useful  regulations  the  seven  superior  "  Arti" 
or  Trade*  soeni  to  have  been  more  regularly  organised  than 
formerly  and  greater  powers  given  to  the  consul  or  chief 
magistrate  of  each,  who  administered  justice  amongst  all  those 
belonging  to  his  partacular  calling  or  connected  with  it ;  and 
to  this  was  added  a  standard  under  which  every  member 
assembled  when  the  public  service  required  their  aid.  Thaee 
were  called  the  "Ani  Mnggiori"  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
inferior  trades  which  were  subsequently  embodied  under  the 
denomination   of  "Arti  Minori"*.     Although  apparently  a 

•  Thrre  »pp«ra  to  be  tome  confiiiion  Amminlo,  Ub.  i",  p.  67.)     Three  of 

in  nil  IheKTonnM  of  ihitnfann,  frotn  tfacH  Consuii  were  Hpecikllf  turned 

HsleiiHiii  downwirdg ;    betsuK  bj  ■  "Priori   0/    iJit   Arts."     One   ml 

document  of  Ihnynr  1204  tbc  KTen  "  CA^f   a/    (A«  Adminilh^ilM  of 

lupcrior'trU  trc  dialinctlv  mcDtioned  fyitiix;"  nn>  were  "  Onn/f  0/ tJU 

mlk  Aar  C<in$tUi,  vbo  ilta  fpetr  to  Army,"    ind  one   <m  called    "TV 

faive  farmed  IbegovemmeoL  (VideS.  SetuOor,"  itie  nature  of  whan  office 
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trifie  this  reform  iras  estremel;  important  and  aftervarda 
proved  the  great  instrument  of  emancipating  the  people  from 
the  fetters  of  the  aristocracy,  as  it  gave  them  a  conetitutional 
right  to  assemble  in  anna  whenever  their  awn  interests 
required  it. 

As  the  causes  of  discontent  were  similar  to  those  of  libO  so 
were  the  feelings  of  the  people  and  the  measures  of  redress; 
names  alone  had  changed  ;  the  thirty-six  chiefs  and  the 
Anziani  were  then  created,  the  same  nmnber  of  govemois 
and  seven  consuls  now ;  but  increased  strength  and  experience 
made  them  more  determined.  On  the  other  hand  the  nobles, 
who  were  &r  from  blind  to  the  consequence  of  these  altera- 
tions began  openly  to  condemn  them,  and  Guido  taking  Eidvan- 
tage  of  this  feeling  which  he  secretly  encouraged  warned  them 
against  allowing  any  more  prejudicial  measures  to  be  concocted 
under  the  plea  of  maintaining  public  tranquUlity :  they  were 
advised  to  assemble  their  friends  and  retainers  without  delay 
while  he  reinforced  his  garrison  by  the  contingents  of  several 
neighbouring  cities  to  the  amount  of  1600  men-atarms:  money 
was  necessary  to  pay  the  troops,  a  first  attempt  to  register 
property  for  taxation  was  introduced ;  additional  contributions 
were  imposed;  the  new  assembly  demurred;  the  collection 
was  unusually  tardy,  the  tax  unpopular,  and  Guido  full  of  fear 
and  suspicion  resolved  on  an  open  demonstration  of  bJs  force. 
His  intentions  could  not  long  be  concealed ;  the  nobles  were 
already  armed,  and  the  Uberti  and  I^unberti  began  the  tumult 
by  sallying  from  their  houses  in  Mercato  Vecchio  and  driv- 
ing the  thirty-sis  governors  from  their  neighbouring  place  of 

dot!   not   (ppeir.     HuxhUTcUi    ud  one  ottheie  corpanlioDi;  ui  event  of 

tfaoie  «bo  follow  him  Hem   therefon  Ulir  date :    but  it  Bceau   cleu  iliat 

to  be  miaUkcD  in  ttjing,  "  OMoro,  neither  Ibe  coqxintiaiii  of  truiea  nor 

dome    prima   eonvmnero,  ditliiuero  their  Connili  were   now  treaied  for 

tvtta  la  citti   in  Arti,"    unleu  he  the    lint   time.       (Vide    Bralo,  8it- 

oxiuu  tb&t  eTerj  ciliieD  wu  st  thii  mondi,  PignDlIi,  ind  Ammimto  bim- 

tinu  eompeUed  to   enrol  himieir  in  Klf  an  thii  lubject.) 
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assembly.  All  Florence  was  soon  in  arms  under  the  baxmen  of 
the  **  Trades,''  as  formerly  under  those  of  the  **  Sesti :''  the  peojda 
met  in  Piazza  Santa  Trinita  a  i;dde  street  which  gave  room  for 
their  numbers  and  was  easily  barricaded  at  all  its  approaches : 
Count  Guido  took  up  his  i>osition  in  the  Piazza  of  San  Gio- 
vanni :  he  and  his  nobles  moved  fon^-ard  to  the  attack  and  the 
l)eople  did  not  refuse  it.  I^ed  by  Gianni  de*  Soldanieri  *,  a 
noble  who  for  private  ambition  was  false  to  his  own  party  and 
not  true  to  any,  they  poured  down  showers  of  stones  and  other 
missiles  from  towers  and  houses;  cross-bows  played  briskly 
from  the  barricades,  one  German  knight  cleared  them  with  a 
bound,  but  was  not  followed,  and  the  troops  retired  with  some 
loss  of  men  and  reputation  to  their  previous  position.  The 
principal  struggle  took  place  about  the  Loggia  of  the  Toma- 
<juinci  now  occupied  by  the  palace  of  tlie  Corsi,  and  decided  an 
event  that  governed  the  future  destinies  of  Florence ;  for 
(luido  tdanned  at  the  general  indignation  and  extent  of  the 
movement  and  disheartened  by  its  result ;  fearing  as  well  the 
disaffec^tion  of  some  nobles  of  his  own  party  as  a  night  attack 
fnjni  the  citizens,  determined  to  evacuate  the  town  without 
delay.  Thus  panic-stricken  he  mustered  the  tmops,  and 
against  the  advice  of  his  own  officers  and  the  two  rectors  who 
engaged  to  tranquillise  the  people,  he  liastily  called  for  the 
keys  and  on  the  eleventh  of  November  issued  from  Porta 
BoNina  six  years  after  liis  triumphal  entry  and,  with  some 
molestation  in  Borgo  Pmti  then  outside  the  >i'alls,  was  soon  in 
full  retreat  to  Prato. 


•  G.  Villani,  Lib.  vii.,  cap.  xiv. — Dante  docs  not  forget  him  :  in  the  icy  crusl 
of  Cocytus  he  places  him  near  Bocca  degli  Abbati.  {Inferno,  CaiUo  xxxii.) 
"  Gianni  del  Soldanier  credo  chc  sia 

Piu  \k  con  Gancllone  e  Tcbaldcllo, 
Ch*  apri  Faenza  qnando  si  dormia." 

Gianni  del  Soldanieri  I  believe 

Lies  off  with  Ganellon  and  TcbaldcU, 
Who  oped  Faen7a  vrhen  the  people  slept. 


-.-*:.-. yi. 


V  - 
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No  sooner  was  he  in  safety  than  apprehension  vanished 
and  error  hecame  palpable ;  he  tried  to  retrieve  his  position  by 
immediately  moving  on  Florence,  but  the  people  were  wide 
awake,  the  city  all  in  arms;  wherefore  seeing  that  neither 
threats  prayers  nor  promises  made  any  impression  on  them  he 
sullenly  retraced  his  steps  to  Prato,  and  thence  to  his  feudal 
possessions  while  the  other  Ghibeline  nobles  dispersed  to  their 
several  castles  *. 

Thus  relieved  the  citizens  hastened  to  organise  a  government, 
the  two  Frati  Gaudenti  who  had  forfeited  all  puUic  confidence 
by  their  peculation  and  hypocrisy  f  were  dismissed ;  a  single 
Podesta  was  appointed  on  the  application  of  Florence  with  a 
hundred  men-a^arms  from  Orvieto  a  Guelphic  city.  Twelve  men 
were  named  to  execute  the  duties  of  the  former  Anziani ;  and 
as  almost  all  the  nobles  of  both  fiEbctions  were  now  absent  it  was 
at  once  decreed  that  political  crimes  should  be  obliterated  and 
the  gates  thrown  open  to  every  exile  of  either  party. 

The  people  beheld  with  pride  the  return  of  their  distin- 
sniished  countrymen  whose  flEune  in  arms  had  shed  a 

AD  19117 

new  lustre  on  the  Florentine  name ;  and  to  strengthen 

the  present  peace  numerous  marriages  were  promoted  between 

*  R.  Mftlespiiii,  cap.  dxzziii.,  &c. —  f  Hence  Dante  gives  them  z  contpi- 

O.Villuii,  Ldb.yii<*,cap.ziii.ftndziv. —  cnous  place  in    his   Inferno   (Canto 

Leo.  Aretino,  Lib.  ii**. — Macchiavelli,  zxiii.)  amongst  the    leaden-mantled 

Lib.  ii^. — 8.  AmmintOy  Lib.  ii%  p.  1 31 .  hypocrites  of  the  sixth  Bolgia, 

**  Frati  Gaudenti  fummo,  e  Bolognesi^ 
lo  Caialano,  e  questi  Lodeiinso 
Nomati,  e  da  tua  terra  insieme  presi, 

Come  snol  easer  tolto  an  nom  solingo 
Per  conserver  sua  pace,  e  fiimmo  tali, 
Che  ancor  si  pare  intomo  dal  Ouardingo.** 

Frati  Gaudenti  we,  and  Bolognese, 
I  Catalanoy  he  Lod'ringo  named. 
And  by  thy  town  together  were  pick*d  out 

As  men  are  wont  to  choose  a  single  judge 
Expressly  to  keep  peace ;  but  proved  such 
As  still  appears  about  Guardingo*s  site. 
The  '^Guardingo*^    was    a   street    writers  say  was  destroyed   by   these 
where  the  Uberti  lived  which  some    two  Oaudenti, 

VOL.  I.  T 
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ttie  adverae  ianulies,  so  that  the  nhole  city  rang  vith  mer 
rimeiit :  but  the  iactious  spirit  vaa  deep,  the  joy  shallow  and 
trausient,  and  tlie  Guelpha  could  uuverfur^vc  six  long  jean  of 
banitdiment  nnd  sorrow.  Public  feeling  was  entirely  with 
them ;  internal  power  and  external  support  made  them  bold 
and  insolent;  wliilc  tlie  fear  of  Couradine's  ariival  in  Italy 
gave  }Kiint  to  their  eiuuity.  Charles,  wliose  political  interests 
were  now,  exrept  in  name,  the  sumo  as  Manfred's,  looked  to  be 
panimuunt  in  Tuscany  and  an  invitation  from  the  Florentine 
Guelphs  gave  him  a  legitimate  o{>eniiig  that  he  was  not  dis- 
posc'il  to  ueglecL  The  military  preparations  of  Conradlne  to 
recijver  his  Italian  states  vverc  now  heard  plainly  and  alanned 
the  pope  fur  the  fate  of  tlioso  countries ;  the  empire  was 
vacant,  the  kingdom  of  Italy  tefl  without  a  chief:  and  Tus- 
cany c<imposcd  of  various  independent  republics  became  in  a 
manner  insulated ;  so  that  until  u  new  imperial  election 
occurred  the  jxiutitf  easily  persuaded  himself  tlrnt  he  as  the 
father  of  Christendom  tvaa  a  proper  person  to  assume  the  vacant 
office.  Charles  also,  not  being  without  apprehension  and 
ciiuidly  anuous  to  secure  himself  on  die  side  of  Tuscany  was 
appiiinted  ncitr-genend  of  that  province  and  according  to  some, 
on  tlii^auUiority  alone  withoutauy  invitation  fromtLoGuelphs, 
mirchtid  a  Ivjily  of  >*W}  mnn■a^arma  to  Florence  under  Guy  de 
Muntfort  and  Molatesta  da  Vormchio,  one  of  whom  was  ap- 
pointed his  vicar  in  that  city.  Tliey  were  received  with  public 
rtaoiciiig  by  every  class,  for  tli<i  Ghibelines  scared  at  th«r 
approavli  hiid  liHstity  retired  and  assemljliu^  in  force  round 
I'isa  and  Kicna  established  tliemselves  permajiently  at  Santo 
Fltcro  whence  they  made  a  war  of  incursions  up  to  the 
very  gates  of  Florence.  This  became  insufferable,  where- 
forn  the  nnited  French  and  Florentine  forces  besieged  and 
took  their  stronghold  after  a  sharp  resistance  in  which  eight 
hundred  (ihibolinc  gentlemen  fell  a  sacrilice  to  the  rancour  of 
faction  and  private  feuds,  hatred  at  this  epoch  so  deep  and 
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deadly  that  one  of  the  Uberti  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
bel&7  tower,  leaped  desperately  from  its  battlements  and 
dashed  bis  brains  out,  rather  than  yield  to  his  private  enemies 
of  the  Buondelmond  race*. 

Siena  next  became  the  seat  of  hostilities ;  Pc^ibonzi,  where 
the  Ghibelines  vere  stmng  in  numbers  and  ^losition,  was 
besieged,  and  the  arrival  of  King  Charles  in  Ai^ust  as  Vicer 
of  Tuscany  gave  a  h^her  and  more  brilliant  character  to  the 
war.  He  was  welcomed  with  peculiar  honours  :  the  Carroccio 
issued  in  full  state  and  accompanied  him  in  triumph  to 
Florence. 

This  prince  was  far  too  energetic  to  remain  long  inactive ; 
wherefore  aAer  baring  knighted  several  citizens,  on  honour 
then  of  the  moat  distinguished  class,  be  repaired  in  person  to 
the  siege  of  Poggibonzi  which  the  Pisan  and  Senese  armies 
with  a  body  of  Ghibelines  had  miitod  to  raise  ;  but  skilful  as 
he  WHS  it  occupied  him  for  four  months  incessantly  and  then 
only  surrendered  by  capitulation  from  a  total  want  of 
provisions.  Pisa  next  felt  the  Guelphic  lash,  Porto 
Pisano  was  taken  and  its  two  defensive  towers  destroyed ;  the 
country  ravaged  and  the  strong  town  of  Mutrone  finally  capitu- 
lated to  the  king  in  person. 

The  Guelphs  with  some  justice  demanded  compensation 
from  government  for  the  confiscation  of  their  property  after  the 
battle  of  Monte  Aperto  and  a  similar  sacrifice  of  the  Gbibe- 
line  possessions  was  demanded;  some  opposition  took  place 
and  the  dispute  referred  to  Charles  by  whose  judgment  all 
confiscated  property  was  divided  into  three  parts,  one  to  be 
given  as  compensation  to  tbe  sufierers,  one  assigned  to  the 
state,  and  one  intrusted  to  the  mogistraey  of  tlio  "  Furry 
Ouelph ;  "  about  which  a  few  words  are  necessary.  A  public 
committee  bad  been  appointed  in  126G  to  ascertain  the  extent 

*  S.  Anunittto,  Lib.  iii°,  p.  138. — Hiici^nt,  raf.  dxxini.  uiil  czdv 
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of  this  damage,  whose  etill  existing  report  nukes  it  amonnt  to 
IS-2,160  or  according  to  others  130,736  lire  perbt^  equal 
to  near  two  hundred  tliousand  pounds  of  our  present  mon^; 

but  there  arc  great  doubts  olmat  the  precise  epoch  when  the 
permanent  magitlmq/  of  the  Party  Guelph  was  created ; 
accordtug  to  Leonardo  Areliiio  it  liod  certainly  existed  befim 
this  time  though  uiidrr  a  different  form  and  most  likely  i«» 
abolished  during  the  Ghilielino  administration:  its  origin  is 
however  genenilly  asirribcd  lo  this  period  when  by  a  realiB&tion 
i>f  solid  property  in  a  body  corporate  it  assumed  a  force  and 
(ihnracter  which  did  not  previously  exist:  this  was  due  to 
Clement  IV.  and  Charles  of  Anjou  who  in  working  zealonaly 
together  for  the  ruin  of  Ohilicliuc  principles  promoted  tiwrj 
measure  that  gave  strength  to  their  own  faction  *.  By  their 
command  titis  tribunal  fva:^  now  composed  of  three  Kni^ls- 
Itectors  chosen  from  each  seslo  in  succession  for  two  months, 
and  at  first  denominated  "  Coniailt  of  tke  Knighti,"  but  after- 
wards "  Captains  of  the  Party  (hirlph ;"  imder  which  title  with 
accumulated  riches  and  authority  tliey  exercised  extreme 
influence  and  finally  ojipressed  the  Commonwealth.  By  them 
too  the  antagonist  fiiction  was  annihilated;  for  power  and 
enmity  concentrated  and  embodied  in  a  corporation,  lynx- 
eyed,  sleepless,  bscked  by  the  force  and  spirit  of  the  people, 
and  directed  exclusively  against  the  GhibcUnes,  was  too  mudi 
for  that  faction  both  witliin  and  without  the  city  f. 

Except  Pisa  and  Siena,  all  the  Tuscan  states  followed  the 
politics  of  Florence  and  a  Guelphic  league  was  soon  organised 
on  the  plan  of  the  Ghilelines,  commanded  as  l>efore  by  the 
Plorentone  Vicar  of  the  King  of  Sicily  and  Puglia ;  so  that  the 
whole  revolution  both  in  the  north  and  south  was  a  simple 
chaJige  of  actors,  but  the  same  drama. 

*  Lnrmio,  Cintini. — Siggi,  Iitorici  ln|Hi)i,  op.  cluiri. — Gio.  Villul, 
d'AnticliiUk  T<w«nc,  Uimu  iii.,  p- 19S-  Ldb.  viJ,,  np.  ivii — Lcod,  ARtiiHi 
I,  Ulk  iiL,  p.  137. — U>-    Lib.  u°.— MuthiiTolli,  Lib.  U°. 
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The  FIoreiitiDes  anxious  for  peace  and  vishing  to  reorganise 
their  constitution  in  safety,  thought  they  could  accomplish  both 
objects  and  alw  manifest  their  gratitude  to  Charien  by  an 
ofifer,  niiich  was  made  in  1S67  of  the  Florentine  sovereignty 
for  ten  years :  Anjou  at  first  refused ;  declaring  himself  veW 
«mt«nt«d  with  their  good  will  without  further  jurisdiction :  he 
however  subsequently  accepted  it  as  simple  chief  of  the 
republic,  declining  the  extraordinary  powers  with  which  they 
were  willing  to  invest  him.  This  dignity  involved  the  right  of 
^ipointing  a  vicar  to  administer  the  afiairs  of  war  and  justice 
in  his  naaie,  all  other  offices  and  the  power  of  changing 
the  fiiim  of  government  still  remaining  with  the  citizens ;  for 
Charles  on  being  invested  with  the  Seignory  only  entered  into 
the  constitational  authority  of  that  office  in  whatever  form  the 
people  were  pleased  to  mould  it  The  thirty-six  governors  of 
Gnido  Novello  were  now-reduced  to  twelve  "fiuonomini"  or 
Good  Men,  whose  term  of  office  was  two  months:  along 
with  these  was  a  council  called  the  "  Credenm"  of  eighty 
citizens ;  and  also  an  assembly  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  of 
the  people,  thirty  from  each  "  Sesto,"  which  with  the  Credenza 
and  Bnonomini  formed  the  Council  Geneml.  Another  council 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  members  created  at  the  same 
period  and  composed  of  every  privileged  class  perfected  all 
measures  previously  discussed  in  the  preceding  assembUes  and 
distributed  the  various  offices  of  the  republic.  This  at  least  is 
Maoohiavelli's  acooimt,  bat  there  is  considerable  discrepancy 
in  the  statements  of  diffrrent  writers  about  the  constitutional 
refi>nns  of  this  epoch :  Malespini  a  contemporary  author,  does 
not  mention  the  Credenza  nor  MaccbiaveiU  that  of  the 
Podesta  which  is  noticed  by  the  former  and  YUlani.  who 
themselves  are  silent  about  the  council  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  asserting  that  the  general  council  consisted  of  three 
hundred  members.  Cantini,  a  good  authority,  tells  us  that  the 
deliberations  of  the  Buonomini  had  no  effect  unless  previously 
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approved  of  in  the  popular  council  of  a  hundred ;  aftersrards 
in  that  of  tlie  consuls  of  Trades  ;  then  in  the  Credenza ;  subse- 
quently in  the  Podesta  s  council  of  ninety,  and  finallj  in  the 
council  general  of  three  hundred.  Sismondi  follo^ra  Cantim 
and  Villani,  therefore  differs  fn^m  Malespini  and  MacchiaTeOi ; 
he  tells  us  that  the  first  council  for  consultation  ^vras  that  of 
the  people,  tlien  on  the  same  day  the  matter  "went  to  the 
Credenza  where  the  consuls  of  the  seven  superior  trades  had  a 
place,  l)Ut  no  nobles  or  Ghil^elines :  the  next  day  the  same 
matter  went  first  to  the  coimcil  of  the  Podesta  where  nobles 
and  people  and  consuls  of  the  arts  all  took  part,  and  then  to 
the  council  general  comix)sed  of  citizens  of  every  rank.  Other 
disagreements  might  be  quoted  from  different  authors,  but 
Macchiavelli  is  clear  in  his  statement  that  all  these  councils 
united,  (to  which  may  be  added  the  consuls  of  arts,)  formed  the 
general  council ;  and  that  the  council  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
was  that  which  completed  any  public  business  under  discussion. 
The  reader  may  choose  which  account  he  pleases ;  but  the 
general  result  was  that  a  body  of  continually  changing  repre- 
sentatives divided  into  four  classes  and  gi>'ing  their  opinion  on 
all  subjects  of  legislation,  each  being  a  check  on  the  other, 
formed  a  sufficiently  liberal  exposition  of  the  public  will  and 
maintained  a  free  democratic  spirit  in  the  community  in 
opposition  both  to  the  aristocracy  and  any  undue  power  of  the 
Podesta.  The  machhier}'  of  the  "  Party  Giielph'*  consisted  of 
a  secret  council  of  fourteen  and  a  general  one  of  forty  or  by 
some  accounts  sixty  members  of  both  classes,  which  latter 
elected  the  *' Captains"  by  ballot  besides  six  priors  as  trea^ 
surers,  a  public  accuser  of  the  Ghibelines,  and  a  keeper  of  the 
seal ;  and  so  penetrating  was  its  influence  that  in  the  course  of 
time  all  the  Ghibeline  property  which  had  been  confiscated  to  the 
pubhc  trcasurj'  found  its  way  into  that  of  the  Party  Guelph  *. 

*  O.  Villani,  Lib.  Tii.,  ca{».  xvi.  and     Macchiavelli,  Lib.  ii. — Cantini,  8a^ 
xvii. — MalcBpini,  cap.cixxxvi. — Mar.     Istorici,  vol.  iii.,  p.  191. 
di  Coppo  Stefiini,  Rub.  139,  140.— 
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Such  yns  the  domestic  occupation  of  Florence  under  the 
auspices  of  Charles  of  Anjou  who  had  now  acquired  almost  all 
the  authorily  eiyoyed  by  his  predecessors  Frederic  and  Man- 
fred, both  in  the  south  and  Tuacanj  with  the  exception  of 
Pisa  and  Siena  which  still  maiotained  their  positions.  Both 
however  would  probably  soon  have  fallen  had  not  his  couree 
been  suddenly  checked  by  Conradine's  advance  to  Trent,  and 
intelligence  of  insurrections  in  Home  and  the  two  Sicilies. 
Henry  and  Frederic  sons  of  Alphonso  King  of  Castile  having 
joined  the  Spanish  barons  against  their  father  were  obliged  to 
fly  to  Tunis  where  becoming  rich  and  weary  of  exile  they  de 
Urmined  to  try  their  fortune  in  Italy:  Henry  came  over  to  his 
cousin  Charles  of  Anjou  who  received  him  the  more  favourably 
because  he  was  able  to  lend  hx^e  sums  of  money,  and  supported 
his  prayer  to  Pope  Clement  for  the  investiture  of  Sardinia;  he 
gained  the  hearts  of  the  Ronums  while  residing  amongst  them, 
and  in  one  of  their  frequent  insurrections  was  made  senator 
of  Bome  an  office  which  he  filled  so  justly  and  popularly  as  to 
raise  the  jealousy  of  Charles  who  consequently  demanded  the 
bjngdom  of  Sardinia  for  himself,  and  refused  to  repay  what 
be  had  borrowed.  These  and  other  ii^uriea  raised  Prince 
Heme's  anger  and  revenge.  After  an  immediate  alliance 
with  Conradine  he  sent  for  Prince  Frederic  from  Tunis  who 
landed  at  Sciatta  in  Sicily  with  eight  hundred  Tuscans,  Ger- 
mans, and  Spaniards;  published  a  manifesto  of  Conradine 
calling  on  the  inhabitants  to  rise  in  his  favour,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  whole  island  with  the  exception  of  Messina  Palermo 
and  Syracuse,  was  in  a  state  of  revolt  The  Saracens  of  Nocera. 
Calabria,  almost  all  the  Abruzzi,  Bome  and  its  whole  cam- 
pf^na  Boon  caught  the  flame,  and  the  Ghibelines  of  Tuscany 
sent  a  himdred  thousand  fiorina  to  Conradine  who  after  some 
difficnltiea  arrived  at  Pisa  in  the  month  of  May  1208. 

Long  before  this  Charles  had  hurried  to  the  south  leaving 
William  de  Balselve  with  eight  hundred  meu-at-arms  as  his 
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vicar  in  Tuscany;  Conradine  meanwhile  marched  towBnb 
Lucca  where  Belselve  with  a  strong  body  of  troops  was  in- 
garrison ;  the  former  had  been  excommunicated,  a  cmsade  WM 
even  preached  against  him,  and  many  such  crusaders  had 
joined  the  French  and  Florentines  in  Tuscany :  both  armies 
drew  up  at  Ponterotto  two  miles  from  Lucca  on  each  bank  of 
the  Guiscianella ;  but  neither  ventured  to  begin  the  fight  and 
soon  retired  out  of  all  danger  from  each  other:  Poggibonzi 
revolted  and  Conradine  marched  to  Siena  where  he  established 
himself;  upon  this  Belselve  moved  on  Arezzo  to  impede  his 
advance  to  the  southward  accompanied  by  the  Florentines, 
whom  however  he  dismissed  at  Montevarchi,  being  foolishly 
confident  in  his  own  strength  and  equally  negligent  of  dis- 
cipline. At  Ponte-a-Valle  on  the  Amo  he  fell  into  an 
ambuscade  formed  by  a  detachment  of  Conradine's  army  under 
the  Uberti  and  other  exiles  and  was  completely  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  many  soldiers.  This  although  a  slight  afBedr  had 
considerable  effect  on  the  spirits  of  either  party  and  excited 
more  revolts  in  Puglia.  Conradine  soon  after  marched  to 
Eome  where  he  was  received  in  triumph  by  Don  Henry  and 
the  citizens  in  despite  of  repeated  ana^emas  from  Pope  Cle- 
ment at  Viterbo*. 

This  young  prince,  then  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  is 
said  to  have  given  good  promise  of  rivalling  the  spirit  and 
abilities  of  his  uncle  and  grandfather,  marched  from  Rome  on 
the  18  th  of  August  with  five  thousand  men-at-arms  and  cross- 
ing the  Abruzzi  mountains  arrived  without  any  opposition  at 
the  plain  of  Saint  Valentino  in  the  district  of  Tagliacozzo : 
Charles  immediately  raised  the  siege  of  Nocera  and  advanced 
to  meet  him  with  only  three  thousand  men-at-arms  but  strong 
in  having  the  experienced  council  of  an  old  French  knight 

*  MaleBpini,  cap.  cxc,  cxci. — Villani,  — Giannone,  Stor.   Civile  di  Napoli^ 

Lib.  Tii.,  cap.  xxiii.,   xxiv.  —  Leon.  Lib.  xix.,  c*  iv.,  p.  281.— Cottamay 

Aretino,  Libro  iii°.  —  S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  i%  p.  53. 
Lib.  iil,  p.  142. — Muratori,  Annali. 
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called  Alard  de  Saint  Valeiy  who  was  retuming  from  twenty 
yean'  sendee  agaioBt  the  Infidels  and  happened  to  touch  at 
Naples  in  this  critical  moment.  This  veteran  being  well 
acquainted  with  German  soldiers  advised  Charles  to  cbooee 
ei^t  hundred  Lances  and  remain  concealed  while  the  rest 
of  his  army  in  two  division?  began  the  battle,  one  beii^  com- 
manded by  Henry  de  Cosence  dreaeed  as  was  then 
CDstomaiy  in  the  king's  apparel  and  resembling  him 
in  penon.  Coniadine  supposing  these  two  divisions  t«  be  the 
whole  force  of  his  anUgoniat  attacked  them  with  such  vigour 
that  thejr  were  soon  routed  and  Heniy  de  Cosence  being  slain 
the  victory  was  supposed  complete  and  the  Germans  as  Saint 
Valery  expected,  dispersed  to  plunder.  On  seeing  this  the 
old  knight  exclaimed  "  Now  Sire  Ut  ua  charge,  /or  tke  victory 
Uouromi."  The  vigour  and  moral  effect  of  these  fresh  troops 
told  fatally  on  the  dispersed  and  heedless  Germans  and  a 
complete  d^eat  with  dreadful  carnage  was  the  result*.  Con- 
radine  fied  with  a  few  followers,  but  Charles  fearful  of  a  similar 
stratagem  by  Alard's  advice  remained  under  anns  until  ni^t 
to  assure  himself  of  the  victory :  the  young  monarch's  destiny 
pursued  him  ;  with  hia  friend  the  Duke  of  Austria  and  other 
lords  he  was  soon  taken  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  hia 
merciless  conqueror  who  on  the  S9th  of  the  following  October 
brought  his  head  to  the  block  in  the  market-place  of  Naples. 

It  is  said  and  apparently  with  good  reason  that  Charles  con- 
snltad  Pope  .Clement  IV.  as  was  his  custom  on  important 
occasions,  about  the  fate  of  young  Coniadine  and  received  the 
following  laconic  answer  "  Vita  Corradini.  mon  CaroU;  man 
CoTTadini,vitaCardi]."  Buthe  himself  wassummonediQ  the 
following  November  to  answer  for  this  counsel,  if  ever  given, 
at  a  for  more  awful  tribunal  than  that  of  mundane  history. 

*Thiil«tlUiniroi]ghtcin23dAaga*l  Bnthon  aoianpt  tbem  8iimoD<]i  and 

1868.  opedillj  C»UniD,  who  dciignitci  it 

+  Thi»  iWy  ii  belisTBd  bj  GUnnonB  tt"  Paliiaivta"  lud  the  pnra  inTCn- 

bnt  denied  ud    donhtvd  bj   otbei  two  of  ColleDOcdo. 
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Charles's  success  was  accompanied  by  the  most  crdel 
executions  throughout  Naples  and  that  unstable  people  agun 
sighed  for  the  juster  s^ay  of  a  Manfred :  but  the  house  of 
Suabia  was  no  more ;  with  Conradine  it  became  extinct  and 
opened  the  way  for  the  more  fortunate  dynasty  of  Hapsboig 
which  with  better  auspices  has  liitherto  maintained  its  position 
amongst  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe*. 

These  great  events  gave  new  courage  to  the  Tuscan  Guelphs 
without  however  discouraging  their  adversiiries,  for  in  the  month 
of  June  Provenzano  Salvani  chief  of  the  republic  of  Siena 
accompanied  by  Count  Guido  Novello  and  other  Gbibelines 
took  the  field  with  1 400  men-at-arms  and  8000  infantry  and 
threatened  the  town  of  Colic  by  encamping  al)out  the  Abbey  of 
Spugnole  not  far  from  tliat  city,  where  their  own  Guelphic 
exiles  had  taken  refuge :  the  French  and  Florentines  imme- 
diately marched  under  the  orders  of  Charles's  vicar  Gianni 
Bertaldo  and  uniting  with  the  Senese  exiles  and  some  citizens 
of  Colle  came  suddenly  upon  them  while  in  the  act  of  changing 
their  ground.  After  a  weak  resistance  the  whole  army  gave 
way;  Count  Guido  fled,  Provenzano  was  killed  by  one  of  the 
Tolomei,  a  private  as  well  as  public  enemy ;  and  as  Montea- 
perto  had  not  yet  been  revenged  no  quarter  was  given,  so  that 
the  slaughter  is  descril>ed  to  have  been  terrible :  this  battle 
occasioned  the  subsequent  return  of  the  Guelphs  to  Siena 
through  the  mediation  of  Guy  de  Montfort  Vicar  of  Tuscany, 
also  the  present  destruction  of  Ghibeline  power  in  that  republic 
and  a  more  lasting  peace  with  Florence  f. 

The  remainder  of  1*209  was  consumed  in  military  inroads 
on  the  Pisan  country  in  conjunction  with  Lucca,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  usual  boasts  and  insults  common  to  the  age; 

•  Malespini,  cap.  cxcii.  and  crciii. —  Sto.  Civile,  Lib.  xix.,  cap.  ir. — Sil- 

Annali  di  Simone  dclla  Tosa. — Gio.  xnondi   Ttal.  Rop.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  412. — 

Yillani,  Lib.  vii.,  cap.  xxvi,  xxvii.,  Costaiizo,  Lib.  i%  p.  34. — Platina  Vite 

xxviii. — Leon.    An-tino,  Lib.   iii°. —  de'  Papi. 

Scip.  Ammirato,  Lib.  iii%  p.  142. —  f  Malespini.  cap.  cxdv. — OrL  MaU- 

Muratori,  Annali,  1 268.— Xjriannone,  volti,  Part  ii%  Lib.  ii*>,  p.  38. 
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such  as  coining  mone^  under  tlie  enemy's  nails  and  contemptu- 
ously celebnUing  games  and  festivals  as  if  in  profound  peac«. 

These  incuraions  were  followed  by  the  execution  of  Neracozzo 
and  Azzolino  de^  Uberti,  with  other  Ghihclines  taken 
in  their  flight  from  Siena  when  that  faction  vas  ex- 
pelled, every  one  of  which  Charles  immediately  ordered  to  be 
decapitated:  on  their  way  to  the  scaffold  young  Neracozzo 
oaked  Azzolino  tie  son  of  Farinato  where  they  were  going : 
"  To  pay  a  debt,"  replied  his  brother,  "  which  our  fotktrt 
have  left  to  iu." 

The  extreme  youth  of  a  third  brother  Gonticino  d^Ii  Uberti 
who  was  also  taken,  only  saved  him  from  death  to  Uuger  in 
perpetual  imprisonment ;  such  was  the  bitter  effect  of  fiction 
OD  the  fierce  disposition  of  the  age,  and  Charles  of  Anjou 
was  effen  beyond  the  age  in  cruelty. 

Another  instance  of  this  revengeiiil  spirit  occurred  in  the 
year  IQ71  at  Viterbo  where  the  cardinals  bad  assembled  to 
elect  a  successor  tn  Clement  the  Fourth,  about  whom  they 
had  been  long  disputing :  Charles  of  Anjou  and  Philip  of  France 
with  Edward  and  Heniy  sens  of  Richard  Duke  of  Cornwall  had 
repaired  there,  the  two  first  to  hasten  the  election,  which  they 
finally  accomplished  by  the  elevation  of  Gregory  the  Tenth. 

During  these  proceedings  Prince  Henry,  while  taking  the 
sacrament  in  the  church  of  San  Sdvestro  at  Viterbo,  was 
stabbed  to  the  heart  by  his  own  cousin  Guy  de  Montfort  in 
revenge  for  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  death,  although  Heniy 
was  then  endeavouring  to  procure  his  pardon.  This  sacrilegious 
act  threw  Viterbo  into  eonfusioD,  but  Montfort  had  many 
supporters  one  of  whom  asked  him  what  he  had  done.  "  I 
have  taken  my  revenge  "  said  he.  "  But  your  father's  body  wo* 
trailed!"  At  this  reproach  de  Montfort  instantly  reentered 
the  church  walked  straight  to  the  altar  and  seizing  Heniy'a 
body  by  the  hair  dr^ged  it  through  the  aisle  and  left  it  still 
bleeding  in  the  opes  street :  he  then  retired  unmolested  to  the 
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castle  of  his  fatlier-in-Uw  Count  Boaso  of  th»  Maremma  ami 
there  remained  in  aecurity !  Prince  Edward,  says  Malespini, 
indignant  at  Charles  for  allowing  the  murderer  to  escape  un- 
punished, instantlj  quitted  Viterbo  and  passing  throngb  Tns- 
cany  remained  a  while  at  Florence;  he  then  departed  for 
England  canying  his  brother's  heart  with  him  in  a  golden  vaee, 
which  was  subsequently  placed  on  a  column,  or  as  some  say  in 
the  hand  of  a  statue,  erected  on  London  Bridge  as  a  memorial 
of  the  outr^  *. 

Although  human  passions  ran  thus  high  amongst  the  great 
and  their  dependants,  there  were  many  citizens  of  a  more 
humble  rank  that  suffered  the  eril  consequences  without 
sharing  the  fiercer  moods  of  their  superiors ;  on  such  minds 
the  eitraordinary  phenomena  of  nature;  storms,  floods,  and 
meteors,  struck  with  a  melanclioly  foreboding  of  national  misery. 
But  neither  the  power  nor  the  cruelty  of  Charles  which  were 
both  esceasiTe  ;  nor  the  severe  judgments  against  themseWes, 
nor  their  evil  fortune,  nor  the  amity  of  Florence  and  Pisa  the 
last  hold  of  their  party,  could  subdue  the  angry  spirit  of  the 
Ghibelines  or  stop  their  rash  assaults  on  the  Florentine 
Gnelphs  backed  by  popular  authori^  and  public  opinion. 
Amoi^t  these  the  Pazzi  who  had  the  year  bdbre  incited  the 
town  of  Ostina  to  revolt,  now  with  only  the  assistance  of  a  few 
unfortunate  exiles  in  addition  to  their  own  retainers  ui^ed  the 
people  of  Plan  di  Mezzo  into  open  rebellion  and  led  them 
against  the  whole  power  of  the  republic ;  but  they  were  more 

*  HDntori,  Aouli  1271.— Amminto,  lib.  iii.,  p.  145. — MUelpinj,  tf. 
cictL;  hill  Mtne  *mhon  diis  tfaii  eoDi  iff  1270.— T.  Simooe  dtlU  Tarn, 
If cotli,  Amminto,  &c. — DuW  (Inferno,  Cinla  xiL)  ■llnde*  to  tliii : — 

Dicendo :  Colni  fnie  in  gmnbo  >  Dio 
Lo  cuor  che'n  lu  Tunigi  uicor  li  coIl** 
"  A  ghoit  hi  ihswed  ■>■  all  aput,  ilons. 

Saying :  Hi  in  Qoil'i  Up  did  rire  Ihe  bran 
StiU  honaur'd,  mould'ring  ibovt  Thunet't  •tnui. 
See  H<dinriicd  tlio,  *boat  thii  mnider. 
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troublesome  than  formidable  and  soon  reduced  to  terms, 
when  the  town  was  disnumtled  along  with  that  of  Ristuccioli. 
another  stronghold  of  the  same  Ghibeline  family. 

After  this  feat  the  annj  returned  to  Florence  but  imme- 
diately marched  on  Poggibonzi  where  Ghibeline  principles  had 
taken  deep  root  and  sprouted  on  every  fevonrable  occasion,  not- 
withstanding the  heavy  trampling  they  had  alnuys  suffered 
from  the  Florentines.  Poggibonzi  was  not  only  dismantled 
hut  destroyed;  its  walls  and  towers,  remariutble  for  their 
strength  beauty  and  commandii^  position,  were  almost  entirely 
demolished,  yet  some  old  grey  raius  still  indicate  their  an- 
dent  position  to  the  traveller;  its  magnificent  chnrcfaos, 
marble  fountains,  rich  abbeys,  conunodioua  dwellings  and 
manu&ctories,  all  were  razed  to  the  ground  and  the  inhabitants 
compelled  to  descend  and  settle  on  the  plain  :  the  destiuction 
«f  this  ci^,  considered  equal  in  beaa^  to  some  of  the  first  in 
Italy,  was  even  in  those  times  denounced  as  a  cruel  measuro 
but  necessary  for  Ouelphic  security,  besides  which  the  in- 
habitants had  brought  down  their  own  destruction  by  breaking 
the  articles  of  capitulation  which  they  had  signed  with  Charles, 
receiving  the  Florentine  exiles,  and  uniting  themselves  with 
every  Ghibeline  city  in  Tuscany*. 

In  1371  a  comparative  calm  succeeded  U>  these  struggles; 
Florence  was  tranquil,  and  Tuscany  everywhere  quiet  under 
the  searching  eye  of  Charles,  who  cruel,  rapacious, 
and  insatiate  hail  mastered  all  his  enemies  without 
satis^ring  his  own  ambition :  monarch  of  the  two  Sicilies,  para- 
mount at  Borne ;  at  once  the  creature  and  the  master  of  the 
church  ;  Vicar  of  Tuscany,  and  stroi^ly  influencing  all  northern 
Italy,  he  yet  looked  forward  to  a  mors  decided  sway  over  that 
devoted  kingdom  and  even  intended  to  make  il  an  instrument 
of  future  aggressions. 

■  M>l«iHiu,  op.  dcT. — SimoDe'  delli  Tow,  Aonili. — 9. 
Ui.,p.ll6. 
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The  booBe  of  Suabia  was  extinct,  or  osisUd  onlj  in  the 
female  illegitimate  branch  of  Spain :  HenziuB  the  nataial  aOD 
of  Frederic  II.  expired  after  twenty  yeara'  confinement  at 
Dologua;  and  although  a  natural  son  of  Manfred  still  existad, 
a  poor  blinded  prisoner  in  the  Caatello  dclV  Ovo,  he  ins  lott 
to  the  world  and  ultimately  died  of  old  age  and  sufferii^  *. 

All  these  tilings  therefore  conspired  to  tkvour  the  esiating 
traiiquillit;  when  Tiobaldo  Visconte,  of  Placentia,  although 
absent  in  Palestine,  vras  elected  pope  in  I'JTl  after  a  vacancy 
of  tliirtj'-three  mouths;  he  returned  to  Italj  in  1ST2  and 
assuming  the  appellation  of  Gregor?  X.  was  the  firet 
potentate  that  checked  the  ambitious  career  of 
Anjou.  A  long  residence  in  Syria  had  separated  him  from 
the  poison  of  Italian  strife  and  an  earnest  desire  to  succour 
the  eastent  Christians  turned  his  mind  almost  eEclusiToly  ta 
the  deliverance  of  Palestine :  with  the  exliuclion  of  the  Sua- 
bian  family  he  considered  the  primitive  cause  of  disaension 
bctneeu  Church  and  Empire  to  hare  ceased  ;  pontifts  no  longer 
feared  imperial  power,  and  the  peace  of  Christendom  was 
essential  to  the  salvatioa  of  Jerusalem.  With  this  view  be  con- 
vened a  general  council  at  Lyon  for  the  year  1374  and  deter- 
mined to  employ  the  iiiten'al  in  calming  the  fuiy  of  faction  and 
reconciling  man  to  man  :  the  maritime  stales  were  raoat  necee- 
sury  to  his  project ;  but  Pisa  was  uneasy  and  irritable,  Genoa 
and  Venice  at  war,  and  the  latter  threatened  by  Boh^u  :  all 
these  differences  Grcgor}'  attempted  to  reconcile). 

Intent  on  this  object  he  arrived  at  Florence  on  the  18th  of 
June  1273  accompanied  by  Charles  of  Anjou  and  the  Greek 
Emperor  Baldwin  II. ;  where  finding  party  spirit  high 
and  the  Ghibehnes  banished  he  immediately  com- 
menced the  great  work  of  padlication  :  Gregory  was  received 
iu  the  Mozzi  palace  by  that  rich  and  powerful  family  then 
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coUectors  of  the  revenue  and  bankers  to  the  Church  ;  Ghades 
lodged  with  the  no  leas  potent  family  of  tho  Frescobaldi,  and 
the  emperor  was  a  guest  of  the  bishop.  After  a  conBoltatioii 
with  the  king,  who  gave  hia  consent  with  a  secret  determina- 
tion to  counteract  the  measure,  the  pubhc  ceremony  of  a  gene- 
ral pacification  took  place  on  the  atony  bed  of  the  Amo  by  the 
Rubaconte  bridge,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  chief  families  of 
either  Action  through  their  deputies  with  the  kiss  of  peace 
and  delivery  of  several  hostages,  under  the  penalty  of  excom- 
monicatian.  Besides  this  the  Ghibelines  were  compelled  to 
surrender  certain  caalles  into  Charles's  bands  which  they  pro- 
bably agreed  to  with  sinceri^  because  their  olgoct  was  self- 
restoratioD,  while  the  Guelphs  acted  throughout  with  all  that 
hollowness  that  would  have  accompanied  the  conduct  of 
their  adversaries  had  the  case  been  reversed.  Passions  ran  loo 
strongly  against  the  benevolent  intentions  of  Gregory,  and 
Charles  either  spontaneously  or  at  the  secret  instigation  of 
the  Guelphs  quietly  intimated  to  the  other  party  that  they 
would  all  be  massacred  if  they  remained  another  day  in 
Horence,  and  the  latter  knew  him  too  well  to  doubt  a  punc- 
tual execution  of  the  threat.  After  informing  the  pope  of  this 
they  all  suddenly  withdrew,  and  the  holy  father  himself  soon 
following  their  example  indignantly  retired  to  the  Castle  of 
Cardinal  Ubaldini  in  the  Mugello  where  he  passed  the 
remmnder  of  the  summer,  leaving  Florence  under  an 
interdict.  A  hatred  of  this  treacherous  conduct  filled  Gre- 
gory's mind,  and  probably  influenced  his  desire  for  the  speedy 
election  of  a  German  emperor  strong  enough  to  check  the 
king's  ambition  :  this  led  to  his  approbation  of  liodolph  of 
Hapsburg's  election  in  1273  and  its  confirmation  by  the  gene- 
ral council  of  Lyon  the  following  year. 

The  feverish  sensibility  of  Florence  exposed  it  to  perturba- 
tion from  any  external  accident,  and  the  present  year  was 
signalised  by  an  expedition  to  assist  the  Guelplis  of  Bologna 
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who  vere  then  stiuggting  with  the  oppoaite  &ction  for  tlu 
mastery  of  that  city :  when  the  Florentinea  anired  the 
dieaension  had  ceased  by  a  victorf  of  the  fbnner, 
who  howerer  refused  to  admit  them  within  the  town  lest  their 
furious  party  epirit  ahould  ruin  Bologna  as  it  had  dons 
Florence,  and  tlio  Florentiue  commander  showing  aome 
natural  reBeutmeiit  at  this  unamiable  reception  was  uucero- 
moniously  murdered  Iiy  the  people^.  The  effect  of  these 
unhappy  disputes  appeared  again  in  the  secession  of  Simone 
de'  Coiiti  Guidi  who  separating  from  his  brother  Count  Guide 
Novello  and  the  Ghibeline  party  placed  himself  under  the 
protection  of  Florence :  Pisa  too  was  in  the  same  agitated 
state  &om  the  two  factious  which  under  their  chiefs  the 
Visconti,  judges  or  lords  of  Oallura  in  Sardinia,  and  the 
Counts  of  Glierardesoa  and  Donomtico  eternally  tonnented 
the  community. 

It  lias  already  been  mcntioacd  tliat  the  fonner  did  homage 
ti>  the  pope  in  order  to  free  themselves  from  the  Ghibeline 
republic  and  acquire  a  protector  against  Henzius  King  of  Sar- 
dinia natural  son  of  Frederic  II.  This  was  considered  as 
rebellion  by  Piaa ;  but  more  expressively  condemned  by  their 
rivals  tbe  Ghibchue  Counts  of  Ghcranlesca  who  hitherto  had 
governed  the  city  while  the  Guelphic  Visconti  confined  them- 
nelvos  to  their  insular  domains.  Two  of  the  Gherardeschi, 
xealous  Ghibelines,  hod  followed  Conradiuoand  shared  his  fate ; 
but  UgoliuodellaGherardosca;  a  name  immortahsed  by  Dante; 
now  chief  of  llie  family,  had  marked  for  himself  a  diSerent 
career :  he  had^ven  bis  sbter  to  Giovanni  Visconti  judge  of  Gal- 
lura  and  mthout  openly  renouncing  his  own  party  eiideavonred  to 
gain  an  influence  witli  both.  His  ambition  was  feared,  for  its 
otgect  was  the  lordship  of  Pisa ;  and  neither  his  friendship  noi 
enmity  with  the  Judge,  (who  had  returned  to  his  country  after 
its  reconciliation  with  the  pope,)  were  favourably  regarded  by 

■  R.  Mildpini,  cap.  cc. 
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the  Goakiidj,  Lanfranchi,  Lismondi  and  other  ancient  Ghibe- 
lines  then  directing  the  Pisan  government :  the  attempts  of 
both  were  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth  and  both  were 
punished ;  Visconte  with  banishment,  Gherardesca  by  incar- 
ceration. The  first  took  refuge  at  Florence,  was  ^(■armly 
received  and  assisted  witii  troops ;  he  made  an  aggressive  vrar 
on  Pisa,  captured  the  town  of  Montelopoli  and  soon  after  died 
at  San  Miniato  leaving  his  son  Giovanni  or  Nino  de'  Visconti 
in  possession  of  all  his  power  and  all  his  ambition. 
Ugolino  was  banished  shortly  after  with  the  principal 
Guelphsof  Pisa,  and  making  conmion  cause  with  the  Luccheee 
and  Florentines  assbted  in  devaEtating  his  native  countiy.  A 
more  regular  war  now  became  inevitable ;  Pisa  took  the  field ;  her 
army  was  attacked  at  Asciono  by  the  united  forces  of  Florence 
and  Lucca  and  defeated  with  considerable  loss ;  the  csstle  of 
Ascianosoonsurrendered,  and  being  immediately  ceded  to  Lucca 
the  whole  country  relapsed  into  its  usual  state  of  war  and  mutual 
animosity.  This  perverse  opposition  to  his  benevolent  inten- 
tions incensed  the  pontiff,  now  retumii^  from  France,  and 
contrary  to  his  wishes  he  was  compelled  by  a  flooding  of  the 
Atdo  to  pass  through  Florence  on  his  way  to  Rome  i  determined 
to  show  his  anger  he  only  took  off  the  interdict  for  the  few 
minutes  necessary  to  pass  through  the  city  and,  with  a  menac- 
ii^  verse  from  the  psalmist,  left  it  still  trembling  under  his 
displeasure  *.  Gregory  X.  expired  at  Arezzo  on  the 
10th  of  January  IQTtI  after  a  short  and  busf  pontificate 
in  which  he  had  vainly  eierted  himself  to  tranquillise  Italy  ;  hv 
had  filled  the  long  vacant  imperial  throne ;  united  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  and  held  a  general  council  by  which  many  sidu- 
tary  r^ulationa  are  said  to  have  been  passed,  amongst  them  a 
decree  for  shutting  up  the  cardinals  In  Conclave  at  the  pope's 

*  H»I«|uiu,  a,f.  te.,  cd^  ccii.,  KJii — Anuninlo,  Lib.  iti.,  p.  U9.— Sinnoiidl, 
Rep.  luL,  Tol.  iii.,  p.  24. 
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decease  and  subjecting  them  to  certain  privations  until  a  new 
election  were  completed.  The  last  long  vacancy  had  alarmed 
all  Christendom  and  made  Gregory  almost  as  eager  in  pre- 
venting the  recurrence  of  such  an  abuse  as  he  was  in  sending 
Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  with  no  less  than  four  monarchs  muLor 
his  auspices  to  the  delivery  of  Palestine:  he  had  alreac^ 
accomplished  much  good  and  was  providentially  cut  off  at  the 
very  moment  when  his  honest  but  mistaken  zeal  was  leading 
him  into  mischief*. 

Adhcnng  to  the  new  system  of  election  the  Cardinal  of 
Tarantasia  was  chosen  with  the  name  of  Innocent  V.  He 
liad  but  just  time  to  restore  peace  to  Genoa  ere  he  followed 
Gregory  to  the  grave,  and  a  successor  was  chosen  on  the  Idth 
of  July  under  the  name  of  Adrian  V.  who  also  died  in  little 
more  tliaii  a  month  making  room  for  John  XXI.  Neither  did 
this  pontiiflong  survive,  and  Nicholas  III.  who  succeeded  him 
in  Vm  being  alarmed  at  the  increasing  power  of 
Charles,  played  the  latter  off  so  dexterously  against 
Rodolph  that  he  diminished  the  authority  of  both  f .  Charles 
under  various  titles  was  absolute  master  of  Italy ;  but  Rodolph 

*  Malcspini,    cap.   ccii. — G.   V^illani,  aini  family  and  had  ao  excellent  cht- 

Lib.   vii.,   cap.  i. — Muratori,  Annali  roctcr  before  he  became  pope.     Dante 

1276.  is  said  to  have  been   too  aevere  on 

+  Nicholas  III.  is  accused  of  simony  him  but  he  speaks  truth  of  his  ne- 

by  the  old  writers :  ho  was  of  the  Or-  potism.  (/n/emo,  Canto,  ziz.) 

^*  Se  di  saper  ch'  io  sia  ti  cal  con  tan  to 

Che  tu  abbi  pcro  la  ripa  scorsa, 

Sappi,  ch*  io  fui  vestito  del  gnm  manto  : 
E  veramcnte  fni  figliuol  deir  orso 

CupiJo  81  per  avanzar  gli  Orsatti, 

Che  su,  Tavcre,  e  qui  mi  misi  in  borsa.*" 

If  to  know  who  I  am  doth  press  so  hard, 

That  this  alone  hath  brought  thee  down  the  bank ; 
Know  thou,  that  the  grand  mantle  once  I  wore : 

And  a  true  olTvpring  proved  of  the  I^car, 

For  in  my  keenness  to  advance  the  cubs. 

On  earth,  my  wealth  I  pursed ;  and  here  myself. 
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announced  hie  intention  of  matching  to  Rome  for  the  purpose 
of  assuming  the  imperial  crowo,  and  the  former 
could  not  contemplate  this  event  without  uneoBiness, 
while  the  pontifT'e  friendship  became  necessary  to  each ; 
Charles  bad  no  title  to  the  vicarial  dignity  in  Tuscany  and 
both  that  and  the  senatorial  rank  of  Rome  were  by  the  t«mis 
of  hia  investiture  to  be  renounced  on  the  simple  demand  of  the 
church.  The  possession  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany  was  the 
cause  of  dispute  between  the  king  and  emperor  but  Charles 
renounced  both  along  with  his  Roman  honours  at  the  pope's 
command :  peace  was  then  made  between  them  and  the  king's 
moderation  offered  as  an  example  to  the  emperor,  1^0  finally 
consented  to  grant  a  formal  charter  for  separating  the  provinces 
claimed  by  the  church  from  those  of  the  empire.  This  deed, 
vithout  immediately  generating  any  active  assertion  of  autho- 
li^on  the  pontiff's  part,  or  being  much  noticed  by  the  people, 
who  saw  in  it  no  diminution  of  their  freedom,  was  yet  the 
foondotion  of  the  present  temporal  power  of  Rome  which  had 
been  gradually  consolidating  itself  by  a  succession  of  nominal 
acknowledgments,  light  and  fleecy  in  the  beginning,  but  finally 
hardening  into  weight  and  density. 

While  Nicholas  thus  followed  the  nniform  policy  of  the 
church  he  at  the  same  time  was  Eealously  attentive  to  the 
pacification  of  Italy,  and  employed  his  om  nephew  Cardinal 
Latino  Bishop  of  Ostia,  in  La  Marca,  Romagno.  Tuscany  and 
Lombardy,  with  authority  to  reconcile  the  confiicting  bctions. 
After  a  soccessfiil  termination  of  his  mission  in  Romagna,  where 
the  Geremei  and  the  Lamliertazzi  of  Bologna  were  the  most 
conspicuous,  he  airived  at  Florence  with  an  imposing  escort 
of  three  hundred  Roman  knights,  and  was  received  with  the 
honours  of  the  Cauoccio  by  all  the  magistrate,  clergy, 
and  citizens,  who  met  him  in  public  procession  at  '  ' 
some  distance  from  the  gates.  Scarcely  a  state  in  Italy  needed 
so  much  the  presence  of  a  peace-maker ;  but  where  human 
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passions  or  fancied  interests  are  opposed  to  public  tranquillity 
it  must  be  force  not  fonuB,  after  reason  foils,  that  will  preserre 
even  its  semblance.  Florence  at  this  time  was  relapsing  into 
iu  uKiuil  state  of  turbulence ;  the  Guelpbic  oobiUty  had  becoms 
powerful  from  union,  and  insolent  from  success;  thej  protected 
murderers  and  eveiy  other  species  of  criminal  &om  the  Tiaitft- 
tion  of  justice  irhile  assassiuatious  and  crimes  of  all  descrip- 
tions filled  the  streets  of  tlie  capital :  power  and  riches  had 
banished  forbearance  and  augmented  pride ;  pn\'ate  war  vns 
common;  the  Adimari,  one  of  the  most  potent  families  of  tbe 
republic,  were  at  vunonce  with  the  Donati  vho  unable  alone 
to  oppose  tliem  were  aided  by  the  Pazzi  and  Tosinghi :  as 
tbcsc  clans,  numerous  in  tlieniselvcs,  were  still  more  powerfnl 
in  iidberenta,  fierce  and  fre(iucnt  encounters  disturbed  the  town, 
frays  tliat  were  caicukled  to  draw  a  whole  population  not  dis- 
posed to  tumult,  into  their  quarrel  and  thus  again  endanger  the 
Guetphic  interest.  The  cliief  magistrates  and  captains  of  the 
Party  Gttelph  therefore  determined  to  repress  such  disordeis 
and  had  early  implored  the  assistance  of  Nicholas,  while  the 
Ghibelines  seized  the  same  auspicious  occasion  to  hare  the 
pacification  of  Poi>e  Gregory  completed  and  enforced :  both 
were  in  accordance  witli  the  pontiff's  general  objects  and 
received  with  corresponding  favour,  more  especially  as  the  old 
jealousy  of  Anjou's  power  liad  lately  been  augmented  by  a 
scornful  rejection  of  the  holy  father's  proposal  for  the  union  of 
their  famihes ;  and  the  pacification  of  Florence  he  knew  would 
render  Charles  less  necessary  to  a  community  where  he  had 
artfully  fomented  dissension  to  preserve  his  own  influence  •. 

The  popes  feared  everything  greater  than  tliemselves  in  Italy 
even  though  it  were  of  their  own  creation ;  by  attempting  lo 
reduce  the  powerful  they  filled  the  peninsula  with  war,  and 

•  Leon.  Arclino.  Lib.  iii-.— Sim,  162.— Mccmtti,  Blor.  Cnnologki 
dcUi  Ton,  Antioii. — MmlFtpioi,  «i[>.  di  Flnnio. — Sinnaadi.  Rrp.  Itil.,  to). 
..: J  .._     Tr.,i__!  .„    ..,  ■i.,cl«p.iiiL— UicGlii.«m,Iib,  ii. 
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often  raised  weakness  to  such  strength  as  in  ita  turn  becftme 
ftn  object  of  political  jealousy  and  apprehension.  Manfred 
was  not  ruined  for  Charles  but  the  church,  and  this  prince  had 
now  to  become  a  majk  for  papal  indignation.  The  Cardinal 
Latino  entered  Florence  on  the  eighth  of  October  12T0,  and 
was  received  by  the  Dominicans  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  the 
convent  of  his  order ;  he  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  present 
chorch,  and  on  Sunday  the  Iflth  Sovember  before  the  assem- 
bled commonwealth,  Scurta  della  Porta  being  the  royal  vicar, 
explained  his  mission  and  demanded  altsolute  authority  from 
the  people  to  secure  its  faithful  and  efficient  execution:  this 
beii^  instancy  granted  the  whole  assembly  retired  from  the 
ancient  square  of  Santa  Maria  high  in  expectation  from  the 
character  and  vast  influence  of  this  able  cburchman  *. 

Until  the  eighteenth  of  the  following  Januaiy  the  legate 
was  occupied  in  reconciling  private  interests,  allaying  appre- 
hensions, sad  removing  individual  suspicions ;  but  on  that 
day  accompanied  by  the  Archbishop  of  Ban,  the  Bishop  of 
Lncca.  and  several  Tuscan  prelates :  having  previously  deli- 
vered an  eloquent  disoourae  on  the  necessity  of  con- 
cord; he  commenced  his  arduous  task.  The  same 
spot  where  the  former  assembly  was  held  being  now  m 
ficently  adorned  for  the  occasion,  the  pope's  legate  before  the 
PodestA,  the  party  Guelph,  the  council-general  of  three  hun- 
dred, that  of  the  ninety,  the  Credenza,  the  twelve  Ooodmen, 
with  every  othe^  magistrate  and  member  of  the  commonwealth, 
gave  his  solemn  judgment  on  the  conditions  of  political  and 
private  peace  between  the  Florenluie  citizens.  A  general 
reconcUiation  was  proclaimed  between  Guelph  and  Ohibeline 
within  and  without  the  town,  to  be  sworn  to  by  both  parties 
under  the  severest  spiritual  and  temporal  penalties.  Confis 
cated  Ghibehne  property  with  the  interest  due  was  to  be 
restored  by  government  and  all  losses  made  good  on  either 

lib.  oL,  p.  153. 
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side  i  every  eentence  agniust  Glubelines  wu  to  be  cancdled 

and  the  records  of  tbem  publicly  bumed:  the  exilea  were  to 
return,  be  eligible  to  office,  and  free  from  arrest  for  debt 
during  four  moatbs ;  and  besides  the  syndics  or  deputies  of 
the  two  fnctioiiB  then  present,  a  number  of  the  heads  of  famili— 
were  selected  to  give  the  public  kiss  of  peace. 

Many  other  conditions,  amongst  which  the  ecclesiaatiia] 
interest  was  not  forgotten,  were  devised  to  insure  the  perma- 
nent success  of  this  measure,  but  a  number  of  Ghibelinea, 
whose  pacific  disposition  was  rather  doubtful,  were  to  remain 
at  the  frontier  during  the  pope's  pleasure  as  hostages;  yet 
with  a  promise  of  release  the  moment  that  hy  marriage  or 
otherwise  their  priiWe  feuds  should  be  extinguished.  The 
legale  then  eudeavoured  with  force  or  persuasion  to  reconcile 
the  Guelphic  fejnilies  amongst  themselves,  chiefly  by  inter- 
marriages between  the  Adimari,  Pazzi,  Bonati,  Tosinghi  and 
many  others ;  but  especially  the  Buondelmonti  and  Uberti, 
who  however  contiimed  such  determined  foea  that  all  the  Car- 
dmal's  authority  was  insufficient  to  force  the  former  even  into 
the  outward  forms  of  a  treaty. 

On  the  seventh  of  February  t>oth  factions  in  great  numbers 
publicly  ratified  the  conditions,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  the 
same  month  they  gave  securities  for  the  payment  of  &Q,000 
marks  of  silver  in  case  of  their  riolation,  half  of  which  was  to 
be  paid  to  the  pope's  treasury-  and  the  rest  to  that  party  which 
had  been  faithful  to  their  promise :  purttcular  securities  were 
moreover  required  and  given  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Feb- 
ruary, by  the  Counts  Guido,  the  Counts  of  Mangone.  the  Paui 
of  Valdamo,  and  the  Ubaldini  della  Pila ;  who  all  bound 
themselves  in  a  bond  of  a  thousand  marks  each  to  observe  the 
articles  of  pacification.  After  this  the  consuls  of  the  arts 
entered  into  some  further  engagement  on  the  seventh  of 
Mareh,  and  thus  finished  this  great  attempt,  the  effects  of 
which  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  of  hereafter. 
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In  order  to  secure  a  fair  diviabn  of  political  power  Cardinal 
Latino  new-modelled  the  government  by  creating  fourteen 
Buonomini,  eight  Guelphs  and  aix  Ghibelines,  or  according  to 
Macchiavelli  seven  of  each  faction,  chosen  by  the  pope :  their 
term  of  office  was  two  months  or  perhaps  a  year,  for  writers 
differ.  Under  these  officers  assisted  by  Giovanni  di  Santo 
Enstachio  proconsul  of  the  Romans  and  captain  of  the  people, 
Florence  began  to  enjoy  some  tranquillity,  not  however  un- 
mixed with  apprehension  from  the  power  and  talents  of  Bodolph 
of  Hapsboi^  whose  prtgected  descent  on  Italy  disturbed  all 
portiea  either  wi£h  hopes  or  fears  *. 

The  emperor  and  pope  were  friends,  but  long  experience 
hBd  proved  that  such  friendships  sooner  or  later  were  dis- 
solved.  and  it  became  a  question  of  prudence  whether  it  were 
Htfer  to  refuse  or  lecmve  such  a  visitor ;  even  Charles  himself, 
powerful  as  he  was,  seemed  to  dread  the  imperial  visit  and 
endeavoured  to  unite  his  family  by  marriage  with  the  house  of 
Hapsburg.  Besides  this  some  of  the  Ghibeline  cities  of  Tus- 
cany showed  signs  of  ablation ;  the  pope  died  in  Av^ust ;  the 
Ghibelines  were  urging  Rodolph  to  make  good  liis  pretensionis 
in  Italy,  and  the  imperial  vicar  with  a  ainall  escort  had  already 
taken  up  his  residence  at  San  Uiniato  al  Tedesco.  The  Flo- 
rentines and  Luccheee  refused  to  obey  him,  denying  any 
imperial  jurisdiction  in  their  cities ;  and  he  not  being  sup- 
ported by  the  emperor  who  was  more  wisely  occupied,  felt 
quickly  into  contempt ;  but  the  Florentines  perceiving  that 
considerable  advant^es  might  be  quietly  gained  by  a  trifling 
expenditure,  managed  to  send  him  back  contented  into  Germany 
after  formally  confirming  all  the  privileges  they  had  ever 
received  from  the  emperors  f. 

Charles  instead  of  being  the  lord  and  arbitrator  of  Italy  now 
saw  with  anger  that  he  was  reduced  to  the  simple  monarchy  of 

■  kUletpioi,  op.  Kf.— Qio.  VUluI,    itM,  Lib.  ui°,  p.  1 63. 

Lib.  TiL,  cap.  lii.— MuhiiTelli,  Ub.    f  Amminlo,  Lib.  iii°,  p.  1S7. 

»•. — LeonArelino,  Lib.  ili". — Aninii- 
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the  Two  Sicilies;  even  the  seignoiy  of  Florence  had  passed 
from  his  hands ;  his  enemies  were  everywhere  restored,  and 
tlie  Florentines  governing  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
a  pope  whose  authority  had  reduced  him  to  this  state  of  com- 
parative weakness.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  mortificatioD 
Nicholas  III.  suddenly  died  of  apoplexy  at  Suriano  near 
Viterbo  and  Charles  determined  if  possible  to  influence  the 
coming  election  in  his  own  favour.  Hurrying  instantly  from 
Florence  to  Viterbo  where  the  cardinals  had  already  assembled, 
and  finding  all  the  Italian  prelates  were  against  him,  he  made 
an  insurrection  in  the  cit}',  carried  ofi'  the  two  Orsini  and 
Cardinal  Latino,  whom  he  confined,  while  the  rest  were  urged 
to  make  their  choice,  and  after  six  months*  hesitation,  being 
intimidated  by  the  continued  imprisonment  of  their  colleagues, 
it  fell  on  Simon  Cardinal  of  Saint  Cecilia  a  Frenchman 
completely  devoted  to  the  Sicilian  monarch.  The  new 
pope  took  the  name  of  Martin  IV.  and  became  the  tool  of  his 
imperious  patron  :  Bertoldo  Orsino  a  brother  of  Nicholas  was 
immediately  compelled  to  resign  the  government  of  Romagna 
into  the  hands  of  John  d  'Ap])ia  one  of  Charles's  dependents, 
with  instructions  to  make  shaq)  war  against  the  Ghibelines 
of  tliat  country,  while  in  Tuscany  the  Lucchese  and  Florentines 
had  attacked  Pcscia  which  tlie  latter  were  inclined  to  spare  but 
being  reproached  with  thoir  slackness  in  the  Guelphic  cause 
they  yielded  to  harsher  councils  and  destroyed  it  ♦. 

Chai'les,  again  elected  senator  of  Home,  was  fast  recovering 
his  former  power,  and  schemes  of  higher  ambition  carried  his 
thoughts  to  Greece  when  a  sudden  explosion  in  Sicily  dashed 
his  aspiring  edifico  to  ruins.  Ambition,  cruelty,  and  insatiable 
avarice  had  rendered  him  hateful  to  his  subjects  who  too  late 
regretted  Manfred's  just  administration  and  their  own  infi- 
delity ;  human  patience  was  nearly  exhausted  and  all  things 

*  Leon.  Arctino,  lib.  iii*». — Scip.  Am-     Annali,  Anno  1201. — Mccatti,  Storia 
miimto,  Lib.  iii**,  p.  157. — Muratori,     Chronologica  Fiorcnui. 
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nded  to  a  change ;  Sicily  which  hod  so  boldly  and  generally 
jclared  for  Conradine  was  the  peculiar  object  of  Charles's 
lie  ;  new  taxes,  new  duties,  new  contributions  ;  confiscatioos, 
suits,  rapes,  and  every  sort  of  licentiousness,  marked  in  dis- 
isting  characters  the  rule  of  Frenchmen  in  that  unhappy 
land.  In  vain  did  this  miserable  people  implore  the  prot«c- 
>n  of  the  church ;  in  vain  did  the  popes  remonstrate ;  the 
em  and  insatiato  Charles  kept  steady  in  bis  course  and  from 
e  wretchedness  of  one  nation  tried  to  estiact  the  means  for 
indering  others  aa  miserable. 

Giovanni  di  Procida  a  nobleman  of  Salerno  devotedly  at- 
ched  to  the  house  of  Suabia  determined  to  liberate  his 
untry  from  the  cruel  yoke  of  Charles  and  his  tyrannical 
iveraora :  he  was  a  man  of  great  wisdom  and  profound  talent ; 
lid,  secret,  and  indefatigable;  an  eminent  physician,  for  in  • 
ose  days,  and  particularly  at  Salerno,  medicine  was  one  of 
e  peculiar  studies  of  the  aristocracy  and  even  the  highest 
gnitaries  of  the  church.  He  had  been  the  intimate  friend 
id  physician  of  Manfred  and  his  iather  Frederic  and  bad 
ken  up  arms  for  Conradine  :  in  consequence  of  this  or  pre- 
nusly,  his  estates  were  confiscated,  and  after  the  melancholy 
d  of  that  young  prince  he  sought  refuge  at  the  court  of 
ragon  under  the  protection  of  Queen  Constance  tie  daughter 

Manfred.  Peter  the  Great,  king  of  AragOQ  gave  bim 
Hours  and  estates,  but  attachment  to  the  memory  of  his 
ends,  hatred  of  the  living  tyrant,  and  pity  for  bis  country, 
jved  the  heart  of  John  of  Procida  more  than  the  allurements 

ease  and  opulence,  and  led  bim  to  stimulate  the  Spanish 
inces  to  the  rescue.  When  Conradine  was  beheaded ;  after 
ihort  address  he  threw  down  a  glove  amongst  the  people  as  a 
rt  of  gauge  of  battle,  to  revenge  his  death,  or  as  some  say  as 

investiture  of  the  kingdom  to  his  sister  Constance  wife  of 
Iter  of  Aragon.  Procida  is  supposed  to  have  picked  up  the 
>ve,  or  ring,  for  both  are  mentioned ;  and  now  in  all  the 
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romantic  spirit  of  the  day  brought  it  to  Constance  as  a  proof  of 
her  right  to  the  Two  Sicilies*. 

Peter  being  thus  fully  satisfied  with  his  consort's  legitimate 
claims  only  mistrusted  his  indindual  power  to  cope  with  so 
potent  an  adversary ;  but  Procida  encouraged  him  to  the  enter 
prise  and  first  selling  his  own  remaining  property  promised  to 
find  money  for  the  cause.  He  went  in  disguise  to  Sicily 
and  thence  crossed  over  to  Calabria  in  1270  but  he  was  soon 
convinced  that  nothing  could  be  accomplished  on  the  C<m' 
tinent ;  the  power  of  the  French  barons  had  become  too  fiim 
and  the  monarch's  eye  and  presence  were  eveiywhere.  The 
island  presented  a  different  picture ;  there  the  conquerors  were 
more  scattered ;  the  mountain  districts  almost  clear  of  them ; 
the  native  barons  not  entirely  deprived  of  their  authoii^« 
and  still  retaining  considerable  influence ;  the  court  fiEur  distant, 
and  the  three  great  officers  who  governed  the  countiy  acting 
with  all  the  savage  insolence  of  delegated  and  irresponsible 
tyranny  were  at  the  same  time  hated  and  despised. 

Cliarles  had  assembled  immense  forces  to  invade  Greece 
and  place  his  son-in-law  Philip  on  the  throne  of  Michael 
Palseologus  whose  subjects  had  revolted  because  he  enforced 
too  strict  a  conformance  with  the  rites  of  the  Roman  church 
to  which  he  liad  become  a  political  convert ;  on  the  other  hand 
he  had  Wen  excommunicated  by  Martin  IV.,  nominally  for  his 
slackness  in  performing  tliose  rchgious  duties,  but  really  to 
assist  Charles's  enterprise,  and  a  crusade  against  him  was 
accordingly  proclaimed  f.  The  costly  preparations  for  this  ex- 
pedition fell  heavily  on  Sicily,  and  the  eloquence  of  Procida 
kindled  the  latent  spirit  of  revenge :  from  Sicily  he  repaired 
to  Constantinople  and  convinced  the  Emperor  of  the  necessity 
of  fighting  the  imperial  battle  in  his  enemy's  dominions  and 

*  GiannouG,  Stor.  Cirile,  Lib.  xx.,  stowed  her  rights  over  that  citron  him. 
cap.  V.  Yidc  Costanzo,  Stor.  di  Napoli,  Lib.  i*, 

f  T]ie  Queen  of  Jerusalem  had  be-     p.  79. 
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not  on  the  plains  of  Greece,  Beceiving  secret  assurances 
of  support  and  a  considerable  eum  of  money,  Procida  returned 
by  Malta  where  he  had  an  interview  with  some  Sicilian  nobles ; 
they  confinned  his  previous  statements  in  presence  of  the 
imperial  commissionerB  who  accompanied  him,  and  from  Malta 
he  proceeded  to  Rome,  had  a  secret  conference  with  Nicholas  III, 
who  after  much  discussion  and  as  it  has  been  supposed,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Emperor's  byzants,  was  finally  persuaded 
to  give  his  written  consent  that  Constance  should  attempt  the 
vindicaijon  of  her  claims  to  the  throne  of  SicUy  *.  Armed 
with  tMs  formidable  sanction  he  returned  to  Spain  but  the 
death  of  Nicholas  almost  immediately  after  his  arrival  at  Bar- 
celona threw  a  damp  on  the  expectations  of  the  king  whUe  it 
seemed  only  te  redouble  John  of  Prodda's  energy :  preparations 
continued  under  the  pretext  of  an  expedition  against  the 
Afncan  Moors  and  Pedro  did  in  fact  make  some  descents  on 
the  Barbary  coast  while  awaiting  the  commencement  of  a 
Sicilian  insurrection. 

Although  widely  spread  the  secret  was  preserved  inviolate 
for  more  than  two  years ;  so  deep  was  the  suffering,  so  deter- 
mined the  revenge !  John  of  Procida  visited  Constantinople 
a  second  time  in  1S81  bringing  back  with  him  twenty-five 
thousand  ounces  of  gold  for  the  use  of  the  expedition,  and  the 
promise  of  more ;  but  without  any  delay  he  again  passed  into 
Sicily  and  under  various  disguises,  by  means  of  this  gold,  a 
good  cause,  and  an  eloquent  tongue,  soon  raised  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people  to  tl^same  level  as  his  own.  Without 
organising  any  specific  plOThe  left  the  passions  of  the  whole 
nation  ready  for  the  first  spark  that  the  breath  of  fortune  might 
blow  into  the  excited  mass,  and  amidst  the  univeraEd  tyranny 
this  was  not  long  in  coming.  On  Easter-Monday  the  30th 
or  according  to  some,  the  last  day  of  March  128S  the  people  of 

in  lu>    Inferno,  Cuto   lii,. 
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Palermo  agreeable  to  their  custom  assembled  for  vespers  at 
the  church  of  Montreale  three  miles  finom  the  tonni : 

A.D.  1882. 

a  youiig  Sicilian  lady  was  there  insulted  by  a  French 
officer  who  instantly  fell  before  the  ready  weapons  of  the 
multitude.  "  Death  to  the  Frenchmen'  immediately  resounded 
on  every  side,  and  not  a  single  individual  present  of  that 
nation  escaped :  the  storm  now  drove  on  to  the  city ;  no  age  or 
sex  wore  spared,  all  that  was  French  or  likely  to  be  French, 
died  under  the  poniards  of  an  injured  people;  even  native 
women  pregnant  by  French  husbands  shared  their  fate  lest 
any  of  that  detested  blood  should  be  warmed  by  a  Sicilian  son. 
Four  thousand  victims  fell  that  night  in  Palenno  alone,  and  the 
flame  spread  wildly  over  all  the  island,  Bicaro,  Corileoni,  and 
Calatofimo  took  up  the  bloody  work  and  eight  thousand  of 
Charles's  followers  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  tyrainiy. 

One  bright  gleam  of  benevolence  plays  across  this  storm  of 
human  passions  and  exhibits  man  in  the  position  for  which  no 
doubt  he  was  intended  by  the  Creator :  William  of  Porcelets  a 
nobleman  of  Provence,  had  alone  amongst  his  countrymen 
governed  justly  and  humanely ;  mid  he  witli  all  his  family 
were,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  sent  honourably  across 
the  straits  and  safely  landed  in  Calabria.  The  insurrection 
extended  over  every  province  ;  the  banner  of  the  church  was 
everywhere  displayed  ;  the  spirit  of  Procida  pervaded  all,  and 
the  arrival  of  the  Aragonesc  monarch  was  hailed  as  the  con- 
summation of  Sicilian  liberty.  Messina,  where  the  royal  vicar 
lived  and  the  greatest  force  was  (wncentrated,  remained  quiet 
for  a  month ;  then  burst  with  an  explosion  that  shook  the 
French  power  to  atoms  and  soon  became  the  first  object  of 
royal  vengeance.  Charles,  astonished  at  the  first  news  of  this 
insurrection,  was  utterly  confounded  at  the  loss  of  Messina ; 
he  implored  Heaven  for  a  gradual  fidl,  if  he  were  doomed  to 
fall,  from  his  high  estate,  and  instantly  turned  the  strong 
current  of  his  Grecian  armament  on  the  rebellious  island :  the 
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shock  vas  Uemendous ;  but  the  soul  of  an  iqjurod  people  nras 
still  opposed  ta  the  tyrant;  yet  the  French  were  scarcely 
repulsed,  and  only  compelled  to  retire  by  the  timely  aid  of 
Spanish  auxiliaries.  linger  de  Loria  destroyed  their  fleet : 
the  two  kingdoms  were  separated,  and  the  Island  of  Sicily  fell 
to  the  house  of  Ar^on  *. 

Soch  were  the  famous  "Sicilian  Veipen"  which  fmished 
the  prosperity  of  Charlea :  Italy  from  the  first  become  agitated; 
the  Lambertazzi  and  Ghibelines  of  Romagna  who  had  been 
expelled  from  Bologna  and  fled  to  Forli ;  after  making  the 
most  himible  submissions  to  Martin  were  repelled  with  insult : 
they  were  afterwards  attacked  by  Jean  d'  Appia  with  all  the 
bittemeas  of  the  tyrant  whom  he  eerred ;  but  in  a  treacherous 
attempt  to  get  possession  of  Forli  he  was  completely  befSed 
and  his  troops  nearly  annihilated  by  Guido  di  Montefeltro  the 
Gliil)eline  chief  of  that  city  f. 

These  and  other  events  excited  uneasy  feelings  in  the  minds 
of  the  Florentine  Guelphs,  who  notwithstanding  a  nominal 
impartiality  in  the  distribution  of  ofGces,  really  governed  the 
republic :  bound  therefore  both  by  treaty  and  inclination  they 
had  exerted  themselves  to  assist  the  Neapolitan  monarch  in  his 
present  need  and  reinforced  his  army  at  MeHsina  with  a 
company  of  knights  and  gentlemen,  more  remarkable  for  its 


•  Wt  hen  Ulte  lave  of  Sicorduo  DoDnto  Annkiali,  Ob.  iii°,  foL  72. — 

Uileipini.DfvhounniplecbranicIcHe  Coitaiuo,  Lib.  li",  p.  IS  <t  ttq. 

hive  uiedOianti'aFloRDiiDi!  edition  of  f  Duite  mlludei  lo  lhi>  def*4t  in  ibe 

tiie  jetr  1568.    Hi>  nephew  Giarhetlo  zxviilb  anto  of  hii  Infmia  u  nrll  u 

cODlinned  it  uDdl  the  fev  1266.—  to  the  crime  oTidTiDDgBomtioe  VIII. 

Oiachetlo    Uileipini,  ap.  ceil. — R.  heir  to  gel  the  dif  of  Prenitini  ^m 

Maleipini,   ap.  ccri.,  ccrii.,  ccriii. —  the  Colenu  ("  Liinga  promofa  Am 

Qio.  Villuii,   Lib.  viL,  ap.  Iii.,  &c  f  allrndcr  eorto")  which  pUced  him 

—  Hnntori,   Annili,    12B2.^ — Giui-  id  the  flunei  of  hell  «ith  olbcr  de- 

Done,  St4n.  Ci*., toI. iz.,  Lib.xx.,ap.  ceiven. — 

T. — Qibbon,  vqL  tIj.,  ch^  Lxii.— 5i>-  ■■  X»  ten  the  fe'gi^  ^*  '■">E*  pn>™< 
mondi,  tol.  iii.,  chap.  uiL — Kutuik,        E  dei  fnaceKhi  HnguiooM  mucchie 
Hitlorii  de  EipagfU.  vol.  i°,  Ub.  lit.,       Sotto  le  brmche  verdi  li  ritran." 
c^  ri. — Lean"  Aratiao,  Velguim  da 
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quality  than  numbers,  under  the  command  of  Count  Guido  de 
JiattifoUe  to  whom  ^th  six  hundred  companions  waa  intrusted 
the  grand  pavilion  of  the  republic  as  a  peculiar  mark  of  respect 
to  the  royal  idol  of  their  feetiou  *. 

Still  however  being  uneasy  at  the  increasing  confidence  «f 
the  adverse  party,  and  tlic  continued  success  of  Guido  di  Mon- 
tcfeltro  in  Ituraugnn,  two  hundred  meu-st-anns  were  dispatched 
to  assist  the  church  in  tliiit  pronncc  under  Sinibaldo  de'  Puld 
and  Uherardo  i)e'  Tomaquinoi.  and  then  a  rigid  inquiry  was 
ordered  about  the  social  condition  of  the  sl&te,  where  murden. 
oppression,  and  every  sort  of  iifjustice  were  common,  and  in- 
creasing with  alarming  rapidity.  To  restore  order,  the  Podesta 
Maffeo  di  Maggi  was  invosteil  with  more  extensive  authori^, 
not  only  over  civil  olfenders  but  those  against  the  church  and 
religion,  and  the  captain  of  the  people  was  admonished  to 
maintain  the  peace  of  the  city  as  settled  by  cardinal  Latino  in 
Vi'iO.  In  addition  to  this  it  was  enacted  that  all  the  idle  and 
indent  who  were  generally  parties  to  every  outrage ;  unless 
tliey  could  exhibit  some  means  of  honest  Hnng,  should,  as 
formerly  in  Atlteus,  be  expelled  from  the  city  and  dominions  of 
Florence. 

The  mcuibers  of  noble  families  were  at  the  same  time  com- 
pelled to  find  security  for  their  general  conduct  as  veil  as  for 
the  c4}ssation  of  their  private  wars  which  filled  the  town  with 
tumult :  but  as  it  was  necessary  to  give  force  and  action  to 
these  laws,  the  fourteen  Buonoimini  with  certain  other  re- 
putable citizens  wore  authorised  to  »clcct  one  thousand  men 
of  good  repute,  friends  of  public  peace  and  order  and  taken 
unequally  from  the  9i\  divisions  of  the  town,  as  a  civic  guard, 
each  company  having  its  peculiar  banner  and  Gontalonier. 

*  Thit  pkTilian,  whirh  wu  (mlf  given  remit  of  Charl«  into  Cilabrii   ud 

oil    gnat    cxpcdiliona    to    the   con-  na  long  cihiUitcd  u  i  trophf  bj  tbe 

nunder- in -chief   of    the    repubUisn  iDtublUnii  of  MroiBL — (Tide  LcoB- 

uiniei,   fell    into   the   huiLi   of  the  irdo   Amino,  Tradotim  da  Acciiiali, 
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That  of  the  S«eto  beyond  the  Anio  with  the  banda  of  San 
Pancrazio  and  Borgo  S.  Apostolo  which  bordered  the  rirer  on 
the  hither  aide,  in  all  about  five  hundred  men,  were  com- 
manded by  the  captain  of  the  people,  bat  the  rest  obeyed  the 
Podeeta ;  they  were  aonuallj  renewed  in  great  form,  and  while 
ondar  arms  it  was  declared  unlawful  for  any  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Florence  to  assemble  in  a  body  or  even  quit  the  street  they 
inhabited. 

The  establishment  of  this  strong  police  left  the  government 
more  leisure  to  Btrengtben  their  external  relations  ;  and  under 
the  Podeata  Jacopino  da  Rodelia ;  Niccoluccio  degh  Uguccioui 
being  captain  of  the  people ;  an  offensive  and  defensive  league 
WHS  concluded  for  t«n  years  with  Piato  Pistoia,  Lucca, 
Vollerra,  and  Siena;  with  room  for  San  Oimignano,  Poggi- 
bonzi  and  GoUe,  if  they  pleased  to  join  :  by  Uiis  a  confederate 
force  of  five  hundred  men-at-arms  was  to  be  in  constant  readi- 
ness under  the  command  of  Count  Guido  Salvatico  of  the 
Guidi  Eamilj.  None  of  the  allies  could  legally  begin  hostilities 
without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  league,  and  all 
were  bound  to  assist  a  state  once  at  war  whether  foreign  or 
domestic:  tolls  and  duties  of  eveiy  sort  either  on  goods  or 
person  were  abolished  between  the  confederates  and  neither 
truce  nor  peace  could  be  concluded  except  by  common  con- 
sent. Thus  Gxtemally  fortified  bat  still  tremblingly  alive  to 
every  Ghibeline  movement,  the  Guelphs  applied  themselves 
with  new  vigour  to  the  reorganisatioD  of  the  Florentine  con- 
stitutioT),  and  estabUshed  a  form  of  government  which  with 
some  alteration  continued  until  the  disaolution  of  the  republic 
in  163Q. 

Much  confusion  and  inconvenience  were  experienced  from 
the  necessity  of  assembling  fourteen  citizens  daily  to  discuss 
the  slightest  or  the  gravest  matters  of  general  government ; 
where  conflicting  ranks  and  factions  lengthened  debate  and 
obstructed  the  public  service  ;  a   more  decided  form  of  civic 
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democracj'  was  therefore  resolved  on,  by  nhich  none  were  to 
haye  a  place  in  the  commonwealth  that  did  not  rrally  w 
nominally  belong  to  one  of  the  incorporated  trades  of  Florence, 

It  was  impossible  that  the  grating  enmity  of  two  such  foctiona 
ns  Guelph  and  Ghibcline  could  ever  allow  of  any  concurrent 
and  haFmonious  movement,  and  the  jealousy  which  all  parties 
entertained  of  the  aspiring  nobles,  several  of  whom  were  in 
tlie  council  of  fiiurteeu,  gnve  an  additional  check  to  the  opera- 
tions of  government.  Althougli  the  citizens  were  not  as  yet 
prepared  to  deprive  the  great  families  of  political  power,  they 
still  hoped  by  compelling  tliem  to  assume  the  homely  appella- 
tion of  tradesmen,  to  tame  that  pride  which  had  been  generated 
by  tlie  vain  title  of  nobility,  so  that  any  future  distinction  arising 
amongst  the  citizens  from  riches  or  worth  should  now  be 
reduced  to  a  nominal  eijuality  under  the  general  title  of  Tmdtt 
which  would  be  common  alike  to  patrician  and  plebeian.  This 
says  Scipione  Ammirato  "  has  been  well  preserved  to  the 
present  time  in  the  word  "  Citizen ;"  so  that  the  title  of  gentle- 
man is  assumed  now  more  as  a  foreign  than  a  native  diatinc- 
tion."  Instead  tlierefore  of  tlie  fourteen  Buonomini,  three 
citizens  of  known  wisdom  and  moderation  were  appointed  to 
form  the  Seigniory  or  supreme  government  of  the  republic 
under  the  title  of  "  Prion  of  the  Arti,"  a  name  given  to  them 
because  they  were  chosen  before  their  companions  for  the 
political  mission,  as  Christ  selected  his  apostles  for  the  sacred 
mission  with  the  words  "  voi  cstis  priores"*.  The  design  of 
this  new  constitution  came  from  the  council  of  the  trade  of 
"  Calimala"  or  foreign  cloth  merchants,  who  at  this  period 
were  considered  the  wisest  and  most  powerful  of  the  Floren- 
tine citizens,  and  whose  extensive  connexion  with  foreign 
countries  had  probably  enkrged  and  liberalised  their  ideas 
beyond  the  common  standard, 

■  Qiic.  Mii1in[HTii,  op.  cciiTi.  and  Iiit.  and  lixiz.  — Scip.  AnmirMi, 
ecxui, — QiuT.  Villui,  Lib.  rii.,  op.     Ub.  iji.,  p.  160. 
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The  first  Priors  were  Bartolo  de'  Bardi,  Bosso  Bacherelli, 
and  SalTo  Gunlaioi,  for  the  respective  trades  of  GaUmala, 
Bankers  and  Woolmerchante :  the^  remmned  in  office  two 
months  and  were  entitled  the  "Seignory:"  at  the  second 
election  they  were  increased  to  six,  one  for  each  eesto  which 
also  gave  the  medical,  the  silk,  and  the  fur  trade  a  repre- 
aeutaliTe  prior,  while  the  seventh  "Art,"  that  of  the  Law,  had 
its  peculiar  and  separate  influence  in  the  public  councUs. 
This  SeigDory,  which  with  the  captain  of  the  people  repre- 
sented the  majesty  of  the  Florentine  republic,  was  obliged  to 
inhabit  the  chambers  appointed  for  its  residence,  at  first  in 
the  Badia  of  Florence,  then  in  the  Palace  afterwards  built  for 
the  especial  seat  of  government:  they  lived  in  great  state  at 
the  public  chai^  and  had  six  bailifts  and  six  messengers  at 
their  orders  besides  superior  ofGceia  and  domestic  servanU : 
they  were  not  allowed  by  day  ever  to  leave  their  residence 
except  on  pubhc  service,  rarely  at  night,  and  then  only  nith 
the  express  permission  of  their  president. 

Thus  were  they  magnificently  imprisoned  for  two  months, 
with  great  power  but  no  pay,  solely  intent  on  the  public 
Bervioe ;  and  ineligible  for  two  years ;  a  period  which  was 
called  the  "  DivUto"  or  prohibition :  the  government  was  in 
this  way  renewed  sl<c  times  a  year  from  the  middle  of  June 
1282;  and  for  a  long  time  no  great  inconvenieuce  seems  to 
have  resulted  from  the  frequent  changes  ;  but  when  their  wars 
became  more  extensive  and  complicated,  alterations  suited  to 
ihe  emergencies  were  found  necessary  and  adopted.  The 
priors  were  ehgible  &om  all  classes  gentle  or  simple  provided 
they  were  regiatered  on  the  books  of  some  trade ;  and  thus  the 
conatitntion  of  the  executive  government  continued  until  the 
fbrmatbn  of  what  was  called  the  "  Secondo  Popolo"  hereafter 
to  be  spoken  of  when  the  nobles  were  entirely  excluded  from 
power  and  a  Gonfalonier  of  Justice  created. 

The  Seignory  chose  its  successors  by  baUot  and  at  first  did 
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well;  but  soon  changed  tmd  bec&me  partial  in  its  adminiBtni- 
tiou ;  attended  more  to  the  corruption  than  the  obaenatios  of 
the  lawsj  screened  kinsmen,  peculated,  neglected  the  faelplMS, 
overlooked  the  crimes  of  nobles,  and  committed  other  mit- 
dememiors,  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  good  citizens  who  aoon 
began  to  liud  fault  with  ti  government  where  the  tiuelphic 
aristocmcy  had  supreme  power. 

Yet  tliis  institution  proved  the  ruin  of  the  Florentine  noble<, 
because  they  were  under  various  pretences  at  diiferent  thnee 
entirely  excluded  firom  office,  which  from  jealousy  of  each 
other  tlicy  suffered,  and  by  grasping  at  too  much  lost  all:  it 
also  opened  the  way  to  an  ambitious  crowd  of  rising  famihea 
who  with  increasing  riches  and  influence  overshadowed  the 
ancient  races  and  gave  a  new  comple:(ion  to  the  city.  Old  and 
noble  names,  and  even  arm^  were  changed  when  pride  once 
ucdod  to  ambition  and  a  strong  desire  for  republican  honours  : 
as  if  ashamed  of  mixing  their  time-honoured  titles  with  tt  body 
of  simple  tradesmen.  This  also  assisted  in  reducing  evei; 
class  to  equality,  so  that  which  in  other  states  was  counted  an 
honourable  distinction,  in  Florence  was  considered,  for  the 
most  part,  vain  useless  and  even  hurtful.  But  many  still 
preserved,  in  pride  and  poverQ',  their  ancient  names  and  cus- 
toms sooner  than  mix  in  the  society  or  he  dependent  for 
pulilic  honours  on  a  community  of  mercluuits  *. 


■   Thut   tbo  family   of  Tonuiquiaci,  Albini,    Bucelli,    Mindni,     Rinildi, 

rlividcd    into  tlio    PopolMchi,  Tamm-  Guiccitrdjiii,    aodcrini,    Pitti,    Sico, 

buoni,  Ciacbinotli,  Cudinali  mid  Mo-  uid  Alluili. — Dino  Compigni,  Sloiu 

nboltini;    Ihe  Cinlemti  inlo  Mtk-  Flnrciit.,  Lib.  i°,  p.  5.— ^p.  Amiiu- 

Inti    and    Climpoli :    tbn    Imonani  nio.  Lib.  iii°,  p.  162.— Cmatini  ihggi 

cbanggd  to  Cimbi,  Sic     Thoprinripi]  d'Anticliili  To«cuic,  toL  i>.,  p.  1.— 

ftmiliH  DOW  riling  into  politial  im-  Hucbiivelli,  Star.  Fior.,  ,IJb.  ii*. 
r"**"—  Here  the  SdouC  Acciajuoll, 


...] 
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Cudle  aod  Le«n:  Alphonn  X.,  1352. — Angon  :  Jmmn  I.  (ihc  Con- 
'lueror).  Pcdn  III.  (the  Omt),  1276.— PoRne^  :  Alpfaauo  III.,  Drnii, 
1279.  —  Omnuar,  Intemgnum. — Rodolph  of  Hipaboig,  1273.  Popt*  : 
Aleimdar  IV.,  Urtm  IT,,  1261,— Clemeni  IV.,  1265.— Gregorj  X,  1271. 

— Innocenl  V.,  1276.- Adriin  V„  1276,— John  XXI^  1276.— NicboU* 
III.,  1277.— Mirtin  IT.,  13B1.— Utin  Emperar  Bddwin  II.,  1237  to  1261. 
— Onek  empunui  mlond  :  Hichicl  Pilaologui,  1261. — Androuiciu,  12B1. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

FROM    A.D.    II«1    TO    A.D. 


TifE  year  1383  commenced  at  Florence  with  onuBual  tran- 
quillity ;  llio  new  constitution  was  popular  and  respected,  and 
the  sweets  of  equality  and  freedoin  were  tasted  by 
the  great  mass  of  citizens :  hut  like  other  precious 
things  their  presenatioD  was  coupled  with  great  anxiety, 
and  the  course  of  pohtical  events  was  scanned  with  a  degree 
of  piercing  jealousy  tlial  left  nothing  unexamined  or  indif- 
ferent. For  this  reason  the  now  declining  fortune  of  tfa« 
Ghibelines  aud  consequent  peace  of  Romagna,  as  well  aa  some 
recent  hostilities  between  Pisa  and  Genoa  were  events  that 
gave  as  much  undisguised  satisfaction  as  the  Sicilian  Vespers 
did,  in  secret,  to  the  Ftorentuie  nation :  not  that  Charles  had 
lost  their  affections  or  that  they  desired  to  see  any  new  poteu- 
tale  commanding  in  Italy,  but  his  military  talent,  his  fortune, 
and  his  extreme  ambition  alarmed  them  for  their  own  inde- 
pendence. In  his  rage  against  Peter  of  Ara^n  be  had  defied 
him  to  stake  the  fate  of  Sicily  on  single  combat  at  Bordeaux 
1>cforQ  Edwanl  Plant^cnet,  and  the  crafty  Spaniard  imme- 
(Uatcly  accepted  tliis  challenge  too  hnppy  at  havii^  such  Hi 
opportunity  of  mthdraning  his  adversaiy  from  the  immediate 
direction  of  a.  war  in  which  he  was  so  much  superior  in  re- 
sources ;  but  predetermiiiod  never  to  bring  the  duel  to  an 
issue.     Charles  visited  Florence  on  his  way  to  France  and  was 
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received  with  high  honour  by  a  people  who  besides  being  per- 
sonally attached  to  him  were  in  Ml  enjoyment  of  a  prosperity 
to  which  he  had  mainly  contributed.  The  town  abounded  in 
festivities,  and  Anjou  promoted  them  by  knighting  several  of 
the  most  distinguished  inhabitants,  the  honour  of  knighthood 
lieing  then  considered  the  greatest  dignity  tliat  could  be  con- 
ferred and  scarcely  less  prized  by  the  city  than  the  individual 
citizen. 

Native  industry  and  the  last  few  years  of  peace  had  done 
much  for  Florence,  riches  were  abundant  and  extensively  dis- 
seminated, lamilies  were  thriving  and  hearts  were  gay  and 
contented ;  conviviality  of  all  kinds  enlivened  the  town  "  Corti 
Bandite"  or  open  houses,  were  common  to  the  age  and  no- 
where more  frequent  or  splendid  than  in  Florence.  The 
extent  of  these  entertainments  was  sometimes  excessive ; 
amongst  others  the  Rossi  with  their  Aiends  and  companions 
amounting  to  one  thousand  persons  dressed  in  white  under  one 
chief  called  the  "  Lord  of  Loee,"  gave  a  constant  succession  of 
festivities  for  two  months;  every  stranger  of  any  note  that 
visited  the  city  was  received  like  a  prince,  feasted  and  attended 
upon  with  marked  courtesy  during  his  sojourn  amongst  them 
and  made  a  distinguished  guest  at  all  their  convivial  meetings. 
Balls,  suppers,  dinners,  music,  a  parading  of  the  town  in  bands 
with  flags  and  trumpets,  mihtary  exercises  and  every  species 
of  amusement  formed  the  occupation  of  this  joyous  company. 
Amongst  the  miUtai;  exercises  was  that  of  the  "  ArmeggiatoH  " 
so  prevalent  iMrt  this  period,  and  borrowed  probably  from 
the  Saracens  ;  "  a  number  of  young  nobles  assembled  on  horse- 
back in  a  species  of  uniform  with  light-coloured  floating  mantles 
and  very  short  stirrups  in  the  Moorish  fashion,  and  when 
wishing  to  break  a  lance  they  stood  upright  in  these  stirrups, 
showing  off  their  fine  figures  and  actinty  to  the  greatest 
advantage  *. " 
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Such  festivitiea,  the  mofit  splendid  ever  seen  until  then  id 
Florence,  were  but  brief,  a  mere  p&use  in  the  storm  of  ditoord 
which  aided  tiie  following  year  by  the  returning  blast  of 
xtrife. 

Hostilities  as  above  mentioned  bad  recently  broken  ool 
between  Genoa  and  Pisa;  the  latter  although  nearly  alone  in 
thn  Inte  Guelpliic  war  had  displayed  great  couiage  and  re- 
sources :  hor  riches  were  on  the  waters,  her  dominions  on  the 
coast  and  bosom  of  the  Mediterranean  :  from  Corvo  to  CiriiM 
Vecchia  she  ruled  the  Italian  ehore ;  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Elba. 
and  other  islets  in  the  adjacent  aea  for  the  most  part  ob^ed 
her,  and  m  the  Levant  and  Buune  she  had  her  commenaal 
establishments*.  She  could  arm  bom  one  to  two  handled 
gallics  and  other  vessels  of  war,  and  rivalled  Genoa  and  Venice 
as  one  of  the  three  great  roaritime  powers  of  Italy ;  this  em- 
broiled her  with  the  former  but  need  not  have  laiaed  any 
jealousy  of  Florence,  which  not  being  a  naval  but  an  inland 
manufacturing  state  was  almost  dependent  upon  Pisa  for  Ihe 
principal  transit  of  her  merchandise.  It  was  therefore  the 
interest  of  both  republics  to  be  on  friendly  terms,  and  thi» 
seemed  well  understood  as  long  as  Florence  was  decidedly 
inferior;  but  when  the  latter  began  to  unfold  her  growing 
powers,  the  countenance  of  Pisa  changed,  and  being  of  opposite 
factions  they  became  the  most  deadly  enemies.  The  interests  of 
Venice  and  Pisa  clashed  but  faintly  and  common  hatred  to  Genoa 
prevented  greater  collision :  tbey  had  fought  blether  severely 
and  successfully  against  her  in  the  Levant,  Aid  Pisa  had  suc- 
ceeded in  impressing  such  a  salutary  respect  on  the  mind  of  the 
Genoese  as  served  to  maintain  a  sort  of  ebadowy  peace  mitil 
the  year  ri82  when  the  restless  temper  of  Sinoncello  judgs  of 
Cinarca  in  Corsica,  a  traitor  to  both  nations,  first  roused  then 
from  this  state  of  dormant  hostility.  Sinoncello  had  been 
justly  driven  from  Corsica  by  the  Genoese  and  implored  Ihe 

*  Flam,  dal  Bugo,  Dim,  [v.,  p.  20t  .—Oioc.  Mdei^l,  c.  ccxfi. 


protection  of  PUa,  which  in  sfnte  of  his  former  treachery, 
thrni^  mere  hatred  to  Genoa  embraced  his  canse,  end  derided 
her  ambasBadore  niio  were  sent  to  remonstrate:  insult  was 
rotunied  with  insult  and  a  war  was  the  consequence,  which 
mined  Pisa  as  a  naval  power,  destroyed  her  commerce,  and 
finally  subverted  her  liber^. 

Porto  Venere  was  sacked  by  the  Pisan  squadron,  seventeen  of 
wbidt  were  immediately  afterwards  lost  in  a  gate ;  the  malcon- 
tents in  Sardinia,  who  had  shown  symptoms  of  revolt  were  awed 
t^  a  Seet  of  fifty-four  galhes  which  on  its  retnm  was  blockaded 
and  partly  destroyed  by  the  Genoese ;  another  squadron  was 
defeated  in  1365,  and  then  assistance  was  asked  of  the  Vene- 
tians, but  refused. 

The  energy  of  rage  and  disappointment  animated  Pisa,  a 
fleet  of  seventy-two  galleys  was  rapidly  equipped  and  manned 
with  her  bravest  and  noblest  citizens,  every  family  was  afloat 
onder  the  command  of  Connt  Ugolino  delle  Gherardesca  ;  but 
all  they  did  was  to  threaten  Genoa  with  idle  boasting  and 
aboot  silver  arrows  into  the  town  as  a  token  of  contemptuous 
Bt^riority.  The  Genoese  galleys  were  dismantled  ;  but  stung 
with  the  insult  they  soon  armed  a  fleet  of  eighty-eight  sail 
onder  Uberto  Doria,  appearing  off  the  Porto  Pisano  with 
but  fif^-eigfat,  the  rest  being  kept  ont  of  sight  to  deceive 
the  Pisans  end  induce  them  to  give  battle :  the  device  sue 
ceeded  and  both  fieets  were  engaged  on  the  6tb  of  August 
1284  off  the  island  of  Meloria  in  one  of  the  most  famous  and 
sanguinary  conflicts  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Italy. 

The  Pisane  were  inferior  in  force  but  strong  in  valour,  and 
the  battle  was  long  doubtful  when  the  captain-galley  sur- 
rendered aft£r  a  desperate  struggle  hand  to  hand ;  for  the 
vessels  were  closely  grappled  and  the  fight  was  less  like  a 
naval  than  a  land  action.  At  a  critical  moment  the  detached 
squadron  dashed  into  the  fight,  Gotmt  Ugolino  with  three 
galleys  fled,  the  rest  were  disheartened  and  the  glory  of  Pisa 
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set  for  ever  in  the  bloody  wateng  of  Meloria.  From  £)ur  to 
five  thousand  are  said  to  have  been  killed,  from  ten  to  fifteen 
thousand  vere  made  prisoners ;  an  immense  tmmber  of  gsllefs 
surrendered,  and  the  bravest  of  Pisan  chivaliy  perished  in  this 
sangiunaiy  conflict.  Pisa  never  rose  from  the  blow ;  for 
Genoa  with  a  cruel  but  certain  policy  refused  nil  nusom,  and 
the  few  captives  that  remidned  after  fifteen  years'  imprison- 
ment, returned  a  breken  and  dejected  remnant  to  their 
country  *. 

This  disaster  which  left  Pisa  in  mourning  and  desolation 
was  considered  as  a  jud|pnent  of  heaven  for  the  sacrile^ons 
capture  of  the  prelates  at  tbe  first  battle  of  Meloria  in  I'jjl : 
but  to  Ugolino,  who  aspired  lo  the  lordship  of  the  re|>ublic,  it 
is  supposed  not  ouly  to  have  been  welcome  but  he  is  accused 
of  having  fled  from  the  combat  on  purpose  to  produce  such  a 
result ;  a  fact  vhicli  it  would  bo  diiliuult  to  substantiate  |. 

The  helpless  state  of  this  unhappy  people  vraa  taken  direct 
advantage  of  by  Florence  and  Lucca  wlio  backed  by 
all  tlie  antagonist  foreu  of  Tuscany  made  common 
cause  with  Genoa  for  their  destruction :  a  treaty  was  therefore 
concluded  by  Bmnetto  Latini  and  MonetU  di  Benecasa  on 
the  part  of  Florence,  which  was  to  continue  for  twenty-five 
years  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  In  this  her  mercantile 
interests  were  not  forgotten  either  with  Genoa  or  Lucca,  or 
even  with  tlie  Uisbop  of  Vollerra  who  ceded  several  places 
under  his  jurisdiction  to  the  Florentines,  wEiich  had  been 
recaptured  from  Pisa  |-  The  result  of  all  this  vraa  an  imme- 
diate   inva:«ion  of  the  Pisan  territory  by  the  allied   Tuscan 
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forces  while  the  Genoese  attacked  the  coast  and  especially 
Porto  Pisano  with  success.  Pisa  now  reduced  to  the  last  leaf 
looked  to  Count  Ugotino  della  Gherardesca  as  the  citizen 
of  most  ability  in  this  exigence.  He  strongly  advised  imme- 
diate peace  with  Florence  which  never  could  rival  Pisa  as  a 
naval  power,  but  had  need  of  her  for  commerce,  and  which 
really  sought  no  increase  of  territoiy  but  made  war  from  mere 
party  hatred,  whereas  Genoa  had  ever  been  a  rival  and  impe- 
diment to  their  greatness.  Others  were  of  a  contrary  opinion 
and  prevailed ;  terms  ven  offered  to  and  rejected  by  Genoa ; 
conditions  were  then  granted  by  the  Florentines,  but  of  ex- 
treme rigour  and  not  without  bribery :  Count  Ugolino  being 
podesta  of  Pisa  and  captain  of  tlie  people,  also  a  Guelph  and 
friend  of  Florence,  was  considered  most  fit  to  conduct  this 
n^pitiation  and  readily  undertook  the  task  as  seconding  his 
endeavours  to  become  ruler  of  his  country.  He  vrith- 
out  hesitation  surrendered  Santa  Maria  a  Monte, 
Fuccechio,  Santa  Croce,  and  Monte  Calvole  to  Florence ;  exiled 
the  most  zealous  Ghibelines  ttom  Pisa  and  reduced  it  to  a  purely 
Guelphic  republic  :  he  was  accused  of  treachery,  and  certainly 
his  own  objects  were  admirably  forwarded  by  the  continued 
captivity  of  so  many  of  his  countrymen,  by  the  banishment  uf 
the  adverse  faction,  and  by  the  friendship  and  support  of 
Florence.  But  whatever  might  have  been  his  rulii^  motive 
he  acted  wisely  for  Pisa  which  must  have  immediately  fallen 
under  the  united  force  of  three  such  antagonists :  Genoa  was 
not  consulted,  Lucca  would  not  be  a  party  to  this  peace,  and 
Florence  was  blamed  by  both  for  saving  Pisa  and  breaking 
her  solemn  engagement.  She  was  in  fact  becoming  jealous 
of  the  Ligurion  republic  and  felt  the  want  of  Porto  Pisano  as 
a  commercial  outlet :  yet  there  was  much  difficulty  in  the 
work  of  peace,  and  it  is  even  asserted  that  the  Florentine 
commissioners  were  bribed  with  wine-flasks  full  of  golden 
florins  sent  with  other  refreshments  by  Ugolino  during  the 
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negotiations.  The  conduct  of  this  ambitions  chief  seems 
however  to  have  been  correct  and  politic ;  he  certainlf  mcni 
Pifla  £rom  destmctioii,  and  if  bj  a  luck;  accident  hk  own 
private  views  nnd  the  safety  of  his  country  were  identified  it 
makes  no  difTerence  in  the  immediate  policy  of  the  act  and  an 
able  man  would  naturally  take  the  best  means  of  preserring 
that  which  he  intended  for  his  own  subsequent  aggrandiM- 
ment*. 

During  Charles's  romantic  expedition  to  Bordeaux  Roger  di 
Lorin  had  been  active  on  the  Calabiian  shore,  and  altenrards 
by  repeated  insults  succeeded  in  drawing  the  Prince  of  Salenw 
from  \m  auchorage  at  Casteba-Mare  to  give  him  battle  in  tbe 
open  sea  where  on  tbe  fifth  of  June  1284  the  latter  was  de- 
feated and  nuide  prisoner  with  nearly  all  his  squadron.  A>  the 
victors  afterwards  passed  by  the  promontory  of  Sorrento  a  de- 
jmtation  from  the  inhabitants  came  on  board  with  on  offer- 
ing of  money  and  fruit ;  but  seeing  tbe  Prince  of  Salerno  on 
deck  in  splendid  unnour  siurounded  by  his  barons  they  mistook 
him  for  Loria  and  kneeling  presented  their  gift,  saying,  "  ify 
"  Lurd  Ailmiral  Jtiiin  to  receire  thi*  UltU  prnmt  front  (** 
■  people  of  Sorrento  and  may  it  pleate  God  that  at  you  A«w 
'■  tnkrn  the  ton  %o  may  you  (linn  take  the  father :  and  rfmember 
"  that  ire  were  llitfirat  to  come  over  to  you."  The  Prince,  un- 
happy as  he  was  could  not  forbear  laugliing,  and  turning  to  the 
Admiral  said,  "  Theiif  people  are  vondfrfutly  faithful  to  my  lord 
"  thf  king."  Charles  returned  to  Naples  a  few  days  after 
nith  a  reinforcement,  and  finding  both  in  that  town  and  other 
parts  of  the  kiugdoni  a  strong  disposition  to  revcdt,  became 
so  exasperated  by  these  repeated  misfortunes  that  in  his  fiirf  ' 
he  was  with  great  difficulty  prevented  from  setting  fire  to 
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tbe  former  city :  he  indignaiitly  huriied  on  to  BrindLsi  and 
coUectJng  all  his  ariDf  soiled  to  Keggio  which  witb  other  places 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy :  but  too  much  time  bad 
been  loet  in  the  wild  chase  of  Don  Pedro ;  the  town  resisted, 
tbe  siege  was  soon  raised,  and  the  baffled  monarch  returned  la 
Brindisi  and  dismantled  his  armament  for  the  winter.  On  his 
return  to  the  capital  he  heard  of  more  disafiten  in  Calabria, 
but  still  imcouqueredolthough  oppressed  by  misfortune,  he  died 
at  Foggia  in  January  1 1^85  just  as  he  irae  msJdng  a  final 
e£Ebrt  for  liie  reooveiy  of  his  lost  dominions. 

Pope  Martin  IV.  who  had  been  the  humblest  of  his  slaves  in 
this  world  soon  followed  him  to  the  next,  and  in  the  following 
April  was  succeeded  by  Jacopo  Savelli  a  noble  Roman,  under 
the  name  of  Houorius  IV.  Charles  was  a  bold  determined 
and  aspiring  prince,  of  that  high-reaching  and  Tindictive  spirit 
that  relentlessly  trampled  down  every  form  of  humanity  when- 
ever it  moved  between  him  and  the  strong  excitement  of 
bis  ambition. ;  He  was  sincerely  r^retted  by  the  Guelpha 
of  Florence  who  although  they  began  to  feel  some  apprehen- 
non  of  his  increasing  power  were  always  attached  to  his  person, 
for  Charies  was  wise  in  council,  firm  in  promise,  grave  and 
decent  In  bis  habits,  generous  to  his  followers,  and  zealous 
in  everythii^  that  he  once  undertook  to  accomplish.  He  was 
a  &vourite  because  they  had  all  the  benefit  of  his  good  qua- 
lities without  his  tytuiny,  and  his  great  personal  strength 
and  courage  were  no  small  recommendations  in  an  age  of 
chivalry  like  the  thirteenth  century  *. 

The  unusual  tranquillil^  of  this  and  the  following  year  at 
Florence  Induced  the  government  to  attend  to  domestic  im- 
provementa  and  one  of  the  most  urgent  of  them  was  to  restrain 
the  worldly  habits  of  the  clergy  vrilhin  such  decent  bounds 
as  might  at  least  insure  some  quiet  to  the  community ;  for 
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whetber  arising  from  the  extreme  power  of  tlie  church  and  the 
consequent  insol once  of  its  minious,  or  from  thecontinoal  feodt 
uf  a  pugnacious  age,  it  wiis  not  oulv  the  clergj  themselres  that 
habitually  carried  ofTensive  and  defensive  anus  beneath  thor 
frocks,  but  their  dress  served  to  st^reeu  less  sacred  niffisns  bom 
the  visitation  uf  justice,  A  decree  was  therefore  made  vhich, 
us  the  ))riests  were  inviolable,  condemned  their  nearest  nuJe 
relation  by  the  father's  i^idc  to  bear  the  punishment  awarded 
for  audi  crimes  as  having  arms  concealed  under  the  clenctJ 
habit.  Continued  |icuce  non'  afibnled  leisure  for  inquiry  and 
Heverol  other  grievances  pressing  in  divers  vbjh  ou  various 
pons  of  tho  cuunuunity  were  removed  ;  amongst  other  thingi 
was  tlie  appointment  of  six  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the 
double  payment  of  a  proporty-tox  under  tlio  name  of  "  AUi- 
razioiie"  to  wliich  many  had  become  illegallj  subject  from 
having  possessions  both  in  the  Coutado  and  metropolis,  the 
taxes  levied  in  the  latter  under  the  above  denomination  freeing 
uU  ratal  possessions  within  the  former,  so  that  the  infringe- 
ment of  this  rcgiUalion  had  lieen  attended  with  considerable 
hardship.  Some  harder  restrictions  were  placed  on  debtors 
who  were  now  deprived  of  tlie  freedom  from  arrest  which  they 
ei^oycd  at  fairs  and  under  utlier  jieculiar  circumstances,  be- 
sides being  denied  the  liberty  of  defence  in  courts  of  justice 
unless  sufficient  security  were  offered  for  their  appearance. 
The  selling  price  of  bread  was  also  meddled  witL  in  this  year 
of  pecuhar  scarcity,  and  seems  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  notices 
of  that  direct  ofhcial  interference  which  afterwards  became  bo 
frequent  and  inisi-hievous.  Nor  did  fhe  spirit  of  regulation  thus 
confine  itself;  the  aristocracy  was  always  an  object  of  jealous 
vigilance,  and  its  continual  and  overbearing  insolence  was  too 
sensibly  felt  to  leave  it  long  untouched  by  some  biting  legisla- 
tion. The  better  to  protect  the  people  all  nobles  were  noir 
compelled  to  tind  eecurity  for  their  conduct  towards  artisans ; 
and  if  the  property  of  tho  latter  were  damaged  the  offender  ww 
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bound  to  purchase  it  at  the  requisition  and  probably  at  the 
price  of  the  owner.  That  these  pinching  lavs  nere  oecessaiy 
to  check  the  oppressive  conduct  of  a  fierce  nobility  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  but  that  the  latter  had  abundance  of  provoca- 
tion from  the  groBs  mannera  and  truculent  insolence  of  a  body 
of  untutored  artisans  who  mistook  brutality  for  independence 
seems  equally  probable. 

The  population  of  Florence  had  now  so  much  increased  that 
the  ancient  town  formed  only  the  centre  of  a  larger  city  em- 
bncing  it  on  every  side  :  so  tliat  a  new  circuit  of  «alte  became 
an  olgect  of  positive  necessity  and  were  so  designed  as  to 
inclose  all  the  suburbs,  leaving  a  considerable  space  for  build- 
ings which  still  have  to  be  colled  into  existence:  Arnolpho  the 
&nioas  architect  of  the  cathedral  was  intru.sted  with  the  work, 
and  tliis  year  he  iiist  laid  the  foundation  of  the  principal  gates 
and  existing  walls  of  Florence. 

The  primitive  edi6ces  Iwyond  Amo  were  scattered  dwellings 
interspersed  with  gardens  ;  afterwards  three  regular  streets  or 
suburbs  rose  gradually  iuto  notice,  two  of  them  lying  along  the 
river  above  and  below  the  old  bridge,  and  the  other  leading 
directly  to  it :  these  remained  long  without  walls  and  therefore 
private  towers  were  built  for  self-defence,  but  ultimately  the 
whole  suburb  incluiling  the  adjacent  hill  was  protected  by  a 
wide  sweeping  rampart  with  three  fine  gates  leading  to  Arezzo, 
Pisa,  and  Siena.  Several  other  useful  works  were  undertaken 
at  the  same  time,  such  as  the  restoration  of  tlie  Badia  then 
crumbling  from  age.  the  erection  of  Orto-San-Michelo  and  the 
fortification  of  several  towns  in  the  Florentine  territoiy  *. 

During  tlicse  domestic  transactions  some  changes  hod  or- 
corred  in  the  neighbouring  states  as  well  as  tlie  foreign 
kingdoms  immediately  connected  with  Italian  politics :  Peter 
of  Aragon  died  from  a  wound  received  in  an  aHair  with  a 
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French  detachment  duhog  the  siege  of  Gerona,  and  Philip 
himself  died  soon  after :  Sicil;  was  left  to  James,  the  second 
aon  of  the  Aregoncse  monarch  ;  Guide  di  Montefeltro  finally 
submitted  to  die  pope  leaving  the  church  paramonnt  in  Ro- 
in^na,  and  Count  Ugollno'  continued  his  ambitkiuB  schemes  at 
Pisa.  Raised  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  republic  for  ten 
j'ears,  he  would  soon  liavc  become  absolute  had  not  his  own 
nephew  Nino  Visconte  judge  of  Gallura  contested  tiiia  supre- 
luao;  and  forced  himself  into  conjoint  and  equal  tmthority : 
thb  could  not  continue  and  a  sort  of  oompromiBe  was 
for  the  moment  effected  by  which  Visconte  retired  to 
the  absolute  government  of  Sardinia.  But  Ugolino  stilt  dis- 
Mtisfted  netit  bis  son  to  disturb  the  island ;  a  deadly  feud  ma 
ihc  consequence,  Guelph  against  Guelph,  while  the  latent 
spirit  of  Ghibelinism  which  hlled  the  breasts  of  the  citizens 
iuid  was  encouraged  by  priest  and  friar,  felt  its  advRntage: 
the  Archbishop  Ru^ero  Rubaldino  was  its  real  head,  but  be 
worked  mth  hidden  caution  as  the  apparent  friend  of  eitlier 
chieftain.  In  V2^7  after  some  sharp  contests  both  of  them 
abdicated  for  the  sake  aa  it  was  alleged,  of  public  tranquility ; 
but  soon  perceiving  their  error  again  united  end  scouring  tbe 
streets  with  all  their  followers  forcibly  reestablished  their 
authority.  Ruggieri  seemed  to  assent  quietly  to  this  new 
outrage,  even  looked  without  emotion  on  the  bloody  corpse 
of  his  favourite  nephew  who  had  been  stabbed  by  U^Iido; 
and  so  deep  was  his  dissimulation  that  he  not  only  refused 
to  heheve  the  murdered  body  to  be  his  kinsman's,  but  zealously 
assisted  the  count  to  establish  himself  alone  in  the  government 
and  accomplish  Visconte's  ruin,  Tbe  design  was  succeesfnl ; 
Nino  was  oiercome  and  driven  from  the  town,  and  iji  1388 
Ugolino  entered  Visa  in  triumph  from  his  villa,  where  he  had 
retired  to  awiiit  the  catastrophe  :  the  archbishop  had  neglected 
nothing  and  TIgrjIino  found  himself  associated  with  tliis  prelate 
in  tbe  public  government ;  events  now  begun  to  thicken,  the 
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cotmt  could  not  biook  a  competitor  moch  less  a.  Ghibeline  priest : 
in  the  mtonth  of  Jol;  botb  parties  flew  to  arms  and  the  arch- 
bishop was  Tictorious.  After  a  fee1)le  attempt  to  rally  in  the 
pi^ilic  palace,  Conut  Ugohno,  his  two  eons  Ugoccione  and 
Oaddo;  and  two  joni^  grandsons  Anselmuccio  and  Bngata 
surrendered  at  discretion  and  were  immediately  imprisoned  in 
a  tower  afterwards  called  the  "  7Wr«  deUa  fame  "*,  and  there 
pOTished  by  atarration.  Comit  Ugolino  della  Oherardesca 
yiboae  tngic  story  after  fiTe  hondred  years  atill  sounds  in 
awful  numbeiB  from  the  lyre  of  Dante  f  was  stained  with  the 
ambition  and  darker  yicea  of  the  age ;  like  otlier  potent  chiefs 
be  sought  to  enslave  his  country  and  checked  at  nothing  in  his 
impetuoos  career :  he  was  accused  of  many  crimes  ;  nf  poison- 
ing hie  own  nephew,  of  foiling  in  war,  making  a  di^raceful 
peace,  of  flying  aharoefolly  perhaps  traitorously,  at  Meloria, 
and  of  obstructing  aU  negotiations  with  Genoa  for  the  return 
of  his  imprisoned  countrynaen.  Like  most  others  of  bja  rank 
in  those  frenzied  times  he  belonged  more  to  faction  than  his 
country  and  made  the  fbnner  subservient  to  his  own  ambition : 
but  all  these  accusations  even  if  well-founded  would  not  draw 
turn  from  tlie  general  standard ;  they  would  only  prove  that 
he  shared  the  ambition,  the  cruelty,  the  ferocity,  the  reckless- 
nees  of  human  life  and  suSerii^,  and  the  relentless  pursuit  of 
power  in  common  with  other  chieftains  of  his  age  and  country. 
Ugolino  was  overcome  and  Buffered  a  cruel  death  ;  his  family 
was  dispersed  and  his  memory  has  perhaps  been  blackened 
with  a  darker  colouring  to  excuse  the  severity  of  his  punish- 
ment; but  his  sons  who  naturally  followed  their  parent's 
fortune  were  scarcely  implicated  in  his  crimes  although  they 
shared  his  fote,  and  his  grandsons  though  not  children  were 
still  less  guilty ;  though  one  of  these  was  not  unstained  with 

•  ThemuinioTthii  tawoTitiUexin  ing  to   the  Oinlmdi  bmily.     (Vide 

ID  the  PlatM  ds'  C^nlini  on  tht  right  Tnnci,  Annili.) 

of  th«  arehmj  u  Ihc  ipeclBlor  looki  t  For  s  Ummlstion  of  thii  piuBge  of 

towudi  (hs  clock.     It!  fomur  Dime  the  Infenui  •««  Appcudix. 

KM"  £a  Tom  (Ule  AM*  vie,"  baloD^ 
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blood*.  Tho  archbishop  liad  public  and  private  vrongs  to 
revenge,  and  had  he  tkllen  bis  sacred  character  alone  mnld 
probably  have  procured  for  him  a  milder  destiny  f . 
While  these  transactions  n-ero  going  forward  at  Pisa  an  incident 
occurred  in  t'lorence  nhich  exemphfies  both  the  nuu- 
ncraud  difficulty  of  executing  justice  against  powerful 
nitiitCRs  in  those  turbulent  times  of  nominal  liberty  and  retl 
lii*nr«.  Totto  Mazzinghi  of  Cumpi  chief  of  a  ferocious  nice,  was 
condemned  for  murder  but  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold  a  rescue 
was  attempted  by  Corso  Donnti  at  the  head  of  a  numerouB  follow- 
ing :  before  this  could  be  accomjdished  the  Campana  sounded 
the  citizens  mn  to  tlieir  arms  and  horse  and  foot  rallied  round 
the  Podesta  crj'ing  aloud  for  justice ;  seeing  himself  so  sup- 
p)rted  this  magistrate  irameiLately  changed  the  nature  of  his 
sentence,  sucli  was  their  notion  of  liberty,  and  instead  of  the 
more  dignified  punishment  of  decapitAtion  onlered  Mazzinghi 
to  be  drawn  igiiominiuusly  through  the  public  streets  and  then 
hanged  like  «  common  malefiictor.  After  imposing  a  fine  on 
the  ringleaders  of  this  outrago  the  Podesta  Matt«o  da  Fogliano 
of  Reggio  dropped  all  further  proceedings  "  and  tea*  muck  com- 
nimideii  hij  every  bully,  a»  well  /or  (Ae  spirit  he  ditplayed  in 

*  Rin.  Villimi,  Lib.  rii.,  mp.  pi\i, —  Diuxlf  biu    UKd  a  pM>'i  lieeo»o   in 

Troiici   Aiinuli  Vixud.  —  IM   Roi^,  lirKrihin;  tbcm  u  innocent  childno. 

Diucrt.  ii°,  ji.  !)»,  >nd  li.,  p.  S73.-—  —  (Vidr  D»l  Dorgo,  Dincrt.  li.,  p. 

I)anailnf('ni<i,Cin.;(xxiii.    Rnnrioni.  40K  dcU' Jitaru  PimnB.)   In  "A^ 

III.  PiM.  Ub.  xi.,  pp.  G32,  et  wq—  mmta     HiiUrria    Pitanai"     (unno 

Sanlo.  Chran.  Piu.,  cup.  xliv.— fiuida  x\h.,  "  Srrip.  Bit.  ItaL")  mg  Icwn 

ili  Corraria,  totn.  jiiiv.,  p.  1194. — Scr.  "Tlnl   the   wrhMslop  mi  the    aid 

Ri-r.  Iwl.  Ghibeline  chicfi  &c.  with  Uitle  ind 

f  An  unknown   sDlhor   (qiioled    by  tin  took  tbe  public  pi1a«,  uid  look 

"      ■  -'  nud  Dul  Boiyo)  amet\i  tbat  Coiltil   Ugolino         '    " 


Ugolino  wu    lined    2U,0OI)  lin>  and 
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food  denied  to  him  aniil  the  flnc  >bould 

and  prinnen,  knd  pot  them  in  irant 

V>  paid :  bnt  thin  is  tcareely  cmiible 

and  piarded  them  in  the  public  pdacr 

and  if  tmc  does    not    dimiiiiih   tbe 

more  than  SO  dart  until  the  lower  of 

tbe  OuaUndi  of  the  aenn  itrceti  m 

gnndnn  Brigata  hul  lion-cirr  ura»- 

prepared  ;  and  then  plifcd  Ibem  in  tbe 

■initcd  Oiino  Scomigiani  oar  of  Vi<- 

Hi.l  priion  which  w«>Bftenrti.l.  cJled 
'  of  Fnimne:  "—Wo  here  take  le*Te 

eonu-i  (licnd.   >   >b«rt  time    before. 

which  completed  the  mptnte  between 

the  Utter  Hid  Connt  Lgolino,  »>  ih.t 

of  the  Chronicle  of  Bic«nlo  M«lc^'. 
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carrytng  tke  lentmee  into  exeeutum  at  for  hit  prudence  in  dt- 
cUning  to  brave  the  power  of  to  great  a  ettusen  at  Corto  DontOi 
bif  a  crimmal proteeutian  againtt  hit  pertori*." 

Another  law  of  this  period  eshibits  an  eiample  of  the  blind 
sereril;  of  pamshment  awarded  to  a  crime  which  was  becoming 
veiy  preralent  throughout  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  centoiy,  and 
which  IB  Florence  may  perhaps  have  been  encouiuged  by  the 
increasii^  amount  of  marriage  portions,  a  circumatance  which 
rendered  it  difficult  ibr  any  but  the  opulent  to  many  their 
daughters,  as  Dante  makes  Cacci^uida  lament  in  the  fifteenth 
canto  of  his  Paradise  f.  The  custom  of  concubinage  though 
not  strictly  moral  even  in  its  most  decent  aspect  and  which  i^ 
so  subversive  of  all  the  generally  received  principles  of  civi- 
lised society,  was  not  in  that  rough  age  visited  with  the  same 
indulgence  as  at  present;  population  in  those  times  was 
esteemed  the  strength  of  a  countiy,  and  as  this  pernicious 
habit  diminished  the  number  of  marriages  it  was  visited  with 
the  cruel  punishment  of  the  stake  and  die  fa^ot.  How  much 
of  this  severity  was  due  to  pure  morality  and  how  much  to 
the  cupidity  of  the  clei^  whose  fees  were  proportionally 
diminiriied,  no  documents  inform  us,  but  it  may  be  fairly  sup- 
posed that  each  had  its  peculiar  influence ;. 

Towards  the  b^inning  of  the  preceding  winter  some  warlike 
symptoms  began  to  appear  in  and  about  Arezzo  a  city  whose 
political  movements  were  closely  connected  with  the  welfare 
of  Florence  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  Ghibeline  faction 
in  that  neighbouiiiood ;  the  Ghibeline  Bishop  Guglielmino,  a 

*  Oio.  TQUoi,  op.  ciJT.,  Idb.  iii. — 9cip.  Amminto,  Lib.  iii.,  p.  167. 
■f-  Non  tutv*  Ducendo  mncor  pann 

Ia  fi^U  (d  Pidre,  <^i  il  tempo  e  U  dote 
Non  tbggiMi  qnJDti  e  qtundi  U  nuiun. 
A  (teugbtn's  birth  u  jet  initiird  no  for 
lulo  tbe  fither'a  h«n,  Int  igB  ud  dow'r 
Shoald  p«M  JDIt  meunn  on  lie  put  of  esrh. 
X  Sdp,  AnimiimtD,  Lib.  iii-,  p»  T68' 
TOL.  I.  Y 
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powerful  and  ambitaouB  prelate  more  fitted  for  tlie  nroid  dun 
the  Breviary,  had  snrprised  the  Btrot^hold  of  Saint  Cecilia  in 
the  contado  of  Siena  as  a  step  tovards  further  opentttona 
gainst  the  Guelphio  adminiBtration  of  that  8tal«,  vAaab  in 
1U83  had  imitated  Florence  in  the  formation  of  its  ezecatiTe 
government,  under  the  name  of  the  "Nitu  Governor*  and 
Dffenderi  of  the  eommxutity  and  people  of  Siena,"  or  aa  Hkej 
n-ere  I'ommonly  called  "TIte  Nine"*.  Pope  Honorius  IV.  itlio 
had  followed  the  politics  of  his  bmily  rather  than  those  of  the 
church  expired  in  April  l'J87  unregretted  by  the  Florentiiiea ; 
but  his  vaat  power  coupled  with  the  Neapolitan  monaich's 
captivity  and  the  long  vacancy  of  the  holy  see,  bad  inspiiited 
ilie  Ghibclines,  so  that  the  warlike  Bishop  of  Arezzo  with 
f^at  temporal  dominion  was  eager  for  any  movement,  and  Flo- 
rence deemed  it  expedient  to  renew  the  Guelphic  league  and 
increase  its  force  to  fifteen  hundred  horsemen.  Arezzo,  vAe- 
llier  leas  embittered  by  faction,  or  from  having  the  two  par- 
ties more  equnlly  balanced  in  public  opinion,  was  about  this 
epoch  governed  by  an  union  of  both  and  peace  awom  to 
between  them :  the  citizens  however  after  the  example  of 
Florence  and  Siena  were  not  disjxmed  to  sleep  over  their 
lilicrty  l)ut  rising  in  a  body  elected  a  man  of  Locca  as 
(Jovemor  under  the  simple  denomination  of  "  Prhr." 

This  officer  held  the  reins  vAth  a  determined  hand;  be 
Immbled  the  Pazzi  of  Val  d'Amo,  reduced  the  Ubertani,  and 
besieged  their  castles :  invested  the  Bishop  himself  in  bis 
stronghold  of  Civitella,  and  made  the  laws  respected  ereiy- 
where:  but  the  capture  of  Civitella  would  have  fallen  too 
liea\-ily  on  the  whole  aristocratic  body ;  wherefore  they  sus- 
pended all  privat«  quarrels  and  excited  a  mutiny  in  the 
investing  army  which  obliged  the  Prior  to  raise  the  eiege  and 
return  to  Arezzo ;  stilt  following  ap  their  blow  they  suddenly 
entered  that  city,  killed  this  worthy  ms^trate,  and  nsurped 

■  Ocl.  MilTolti,  Lib.  ui°,  Pute  ii",  p.  SO. 
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the  supreme  power,  with  the  usual  severities  of  deBth  end 
banishment*. 

Thus  left  to  themselves  their  old  quarrels  revived,  for  the 
Boblee  agreed  id  nothing  but  their  hatred  to  popular  goveni- 
ment;  the  Guelphs  after  the  example  of  Florence,  and  perbapH 
stimtdated  by  her  secret  councils,  attempted  to  overpower  the 
Ghibelinee  ;  bat  GugUelmlno  with  the  aid  of  his  kinsmen  the 
Pazzi,  the  Ubertini,  and  other  adherents,  drove  their  opponents 
from  the  town  and  remained  its  masters.  Two  parties  were 
thus  expelled,  that  of  the  murdered  Prior,  or  of  popular 
government,  and  that  of  the  Guelphic  nobles :  both  were  power- 
fol.  a  conunon  interest  united  them,  with  combined  forces  they 
captured  the  towns  of  Rondine  and  Monte  San  Savino,  and 
even  menaced  Arezzo  itself.  The  aid  of  Florence  was  solicited 
on  the  Btreogtb  of  former  friendship  and  a  common  hatred  of 
Ghibelinism ;  they  maintained  that  her  true  policy  was  to 
establish  a  Guelphic  government  in  Arezzo,  and  more  especially 
to  prevent  their  constant  enemies  the  Pazzi  and  Ubaldini 
from  becoming  paramount  in  that  slate  which  would  inevitably 
h^tpen  if  now  allowed  to  consolidate  their  power.  Although 
the  Florentines  ever  olive  to  the  dangers  of  a  Ghibeline 
ascendancy  were  predisposed  to  the  task,  there  is  BtiU  reason 
to  believe  tiiat  both  entreaties  and  menaces  were  first  tried 
vrithoot  effect  in  behalf  of  the  exiles  but  the  bishop  exaspe- 
rated at  the  recapture  of  Saint  Cecilia  to  which  Florence  had 
mainly  oontrihuted  rejected  every  proposal.  Five  hundred 
men-at-arms  were  therefore  sent  to  their  assistance  and  the 
whole  strength  of  the  League  was  promised,  but  coupled  with 
a  atiputation  that  no  peace  should  be  made  without  the  consent 
of  Florence  and  the  Guelphic  confederation!. 

War,  thus  ready  to  break  out  between  these  two  states, 

•  Leoo.  Atetjno,  Ub.  iii°,  Dino  Cmm-  Ij«m.  Arelioo,  Lib.  iii°,  p.  55.— Dino 
pagDi,  lib.  1*.  Compigai,  Lib.  i°,  p.  G.— -Sdp.  Aoioii- 

f  GioT.  Tilluii,  <sp.  exi..  Lib.  tu". —    nto.  Lib.  iii",  p.  1 67. 
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exhibited  a  more  &vourable  aspect  to  the  Gbibelines ;  the  Im- 
perial  Vicar  Prezzivalle  dal  Fiesco  of  Genoa,  chaplain 
and  favourite  of  Pope  Honoriua  lY.,  nss  through  his 
influence  appointed  to  that  office  tvo  years  before  and  vainly 
endeavoured  to  reestablish  the  emperor's  ancient  rights  in 
Tuscany :  at  Florence  his  pretensions  were  haughtily  lepelled, 
nor  did  he  then  succeed  better  at  Arezzo,  where  the  Guelphs 
rejected  him  as  an  imperialist,  and  the  Ghibelines  from  a  par- 
ticular dislike  to  his  Guelphic  family  and  nation.  He  iras  noir 
however  invited  to  Arezzo  and  soon  joined  the  bishop  with  some 
troops  and  all  the  imperial  influence :  to  this  was  added  the  im- 
plied bivour  of  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  whose  opinions  were  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  Ghibeline. 

In  FebruaTj  1387  Gugliclmino  opened  the  campa^  by 
desultory  inroads  on  the  Sencse  and  Florentine  territoriee, 
strengthening  himself  by  close  alliances  with  all  the  Tuscan 
Gbibelines  that  ventured  to  declare  themselves :  he  governed 
Arezzo  despotically,  drew  succours  from  liomagna  La  Marca 
and  Spoleto.  drove  the  Guelphs  from  Chusi  and  triumphed 
over  a  great  portion  of  Tuscany  •,  Florence  perceived  the 
coming  storm  and  instantly  prepared  to  meet  it ;  feeling  the 
need  of  a  vigorous  effort  they  assembled  the  finest  ajmy  that 
had  ever  left  their  state  since  the  return  of  the  Guelphic 
faction  and  determined  to  make  war  in  the  enemy's  countiy. 
The  confederates  had  about  three  thousand  horse  and  twelve 
thousand  foot,  all,  according  to  some  writers,  under  command 
of  Rinuccio  Famese,  general  of  the  league ;  eight  hundred 
men-at  arms  led  by  the  Podesla  Foseracco  of  Lodi  were  com- 
posed of  the  "  CavallaU,"  or  train-bands  of  Florence,  in  which 
every  opulent  citizen  enrolled  himself,  clothed,  armed,  and 
mounted  at  his  own  expense. 
Ton'ards  the  end  of  May  1  ii88  war  was  formally  declared 
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anBinst  Arezzo  by  dispk^g  the  republicoo  stand&rd  on  the 
abbe;  of  Ripoli  for  eight  days  previous  to  Uking  the  field ;  and 
this,  says  Villcmi,  "  was  tlie  custom  of  the  Florentines  in  those 
days  through  a  lordly  pride  and  greatness  of  mind,  for  they 
wished  that  their  issuing  forth  to  war  might  be  made  known  to 
their  enemiee  and  all  the  world." 

In  the  beginning  of  June  the  confederates  invaded  Arezzo 
and  being  too  strong  for  any  opposition  soon  reduced  about 
forty  places  in  the  Val  d'Ambra  with  the  asnal  devastations  : 
Laterino  alone  withstood  them  for  eight  days  but  finally  sur- 
rendered at  discretion  through  the  treachery  of  Lupo  degli 
Uberti  the  governor  while  Guglielmino,  a  prince  of  the  empire 
in  his  quality  of  bishop,  and  the  most  powerful  prelate  of  Italy 
remcined  in  Arezzo,  not  being  strong  enough  to  take  the  field 
^^nst  them.  The  allies  soon  appeared  before  that  city  and 
aoooiding  to  the  prevalent  manners  insulted  the  Aretines  by 
oelebtating  the  usual  Florentine  game  of  the  "Polio"  on 
8«iit  John's  day  under  their  very  gates ;  by  cutting  down  their 
great  elm  tree  which  it  was  then  the  custom  to  preserve  outside 
the  walls  of  tovms  and  cities  as  a  spot  of  recreation  for  the 
inh^tants,  and  by  amusing  themselves  in  other  peaceful 
diversions  as  if  no  enemy  were  at  hand.  Arezzo  however  was 
too  strong  for  a  sudden  assault  and  after  a  while  all  the  forces 
but  tboee  of  Siena  returned  in  triiunph  to  Florence,  the  latter 
commanded  by  Rinucdo  Famese  moving  bj  Val-di-Chiana 
^tere  two  of  the  enemy's  captuns  Buonconte  da  Montefeltn 
and  Gi^lielmo  de'  Pazzi,  undertook  with  two  hundred  men-at- 
arms  and  two  thousand  in&ntiy  to  discomfit  them  :  this  was 
accomplished  by  an  ambuscade  at  the  Pieve  del  Toppo  when 
three  hundred  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Siena  were  killed  or 
taken;  and  the  loss  was  more  aggravated  by  the  death  of 
Fameee  himself,  one  of  the  best  commanders  of  the  day 
althoi^  here  out-generalled  *. 

*  O.  raiaoi  B^  tkat  Count  Aleamdtr  of  Bmtna  n*  U  thii  tine  dp- 
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As  an  example  of  the  public  spirit  in  theee  wais  it  vmj  be 
mentioned  that  a  citizen  of  Siena  named  Lano,  idio  had 
esp^ded  all  his  proper^  in  order  to  appear  vith  some  diatiiic- 
tion  in  the  confederate  camp,  having  the  pover  of  saving  him- 
self in  this  encoonter  chose  rather  to  die  in  the  ranks  tiwi 
return  poor  and  dishonoured  to  his  native  dtjr  and  feU  in  a 
desperate  attack  which  he  made  singly  againtt  the  victOfS  *. 

This  defeat,  which  was  soon  followed  by  the  death  of  Ugolino 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Pisan  Gnelphs,  gave  fresh  spirit  to 
their  adversaries  whose  fociion,  identified  with  that  of  the 
emperors,  by  a  curious  anomaly  now  prospered  under  the 
auspices  of  two  powerful  bishops,  while  the  pope  himself  m> 
imagined  to  be  secretly  attached  to  it ;  so  much  had  the  origiiid 
source  of  these  party  names  ceased  to  influence  them  vriule 
the  angiy  spirit  still  remained  active  and  unmitigated. 

Notwithstanding  their  powerful  le(^e  the  probable  mumi 
of  Pisa  and  Arezzo  discompoeed  the  Florentines,  fiir  yuUDg 
Charles  of  Naples  still  occupied  the  prisons  of  Arogon  and  both 
pope  and  emperor  were  supposed  to  be  entirely  agunst  them : 
nevertheless  they  showed  a  bold  countenance,  and  granted  the 
amhassadoiB  of  Lucca  and  Nino,  or  Ugolino  Viaconti,  a  hundred 
men-at-arms,  while  they  interdicted  all  communication  with 
Pisa,  commanding  every  Florentine  sulgect  to  leave  that  dty 
within  eight  days.  Lucca  lost  no  time  about  commendug  opera- 
tions and  in  Angoet  took  Asciano  only  three  miles  from  Pisa, 
the  latter  being  too  unsettled  to  prevent  ita  sorrender.  The 
Florentines  ibllowed  this  up  by  defeating  a  reenforoement  of 
two  hundred  horse  coming  &om  the  Maremma  under  the  Con- 
ticino  d'  Ilci  of  that  country  who  with  most  <tf  his  people  was 

tiin   af  the    Lo^e   uiil    MkUrolIi,  *  Oiov.  Villui,  Lib.  (iL,  cafi.  en.— 

prabablT  irith  tnitli,  thai  Funen  tu  Leon.  Arelino,  Lib.  iii".— JSdp.  Ammi- 

lokder  of  llie   ScncH   ud  tbat   tbe  nto,  Lib.  iii°,  p.  170. — ng(iotti,SM. 

botlle  «u   iMt  bj  the  tracherj  of  Tnc,   toL  iij°,  p.  1G9.— -Ori.  llib- 

Nello  di  Piclro  of  Sieni  who  fled  lolti,  Lib.iii°,  PuM  u',p.5l. 
cirlj  with  hi<  mcu. 
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xoade  prisoner  after  a  bloody  conflict,  an  exploit  considered  of 
such  consequence  that  the  captured  banners  were  hung  up  in 
the  principal  churches  and  the  constable  Bernardo  da  Kieti  who 
Gommanded  the  Florentines  ma  dubbed  a  knight  and  other- 
wise distinguished.  Nor  was  Arezzo  inactive ;  for  the  Guelphs 
having  incited  the  inhabitants  of  Corciano,  a  town  in  that 
contado  to  revolt  in  favour  of  Florence  the  former  rapidly 
assembled  an  army  for  its  recapture  while  the  latter  felt  its 
own  reputation  equally  involved  in  its  preservation.  This  was 
an  afibir  of  time,  wherefore  only  about  a  thousand  cavalry  and 
four  thousand  infantiy  assembled  of  which  about  two  hundred 
and  fifity  were  paid  troops,  the  remainder  being  the  regular 
battalions  of  independent  citizens.  In  this  expedition  was  first 
unfurled  the  royal  banner  bestowed  on  the  Republic  by  Charles 
of  Ai\]ou,  an  honour  which  the  Florentines  prized  so  much  that 
thfi^  gave  it  in  charge  to  one  of  their  most  distinguished  citizens 
Berto  de*  Frescobaldi,  and  it  ever  after  was  borne  as  a  standard 
of  supreme  dignity.  Corciano  being  now  closely  pressed  the 
Florentines  hurried  on  to  its  reUef,  and  the  Aretines  unwilling 
to  hazard  a  night  assault  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  an 
enemy  retreated  to  Arezzo,  but  to  save  themselves  from  the 
imputation  of  a  shameful  flight  defied  their  adversaries  to  a 
pitched  battle :  the  Florentine  general  accepting  this  took  up 
a  position  near  Laterina  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amo  about 
ten  miles  from  Arezzo  in  expectation  of  their  arrival :  he  did 
not  wait  long,  for  the  enemy  was  soon  observed  to  occupy  a 
piece  of  rising  ground  on  the  opposite  bank,  the  river  being  so 
dry  that  neither  cavalry  nor  infAntiy  could  have  found  much 
difficulty  in  crossing,  but  as  the  Ghibeline  force  was  composed 
of  seven  hundred  men-at-arms  and  eight  thousand  foot,  the 
Florentine  spared  his  troops  a  double  fatigue  in  passing  the 
river,  moimting  the  hill,  and  going  breathless  into  action: 
wherefore  challenging  his  antagonist  to  descend  and  fight  on 
equal  terms  he  was  answered  by  the  wary  Ghibeline  who  had 
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been  busily  reooimoitreiiig,  that  it  was  not  his  custom  to  chooM 
a  position  at  the  pleasure  of  an  enemy,  and  the  latter  returned 
to  Arezzo  with  what  in  those  days  was  considered  little  honour. 
After  remaining  under  arms  until  nightfall  the  Florentine  anny 
pursued  its  march,  and  with  the  capture  of  some  towns  and 
much  additional  injuiy  to  the  country,  finaUy  arriyed  at  Flo- 
rence. But  scarcely  had  they  withdrawn  when  wild  Ghibeline 
bands  from  Arezzo  and  the  Casentino  poured  into  the  plains 
and  ravaged  all  the  country  as  fjEur  as  Sieve  within  ten  miles  of 
the  capital :  thus  went  the  war,  the  peasantry  suffering  equally 
from  friend  and  foe ;  for  the  Masnadieri  of  either  host  main- 
tained a  tolerable  impartiality  in  their  inflictions,  and  neither 
mercy  nor  discipline  were  their  peculiar  attributes  *. 

The  year  1288  finished  by  a  tremendous  flood  which  over- 
flowed great  part  of  Florence,  demolished  the  palaces  of  the 
Spiui  and  Gianfigliazzi  with  many  other  houses,  and  devas- 
tating much  of  the  contado  made  a  melancholy  termination  to 
the  calamities  of  war :  this  was  the  fourth  of  such  sweeping 
visitations  in  less  than  twenty  years,  alternating  with  con- 
flagrations of  a  more  destructive  nature,  which  coupled  with  a 
new  attempt  to  register  property  for  increased  tascation  threw 
a  general  gloom  over  the  community. 

The  new  year  began  as  the  last  had  terminated  with 
universal  war,  Florence  being  the  great  centre  of  hos- 
tile movement:  in  conjunction  with  Siena  she  op- 
posed the  Aretiues  in  the  south,  and  assisted  by  Lucca  fought 
Pisa  in  the  west :  the  new  Podesta  Ugolino  de'  Rossi  of  Parma 
had  much  upon  his  hands,  for  the  whole  country  was  in  arms 
and  the  fortune  of  war  various  and  fluctuating.  There  were 
many  Ghibeline  families  at  Florence,  and  it  may  be  imagined 
that  in  the  surrounding  tumult  and  the  prosperous  state  of 

*  Qio.  YilUni,  Lib.  viL,  cap.  cxxii.     — Sim.  delU  Tom,  AninlL— Miumtori, 
cxxiii.  cxziy. — Leon.   Aretino,   Lib.     Annali,  1288,  1289. 
iii^ — Sdp.  Ammirmto.  Lib.  ill**,  p.  173. 
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their  facdon  beTond  the  mJls  thej  were  not  uuconcemed 
spectatois  within ;  the  Guelpha  were  so  well  aware  of  this,  that 
when  the  Arelinss  at  the  beginning  of  March  invaded  them, 
carrying  fire  and  sword  ahnoat  to  the  gates,  they  did  it  with 
impunity;  for  the  citizens  were  a&aid  of  internal  tumults 
if  they  issued  out  te  chastise  an  enemy  whom  they  suspected 
of  iiaring  a  secret  correspondence  within.  A  rigid  investiga- 
tion ifaa  consequently  instituted  into  the  conduct  of  all  Ghi- 
belioee  and  the  most  suspicious  banished:  active  prepare- 
tioDB  for  a  vigorous  war&re  were  made  by  all  parties,  the 
Pisan  army  being  commanded  by  Count  Guido  of  Uontefeltro 
a  chief  who  after  his  gallant  conduct  in  Bomagna  had  been 
bsniBhed  by  the  late  pope,  but  now  broke  eveiy  restriction  and 
with  all  his  fanuly  was  excommunicated ;  the  anathema  includ- 
ing even  the  city  of  Pisa  itself. 

In  November  1288  Prince  Charles  of  Ai^ou  received  his 
lUwrty,  the  conditions  of  which  had  been  loi^  under  dis- 
cossion  but  nijected  as  too  severe  by  the  late  pontiff:  the 
ffiigmng  pops  Nicholas  IV.  who  in  coqjuncdon  vrith  Edward 
I.  interested  himself  like  his  predecessor  about  the  prince's 
freedom  had  better  success.  The  principal  artides  were  that 
Charles  of  Anjou  should  move  the  French  king's  brother 
Charies  of  Valois  to  renounce  all  claims  on  the  kingdom  of 
Ar^on,  which  bad  been  given  to  him  by  Pope  Martin  IV. 
when  be  eioommunicated  Pedro :  to  leave  James  brother  of 
Alphonso  in  quiet  possession  of  Sicily,  pay  thirty  thousand 
marks  of  silver,  and  deliver  up  his  three  sons  with  sixty 
Proveofal  nobles  as  hostages,  and  if  he  failed  in  the  first 
condition  he  was  to  return  in  a  year  and  be  again  a 
prisoner*. 

His  cousin  of  Valois  would  not  consent  to  any  such  compro- 

*  M»ri«D«,  Hilt,    de    E>p*g2»,   Lib.  idm    at    then    conditiona    and   tlio 

xi*.,  p.  614,  lud  Oiev.  Villtoi,  Lib.  former  uwna   that    the  pope  diatp- 

Tii.,  ctf.  CXI*.,  mj  that  thiea  j-ean  proTsd  of  the  whole  Iteatj  ai  faanag 

ma  tha  time  allowed  for  the  perfoim-  been  concluded  without  hia  unction 
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mise  of  his  rights,  and  Nicholas  like  Honorius  ^^as  much  too 
sagacious  to  allow  the  Sicilian  article  to  remain ;  even  James 
urged  his  hrother  of  Aragon  not  to  ccmsider  him  as  he  coqU 
take  good  care  of  himself,  wherefore  that  article  was  expunged 
from  the  treaty.  Charles  passed  through  Florence  where  he  was 
received  with  marked  distinction  in  May  1289  and  after  three 
days  proceeded  towards  Eome  with  a  weak  escort;  but  the 
Florentines  hearing  that  the  people  of  Arezzo  intended  to 
waylay  him,  quickly  assembled  three  thousand  infantry  and 
eight  hundred  men-at-arms,  overtook  him  on  his  road  and 
escorted  him  safely  to  Bricola  on  the  confines  of  Orvieto  and 
Siena.  For  this  service  permission  was  asked  to  carry  his 
banner  at  the  head  of  their  armies  as  they  had  already  dona, 
and  for  one  of  his  nobles  as  their  general ;  both  requests  were 
granted  and  Americ  de  Narbonne  a  young  man  of  distinguished 
rank  was  appointed  to  that  office.  Charles  continued  his  jour- 
ney to  the  papal  court  then  held  at  Rieti  where  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  May  he  was  crowned  King  of  Sicily  Puglia  and  Jeru- 
salem, and  reinstated  in  all  his  father  s  rights ;  for  Nicholas 
although  at  heart  a  Ghibeline  knew  too  well  the  value  of  a 
prince  who  acknowledged  the  pontiff  as  his  liege  lord  and  held 
his  dominions  only  by  permission  of  the  church.  By  the  same 
authority  was  he  absolved  from  all  his  oaths  to  Alphonso,  who 
with  James  of  Sicily  was  excommunicated,  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical tenths  granted  to  Charles  for  three  years  to  recover  that 
island.  James  in  order  to  keep  the  war  out  of  Sicily  attacked 
Calabria  but  unsuccessfully,  then  besieged  Gaeta  where  he  was 
hemmed  in  by  Charles,  and  so  embarrassed  that  had  not  ambas- 
sadors from  England  and  Aragon  arrived  on  a  mission  of  peace 
he  could  have  scarcely  escaped. 

By  the  King  of  England's  mediation  a  truce  was  concluded 

and  therefore  annulled  it  altogether.  tranBlation  of  the  original  articles 
I  have  followed  Muratori  and  Gian-  from  RTiner.  (Acta.  Pabl.  Angl.| 
none  especially  the  latter,  who  givei  a    pp.  149,  150.) 
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for  two  yean  to  tlie  great  discompOBore  of  the  Count  of  Artois 
who  had  govenied  Naples  during  Gharles'H  captinl;  and  now 
with  seTenl  other  French  barons  quitted  him  in  disgust  as  a 
man  who  would  never  do  anything  worthy  of  record,  Cbarles 
DOTerdielese  governed  bis  kingdom  in  comparative  peace  and 
mdom;  encouraged  arts  and  learning,  and  gained  more 
real  glory  than  bis  stem  and  relentless  aire  with  all  his 
nctories*. 

After  this  monarch's  departure  Florence  assembled  all  her 
legions ;  as  the  great  Guelphic  fiunilies  whose  influence  had 
b^un  the  war  were  still  eager  for  its  cootinuaQce  ;  but  many 
of  the  more  peaceable  citizens,  being  aa  doubtful  of  its  justice 
«  they  were  jealous  of  its  authors,  held  contrary  opinions : 
Gnglielmino  on  the  other  hand  foresaw  that  the  ensuing  cam- 
pugD  would  endanger  his  own  possessions  and  wished  to 
n^Dtiate ;  he  was  disposed  to  abandon  Arezzo  and  give  some 
of  his  principal  towns  in  pledge  to  the  Florentines  on  having 
an  annuity  secured  to  bjm  of  three  thousand  florins  in  lieu  of 
tbdr  rerenae.  But  we  are  informed  by  Dino  Compagni  that 
thea«  was  at  this  moment  a  good  deal  of  dissension  amongst 
ibe  Florentine  priors,  of  whom  he  was  one ;  some  wished  to 
treat,  some  not ;  while  others  were  anxious  to  avoid  the  certain 
DELsery  of  war :  it  was  at  last  decided  to  accept  the  profiered 
garrisons  but  not  dismantto  them :  Prior  Dino  di  Giovanni  a 
ditazeD  of  great  influence  was  accordingly  intrusted  with  fiiU 
powers  to  treat  and  immediately  dispatched  Messer  Durazzo,  a 
lately  dubbed  kn^ht;  ta  secure  the  most  favourable  conditions 
6om  Ouglielmino.  This  prelate  now  wavered,  feeling  that  his 
negolialiDg  alone  might  be  considered  as  treachery ;  wherefore 
assembling  hie  aupporteis  of  the  Pazzi,  Ubaldini,  Tarlati,  and 

r  Oio.  Tillini,  Ijb.  tIL,  cap.  atai^  tdI.    ix.,  cup.  ii.,    iJb.    ud. — Scip. 

rzzT.,  ud  cxzx. — SimoDe  drill  Ton,  AminintA,  Lib.  iii°,  p.    176 — Leon. 

AnodL — HaiBtDil,   Aniuli,   128&-!l  Aredno,  Lib.  iii°. — BouiuMgiii,  Stnru 

SStor.  Civile  di  Kapoli,  Florcntin*,  Lib.  i°,  p.  91. 
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Other  powerful  fiBunilies,  with  Bonconte  di  Montefeltro  brother 
to  the  Pisan  general,  besides  many  barons  of  Spoleto  and  La 
Marca,  he  advised  them  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Florence 
declaring  that  he  could  not  risk  Bibbiena,  which  if  they  did  not 
reinforce  he  would  make  his  own  terms.  These  suspicions  words 
filled  them  with  doubt  and  anger  both  of  which  would  however 
soon  have  been  allayed  by  assassinating  the  bishop  if  his  kins- 
man Guglielmo  de'  Pazzi  had  not  opposed  it :  Pazzi  ingenuously 
declared  that  he  could  have  been  well  contented  had  the  thing 
been  done  without  his  knowledge,  but  being  once  consulted  he 
would  never  consent  to  the  shedding  of  his  own  blood ! 

Intelligence  of  these  events  having  reached  Florence  an 
immediate  invasion  was  the  result,  but  the  precise  point  of 
attack  remained  undecided  imtil  put  to  the  ballot,  when  an 
inroad  on  the  province  of  Casentino  carried  the  greater  number 
of  sui&ages. 

The  new  royal  banner  was  now  intrusted  to  Gherardo  Ven- 
traia  de*  Tomaquinci,  and  the  republican  standard  hoisted  as 
before  upon  the  towers  of  Ripoli  Abbey  with  the  apparent 
intention  of  penetrating  into  the  Aretine  state  by  Incisa  and 
the  upper  Valdamo.  The  army  under  Narbonne  marched  on  the 
2nd  of  June,  but  instead  of  following  up  the  river-line  suddenly 
crossed  it,  moving  by  Ponte  a  Sieve  and  the  mountain  roads, 
though  with  considerable  danger,  and  after  mustering  on  Monte 
a  Pruno  halted  near  Poppi  on  the  high  road  to  Bibbiena.  The 
combined  forces  amounted  to  nineteen  hundred  men-at-arms 
and  eight  thousand  in&ntry,  all  old  soldiers  and  equal  to  any 
warlike  enterprise  :  amongst  them  were  a  himdred  Bolognese 
knights  and  the  young  Ghibeline  chief  Maghinardo  da  Susinana 
with  all  his  followers,  who  notwithstanding  his  adverse  faction 
had  attached  himself  to  the  Florentines  from  gratitude,  for 
their  honest  administration  of  his  domains  while  a  minor  under 
their  guardianship*. 

•  Gio.  VULuu,  Lib.  yIL,  cap.  cxUi. 
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The  possessions  of  their  old  enem;  Count  Guido  Novello, 
DOW  Podeeta  of  Arezzo,  were  the  first  to  feel  the  Florentine 
brand ;  all  this  green  and  beoutifiit  district  with  its  gushing 
Btreaios  and  woods  and  breezy  hills  now  lay  at  their  mercj ;  and 
Bibbiena  mast  soon  have  Burresdered  if  the  Aretiue  forces  had 
not  rapidly  advanced  to  ita  relief.  The  relative  strength  of 
these  armies  is  variously  stated ;  the  Ghibelines  do  not  appear 
to  have 'assembled  more  than  nine  hundred  men-at-arms  and 
dgbt  thousand  foot;  but  flushed  with  last  year's  victory  and 
confident  in  the  skiU  of  their  generals'  and  their  soldiers' 
valour,  they  taunted  the  Florentines  with  paying  a  womanish 
regard  to  personal  appearance  rather  than  to  the  manly  occupa- 
tion of  polishing  their  arms,  and  scoffingly  dared  them  to  the 
combat*. 

The  two  armies  met  on  the  plain  of  Campaldino  in  the 
district  of  Certomondo  just  under  the  walled  town  or  "  CmuUo" 
of  Poppi  and  not  far  from  Bibbiena.  The  confederates  were 
drawn  up  in  four  divisions  of  unequal  strength;  the  front  was 
composed  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  kni^ts  called  " Fedilcri" 
who  nnder  V^ri  de'  Ceichi  were  destined  either  to  give  or 
receive  the  first  assault ;  these  were  supported  on  each  flank 
by  croes-bowmen  and  heavy  armed  foot  carrying  long  and 
slender  lances,  and  marshalled  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  the 
centre  of  which  was  a  compact  body  of  chosen  infantry  and 
men-at-anns.  The  second  line  vrascalled  the  "  Heavy  Divmon" 


Ufa  Ihen  wen  10,000  infintry.  All 
lulhon  tgne  in  tti<  intcnor  nuintwn 
of  the  Areline  »nnj;  but  LeonsnJo 
loved  Sdp.  Amminto'i  tat«ment  oT  Amino  miikct  Ihcir  cstrIi;  900,  oth« 
the  conredenle  rone  in  tbii  cmm|Mi|rn,  lathon  800  men.  Huthionni  di 
t  muitsnd  od  Uonle  k  Prilno;  but  Coppo  Stelina  mugnifie)  tbe  (am  of 
Dino  Compagni  one  of  the  prion,  who  bolh  botU,  tbe  Flonntinn  M  SB09 
write*  u  ir  he  were  prewnt  in  the  bane  and  9500  Toot ;  tbe  AntiDei  to 
bUtle,  ud  Giov.  VilliDi  uolber  co-  1700  bone  and  9900  foot.  (Vids 
iixL,  Lib.  iii".,  p.  -17.) 
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and  arrayed  at  a  short  distance  in  rear  of  the  Feditori  to 
support  their  advance  or  cover  their  retreat ;  and  behind  all 
stood  a  third  line  where  the  baggage  under  a  sufficient  goard 
was  80  arranged  as  to  constitute  a  sort  of  defensive  work  behind 
which  the  front  divisions  might  retreat  and  reform  their  line. 
Apart  ^m  these  three  divisions  was  a  reserve  of  two  hundred 
men-at-arms  and  a  strong  body  of  Lucchese  and  Pistoian 
infantry  under  the  famous  Corso  Donati,  then  Podesti  of 
Pistoia,  who  had  orders  not  to  stir  from  his  post  without  orderB 
from  the  general  on  pain  of  death. 

The  Aretines  made  a  similar  disposition  of  their  troope,  but 
put  three  hundred  horsemen  in  their  line  of  skirmisheiB  and 
amongst  them  twelve  knights  of  great  prowess  whom  they 
called  their  Paladins.  Thus  marshalled,  both  armies  awaited  the 
signal  of  battle,  "  Narbonne"  **  Cavaliers"  being  the  Guelphic 
cry  and  "San  Donato"  the  rallying  word  of  their  enemies. 
Almeric  used  few  expressions  of  encouragement  further  than 
reminding  his  men  that  in  front  were  the  same  Ghibelines 
whom  they  had  so  often  overcome ;  but  Messer  Barone  de' 
Mangiadori  of  Samminiato,  a  veteran  soldier,  thus  addressed  the 
men-at-arms.  *'  Gentlemen,  in  our  Tuscan  battles  it  was  once 
**  the  custom  to  seize  on  victory  by  an  impetuous  onset,  they 
*'  lasted  but  a  brief  space  and  few  were  killed,  for  it  was 
**  not  then  usual  to  shed  much  blood :  now  these  things  are 
*'  changed  and  victory  is  secured  by  remaining  steady  in  our 
*'  ranks ;  wherefore  I  advise  you  to  stand  firm  and  let  your 
"  adversaries  begin  this  day's  attack."  On  the  other  side  die 
bishop,  who  commanded  in  person  and  was  probably  forced 
into  the  field  by  the  suspicions  of  his  colleagues,  made  a  long 
encouraging  harangue,  urging  the  Aretines  to  remember  their 
ancient  greatness  and  fight  gallantly  for  their  own  glory  and 
the  imperial  cause  *.    The  Senese  still  burned  with  the  shame 

*  The  Bishop  was  bo  short  sighted  that  he  asked,  '*  What  fohUe  leoO  if  Aat 
before  met*'    **  The  Florentine  bucklers^''  was  the  answer. 
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of  their  late  discomfiture ;  Almeho  de  Narboime  wbs  indig- 
nant at  the  recent  insult  to  liia  king ;  and  the  bishop's  life, 
honour,  and  estate;  all  depended  on  that  day's  combat.  It 
KM  like  most  of  these  conflicts,  a  battle  of  individual  courage 
and  almost  personal  hatred,  therefore  the  more  deadly;  the 
mere  frenzy  of  internal  'war :  the  chiefs  of  either  army  were 
well  known  to  eachotber;  many  of  the  soldiers  must  have 
been  intimate;  tbeyepoke  the  same  language,  professed  the 
Mune  faith,  were  alike  in  manners  customs  and  country ;  con- 
nected- by  ties  of  kindred  and  commerce;  eren  choosing 
their  goremorB  from  amon^  each  other,  and  only  divided  by 
a  spirit  of  discord  whose  source  had  loi^  vanished,  whose 
cziBtence  was  desolation,  and  whose  object  «aa  incompre-' 
hensible. 

Both  armies  now  only  awaited  the  signal,  the  trumpets  blew 
a  charge,  and  their  brazen  notes  reverberated  from  rank  to 
tank  until  the  air  was  filled  with  the  warlike  clangour :  the 
Aretines  sprung  boldly  forward  ;  the  Guelphs  stood  firm 
fierce  and  resolute :  the  former  chained  so  vigorously  that  the 
Goelphic  Feditori  were  driven  back  and  recoiled  on  their 
second  line :  knighthood  was  bestowed  on  both  sides,  the  battle 
now  became  rou^h ;  the  Guelphic  Foditori  rallied  and  the  sup- 
portii^  wings  closed  round  their  antagonists  ;  but  the  bishop 
and  hia  chiefs  pushedfiercely  forward  and  the  Ghibeline  knights, 
flushed  with  success  by  a  vigorous  charge,  broke  boldly  through 
the  Guelphic  infantiy ;  the  dust  now  rose  in  one  dense  mass 
dimming  the  light  of  day,  and  beneath  this  murky  cloud,  amidst 
the  storm  of  battle  many  Ghibeline  soldiers  crawled  under  the 
boraes'  bellies  and  with  long  sharp  knives  ripped  them  asunder ; 
diversknightawere  thus  treacherously  unhorsed,  and  the  day  for 
a  while  went  hard  with  Florence  :  her  second  line  was  borne 
back  on  the  third  and  the  shouting  Ghibelines  were  pressing 
on  bravely  though  carelessly,  as  being  assured  of  the  vic- 
toiy.    At  tills  crisis  Coiso  Donatl  who  bound  by  the  rigid 
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orders  of  his  chief  had  remained  an  impatient  spectator  of  the 
fight,  could  no  longer  contain  himself.  "What!  Soldiers," he 
exclaimed,  "  are  we  to  look  thus  tamely  on  in  order  to  relate 
'*  the  accidents  of  this  day's  hattle  to  the  Priors  of  Florence 
"  after  our  comrades  have  perished,  or  must  I  risk  my  head 
*'  for  the  safety  and  honour  of  the  army  ?  Bather  let  us  chaiigB 
"  bravely,  and  if  we  fail,  why  then  let  us  die  gloriously  with 
''  our  companions  like  valiant  men  and  in  the  thickest  of  the 
"  fight :  but  if ,  as  I  hope,  God  gives  us  the  victory,  let  who 
"  will  come  to  Pistoia  for  my  head."  So  saying,  with  his  two 
hundred  knights  he  dashed  deep  into  the  enemy *s  flank  and 
lieing  rapidly  followed  by  his  own  infantry  ere  that  of  the 
Ghibolines  could  support  their  horse,  he  checked  the  enemy^s 
onset  and  rallied  the  Guclphic  legions.  The  bishop  ordered 
up  his  reserve  under  Count  Guido  Novello  who  first  delayed, 
and  afterwards  fied  when  he  saw  the  Ghibelines  baffled  and 
retreating.  The  gallant  bishop  tried  hard  to  rally  his  followers 
but  in  vain,  the  day  was  lost :  so  seeing  his  men  falling  on 
every  side  he  charged  madly  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight 
when  he  could  easily  have  escaped,  and  died  like  a  soldier. 
Guglielmo  fell  nobly  by  his  side;  Buonconte  and  Lotto  da 
Moutefeltro  were  also  slain  with  other  chiefs  of  noto;  many 
Guelphs  had  not  even  come  into  action  until  the  rout  began, 
and  the  Ghibelines  overcome  by  superior  numbers  lost  the  day 
through  the  cowardice  of  Guido  Novello  and  the  skill  and 
courage  of  Corso  Donati. 

Tlie  carnage  was  great  in  battle,  greater  in  the  pursuit ;  the 
peasantry,  plundered  by  both  sides,  had  no  pity  on  the  losers, 
and  seventeen  hundred  Ghibeline  soldiers  lay  bleeding  in  the 
green  woods  and  valleys  of  the  Casentino.  Many  Guelphs 
were  wounded,  but  few  kiUcd,  and  had  they  promptly  marched 
on  Arezzo  the  war  might  have  been  finished  by  its  capture ; 
but  delay  gave  time  for  preparation,  and  the  Aretines  proved 
as  they  did  after  the  battle  of  Monteaperto,  that  there  vrais  still 
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Spirit  cuuiiuh  i«'ft    to   (I'Ttml   tlirir  citv  v,li<n  cvt.iTthiiijf  b;i'l 
perished  in  tln'  iicl-l  ■-. 

The  immediate  elYect  of  this  victory  was  the  surrender  of 
Bibbiena  Civitella,  Roudine  and  many  other  strongholds,  and 
a  wider  range  for  plunder  devastation  and  bloodshed :  eight  days 
were  thus  wasted  against  the  express  orders  of  the  Florentine 
goremment  which  directed  an  immediate  march  on  Arezzo,  and 
when  that  city  was  at  last  inycsted  the  army  found  an  ill- 
fortified  place,  but  brave  defenders,  all  under  the  conmiand  of 
Tarlato  a  chief  of  spirit  and  ability  who  now  governed  the 
Aretines.  Twenty  days  did  they  remain  before  Arezzo,  wasting 
the  oountiy  round  and  continually  insultbig  the  people ;  thirty 
deed  aases  with  mitres  on  their  heads  were  thrown  in  derision 
OTer  the  ntmparts ;  games  were  celebrated  and  a  Polio  was  run 
Cor  under  the  walls ;  every  means  of  conquest  were  tried,  with  but 
ittle  impression  on  the  place,  and  none  on  the  hearts  of  the 
]citizeDB.  Some  of  the  Florentine  leaders  appear  to  have  been 
loibed,  £>r  when  an  opening  was  at  last  made  in  a  weak  point 
and  the  storming  party  already  in  the  breach  they  suddenly 

*  TUf  battle  ma  fou^t  on  Sunday  Florentines    wondered    whence    thi? 

11th  Jane  and,  tayi  Giov.  Villani,  could  have  come,  and  they  were  ui 

**  The  newi  of  the  add  victory  arrived  agitation.  Bat  when  those  arrived  that 

at  Florenee  the  same  day  and  the  self  came  from  the  army  and  reported  the 

Mine  hoar  that  it  was  fought :  for  after  news  in  Florence  there  were  great  re- 

dinner  the  Lords  Priors  lutving  retired  joidngs^*  &&  (Vide  G.  V.  Lib.  vii.,  cap. 

to  sleep  and  to  repose  themselves  after  cxxzi.)   Dlno  Campagni,  one  of  the 

ihitir  anxiety  and  late  consultation  of  Prions  does  not  mention  this  curiouft 

the  pcevions  night;  a  knocking  was  tale;  but  both  Leonardo  Aretino  and 

•addealy  heard  at  their  chamber  door  Scip.  Ammirato  relate  it  as  an  un- 

with  the  cry  of  *  Rim  up  for  the  doubted  fact,  and  all  well  authenti- 

Aretma  are  drfetUed :'  and  having  cated  fiicts  are  worth  relating  if  it  were 

aiiaen,  and  opened,  they  found  nobody,  only  for  the  chance  of  some  future 

and  their  servants  outside  heard  no-  explanation.     It  was  in  this  battle  of 

thing;  hence  there  was  great  marvel,  Campaldino  that  the  Poet  Dante  first 

and  it  was  lujld  to  be  wonderful  before  used  his  sword  and  proved  his  courage. 

any  one  had  arrived  from  the  army  Gio.  Villani,  Lib.  vii.,  cap.  cxxxL  Dine 

with  the  intelligence ;  it  was  at  the  Gampagni,  Lib.  i°,  p.  8. — Leon.  Arc- 

hour  of  vespers.   And  this  is  the  truth,  tino.  Lib.  iv. — Scip.  Ammirato,  Lib.  iii. 

for  I  heard  it  and  saw  it;  and  all  the  p.  176  ;  Smone  della  Toea,  Annali. 

YOL.  I.  Z 
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turned  and  retreated,  no  man  knew  why,  and  the  Aretines 
making  a  yigorous  sally  during  the  same  night  demolished 
engine,  tower,  and  camp,  and  forced  their  enemy  to  raise  the 
siege. 

Leaving  garrisons   in   all  the  captured  towns  the  army 
returned  to  Florence  with  diminished  triumph,  but  its  recent 
&ilure  covered  by  the  splendour  of  previous  exploits,  and  was 
received  with  great  pomp  in  the  capital :  Almeric  de  Narbonne, 
with  the  Podesta  Ugolino  de*  Eosso  of  Parma  made  their  entiy 
under  rich  canopies  of  cloth  of  gold  held  by  the  knights  ct 
Florence,  and  the   gallant  Bishop  of  Arezzo^s  helmet  was 
suspended  as  a  trophy  in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  where  it 
remained  until  the  reign  of  the  MedicL  The  Guelphic  influence 
rose  high  by  this   fortunate  campaign;  Chusi  expelled  the 
Ghibelines ;  Lucca  attacked  the  Pisans  with  the  aid  of  four 
himdred  Florentine  horse ;  a  party  in  Arezzo  became  jealous 
of  Tarlato ;  they  offered  to  betray  the  city  and  the  Florentine 
troops  were  already  on  their  march  when  all  was  discoyered 
by  the  dying  confession  of  a  conspirator,  so  they    returned 
to  Florence.   But  that  republic  being  still  bent  on 
subjugating   Arezzo,  fresh  armies   were    equipped 
without  better  success;  fifteen  hundred  horse  and  six  thousand 
infantry  made  no  impression  on  anything  except  the  defence- 
less  inhabitants;  they    wreaked  their  vengeance  on  Guido 
Novello  s  town  of  Poppi,  burned  his  palace  and  brought  off  his 
armoury  in  triumph,  an  armoury  that  had  been  furnished  with 
cross-bows  from  the  stores  of  Florence  while  he  revelled  there  in 
all  the  enjoyment  of  supreme  Ghibeline  power.  The  Florentines 
now  required  their  own  with  usury,  as  had  been  foretold  him 
by  Count  Tegrino  when  he  ostentatiously  exhibited  these  stolen 
arms :  some  assistance  was  afterwards  afforded  to  Nino  Visoonti, 
and  a  desultory  warfare  waged  in  the  Pisan  state:  Leghorn  and 
Porto  Pisano  were  taken,  four  towers  which  stood  in  the  sea  at 
the  latter  place,  and  the  lighthouse  of  Meloria,  were  demolished; 
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and  vilLis  and  palaces  and  even  the  port  itself  shared  the  same 
destinj,  for  vessels  filled  with  stones  were  sunk  at  its  mouth  in 
order  to  render  it  impassable  to  ships  of  biurden. 
Similar  scenes  were  acted  during  the  next  year 

A.D.  1S91. 

when  Almeric  de  Narbonne  was  chosen  to  command 
the  League:  in  IS 92  the  Pope  endeavoured  to  reestablish 
tranquillity  but  died  ere  he  could  accomplish  it,  and 
under  Gentile  Orsino  a  Eoman  Guelph,  an  army  of    '   ' 
5)500  horse  and  8000  foot  was  led  against  the  Pisans. 

In  the  last  expedition  to  Arezzo  the  Feditori  received  a  pen- 
non from  the  state  bearing  the  arms  of  Charles  of  Anjou  quar- 
tered with  the  red  lily  of  Florence;  in  the  present,  this 
pennon  and  the  royal  standard  of  Anjou  were  given  in  charge 
to  Narini  de*  Mozzi  and  Geri  de*  Spini,  both  of  them  knights 
and  of  distinguished  families :  the  army  then  invested  Pisa  but 
accomplished  little  although  Guide  was  too  weak  to  oppose  it 
in  the  field,  and  after  the  usual  round  of  insult  and  devastation 
lor  three-and-twenty  days,  returned  to  Florence  which  they 
found  in  all  the  ecstasy  of  religious  excitement  A  painting  of 
the  Virgin  on  one  of  the  pilasters  of  Orto-san-Michele  had  per- 
formed miracles,  and  the  whole  population  bowed  in  reverential 
awe;  the  domenican  and  minor  orders  had  the  honesty  or 
jealousy  to  doubt  the  fact  and  oppose  themselves  to  the  uni- 
▼eisal  delusion  but  only  lost  the  good  opinion  of  the  Floren- 
tines for  their  pains'^. 

While  rejoicings  still  ran  high  for  the  victory  of  Campaldino 
a  deputation  of  two  hundred  inhabitants  of  the  Mugello 
oountiy  made  a  complaint  against  the  chapter  of  Florence 
cathedral  to  which  they  owed  some  suit  and  service:  it 
appeared  that  the  canons  wanted  to  sell  them  to  the  Ubaldini 
family,  much  to  the  injury  of  themselves  and  the  republic,  and 
they  prayed  that  two  thousand  five  hundred  lire  might  be 

Vniaiiif  lAh,  Tii^  cup,  cliy. — Leon.  Aretino,  Lib.  iiL — S.  Amminto,  Lib. 
iiL,pp.  180,  182,  &c. 

Z$2 
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paid  to  the  chapter  in  order  to  free  them  from  sudi  bondage: 
tbeir  request  was  granted  and  a  law  immediately  passed  pro- 
hibiting either  Florentine  or  foreigner  from  presuming  to  piur- 
chase  any  such  jurisdiction  in  the  republican  dominions  muder 
penalty  of  a  hundred  lire  for  every  legal  agent  employed  and 
the  nullity  of  the  purchase. 

When  enthusiasm  had  somewhat  abated  and  the  expenses 
of  war  began  to  sober  public  feeling,  new  cares^  new  fears, 
and  old  jealousies  sprang  up  apace  and  shadowed  lor  a  while 
the   general   brightness :    the   whole  war  charge  ainoondng 
to   thirty-six  thousand  golden  florins  was  to   be    defrayed 
by  Florence,  and  a  tax  of  six  and  a  quarter  per  cent  on  pro- 
perty was  to  be  levied  to  meet  it:  but  the  people  suspect- 
ing the  nobles  of  a  design  to  throw  most  of  this  burden  on 
the  shoulders  of  merchants  and  artisans  lost  no  time  in  pre- 
paring new  measures  of  defence  against  this  expected  aggres- 
sion :    the  result  was  that  five  more  trades,  called   *'  Arti 
minori  '*  or  inferior  arts,  with  arms  and  shields  and  banners, 
were  added  to  the  original  seven  and  formed  a  body  of  twelve 
powerful  corporations  united  and  equipped  for  mutual  support 
and  protection*. 

Florence  was  now  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  it 
had  ever  before  attained ;  wealth  had  augmented,  population 
increased,  every  dass  of  the  people  could  eaffily  live  and 
thrive  by  their  own  industry,  and  this  growing  prosperity 
lasted  for  some  years :  in  consequence  of  such  joy,  says  Vil- 
lani,  "  Every  year  at  the  beginning  of  May  parties  of  young 
gentlemen  freshly  attired  and  holding  temporary  courts  in- 

*  The  seven   superior  trades,  called  the  Retailers  of  Cloth ;  the  Batchers; 

«  Arti  maggiori^^  were  the  Law ;  the  the  Shoemakers;  the  Masons  and  Car^ 

"  Calimakb "   or  foreign  cloth   mer-  penters  and  the  Farriers  and  Lodi- 

rhants ;  the  Bankers ;  the  Wool  trade ;  smiths. — G.    Villani,    Lib.  vii.,  cap. 

the  Physicians;  the  Silk  trade;  the  cxxxii.  — Scip.  AmmiFato,   Lib.    iu., 

Furriers ;  the  five  inferior  arts  now  p.  182. 
added,  called  ^  Arti  minori^*  were 
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closed  with  boards  and  covered  with  drapeiy,  were  to  be  seen 
in  various  quarters  of  the  city ;  and  others  of  dames  and  dam- 
sels dancing  through  the  streets  with  comely  youths  in  graceful 
order  with  instruments,  and  garlands  of  flowers  upon  their 
head,  and  in  a  continual  round  of  enjoyment  of  dinners,  and 
suppers,  and  games,  and  other  diversions  *."  This  prosperity 
had  however  been  considerably  affected  by  two  events  which 
occorred  the  preceding  year  in  the  East  and  West ;  one  was 
the  storming  of  Acre  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  in  consequence 
of  an  infamous  breach  of  peace  by  the  Christians,  and  the  con- 
sequent destruction  of  that  great  commercial  centre  of  the  two 
extremities  of  the  civilised  world.  The  other  was  the  seizure 
ai  every  Italian  in  his  kingdom  by  Philip-le-Bel  of  France,  on 
fO'etence  of  usury,  but  really  to  extract  enormous  ransoms  for 
their  release ;  now  the  Florentine  merchants  were  exceedingly 
numerous  in  that  country  and  the  conmionwealth  almost  en- 
tirely depended  on  its  foreign  trade,  wherefore  this  act  of 
tyranny  was  sensibly  felt  throughout  the  whole  state,  and  by 
such  slender  threads  is  the  welfEU'e  of  a  purely  commercial 
nation  bound  together !  How  precarious  such  prosperity,  how 
unstable,  how  fleeting  such  national  power !  f 


Cotemporary  Monarchs. — England :  Edward  I. — Scotland  :  Alexander  III., 
Margaret,  John  Baliol  (1292).— France :  PhiUp  III.,  Philip  IV.  (1286).— 
CaatUe  and  Leon  :  Alphonto  X.,  Sancho  lY.  (1284).~Aragon  :  Pedro  III., 
Alphoiuo  III.  (1286),  James  II.  (1291).— Portugal:  Dennis  (1279).— Ger- 
manj:  Rodolph,  Adolphus  (1292).— Popes :  Martin  IV.  (1281),  Honorius 
IV.  (1285),  Nicholas  IV.  (1287).— Creek  Emperors:  Andronicus  (1281). 

•  Oio.  Villani,  Lib.  m,  cap.  cxxxiu      f  G.  VOlani,  Ub.  vii.,  cap.  cxlvii. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

FROM   A.D.    1993    TO   A.D.   130». 


Continual  wars  had  in  some  measure  repressed  the  spirit 
of  civil  discord  in  Florence ;  but  as  outward  enemies  beoune 
weaker  and  the  republic  stronger ;  as  trade  augmented 
the  general  wealth,  and  plunder  enriched  individuals; 
the  same  weapons  which  had  been  blunted  in  external  con- 
flict were  soon  readjusted  for  internal  quarrels.  The  mass  of 
people  wishing  as  was  their  interest  to  live  under  the  law, 
whUe  the  great  struggled  to  get  above  it,  loi^-continued  hai^ 
mony  was  impossible :  hitherto  the  fear  of  Ghibeline  govern* 
ment  had  partially  stifled  all  other  disorders,  but  the  moment 
that  party  ceased  to  be  formidable  bad  blood  broke  loose  and 
scarcely  a  week  passed  without  some  insolence  or  injury  to  a 
weaker  neighbour. 

Proud  from  their  wealth,  fierce  from  their  warlike  habits ; 
sudden  and  quick  with  their  weapon,  and  careless  of  blood ; 
wounds  and  death  were  common  incidents  amongst  nobles 
whose  power  defied  the  law  and  insulted  its  ministers  :  there 
was  no  individuality  in  crime  when  a  whole  &mily,  its  friends 
and  kinsmen,  espoused  the  cause  of  a  culprit;  not  in  the 
tribunals,  but  armed  cap-a-pie,  with  lance  in  hand  and  helmet 
on  the  head.  The  penalty  of  crime  was  exacted,  severely 
exacted,  by  the  private  vengeance  of  noble  families,  but  the 
hand  of  law  was  a  mere  shadow,  and  public  example  worse 
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thaa  a  nullity.  While  respect  for  each  other  produced  some 
show  of  order  amongst  themselves  it  imposed  no  restraint 
on  their  insolence  or  violence  to  weaker  and  less  opulent 
citizens;  so  that  contumely,  outrage,  spoliation,  and  even 
personal  chastisement  were  common  occurrences  amongst 
these  lordly  republicans.  The  people  had  frequently  tried  to 
abate  this,  and  bit  by  bit  some  little  was  accomplished,  but 
more  in  form  than  substance ;  for  while  their  political  privi- 
leges were  nominally  diminished  by  creating  Priors  as  well  as 
by  the  recent  incorporation  of  minor  trades ;  the  anger  and  m- 
solenoe  of  great  flEunilies  were  proportionably  augmented.  Some- 
thing more  became  necessary  to  curb  the  power  of  clanship  and 
oveioome  an  habitual  respect  for  ancient  blood,  heightened 
as  it  was  by  military  services,  an  audacious  spirit,  and  the 
power  of  wealth  and  numbers :  few  therefore  were  bold  enough 
to  accuse  a  noble,  still  fewer  dared  to  bear  witness  against 
cme ;  and  even  when  condemned  by  the  tribunals  the  judges 
would  rarely  venture  to  execute  a  sentence.  Thus  while  the 
people  cried  aloud  against  this  grievance  and  demanded  re- 
dress, not  one  was  found  hardy  enough  to  lead  the  cause  of 
justice  against  aristocratic  tyranny ;  and  even  when  the  ques- 
tion was  discussed  in  popular  assemblies,  the  mode  of  relief 
was  not  so  easOy  discovered.  The  nobility  ridiculing  such 
scenes  of  impotent  declamation  continued  to  domineer  over  the 
many ;  that  many  dreading  aristocratic  resentment  even  more 
than  the  loss  of  their  own  individual  property;  and  abject 
slavery  would  probably  have  succeeded  if  dissensions  amongst 
the  nobles  themselves  had  not  saved  the  country  *,    Yet  that 

*  The  principsl  families  at  private  donaii ;  the  Bisdomini  and  Falconieri ; 

war  with  each  other  at  this  period  the  Dostichi  and  Foraboschi ;  the  Fo- 

were  the  Adimari  and  Tosinghi ;  the  raboschi  and  Malespini ;  the  Fresco- 

Roaai  and  Toraaquinci ;  the  lUrdi  and  baldi   between  themselves  ;  the  Do- 

Mozri ;  the  Gherardini  and  Manieri ;  nati  the  same  ;  besides  manj  others, 

tlie  Cavalcaati  and    Buondelmonti ;  Vide  Gio.  Villani,  lib.  viii.,  cap.  i". 
put  of  the  Baondelmonti  and  Gian- 
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country  was  called  a  republic,  and  was  a  repaUie  as  fiir  as 
this ;  that  the  power  of  choosing  the  jorm  of  goyemmeiit  and 
making  their  own  laws  was  in  the  hands  of  the  people :  but 
the  enacting  of  good  laws,  and  the  power  of  executing  them 
afterwards,  are  wide  asunder ;  and  it  was  in  the  latter  that 
Florence  flEuled  and  suffered.  She  was  oompelled  to  be  un- 
just to  secure  justice ;  cruel  to  insure  humanity ;  and  tyntnnieil 
for  the  enjoyment  of  liberty.  The  crisis  required  this,  for 
when  men  place  themselves  above  the  law  a  power  beyond  the 
law  becomes  necessary  to  restrain  them,  and  the  severe  but 
honest  spirit  of  the  Florentine  reformer  can  scarcely  be  quea- 
tioned :  extreme  cases  need  extreme  remedies,  and  ganerally 
produce  those  who  have  the  head  to  conceive  and  the  hand  to 
administer  them.  Such  was  Giano  della  Bella  a  patrician  of 
ancient  race,  of  some  opulence,  and  a  respectable  following; 
but  enrolled  amongst  the  citizens  and  devoted  to  popular 
government :  a  gross  personal  insult  from  Berto  Frescobaldi 
tirst  kindled  the  spirit  of  this  patriot  into  action,  and  his  sense 
of  human  dignity  revolted  from  the  imperious  domination  of 
the  nobles,  whose  pride  he  resolved  to  humble  while  he  raised 
the  people *s  authority  to  its  legitimate  standard  *. 

For  the  sake  of  perspicuity  it  may  be  now  mentioned  that 
the  whole  population  of  Florence  was  at  this  time  separated 
into  two  great  classes,  the  "  Grafidi  '*  and  the  "  Popolo : "  or 
the  Nobles  and  People:  but  as  the  latter  was  itself  sub- 
divided into  "  Popolani "  and  '*  Plebei "  three  distinct  classes 
really  existed,  namely  "  Gratidi,''  "  Popolani,'*  and  "  Plsbd  " 
or  Nobles,  People,  and  Plebeians,  by  which  names  they  will 
for  the  present  bo  distinguished.  The  first  were  denominated 
'*  Grandi "  from  a  feeling  of  reproachful  envy :  the  second 
were  rich  merchants,  traders,  and  other  professional  men  who 
usually  shared  in  the  government:  the  third  was  the  mere 

*  Dino  Compagni,  Lib.  i%  p.  10. —     Leon.   Aretino,   Lib.   it^^,    p.   62. — 
Cio.   Villani,   Lib.   viii°,  cap.   i". —    Scip.  Ammirato,  Lib.  iv<*,  p.  187> 
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'*  Plebs  **  for  whom  every  access  to  public  honours  was  virtually 
closed.  These  last  naturally  sided  with  their  immediate 
superiors,  more  perhaps  from  common  hatred  to  the  nobles 
than  any  peculiar  attachment  or  cordiality  of  feeling,  as  they 
afterwards  proved  when  disappointed  in  their  more  sanguine 
expectations  *. 

In  this  state  of  things  Giano  della  Bella,  who  is  described 
by  his  friend  Dino  Compagni  as  a  "  wise,  valiant,  and  good 
moat,"  began  to  accomplish  his  work :  privately  reasoning  with 
aveiy  individual  of  spirit  or  influence  he  dwelt  painfully  on 
the  increasing  arrogance  of  the  nobles  and  corresponding 
apathy  of  the  people ;  he  endeavoured  to  convince  each  auditor 
that  tamely  bearing  such  wrongs  in  his  own  person  was  a 
virtual  aid  to  the  aristocracy  in  abasing  the  whole  nation,  which 
was  rapidly  sinking  into  servitude  by  the  action  of  this  most 
poisoDOus  influence.  The  evil  though  augmented  had  not  yet 
become  too  inveterate  for  cure,  but  if  one  stood  idly  waiting 
for  another  they  would  all  be  overtaken  by  irreparable  ruin. 
These  words  worked  silently  through  different  ranks  until  the 
whole  popular  mass  fermented  and  a  conmion  spirit  of  resistance 
agitated  the  commonwealth.  Public  feeling  being  thus  pre- 
pared, Giano,  then  one  of  the  Priors,  in  conjunction  with  many 
powerfdl  citizens  assembled  the  people  and  harangued  them  on 
the  general  ineptitude  of  Florentine  government  for  repressing 
aristocratic  licentiousness  which  intimidated  judges,  despised 
rule,  scared  witnesses,  dragged  plaintiff  and  defendant  by 
armed  force  from  the  tribunals,  and  with  an  inflated  spirit 
soared  proudly  above  every  law  of  the  commonwealth  f .     *'  If 

*  Mich«  Bruto,  Stor.  Fior.,   Lib.  i%  nughi^BaldoRufFoli— Giovanni  AgU- 

p.  77.  oni  and  Rosso  Bucherelli.    Giano  cn- 

"f  The  principal  persons  that  united  teredoffioeasoneof  the  Priors  on  15th 

with  Giano  della  Bella  were  Duccio  February,  1292,  (1293)  according  to 

and  Idone  Magalotti — TosoMancini —  an   old   MS.   **  Prioruta,*''   agreeing 

Lapo  Talenti — Donito  Alberti — Al-  with  Dino  Compagui's  statement. 
biizo  Corbinelli — Buonins^gna  Beoc»- 
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"  I  were  not,"  said  he,  "  to  judge  of  jour  condition  by  my  own, 
"  which  notwithstanding  mj  rank,  my  power,  and  my  following, 
"  has  not  escaped  the  insolence  of  the  great,  I  certainly  would 
"  never  have  meddled  with  this  enterprise,  because  I  should 
*'  have  found  a  fitting  opportunity  to  revenge  my  private 
'*  ii\)uries ;  but  well  knowing  your  helplessness  and  unable 
*'  any  longer  to  look  calmly  on  the  destruction  of  our  state, 
"  which  preserving  delusive  forms,  has  lost  all  the  substance 
'*  of  freedom,  and  is  in  a  worse  condition  than  those  miserable 
*'  cities  that  are  ruled  by  the  caprice  of  a  single  tyrant:  for 
'*  instead  of  one,  we  tremble  at  the  nod  of  many ;  and  where 
*'  they  have  hope  that  the  death  of  a  monster  may  one  day 
*«  end  their  sufferings,  we  on  the  contrary  have  no  such  con- 
*'  solation,  for  our  tyrants  hydra-like  are  continually  sprouting 
*'  and  thus  rendering  our  pains  immortal.  Let  us  then  in- 
'*  Btantly  quit  all  womanish  complaining  and  scotch  this  serpent 
**  ere  it  gather  strength  enough  to  strangle  us.  As  all  our 
"  wo  proceeds  from  evil  government,  from  a  combination  of 
'*  weakness  in  the  judges  and  strength  in  the  culprits,  we 
**  must  reinforce  the  one  while  we  diminish  the  power  of  the 
**  other,  for  not  until  we  do  this  will  our  sufferings  terminate. 
*'  I  know  well  the  danger  of  my  words,  but  a  citizen *s  duty  is 
*'  to  speak  boldly,  ay  and  act  so  too  when  the  good  of  his 
"  country  demands  it :  Public  liberty  is  composed  of  two 
**  ingredients ;  of  good  laws  and  their  just  administration : 
"  when  these  are  stronger  than  individuals  then  is  liberty 
'*  maintained ;  but  when  there  are  citizens  powerful  enough  to 
"  defy  both,  then  is  it  abandoned.  Such  truths  will  be  best 
"  appreciated  by  those  who  have  the  great  for  their  neighbours 
"  either  in  town  or  coimtry,  for  what  things  have  we  that  they 
"  have  not  coveted  ?  And  once  longed  for  by  what  law  have 
"  they  ever  been  restrained  from  robbing  us  ?  Nor  are  our 
**  persons  less  in  danger :  have  we  not  seen  the  citizens 
'*  scourged,  and  driven  barbarously  from  their  homes ;  have 
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*'  we  not  beheld  rapine,  fire,  wounds,  and  even  death  itsel  f 
**  inflicted  with  perfect  impunity  by  this  dangerous  nobility? 
"  the  cnlprits  are  known !  Reckless,  insolent,  contemptuous, 
*'  they  ride  through  oiur  streets  dreaded  even  by  the  chief 
"  magistrates  of  the  republic ;  and  this  is  what  some  of  us  call 
"  liberty  I  You  have  numerous  laws  existing  against  violence, 
**  murder,  robbery,  and  other  outrages,  let  these  be  called  into 
**  immediate  action  and  let  more  be  added  if  requisite.  They 
"  will  be  requisite ;  for  you  cannot  bind  a  giant  with  pack- 
"  thread :  cords  therefore  for  the  little,  but  chains  and  cables 
' '  for  the  great,  as  our  present  ties  are  too  feeble  to  restrain  them. 
**  Be  neither  cold  nor  negligent,  neither  make  complaints  of 
your  legitimate  rulers  if  you  will  not  step  forward  to  support 
us.  Let  us  bestir  ourselves,  the  government  requires  a 
"  head;  let  us  create  one  to  whom  the  standard  of  justice  shall' 
'*  be  intrusted  as  well  as  the  power  to  make  it  respected.  Let 
*'  a  thousand  citizens  be  enrolled  as  his  guard,  taken  in  succes- 
sion £rom  every  sesto,  who  will  compel  the  great  to  obey  those 
long-neglected  laws  which  from  time  to  time  have  been 
promulgated  to  curb  their  insolence  and  repel  their  audacity. 
"  Let  them  be  deprived  of  every  public  honour  and  office,  that 
"  to  their  private  prepotency  may  not  be  added  the  weight  of 
public  authority :  let  public  fame  be  sufficient  to  condemn 
them  who  by  terror  drive  every  accuser  and  witness  from 
"  the  courts,  and  let  each  individual  be  responsible  for  the 
crimes  of  his  kinsman,  since  all  unite  in  opposition  to  the 
laws.  Such  laws  would  be  cruel  in  any  well-ordered  society 
**  but  in  extreme  evils  pity  is  more  dangerous  than  rigour. 
**  Would  to  heaven  that  we  could  all  live  amicably ;  but  this 
"  proud  aristocracy  not  only  scorns  our  society  and  tramples 
"  on  our  laws,  but  like  some  wild  ferocious  animal  lashes  its 
"  own  sides  and  roars  with  ungovernable  fury :  look  at  its  own 
**  fierce  conflicts  and  deadly  feuds,  struggles  for  power  led  on 
"  by  private  hate :  look  at  the  broils,  the  wounds,  the  murders 
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'*  in  our  streets  and  then  tell  me  if  we  can  safely  delaj  our 
*'  remedy.  The  state  is  now  at  peace ;  no  foreign  enemy 
"  hangs  on  our  frontier  to  divert  attention  from  domestic 
'*  good,  let  us  therefore  improve  an  occasion  the  neglect  of 
**  which  may  doom  us  to  everlasting  sorrow*." 

This  address  was  heard  with  that  deep  interest  which  a  com- 
mon sentiment  of  danger  instils  into  the  multitude,  filling  each 
individual  heart  with  a  general  spirit  of  resistance  to  the 
oppressors :  a  commission  was  immediately  appointed  to  revise 
the  statutes  and  report  on  the  efficiency  of  existing  laws  fiff 
the  maintenance  of  order  and  prompt  execution  of  justice. 
Such  commissions  were  not  new;  hy  an  ancient  custom  of 
Florence  these  courts,  then  called  "  Ordini  d'Arbitrato"  or 
"  courts  of  arbitration,"  were  periodically  formed  with  com- 
plete legislative  authority  for  such  a  revisal  and  alteration  of 
the  laws  as  the  progress  of  society  or  other  change  of  circom- 
stances  rendered  necessary.  The  Podest^  Taddeo  de*  Bruxati 
of  Brescia  and  Currado  da  Soncino  of  Milan,  captain  of  the 
people,  were  joined  to  the  Priors  in  this  office  and  the  result  of 
their  labour  was  a  code  of  regulations  called  the  "  Ordinances 
of  Justice'*  ('*  Ordinofinenti  delta  CHustizia'^)  by  which  the  aris- 
tocracy was  at  once  reduced  from  its  palmy  state  of  insolence 
to  complete  subjection.  It  was  decreed  that  none  but  real 
merchants  or  tradesmen  should  thenceforth  be  elected  priors, 
and  that  every  nobleman,  even  every  fiemiily,  if  any  of  its  mem- 
bers enjoyed  the  dignity  of  knighthood,  should  be  excluded 
from  the  government :  the  office  of  prior  could  not  be  refused, 
and  an  oath  faithfully  to  execute  its  duties  was  ordered  to  be 
taken  before  the  Captain  of  the  People  who  with  the  old  priors, 
the  consuls  of  the  superior  trades,  and  the  assistance  of  such 
respectable  citizens  as  they  pleased  to  call  in,  was  to  elect  a 
prior  from  each  sesto  eveiy  two  months  as  usual.     Two  mem- 

*  Gio.  Villani,  Lib.  viWf  cap.  i**. —     Arctino,  Lib.   iv. — Sc^«    AfnTpiTain, 
Dino  Compagni,  Lib,  i<>,  p.  10. — Leon.     Lib.  iT.,  p.  186. 
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bers  of  the  higher  trades  were  joined  with  the  above  from  every 
sesto  and  from  amongst  them  was  elected  the  gonfalonier  of 
justice,  bat  by  secret  vote,  which  became  null  if  any  of  his 
family  were  amongst  the  seignory.  Thirty-three  of  the  noblest 
fiunilies  of  Florence  were  permanently  excluded  from  the  office 
of  prior  without  even  the  power  of  recovering  their  civic  rights 
bj  the  exercise  of  a  trade;  and  the  government  was  authorised 
to  add  the  names  of  any  others  who  by  their  conduct  should 
render  themselves  subject  to  the  action  of  the  new  law,  so  that 
^be  list  soon  augmented  to  seventy- two  femilies'*'.  This  ex- 
duBum  from  political  power  was  founded  not  only  on  their 
lawless  insolence  and  contempt  for  every  social  obligation,  but 
also  on  their  partiality  as  ministers  of  the  country  wherever 
their  own  order  was  in  question ;  and  it  became  a  common  sub- 
ject of  complaint  with  the  people  that  no  energy  was  ever  dis- 
played by  the  priors  while  a  nobleman  was  amongst  them. 

When  a  crime  was  committed  by  one  of  the  aristocracy 
public  fame  alone,  as  Macchiavelli  seems  to  assert,  or  the 
notoriety  of  the  fact  supported  by  two  witnesses  as  we  learn 
from  every  other  writer,  were  sufficient  to  condemn  him,  and  his 
relations  became  answerable  for  his  crime  f:  if  fined  they  were 
forbidden  to  aid  him  in  discharging  the  penalty,  and  a  subse- 
qnent  peace  with  the  offended  party  did  not  save  the  culprit 
If  the  punishment  were  pecuniary  five  years'  prohibition  from 
c^Rce  was  added ;  but  if  a  citizen  were  killed  or  badly  wounded 
the  gon&lonier  and  podesta  with  all  the  civic  guard  were  or- 
dered to  proceed  to  the  offender's  house  and  destroy  it  without 
mercy. 

Finally  to  secure  the  liberty  of  accusation  without  fear  of 
personal  consequences,  two  boxes  called  *'  Tamburi,''  were 


*  Tbe  catalogue  is  to  be  found  in  the  Lnigi,  p.  14. 

**  Igtorie  di  Oiovanm  CambL'^     In  f  Macchiavelli  endentlj  means  the 

ToL  zx.  of  **  DeHzie   degli  Eruditi  same  as  other  writers,  but  is  often  loose 

Toieani^*  dal  Fra  Ildefonso  da  9an  in  his  expressions. 
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placed  at  the  residences  of  the  podest4  and  captain  of  the 
people  respectiyelj  for  the  reception  of  secret  chai^ges  against 
the  great ;  and  the  latter  in  consequence  of  their  own  quarrels 
were  unable  to  oppose  such  iijustice*. 

These  laws  were  unjust  because  they  entailed  the  offences 
of  criminal  fathers  upon  unoffending  children,  and  they  were 
impolitic  in  leaving  no  room  for  repentance,  but  on  the  ooo* 
traiy  they  exasperated  even  to  desperation  a  high-spirited  and 
powerful  body  whose  faculties  might  have  been  employed  to 
the  public  advantage  ;  still  they  show  how  sharply  the  comma- 
nity  had  been  goaded  into  this  course  of  vengeance  when  a  man 
of  Giano's  character  became  the*  author  of  so  rigorous  a  decree. 

A  sheet  of  parchment  filled  with  even  the  most  admirable 
regulations  is  still  mere  parchment  unless  supported  by  an 
armed  force,  or  else  by  public  opinion,  of  which  it  is  or  ought  to 
be  the  concentrated  expression ;  but  in  this  instance  both  were 
necessaiy,  and  one  produced  the  other.  The  citizens  were 
divided  into  twenty  companies  of  fifty  men  each,  afterwards  in- 
creased to  a  hundred,  and  ultimately  to  two  hundred ;  Tnaking 
a  national  guard  of  four  thousand  men  imder  the  Ghnfalonier 
of  Justice,  so  called  from  the  "  gonfalon  **  or  standard  of  justice 
by  which  he  was  always  preceded.  This  banner  was  marked 
with  a  red  cross  in  a  white  field  and  was  substituted  for  the  two 
ancient "  Vexilli  "  or  flags  of  justice,  as  the  present  guard  was  for 
the  two  thousand  infantiy  previously  attached  to  them :  each 
company  had  smaller  flags  with  a  similar  device,  and  at  the  sound 
of  the  Campana  all  were  bound  to  assemble  in  arms  (provided 
at  the  public  charge)  mider  tbe  window  of  the  Gon&lonier 
where  the  great  banner  of  justice  floated. 

This  magistrate  was  essentially  civil,  not  military,  though  en- 
compassed by  all  the  circumstance  of  war :  his  force  was  the 
embodied  will  of  the  conmiunity  arrayed  against  the  enemies  of 

*  This  act  of  accusation  was  called  **  Tamburagt<mt^*  and  the  aocated  was 
said  to  bo  **  Tamburato.''^ 
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juBtdoe  and  the  disturbers  of  public  tranquillity.  It  was  neces- 
saiy  to  have  attained  the  age  of  fortj-five  before  a  citizen  could 
be  elected  to  the  office  of  gonfalonier  of  Florence,  the  highest 
dignity  of  the  republic :  he  was  obliged  to  live  with  the  priors 
but  had  no  power  beyond  them  in  debate  ;  his  great  authority 
being  at  the  head  of  armed  citizens  in  execution  of  the  laws. 
Thus  aristocratic  vice  not  only  strengthened  the  freedom  it  was 
endeayouring  te  destroy  but  laid  the  foundation  of  its  own  ruin, 
for  the  rank  of  noble  now  became  a  positive  detriment  and 
almost  a  mark  of  infamy :  it  is  possible  that  even  the  most 
guilty  amongst  them  may  not  have  deserved  such  treatment, 
(yet  there  is  an  old  prejudice  in  favour  of  ancient  lineage  and 
illustrious  birth  that  tells  strongly  for  the  people)  but  it  shows 
how  solicitous  any  privileged  order  should  be  to  conceal  those 
offensive  powers  which  an  intelligent  public  only  suffers  while 
unmolested  by  their  exercise  ;  when  made  more  prominent  by 
a  contemptuous  demeanour,  without  any  peculiar  excellence  in 
parties,  they  will  undermine  what  they  are  meant  to  support 
and  ultimately  ruin  the  edifice  *  . 

The  first  decided  act  of  the  new  government  was  against  the 
powerfiil  fiEunily  of  Galigaj  one  of  whom  in  France  had  killed  a 
member  of  the  ignoble  house  of  Benivieni :  on  the  news  of  this 
Dino  Oompagni  the  historian,  who  was  the  third  gonfalonier, 
immediately  proceeded  to  the  dwellings  of  that  fiEimily  and 
destroyed  themf.  This  was  a  sharp  beginning  and  not 
imiversally  approved  of  by  the  capricious  spirit  of  the  time,  so 
that  it  became  difficult  to  act ;  for  when  property  was  totally  de- 
molished according  to  law,  it  was  exclaimed  against  as  cruelty, 
and  if  partially  spared  the  gonfalonier  was  a  coward :  justice 
was  therefore  frequently  sacrificed  to  personal  fear. 

Although  the  great  were  so  reprehensible  the  people  them- 

•  Qio.  Yilluu,   Lib.  yiii.,  cap.  i". —     Lib.  iv.,  p.  186. — Giov.Cambi,  Istoriey 
DinoComp^pu,  Lib.  i<',p.  IL — Leon.     p.  9. — MaccbiavcUi,  Lib.  ii<>. 
Aretiiu,  Lib.    It. — Sdp.   Ammirato,    f  Ancient  PrioriBta  MS. 
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selves  were  flax  from  immaculate ;  the  fonner  were  bold,  inso- 
lent, tyrannical,  but  open  ;  many  of  the  latter  uiyust,  cunning, 
selfish  and  dishonest ;  as  well  as  turbulent  proud  and  ambi- 
tious :  the  legal  profession  in  every  department  was  especially 
noted  for  its  misdeeds,  and  the  judges  interpreted  the  laws  as 
suited  their  own  convenience  ;  the  whole  fraternity  of  bntchexs 
was  particularly  notorious  for  its  insolence,  brutality,  dishonesty 
and  turbulence.  To  such  people  the  conscientious  and  impar- 
tial, but  searching  reforms  of  Giano  della  Bella  were  anything 
but  welcome  after  the  great  aristocratic  enemy  had  once  been 
humbled :  many  therefore  who  had  joined  him  against  the 
nobles  began  to  tremble  when  the  course  of  his  pnblic  measures 
was  likely  to  impinge  upon  their  own  peculations ;  jealona  ad- 
versaries started  up  on  eveiy  side  and  the  aristocracy  was  mudi 
too  sagacious  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion.  The 
nobles  hated  him  as  a  deserter  from  his  order  and  the  de- 
stroyer of  their  power,  and  this  hate  was  augmented  by  hii  in- 
creasing seventy ;  for  the  people  exulted  in  their  humiliation 
and  the  biting  character  of  the  laws  against  them,  the  effects  of 
which  became  so  powerful  and  indiscriminate  that  no  aocosed 
person  could  now  escape  punishment  without  the  government 
being  abused  for  its  partiality ;  thus  the  simple  act  of  aocussr 
tion  was  virtually  sufficient  to  condemn  a  noble. 

Indignant  at  this  injustice  the  aristocracy  complained  that 
**  if  a  noblemaris  horse  Jtappened  to  whisk  its  tail  in  the  face  of 
**  a  citizen ;  or  if  one  pushed  another  by  accident  in  a  crowds  or 
'*  even  if  children  of  different  ranks  quarrelled  at  their  amu$e' 
*'  mentSy  accusations  were  instantly  preferred :  and  were  their 
"  houses  to  be  demolished  for  such  trifles  /  "'  But  hate  had  de- 
stroyed justice,  humanity,  and  sound  policy,  and  their  griev- 
ances were  utterly  disregarded :  Giano  seems  to  have  pushed 
rigour  to  excess,  and  it  is  even  asserted  that  in  one  instance 
his  public  authority  was  made  subservient  to  private  and  per- 
sonal revenge :  whether  this  charge  be  just  or  not  is  now  diffi- 
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cult  to  prove ;  he  probably  ^was  not  perfect ;  but  he  belonged 
to  the  unhappy  race  of  reformers  and  fell  a  victim  to  the  malice 
of  implacable  enemies  and  the  treachery  of  pretended  friends  : 
he  fearlessly  attacked  abuses  that  others  shrunk  from,  and  de- 
fmded  measures  that  others  cowardly  abandoned,  but  all  in  the 
canse  of  justice ;  wherefore  being  as  much  feared  by  his  poli- 
tical enemies  as  he  was  honoured  by  the  people  he  pushed 
boldly  forward  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  reform. 

Thus  tormented,  the  great  were  deep  in  their  threats  of  ven- 
geance, and  these  being  reported,  both  feai  and  anger  united  in 
giving  a  keener  edge  to  the  sword  of  retributive  justice.  The 
Magalotti,  a  powerful  race  and  kinsmen  of  Giano,  were  at  the 
head  of  the  Popolani,  many  of  whom  although  unadorned  with 
the  title  of  nobles  were  ranked  amongst  the  great  in  conse- 
quence of  their  wealth  and  influence ;  and  some  of  them  as 
forward  as  the  genuine  nobility  themselves,  to  ruin  Giano  and 
trample  on  their  humbler  countrymen.  These  faithless  citizens 
and  indignant  nobles  held  separate  councils  for  a  common 
olyect:  the  first  idea  of  both  was  to  kill  the  reformer;  but  as 
his  works  were  more  formidable  than  his  person  and  their  fear 
of  the  plebeians  great,  a  more  effective  and  subtle  course  was 
resolved  on  in  both  conclaves. 

It  so  happened  tliat  the  principal  conspirators  amongst  the 
Popolani  were  united  with  Giano  della  Bella  in  the  commis- 
sion, then  sitting  in  the  church  of  Ognissanti,  for  the  revisal  and 
reform  of  the  laws ;  and  there,  while  absent,  it  was  resolved  to 
make  use  of  hia  public  virtue  for  his  own  destruction.  "  He 
**  i$  a  juit  man"  they  cunningly  exclaimed,  '^  let  its  explain  to 
'•  him  the  wicked  actions  of  tlu  butchers ^  an  evil-disposed  race  and 
^'fruitful  in  viUany"  At  the  head  of  this  trade  was  a  ricli 
butcher  or  cattle-dealer,  called  Pecora,  who  supported  by  the 
Tosinghi  fiEunily  displayed  infinite  arrogance,  menaced  the 
priors  and  openly  practised  every  sort  of  deceit,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  community.     These  things  being  brought 

VOL.  I.  A  A 
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under  the  peculiar  notice  of  Giano  he  impatiently  exclaimed 
''  Perish  the  city  sooner  than  tolerate  such  vUlany,'*  and  im- 
mediately devised  new  laws  to  restrain  them.  A  similar  appeal 
was  then  made  to  his  sense  of  justice  against  judges,  notaries, 
and  all  the  legal  profession,  who  intimidated  the  syndics  that 
periodically  investigated  their  official  conduct,  and  menaced  those 
that  would  expose  their  peculation  and  punish  their  misdeeds ; 
who  procured  new  and  unnecessary  appointments,  and  main- 
tained causes  in  court  for  three  and  foiur  years  without  giving 
judgment ;  so  that  even  if  wishing  to  relinquish  a  suit,  par- 
ties could  not  do  it  in  consequence  of  the  dexterity  with  which 
they  entangled  the  proceedings  and  drew  their  profits  from 
delay.  "  Let  new  laws  be  made  to  bridle  so  mtich  iniquity,** 
replied  Giauo  indignantly ;  whereupon  information  was  instantly 
given  to  the  lawyers  and  butchers  of  Florence  that  he  was 
preparing  for  their  destruction.     Thus  the  train  was  laid. 

This  eagerness  of  lawyers  to  reform  the  very  abuses  by 
which  they  throve,  probably  excited  suspicion  in  their  colleague 
Dino  Compagni  who  quickly  detected  the  conspiracy  and 
informed  della  Bella;  at  the  same  time  advising  him  not 
to  play  their  game  by  pusliing  these  laws  further  for  the 
moment,  but  attend  to  his  personal  safety ;  "  Rather  let 
*'  the  city  perish  than  suffer  such  iniquity  to  continue  "  was  still 
the  fearless  answer  of  Giano.  ' 

Those  of  the  commission  who  were  not  in  the  plot  wished  to 
examine  further  ere  they  legislated ;  but  "  with  more  boldness 
than  wisdom/*  says  Dino  Compagni,  Giano  threatened  them 
even  with  deiith  and  imprudently  hurried  the  afi&ir.  Meanwhile 
the  nobles  were  discussing  this  same  subject  in  the  church  of 
Saint  James  beyond  Amo,  Messer  Berto  Frescobaldi,  who  had 
formerly  insulted  della  Bella,  giving  his  voice  for  death. 
"  These  dogs  of  the  people,'*  said  he,  "  have  deprived  ua  of 
''  honours  and  office,  and  not  daring  to  enter  the  palace  we 
"  cannot  plead  our  own  cause ;   nay  if  we  even  venture  to 
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"  chastise  a  servant  our  houses  are  instantly  demolished  ! 
"  Wherefore  I  advise  that  we  should  break  away  at  once  from 
*'  such  disgraceful  bondage :  let  us  arm  for  the  attack  and 

slaughter  firiend  and  foe  amongst  the  people,  nor  hold  our 

hand  as  long  as  we  can  find  any  to  slay,  so  that  neither  our- 
"  selves  nor  our  children  may  be  overcome  by  them."  This 
advice  although  approved  and  applauded  was  thought  too 
hazardous  and  they  resolved  to  try  and  disunite  the  commimity 
hy  propagating  the  factious  cry  of  ''The  state  being  in  danger 
from  the  Ghibelines  "  and  the  establishment  of  secret  agents  to 
coirapt  the  people  and  set  them  against  Giano  della  Bella. 

These  machinations  continued  working  until  the  beginning 
of  1295  when  a  sudden  movement  of  the  populace  brought 
everything  to  a  crisis:  Corso  Donati  in  a  private  feud  had 
killed  and  wounded  some  of  the  followers  of  Simone  Gal&s- 
trone,  and  complaints  were  made  to  the  Podesta  by  both  par- 
ties; but  either  fix)m  the  corruption  of  that  officer  or  his 
judge,  Corso  was  acquitted  and  Galastrone  whose  servant  had 
been  killed,  was  condemned.  The  citizens  saw  this  injustice. 
attributed  it  to  bribery,  denounced  the  Podesta  as  their 
enemy,  ran  to  the  palace  with  fire  in  their  hands,  and  cries  of 
** Death,  death  to  the  Podesta!''  and  soon  destroyed  every- 
thing within  the  building.  Corso  Donati  and  the  magistrate 
escaped  by  the  roof  but  the  whole  tumult  is  said  to  have  been 
more  the  effect  of  hatred  to  the  former  than  any  regard  for  justice. 

Giano  della  Bella  who  was  with  the  priors  when  this  riot 
began  instantly  mounted  his  horse  and  attempted  to  save  the 
Podestd,  confident  that  the  people  would  listen  to 

,  .  ,  ,  t  ,  t     -^^.D.  1296. 

mm;  but  on  the  contrary  he  too  was  threatened 
and  compelled  to  retire :  the  confusion  lasted  until  next 
day,  while  nobles,  judges,  and  notaries,  with  many  of 
the  more  powerful  citizens,  all  detesting  Giano,  were  indus- 
triously laying  the  blame  entirely  to  him.  New  priors 
were  suddenly  elected,    even  before    the   old  had  finished 
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•tii.<  .  im.l  .-ill  cm  uiif^  <if  tlx-  n'JMruic^r.  Xt»  sormcr  wort' 
tlicy  iii>i,illt.tl  iliMii  ail  ;i<<-usali»>ii  was  j)relerr(.'(l  agaiu-st  Giano 
for  insurrection,  for  attacking  the  Podesla,  and  other  iufractions 
of  his  own  ordinances  of  justice :  the  populace  armed  to  pro- 
te^^t  him,  and  his  brother  had  already  put  hunself  at  their  head 
when  Giano  perceiving  that  he  was  betrayed  by  thoee  he  most 
trusted,  urged  by  his  kinsman  Magalotti  who  was  secretly  jea- 
lous of  his  power,  and  being  moreover  averse  to  commence  a 
rinl  wur,  retired  on  the  fifth  of  March  lsi95  not  withoat  ex- 
pectations of  being  recalled  by  a  people  for  whom  he  had  thus 
sacrificed  himself  '^.  He  was  condemned  with  all  his  family,  and 
died  in  exile !  His  houses  were  ruined  and  several  other 
citizens  shared  his  fate ;  whence,  says  Villaui,  "  Much  nus- 
chief  accrued  to  our  city;  and  especiaUy  to  the  people,  be- 
cause he  was  a  more  loyal  and  straightforward  *Popolano' 
and  lover  of  the  public  good  than  any  man  in  Florence,  and 
one  who  added  to  the  common  prosperity  vdthout  subtracting 
anything  fn)m  it.  He  was  presumptuous,  and  vindictive, 
and  revenged  himself  on  the  Abati  his  neighbours  with  the 
power  of  the  comnmuity :  and  it  may  be  that  for  these  trans- 
gressions ho  was,  by  his  own  laws,  mifairly  and  without  a 
crime  condemned  by  the  unjust  |.  ^Vnd  tliis  is  a  striking 
exami^lo  for  tliose  citizens  who  are  to  come,  to  bewaie  of 
attempting  to  make  themselves  masters  over  their  fellow  citi- 
zens and  of  being  too  presumptuous ;  let  them  be  content 
with  an  equality  of  citizenship.  For  the  same  people  who 
assisted  them  to  ascenil  will  certainly  betray  them  and  tiy 


•  Dino  Compagni,  Cron. — CJiov.  Vil- 
lani,  Lib.  viii.,  cap.  i.  and  viii. 
+  I  have  followed  Dino  Compa^i  al- 
niOTt  entirely  in  what  relates  to  his 
friend  Giano  dclla  liella :  he  onlv 
ditferafrom  Villaui  (who  in  thissjjeaks 
doubtingly  and  from  hearsay)  in  plac- 
ing Giano  with  the  priors  when  the 
tumult  began,  instead  of  at  his  own 


house,  a  circumstance  which  would 
however  go  far  to  clear  him  of  haying 
had  any  pliare  in  the  ttunalt,  even 
that  of  only  advising  the  people  to  m- 
semblc  round  the  goniklonier  of  jus- 
tice (instead  of  taking  the  law  into 
their  own  hands)  and  sending  hii  bro- 
ther with  them  for  that  pinipoee. 
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to  poll  them  dowQ :  and  in  ancient  and  modem  times  it  has 
ever  happened  at  Florence  that  whosoever  made  himself 
head  of  the  people  has  always  been  humbled  by  the  same 
people,  who  are  never  inclined  to  give  due  praise  or  acknow- 
ledge merit." 

Many  of  Giano*s  friends  were  fined,  others  banished  like 
himself  for  contumacy:  he  was  praised  and  blamed  by  the 
citizens  as  suited  their  hction  or  character,  but  sincerely 
lamented  by  the  poor  who  in  his  £el11  saw  the  ruin  of  their  own 
influence  and  the  loss  of  their  only  disinterested  advocate. 

From  that  time  all  the  authority  of  government  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  powerful  and  wealthy  burgesses  or  '*  Popo- 
lam  Cfrasii,'*  as  they  now  began  to  be  called,  and  so  bitter 
was  the  feeling  of  the  leaders  of  this  faction  against  their 
exiled  countryman  that  not  being  content  with  setting  a  price 
on  the  head  of  him  and  his  adherents,  they  even  included  his 
daughter  Caterina,  wife  of  Galassino  de*  Castellani,  in  her 
father's  condemnation  *. 

During  these  important  transactions  the  substance  of  Floren- 
tine peace  and  prosperity  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  affected ; 
a  few  promiuent  actors  opposed  by  a  distinct  fiBu;tion,  although 
unsteady  in  their  several  parts  performed  a  drama  of  deep 
and  agitating  interest ;  but  except  at  intervals,  the  great  body 
of  the  people  were  off  the  stage,  as  mere  spectators,  or  fol- 
lowing their  own  private  occupations.  Peace  was  concluded  on 
favourable  terms  with  Pisa,  the  war  of  Arezzo  had  virtually 

*Oio.yniaiii,Lib.Tiii.,  ca|>.yiii. — Dino  Andrea  da  Gerreto — Sotto  del    Mi- 

Compagoi,     Lib.    i.— S.    Ammirato,  glore  Guadagni  who  entered  office  on 

tab.  ir.      By  a  MS.  Priorista  of  an  15th  February  1294  of  the   Florence 

ancient  date  now  in  the  author's  posses-  Calendar  and  1295  of  ours,  and  this 

flion  it  appears  that  the  names  of  the  agrees   with  Dino  Compagni's  state- 

Gonfaloniere  and    Priors   who    con-  ment  except  in  Banchino  di  Giovanni 

demned  Oiano  della  Bella  were  Ghe-  being  called  a  Tattfemiere  instead  of 

nurdo  Lnpicini — G^.  Lippo  del  Yelluto  Beccaio^  names  used  indiscriminately 

—Banchino  di  Griovanni  Tavemiere —  by  the  ancient  Florentines. 
Olwri  P^ianetti — Bartolo  Orlandini — 
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treased,  and  Tuscany  was  once  more  in  profound  tranquillitj : 
the  Guelpbs  and  Count  Ugolino  s  family  were  restored,  Guido 
of  Montefeltro  was  ungratefully  dismissed  by  the  Pisans,  and 
a  Podesta  or  captain  of  the  people  placed  by  the  members  of 
the  Guelphic  league  for  four  years  over  that  republic.  A  red- 
pi-ocal  exemption  from  all  tolls  and  duties  whether  on  goods  or 
])ei^on  (a  remarkable  feature  in  all  Florentine  treaties)  was 
agreed  to  by  Pisa  and  the  cities  of  this  confederacy.  Thus 
peace  and  commerce  were  reestablished,  and  so  little  interrupted 
by  die  internal  broils  of  Florence  that  its  gates  were  thrown 
open  by  day  and  by  uight ;  no  tolls  were  demanded ;  and  the 
government  in  order  to  avoid  new  taxes  sold  the  ancient  walk 
and  certain  lauds  within  and  round  the  town  to  those  whose 
possessions  were  contiguous.  Besides  this  the  republican 
(loniiuions  were  increased  by  the  submission  of  Poggibonzi, 
Certaldo,  Gambassi,  and  Catignano;  by  the  capture  of  seven 
towns  with  their  respective  territories  from  the  Counts  Guido, 
and  many  more  in  the  Mugello  unjustly  retained  by  that  femily, 
jis  well  as  the  Ubaldiui  and  other  rural  chieftains.  New 
hospitals  were  founded,  new  gates  opened,  new  churches  erected, 
a'jueducts  constructed,  the  Baptistry  repaired  and  beautified, 
and  the  convenience  of  the  city  improved ;  all  signs  of  a  strong 
rurrent  of  national  prospeiity  beneath  the  troubled  siuiiEU^,  for 
t  he  new  walls  alone  were  a  work  of  exceeding  cost  and  labour, 
and  the  enormous  fabric  of  Santa  Croce  was  a  monument  only 
suq)assed  by  the  more  splendid  cathedral.  Powerful,  energetic, 
and  feared  by  the  neighbouring  states  Florence  led  the  Tuscan 
chivalry  and  submitted  to  no  appearance  of  indignity.  A 
criminal  had  absconded  and  taken  refuge  at  Prato ;  upon  this 
a  single  messenger  was  sent  to  demand  the  culprit  under  the 
j>enalty  of  10,000  lire  for  any  unnecessary  delay:  the  people 
of  Prato,  to  assert  their  independence,  and  probably  under  some 
secret  influence  from  Florentine  faction,  showed  no  sign 
of  obedience,  upon  which  the  republican  troops  were  rapidly 
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armed  and  ready  to  enforce  submission  when  the  malefactor 
was  delivered  up  and  tlie  fme  immediately  paid. 

Amongst  other  regulations  of  this  perioil  the  year  1294  was 
remarkable  for  the  promulgation  of  a  law  which  forbade  women 
to  appear  personally  in  any  court  of  justice,  and  the  Podesta, 
Captain  of  the  People,  or  any  other  functionary  were  prohibited 
under  a  severe  penalty  from  listening  to  them,  because  they 
were  "o  sex  esteemed  to  be  very  dangerous  in  disturbing  the 
course  of  justice.''  But  there  were  other  impediments  besides 
women ;  the  statutes  of  the  city  courts  had  become  so  numerous 
and  contradictory  that  under  the  eleventh  Gonfalonier  Buonac- 
cino  Ottabuoni  a  committee  of  fourteen  citizens  was  appointed 
to  reduce  them  to  order  and  perspicuity  by  diminishing  their 
niunber  and  reconciling  discrepancies  *. 

In  July  1291  the  empire  became  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Bodolph  of  Hapsburg)!  and  considerable  dissension  arose  between 
the  supporters  of  his  son  Albert  Duke  of  Austria  and  those  of 
Winceslaus  King  of  Bohemia ;  but  the  dispute  was  settled  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Metz  through  whose  influence  Adolphus 
Count  of  Nassau  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  King  of  the 
Romans  in  May  1292. 

In  the  month  of  April  1292  while  indulging  in  thoughts 
of  eastern  wars  and  sacred  conquests  like  many  of  his  pre- 
decessors, Pope  Nicholas  IV.  was  surprised  by  death :  he  is 
represented  as  attached  to  the  Ghibelines,  perhaps  because 
he  was  less  of  a  partisan  than  other  pontiffs,  but  his  actions 
do  not  support  this  assertion.  The  Holy  See  remained 
unoccupied  until  July  1294  when  Pietro  Moroni  a  poor 
hermit  of  the  Abruzzi  mountains,  a  man  of  great  sanctity, 
was  chosen  and  assumed  the  tiara  under  the  name  of 
Celestine  V.  but  from  his  extreme  age  and  inexperience,  his 
habits  of  solitude,  and  contempt  of  worldly  grandeur;  he 
renounced  the  papacy  in  the  following  December  and  returned 

*  Sdp.  Ammizato,  Lib.  iv. 
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to  his  cell  *,  Celestine  was  succeeded  by  Benedetto  Gaetano 
a  man  of  learning  and  sagacity  who  took  the  name  of  Boni* 
face  VIII.  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  Italian  stoiy  and 
was  damned,  while  yet  living,  by  the  bitter  pen  of  Dante  f. 

After  the  fall  of  Giano  della  Bella  the  seignory  renewed  the 
Guelphic  League  I  principally  through  fear  of  a  French  kni^ 
of  bold  and  enterprising  character  called  Jean  de  Ghalon  who 
being  sent  with  the  Pope  s  approval  as  imperial  vicar  in  Tuscany 
had  joined  the  Ghibelines  of  Arezzo :  he  was  originally  intxo- 
duced  by  the  nobles  with  five  hundred  followers  into  Florence 
to  assist  them  against  Giano ;  but  this  aid  proving  unneceesaiy 
they  attempted  to  defraud  him  of  his  reward ;  he  then  joined  the 
Aretines  and  with  the  Pope's  interference  ultimately  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  above  post :  in  return  he  agreed  to  betray  the 
Aretines,  but  on  being  discovered  retired  with  all  the  wealth  he 
had  amassed  into  Burgundy. 

The  nobles  were  now  fully  convinced  of  the  pernicious  effects 
of  disunion  and  hastened  a  general  reconciliation,  being  deter- 
mined to  vindicate  the  rights  of  their  order :  wherefore  assem- 
bling their  retainers,  or  "  Fedeli "  as  they  were  then  called,  and 
adorned  in  all  that  pomp  and  magnificence  of  arms  then  so 
prevalent,  they  demanded  as  a  matter  of  form  some  mitigation 
of  the  ordinance  of  justice ;  but  having  already  alienated  the 
plebeians  from  the  '*Popolani  Grassi'*  on  account  of  thelatter*s 
desertion  and  betrayal  of  Giano,  they  hoped  to  have  the  sup- 

*  CclcBtino  y.  is  supposed  to  be  meant  and  that  each  should  have  hit  *<  (%k 

by  Dante  in  **  Vimbra  di  Colui  eke  valh  AmUgero'"  or  war-hone,  and 

fece    per  viltaie    U    gran  rifutoy  ronzino  or  hack.      The  former  to  be 

(Inferno,  Canto  iii )     The  poet  assur-  harnessed  in  iron,  cotton,  or  oihet 

edly  would  not  have  acted  so.  material  fit  for  defence.      Of  tbeM 

f  Muratori,  Annali,  1293.  —  Dante,  cavaliers  Florence  was  to  snpplj  166 — 

Inferno,  Canto  xix.  Lucca  114 — Siena  104 — Pistoia  47 — 

X  The  confederate  force  was  500  horse  Citt4  di  Castello  20— Yoltenm  18^ — 

as  before,  but  it  was  recommended  to  Prato  15 — CoUe  5— San  Qimignano 

the  different  cities  to  send  as  many  7 — and   Poggibonzi  4.    No  Aretine 

^  CavoUieri  di  Corrado'*  as  possible  was  admitted. 
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port  of  the  former  against  a  goTemment  which  had  eo  deceived 
them,  and  moreover  kept  all  the  power  to  themselves.  The 
nobles  vere  too  sagacioua  to  believe  that  the  popolani  were 
reollj  inclined  without  compulsion  to  relax  these  laws,  merely 
because  thej  had  found  it  convenient  to  unite  with  ^em  in 
ruining  Giano  della  Bella ;  but  they  entirely  mistook  the  temper 
of  the  plebeians  who  though  more  easily  led  aatmy  by  appear- 
ances are  yet  generally  correct  in  their  object,  and  now  sus- 
pected a  coalition  of  both  parties  against  themselves ;  wherefore 
having  previously  sent  six  trusty  men  to  join  in  and  watch  the 
deliberations  of  the  priors,  one  from  each  seato,  and  resolving 
to  withstand  the  nobles,  immediately  took  to  their  arms. 

The  nobles  also  assembled  in  three  divisions :  at  the  Mer- 
cato-Nuovo  under  Geri  Spini ;  at  the  church  of  San  Giovanni 
under  Forese  degli  Adimari ;  and  under  Vanni  de'  Mozzi  at  the 
piazza  of  that  family  beyond  Amo  which  commanded  the  bridge 
of  Kubaconte.  The  citizens  drew  up  at  the  palace  of  the 
Podeeta  opposite  to  the  Abbey,  and  at  that  of  the  priors  who 
then  occupied  the  houses  of  the  Cerchi  behind  San  Brocolo :  the 
nobles  were  superior  in  cavalry,  arms,  and  militaiy  skill ;  the 
people  in  numbers  and  determination,  yet  both  were  doubtful 
of  the  event.  At  this  crisis  some  friars  and  other  moderate 
men  came  forward  as  the  friends  of  either  side  and  effected  a 
reconciliation:  the  nobles  were  reminded  that  they  bad  lost 
their  power ;  not  from  the  presumption  of  the  people  but  their 
own  crimes  which  had  driven  the  latter  to  extremities ;  that  the 
attempt  to  recover  by  violence  what  had  been  forfeited  by  mis- 
condnct  was  an  error  worse  than  the  first  and  would  only  ruin 
the  d^  without  gaining  their  object ;  but  on  the  contrary  tend 
to  render  their  condition  worse :  for  as  nobility  was  only  a 
name ; — a  mere  opinion, — sustained  by  reputation,  not  force  ; 
the  veiy  moment  that  a  people  sufTering  from  its  misused  power 
lose  their  habitual  reverence  for  ite  antii^uity,  it  becomes  a 
gaudy  bubble  and  breaks  with  the  breath  of  an  infant.     The 
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plebeians  on  the  other  hand  were  advised  to  consider  the  claims 
of  the  nobles  ;  to  reject  any  that  threatened  their  own  liberty, 
but  not  to  shut  their  ears  to  the  rights  of  justice  and  lenity 
which  was  all  that  tlieir  adversaries  now  demanded:  the  former 
however  were  not  so  easily  convinced,  they  had  been  oppressed 
by  one  and  deceived  by  the  other  party,  and  it  was  only  the 
authority  of  the  Priors  and  Gonfalonier  Veri  Baldonini  that 
finally  succeeded  in  restoring  peace  with  this  slender  con- 
cession; namely,  that  for  the  future  three  witnesses  should 
be  necessary  to  prove  the  notoriety  of  aristocratic  crime  ;  even 
this  was  too  much  for  the  plebeians  and  shortly  after  annulled, 
yet  it  completely  unveiled  aristocratic  weakness  and  the  growing 
strength  of  the  people.  Both  parties  thenceforward  only  sought 
the  means  of  overcoming  each  other,  the  people  being  ever 
uppermost,  and  for  further  security  partly  disarmed  the  nobles 
by  compelling  them  to  sell  their  large  cross-bows,  (a  veiy  expen- 
sive and  much  prized  weapon)  to  the  republic. 

All  this  induced  many  of  the  quieter  and  less  powerful 
aristocrats  to  demand  admittance  into  the  class  of  popolani,  a 
favour  willingly  granted  to  those  who  could  be  trusted,  because 
it  thinned  the  opposite  ranks  and  increased  general  secu- 
rity*. The  plebeians,  angry  and  disappointed  at  any  compro- 
mise ha>dng  been  made  with  the  great,  insulted  the  seignoiy 
when  they  retired  from  office  and  called  aloud  for  the  return  of 
Giano  della  Bella :  tliis  alanned  the  Popolani  so  much  that  the 
Pope  8  interference  was  implored,  and  Boniface  who  hated  Giano 
for  some  l>old  proceedings  against  the  church  when  Podesta 
of  Pistoia,  threatened  every  body  with  excommunication  who 
presumed  to  advocate  his  cause. 

Things  however  generally  remained  tranquil  and  the  countiy 
improved  in  commerce  and  prosperity  until  the  year  1800  when 
the  spirit  of  civil  discord  again  spread  its  sable  pinions :  taking 

*  Gio.  Vilkni,  Lib.  viii.,  c.  xii. — Dino  Compogni,  Lib.  i. — Scip.  Ammiimto, 
Lib.  iv. 
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advantage  of  this  calm,  and  fearful  of  an  alliance  between  the 
nobles  and  the  potent. fsunilies  of  Pazzi  and  Uberti 

AD    ISM 

in  the  Upper  Val  d'Amo,  the  government  resolved 
to  hold  them  in  check  by  the  erection  of  two  strong  towns  on 
their  frontier;  the  first  between  Figgine  and  Monte  Varchi 
which  after  the  tutelar  saint  was  called  San  Giovanni ;  the  other 
on  the  Amo  over  against  the  states  of  the  Uberti,  named 
Castlefranco :  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  was  granted  an  ex- 
emption from  all  public  contributions  for  ten  years  which 
soon  nursed  them  up  into  places  of  considerable  size  and 
importance. 

Troops  were  sent  in  1206  to  the  defence  of  Bologna  which 
had  been  for  some  time  in  hostihty  with  the  Marquis  of  Ferrara, 
bat  being  fearful  of  new  troubles,  with  the  express  condition  of 
not  being  employed  in  offensive  warfare.  The  next  year 
a  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded  with  Perugia ;  the 
Guelphic  League  was  renewed,  and  the  strong  castle  called  the 
Palazzo  Publico  (now  Palazzo  Vecchio)  was  commenced 
in  1298  for  the  residence  and  security  of  the  seignory, 
which  in  the  late  disturbances  had  been  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  the  nobles.      By  demolishing  the  houses  of  the  Uberti  and 
other  Ghibelines,  and  piu*chasing  the  dwellings  of  the  Foraboschi, 
space  was  gained  for  the  present  palace  and  the  square  before 
it :  the  resources  of  Florence  must  have  been  at  this  time  im- 
mense, when  notwithstanding  wars  and  domestic  broils  she  was 
able  to  carry  on  nearly  at  the  same  time  the  building  of  Santa 
Croce,   the   cathedral,   the  church   of    Ortosanmichele,    the 
Palazzo  Vecchio  and  the  vast  circuit  of  ramparts 

A.D.  1299. 

with  all  their  niunerous  and  lofty  towers,  besides 
aeveral  other  minor  improvements.     These  walls  had  been  dis- 
oontinued  after  1285  but  were  now  resiuned  with  fresh  ardour 
in  conjunction  with  the  other  great  works  which  still  remain, 
to  ezdte  our  admiration  of  their  grandeur  solidity  and  beauty. 
The  city,  says  Macchiayelli,  was  never  in  a  more  flourishing 
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state  than  at  this  epoch ;  full  of  people,  riches,  and  repatation ; 
all  Tuscany,  as  friends  or  subjects,  obeyed  her;  thirty  thousand 
citizens  able  to  carry  arms  in  the  capital  with  seventy  thousand 
more  in  the  rural  districts  were  ready  to  take  the  field  at  the 
slightest  signal  from  the  government :  and  although  anger  and 
suspicion  separated  the  nobles  and  the  people,  their  effects 
were  slight,  scarcely  even  perceptible,  and  the  great  body  of 
inhabitants  lived  in  peace  and  unity. 

The  result  of  this  tranquillity  was,  that  literature  flourished, 
men  of  talent  appeared,  painting  revived,  the  arts  were  culti- 
vated, the  citizens  vied  with  each  other  in  the  splendour  of  their 
domestic  architecture,  and  the  name  of  a  Florentine  merchant 
became  respected  throughout  the  world:  Florence  feared 
neither  her  own  exiles  nor  the  imperial  power,  nor  any 
single  state  in  Italy ;  but  strong  in  her  democratic  rule  and 
free  institutions,  would  have  rolled  smoothly  forward  if  her  path 
had  not  been  once  more  broken  up  by  the  violence  of  domestic 
faction*. 


Cotemponuy  Monarchs. — England  :  Edward  I. — Scotland  :  John  Baliol, 
(1292).— Interregnum  to  1 306.— France :  Philip  IV.,  (1225).— Caatilc  and 
Leon  :  Sancho  IV.  Ferdinand  IV.,  (1295).— Aragon :  Jamet  II.,  (1291).— 
Portugal :  Dennis,  (1279).— Germany :  Adolphus,  (1292).  Albert  L,  (1298). 
Popes :  Nicholas  IV.,  (1287).  Celestine  V.,  (1294).  Boniface  VIII.,  (1294). 
Greek  Emperor :  Andronicus,  (1281). 

*  Gio.  Villani,  Lib.  viii.,  cap.  xii. — Leon.  Aretino,  Lib.  iv. — Sdp.  Ammirato, 
Lib.  iv. — Macchiavelli,  Lib.  ii. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

FROM   A.D.  1300    TO  A.D.  1308. 


The  year  1300  commenced  with  great  rejoicing  throughout 
Christendom ;  it  was  that  of  the  first  jubilee.  By  a  natural  and 
sagacious  union  of  religion  and  finance  Pope  Boni- 
fiffece  the  Eighth  granted  complete  absolution  to  all  ' 
who  passed  a  given  number  of  days  in  visiting  the  several 
Boman  shrines  and  confessionals  with  sincere  and  humble 
repentance ;  and  as  the  existence  of  this  virtue  was  believed 
on  the  sinner's  affirmation,  it  is  probable  that  none  were  disap- 
pointed ;  wherefore  two  millions  of  fortunate  souls  were  saved 
finom  perdition  during  that  happy  year,  and  with  marvellous 
gain  to  the  treasury.  Indeed  so  serious  and  universal  was  this 
new  devotion  that  for  twelve  months  together  Rome  had 
never  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  pil^ms  within  her 
walls  independent  of  the  native  population,  while  multitudes 
of  every  rank  age  and  sex  thronged  the  Italian  roads.  And 
in  this  well-imagined  pilgrimage  all  the  great  thorough- 
fifiu-es  of  Italy  are  described  as  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
continual  procession,  or  rather  an  army  in  full  march ;  peace 
was  universal,  and  perfect  security,  with  abundance  of  every- 
thing for  everybody  who  had  the  means  of  payment :  Ptome 
was  plentifully  supplied  and  enriched;  its  inhabitants  made 
fortunes  by  the  vast  concourse  of  visitors  that  crowded 
their  streets,   where  however  numbers  of  both  sexes  were 
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trampled  to  death  in  the  midst  of  their  sacied  oociqMtion  *. 
Continual  streams  of  gold  and  silver  kept  pouring  into  the 
church-coffers,  the  spontaneous  overflowings  of  religions  love; 
and  two  priests  were  stationed  night  and  daj  at  the  shrine  of 
St.  Paul  with  purse  in  hand  to  receive  these  incessant  offer- 
ings for  eternal  salvation. 

To  this  singular  display  of  festive  piety  repaired  also  the 
annalist  Giovanni  Villani ;  and  there  like  his  prototype  Males- 
pini,  did  the  contemplation  of  ancient  Rome  inspire  him  with 
the  idea  of  writing  a  history  of  his  own  country,  which  he  com- 
menced at  his  return  to  Florence  f. 

Peace  still  reigned  in  this  capital,  but  a  rich  ambitions  and 
high-spirited  nobility  were  unwilling  to  succumb,  and  the 
source  of  civil  dissension  was  still  unexhausted:  the  fire  though 
buried  was  not  extinct ;  deep  and  still  burning,  but  scarcely 
visible,  it  threw  out  occasional  warnings  that  were  only  lost  upon 
the  young  the  gay  and  the  thoughtless.  Superstition  also  lent 
its  aid :  the  old  wasted  statue  of  Mars,  at  the  base  of  which 
Buondelmonte  was  murdered,  had  been  dismounted  the  year 
before  to  complete  some  new  buildings,  but  by  mistake  instead 
of  looking  east  as  formerly,  it  was  replaced  with  the  face  north- 
wards, and  this  was  received  as  a  sinister  augury  although  no 
symptoms  of  misfortune  then  appeared.  According  to  Dino 
Compagni  Florence  was  at  this  time  ruled  with  little  justice ; 
some  powerful  and  dishonest  men  had  contrived  to  raise  an  in- 
digent gentleman  of  Padua  to  the  dignity  of  Podesta,  a  man 

*  Dante  alludes  to  this  great  concourse  of  people  in  the  18th  Canto  of  his 
Ififemo  as  an  illustration  of  what  he  describes. 

"  Come  i  Roman  per  lo  escrcito  molto, 
L'anno  del  Giubbileo,  su  per  lo  Ponte 
Hannoa  passar  la  gente  modo  tolto  :  ** 

"  Che  da  un  lato  tutti  hanno  la  frontc 

Verso  '1  Castello  e  vanno  a  San  Pictro  : 
Dair  altra  sponda  vanno  in  verso  *1  monte.** 

+  G.  Villani,  Lib.  viii.,  cap.  xxxvi. — Muratori,  Annali  1300. 
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willing  to  be  the  tool  of  private  vengeance  and  cupidity ;  justice 
was  therefore  openly  sold,  the  innocent  oppressed  and  the 
guilty  absolved  at  the  will  of  these  rulers  which  always  was  law 
to  their  creature.  But  public  spirit  ran  too  high  to  bear  this, 
the  citizens  soon  rose,  and  putting  him  and  his  minions  to  the 
torture  detected  his  iniquity:  Monfiorito  of  Padua  was  there- 
fore imprisoned  and  although  he  finally  escaped,  the  republic 
twice  refused  to  deliver  him  over  to  the  Paduans  who  had  sent 
successive  embassies  to  demand  the  release  of  their  countryman. 
The  general  calm  of  Florence  was  first  disturbed  by  a  private 
quarrel  between  two  neighbouring  families.  Vieri  de'  Cerchi 
chief  of  a  race,  ignobly  descended,  but  wealthy  merchants,  with 
a  princely  establishment  and  numerous  clients,  was  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  his  family,  a  man  of  general  popularity  and  of 
an  easy  disposition  not  unmixed  with  talent :  they  were  all  liked 
by  the  Popolani  for  their  amiable  and  unambitious  temper ;  by 
every  class  of  Ghibeline  because  they  were  not  persecutors 
when  in  power ;  by  the  poor  nobility  for  the  convenience  of 
their  wealth ;  and  by  the  plebeians  for  their  decided  disapproval 
of  Giano  della  Bellas  banishment:  so  that  without  much 
trouble,  it  was  thought  they  might  have  mastered  the  republic 
if  talents  and  ambition  had  seconded  the  opportunity.  The 
Donati  and  Pazzi,  near  whom  they  had  houses  in  town  and 
country,  were  of  ancient  and  illustrious  families  but  not  near 
8o  rich,  and  felt  mortified  by  the  overshadowing  pomp  of  their 
upstart  neighbours,  whom  they  despised  for  their  vulgarity  and 
hated  for  their  ostentation.  At  the  head  of  these  was  Corso 
Donati  the  same  who  had  fought  at  Campaldino,  a  man,  accord- 
ing to  Compagni,  resembling  but  more  cruel  than  the  Roman 
Catiline :  **  gentle  of  blood,  beautiful  in  person,  polished  in 
manners,  of  pleasing  conversation,  a  subtle  intellect  and  a  mind 
ever  intent  on  evil.  By  habit  and  genius  a  soldier,  he  carried 
his  warlike  propensities  into  civil  life  and  assembled  a  crowd  of 
followers,  all  obedient  to  the  nod  of  this  popular  chieftain.    He 
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performed  great  services,  did  mach  mischief  caused  nmnezoiis 
burnings  and  robberies,  amassed  considerable  spoil,  and  raised 
himself  to  high  authority :  vain-glory  was  his  idol,  and  firom  his 
excessive  pride  he  was  sumamed  *'  The  Baron  "  so  that  when 
he  rode  through  Florence  he  was  frequently  saluted  with  cries 
of  "  Long  live  the  Baron*,'* 

The  enmity  between  these  potent  families  was  augmented 
by  Corso  s  recent  marriage  with  an  heiress  of  the  Gaville  race, 
against  the  wishes  of  her  own  relations  as  well  as  her  kinsmen 
the  Cerchi ;  also  by  a  subsequent  suspicion  of  his  having  been 
accessory  to  the  death  of  two  young  men  of  the  latter  house 
who  were  poboned  in  the  prisons  of  the  Podesta  while  in  con- 
finement for  a  private  afiray.  This  mutual  ill-will  continued 
long  without  any  overt  act  that  disturbed  the  public  peace, 
while  both  parties  were  assiduously  strengthening  their  alli- 
ances. Pope  Boniface  who,  as  was  said,  '*got  into  the  pofUificaU 
like  a  fox,  ruled  like  a  lion^  and  died  like  a  dog,'  was  closely 
connected  with  his  bankers  the  Spini,  and  other  monied  men 
of  Florence  friends  of  Donad,  therefore  endeavoured  to  re- 
concile the  families,  and  sent  for  Vieri  to  Rome ;  but  the  Cerchi 
was  intractable,  assured  the  pontiff  that  he  had  no  quarrel 
with  anybody  and  therefore  needed  no  reconciliation  :  this 
nettled  the  pride  of  Boniface,  who  was  accustomed  to  prompt 
obedience,  and  estranged  liim  from  that  party.  Matters  con- 
tinued getting  worse  :  the  Cerchi  although  Guelphs  and  Po- 
polani  had  all  the  old  Gbibeline  families  on  their  side,  some 
from  hatred  of  Donati  and  others  from  private  feuds  or  personal 
injury ;  amongst  tlie  last  was  Guido  Cavalcanti»  the  celebrated 
friend  of  Dante,  a  l>old  melancholy  man  who  loved  solitude 
and  literature  ;  but  generous  brave  and  courteous,  a  poet  and 
philosopher  and  one  that  seems  to  have  had  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  age.  Corso  Donati  by  whom  he  was  feared 
and  hated,  would  have  had  him  murdered  while  on  a  pilgrimage 

*  Dino  Cumpagni,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  43. 
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to  Saint  James  of  Galicia ;  on  his  return  this  became  known 
and  gained  him  many  supporters  amongst  the  Cerchi  and  other 
youth  of  Florence :  he  took  no  regular  measures  of  vengeance 
but  accidentally  meeting  Corso  in  the  street  rode  violently 
towards  him  casting  his  javelin  at  the  same  time :  it  missed  by 
the  tripping  of  his  horse  and  he  escaped  with  a  slight  wound 
firom  one  of  Donati's  attendants.  Cavalcanti  was  son-in-law  to 
Farinata  degli  Uberti  and  therefore  perhaps  not  altogether 
indisposed  to  the  Ghibelines,  but  the  Cerchi  were  his  intimate 
friends  and  accompanied  him  in  the  assault  on  Donati :  all  this 
embittered  the  feud*  and  Corse's  continual  sarcasms  on  Vieri 
which  were  duly  reported  by  the  buffoons,  (the  gossips  of  that 
age),  were  not  calculated  to  soften  their  mutual  asperity.  Thus 
was  the  storm  fast  gathering  when,  like  two  angry  clouds,  the 
stubborn  factions  of  the  Bianchi  and  Neri  poured  in  their 
influence  and  brought  it  down  in  blood. 

"  Arise  ye  wicked  citizens  filled  as  ye  are  with  infamy :  take 
••  the  sword  and  the  torch  in  your  hands  and  spread  wide  your 
**■  malevolence.  Proclaim  aloud  your  iniquitous  desires,  your 
••  infernal  purposes.  Delay  no  longer ;  go,  and  destroy  the 
•*  beauty  of  your  city ;  shed  the  blood  of  your  brethren ;  divest 
"  yourselves  of  faith  and  of  love ;  deny  aid  and  service  to  each 
*•  other;  sow  all  your  fedsehoods,  they  will  fill  the  granaries  of 
*'  your  children ;  do  even  as  Sylla  once  did  in  Rome :  for  all 
••  the  crimes  he  committed  in  ten  long  years  Marius  revenged 
••  in  a  single  day.  Think  ye  that  almighty  justice  hath  fainted  ? 
•*  Even  that  of  the  world  will  render  one  for  one.  Look  at 
**  your  ancestors  ;  see  if  they  gained  by  contention !  Delay  no 
'•  longer  miserable  men,  for  one  day  of  war  consumes  more  than 
**  is  regained  in  many  years  of  peace,  and  small  is  that  spark 
**  that  brings  a  mighty  empire  to  destruction  f  ".     Such  is  the 

«  M.  di  Coppo  Stefi&ni  attributes  this  house  with  another  lady  the  wife  of 

qoirrel  to  some  words  spoken  in  jest  Filippo  de'  Bianchi. 

by  Vieri  de'  Cerchi   to  the    wife  of  +  Dino  Compagni,  Lib.  i®  and  ii". — 

Bennrdo  Donati  while  dining  at  his  Giov.  YiUani,  Lib.  viii^,  cap.  xxxix. 

VOL.   I.  B  D 
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impassioned  burst  of  indignation  mih  which  Dine  Oompttgni 
reproaches  his  countrymen,  and  it  was  no  imaginaiy  picture ! 
Very  soon  there  was  neither  male  nor  female,  great  or  smalL 
uol)le,  poplano,  or  plebeian ;  priest  or  friar ;  that  were  not 
(li\ided  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  this  unhappy  quarrel,  the 
connexion  of  which  with  Pistoia  now  demands  our  attention*. 

Twenty  miles  north-west  of  Florence  under  the  mountains 
that  divide  Tuscany  from  Modena  lies  the  city  of  Pistoia  on  a 
spot  traditionally  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  Catiline's  defeat 
and  death  by  Petreiiis,  and  the  ferocious  disposition  of  her 
e^irlier  inliabitants  might  encourage  a  superstitious  belief  in 
the  assertion;  for  she  is  l>etter  known  in  histoiy  by  the 
viinilonco  of  her  factions  imd  the  peculiar  malignity  of  her 
l)rivatc  feuds  than  by  any  act  of  virtue  or  magnanimity  in  her 
citizens  f .  One  of  tliese  potty  dissensions  not  only  destroyed 
her  own  peace,  such  as  it  was,  but  in  kindling  the  inflamma- 
bility  of  Florence  spread  over  Tuscany  and  even  contaminated 
a  great  part  of  Romagna  J. 

The  noble  houses  of  Cancellieri  and  Panciatiche  had  eariv 
assumed  the  leading  of  the  Guelph  and  Ghibeline  factions  of 
Pistoia,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  tliirteenth  ceutuiy  had 
continued  fighting  with  such  bitterness  tliat  even  these  party 
names,  the  cause  of  their  original  enmity,  were  lost  in  the  fuiy  of 
private  war  the  two  factions  becoming  distinguished  by  &mily 
appellations  alone.  The  chiefs  of  these  parties  were  formidable 
even  to  the  republic  itself,  whose  wars  crimes  and  misfortunes 
were  all  laid  by  the  people  to  tlieir  cliarge :  tlie  democratic 
goverument  of  Pii>toia  therefore  natxmilly  detested  the  nobles, 

^  Istoric  Pistolcsi,  p.  1. — Leon   Are-     Cino's  death, 

tino,  Lib.  i v.,  fol.  67.  «  pi^^p,  p„t^i^  ^  i  ^i^^,^^  pnyttur 

t  "  Ah  Pistoia,  Pistoia,  Che  non  stanzi  p^^  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^1^  ^^  ^^^  ^j^ 

I)  mcenerarti,  81  rhe  p,u  non  dun,  ^^^^  ^j^^^  j„  pj^^^.^  ^,  ^^  ^ 

Po.  Che  n  mal  far  lo  «.me  tuo  avan/.i  P  ^,  «  j^^  PUt^ltMe,*^  Anno  ISOO. 

(Dante,  Inftmo,  Canto  xxv).  ^  5    Malavolti,  Lib.  Ui«,  Pttte  ii-,  p. 

And  Pctrarca  in  his  beautiful  sonnet  on  61. 
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and  in  1285  declared  them  ineligible  to  public  office,  pub- 
lished a  particular  code  of  regulations  affecting  them  alone, 
and  decreed  that  when  any  commoner  disturbed  the  public 
peace  he  should  immediately  be  ennobled  as  the  severest 
chastisement  for  his  turbulence.  In  the  general  revolution  of 
parties  after  Manfred's  death,  the  Cancellieri  had  chased  their 
Ghibeline  adversaries  from  the  town  and  a  cruel  war  was 
waged  in  the  beautiful  and  romantic  mountain  of  Pistoia, 
where  the  possessions  of  both  were  situated.  The  Cancijl- 
lieri  although  excluded  from  government  were  rich  and  nume- 
rous and  the  exile  of  their  rivals  gave  them  a  complete 
ascendancy:  eighteen  knights  of  the  golden  spur,  and  a 
himdred  men-at-arms,  all  bearing  the  name,  and  none  beyond 
the  fourth  degree  of  blood,  besides  numerous  allies  and  depend- 
ants, rendered  this  fEimily  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Italian  nobility.  They  domineered  over  the  city  and  coutado, 
outraged  everybody,  committed  many  cruel  actions,  put  num- 
bers to  death,  were  tyrants  everywhere,  yet  none  dared  even 
to  accuse  them ;  so  great  was  their  power  of  vengeance !  * 

It  happened,  about  the  year  1295,  that  several  young  kins- 
men of  the  Cancellieri  race  were  carousing  in  a  wine-house,  and 
when  heated  by  drink  Carlino  son  of  Gualfredi  maltreated  liis 
cousin  Amadore  or  Dore  son  of  Gughelmo :  they  belonged  to 
different  branches  of  the  same  fSfmiily  long  distinguished  by  the 
surnames  of  Bianchi  and  Neri  in  consequence  of  an  ancestor 
having  married  two  wives  one  of  whom  called  Bianca  gave  the 
appellation  to  her  descendants  while  the  collateral  race  was 
contradistinguished  by  the  opposite  colour.  Saint  Peter  in  his 
definition  of  thankworthiness  asks  "  What  glory  is  it  if  when 
"  ye  be  buffeted  for  your  faults  ye  shall  take  it  patiently  ?  But 

•  O.  Vilkni,  Lib.  viil,  cap.  xxxviii. —  Rep.  Ital.,  vol.  iii.,  cap.  xxiv.,  p.  1 1 7. — 

Ittorie  Rttoleu  dair  Anno  1300,  al  Flam,  dal  Borgo,   Diss.  i.  Bupra   la 

1348. — M.  Angelo  Salvi,  Historic  di  Storia  Pisana,  p.  4,  note. 
Pittoia,  Parte  i*,  p.  262. — Sismondi, 
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**  if  when  ve  do  well  and  suffer  for  it,  je  take  it  patientlj, 

'*  is  acceptable  with  God.*^    And  something  of  this  sort  the 

ancient   PLstoiaus  appear  to  have  taken  inversely  as  their 

standard  of  revenge:   it  was  no  satisfaction  to  wreak  thdr 

malice  on  him  who  did  the  injury ;  that  was  but  simj^  lelilii- 

tion,  an  unoffending  victim  was  in  their  code  indispensahle  U> 

perfect  vengeance.     They  argued  that  as  an  innocent  persm 

had  first  suffered  there  could  not  be  complete  reciprocity  unk» 

avengement  also   struck  the  guiltless  head;    the  offenders 

death  was  the  simple  vindication  of  justice,  and  expected: 

therefore  could  not  indict  so  sharp  a  pang  on  his  kindred  as 

the  sudden  murder  of  an  imoffending  man,  more  especially  if 

he  were  peculiarly  amiable  and  well-beloved.     To  cany  out 

tliis  principle  Amadore  who  was  of  the  Black  Action  retired 

from  the  company  and  hid  himself  armed  in  a  convenient  place, 

where    the  same    evening   seeing    Carlinos    brother    Vanni 

passing,  immediately  called  him,  and  ignorant  of  the  quarrel 

the  latter  approached  \sithout  hesitation ;  Dore  then  suddenly 

fell   upon   him,   gashed  his   face,    and   nearly  succeeded  in 

cutting  off  a  liand :  thus  mangled  he  escaped  and  his  relations 

prepared   for   revenge.      Guglielmo  apprehensive   of  fiimily 

strife   at  once  delivered  his  son  into  Gualfredos  power  to 

receive   any   pmiishinent   that   pleased   him  to   inflict;   the 

latter  insensible  to  the  sj)irit  of  this  conduct  coolly  led  the 

offender  into  a  stable  and  chopped  off  his  right  hand  upon  the 

edge  of  die  manger ;  but  revenge  was  not  considered  perfect 

until  he  had  also  gashed  his  face.     **  Now,"  said  he,  "  go  and 

infonn  thy  father  that  with  deeds,  not  words,  suck  injuri0$  are 

revenged  *  ''. 

This  was  considered  too  cruel  even  for  Pistoian  ferocity; 
Bianchi  and  Neri  flew  to  arms  intent  on  vengeance  for  the 
double  outrage;  and  as  the  Cancellieri  were  connected  with 

♦  M.  A,   Salvi,  Hist,  di  Pistoia,  Parte  ii%  Lib.  v«,  p.   263.— MMchiaTcIli, 

Lib.  ii«.  ^ 
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almost  all  the  noblesse  of  Pistoia  the  city  was  soon  in  a 
general  tumult :  the  spirit  spread  like  a  conflagration,  their  vas- 
sals caught  the  flame,  all  the  countiy  armed,  and  from  that  time 
forth  civil  war  in  various  forms  incessantly  filled  the  Pistoian  ter- 
ritory until  stopped  by  the  iron  hand  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  If  one  man  were  more 
particularly  respected  for  his  virtues  and  peaceable  habits,  or  in 
any  way  distinguished  beyond  his  associates,  he  was  sure  to  be 
marked  as  the  peculiar  victim  of  adverse  vengeance :  thus  the 
judge  Pero  de'  Pecoroni  was  murdered  on  the  bench  while  in 
the  act  of  administering  justice;  Bertino  de'  Virgiolese  an 
adherent  of  the  "  Whites,"  the  most  noble  and  virtuous  knight 
of  Pistoia,  was  afterwards  stabbed  by  the  same  parties ;  Bene- 
detto, or  Detto,  de'  Cancellieri  was  in  his  turn  sacrificed  for 
this,  because  he  was  the  most  beloved,  the  wisest,  and  the 
ablest  of  the  Neri ;  Braccino  de'  Fortebracci  fell  in  a  similar 
manner;  houses  and  towers  were  armed  and  attacked  with  fire 
and  sword,  darts,  cross-bows,  stones,  and  mangonels  showered 
death  into  the  streets ;  frequent  sallies  brought  the  factions 
hand  to  hand,  and  then  the  lance  the  sword  and  the  poniard 
decided  the  day's  encounter.  Such  was  the  habitual  state  of 
this  distracted  town  imtil  1299,  when  even  the  Podesta's  guard 
was  resisted,  beaten,  and  one  of  his  principal  officers  and 
companions  kiUed,  by  Chello  de'  Cancellieri  and  Vanni  Fucci ; 
upon  this  he  instantly  broke  his  official  wand  in  presence  of 
the  seignory,  renounced  his  high  office  and  retired  to  his  native 
town  of  Bergamo.  The  city  thus  left  without  a  governor 
remained  in  complete  anarchy ;  a  new  Podest^  arrived  but 
accomplished  little ;  the  "  Whites  "  gained  ground  and  com- 
pletely ruled  Pistoia ;  the  Contado  was  equally  distracted  and 
the  whole  frame  of  society  had  nearly  given  way  when  the 
leading  popular  citizens  determined  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
Florence. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  violent  contentions  could 
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condone,  mtliout  afTecling  nplnions  in  a  city  so  closely  ccataeetei 
by  neighbourbood,  politics,  aud  family  aUi&uces.  as  the  Uiler 
Ytm  mth  Pistoia :  exiles  from  either  fiiction  had  already  h«n  , 
received  by  tLeir  friends,  and  the  relationsbip  of  the  Donali 
with  the  Neri,  of  the  Circbi  with  the  Bianchi,  prepared  the  ms 
for  a  similar  division  of  Florentine  parties  *.  The  wise  aod  pru- 
dent of  either  city  at  length  assembled  to  devise  some  cure  for  this 
increasing  madness,  and  it  being  of  great  importance  to  Florence 
that  Pistoia  should  remain  tranquil,  she  gladly  accepted  fhv 
aeignory  or  Balia  of  that  republic  for  three  years  as  oflered  by 
il8  arahasaadore.  The  lordship  of  a  state  in  those  days  w«s  an 
extrajudicial  and  legislative  poner  conferred  for  a  given  time 
and  a  particular  object;  a  dictatorship  which  coTicentnted 
wiiLin  itself  the  whole  power  of  the  repubtiii  without  being 
supposed  to  infringe  ita  hberty  or  political  rights :  it  was  an 
unsafe  proceeding,  yet  often  resorted  to  in  perilous  times,  as  if 
to  show  more  conspicuously  the  imperfectioD  of  pure  republican 
government.  The  Priors  inmiediately  nominated  a  newPodesti 
and  Captain  of  the  People  ;  new  Anziani  were  chosen  in  equal 
numbers  from  each  faction,  elected  monthly,  and  presided  by  a 
Gonfalonier  of  Justice  ;  the  chiefs  on  both  sides  were  banished 
to  Florence,  where  it  waa  vainly  hoped  a  reconciliation  might 
in  time  be  efTected  by  the  authori^  of  that  powerful  govern- 
ment f.  But  men  are  more  prone  to  absorb  the  vicious  passions 
than  the  better  quaUtJes  of  their  neighbours ;  the  latter  are 
troublesome  and  involve  some  acknowledgment  of  inferiority ; 
the  former  are  insensibly  imbibed,  more  congenial,  alas,  tc 
man  ;  and  Florence  was  not  in  that  temperate  state  that  m^ht 
receive  with  impunity  an  importation  of  such  firebrands  as  the 
Caucelheri  of  Pistoia.  Discontent  was  still  deep,  and  a  powerfid 

•  M.  A.  Silvi.  I.L  di  Pistoin,  Pirte  iiii.— Dino   Conip.giu,    Ub.  i%  f. 

iiV,  Lib.  v.,  p.  265,— Irtohe  Piiloleii,  18,  4r.— Leon.  Amdno,  Lib.  iv.,  W. 

p.  17.  67.— Soip.    Amminlo,    Lib.    ir.,  p, 

t  Hill.  Pistoleii,  pp.  1  to  19.— Qio.  20*.— Kiniondi,  Rep.  ItalitDDtn,  vol. 

Vilkzii,    Lib.    viii.,  cap.    iiviii.  and  Ui.,  cap.  ixit. 
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anstocracj  deprived  of  its  just  share  of  public  honours  could 
not  long  run  smoothly  with  a  stem  determined  democracy,  un- 
less accompanied  by  some  great  external  object  of  common  and 
absorbing  interest.  In  Florence  there  was  an  absorbing  interest, 
but  it  was  the  struggle  for  power;  and  begat  turbulence. 
DeUa  Bella  was  in  exile,  but  discontent  had  not  been  banished 
with  him :  the  discontent  of  a  nation  is  never  the  work  of  an 
individual ;  a  single  hand  may  collect  and  concentrate  the  ill 
humours  of  a  state  and  adapt  them  to  its  own  purposes  good 
or  bad;  but  their  root  must  have  previously  existed  and 
an  individual's  destruction  or  banishment  will  leave  the  evil 
unabated*. 

The  Frescobaldi,  friends  of  Corso  Donati,  were  appointed  to 
receive  the  Neri  while  the  Bianchi  became  inmates  with  Vieri 
de*  Cerchi  and  his  kinsmen :  twelve  of  the  principal  families 
supported  Corso  Donati  besides  many  others  of  inferior  note, 
and  a  multitude  of  the  rich  popolani  divided  on  both  sides ; 
about  eighteen  great  houses  followed  the  Cerchi,  including  most 
of  the  old  Ghibelines,  because  this  family  having  arisen  since 
the  great  struggle  between  the  fJEictions,  its  members  although 
Guelphs  had  no  enmity  against  them  and  had  spent  much  in 
conciliating  an  impoverished  nobility.  Thus  the  city  was  once 
more  divided  ;  the  Guelphic  party  was  itself  divided ;  nay  each 
house  was  divided ;  and  Guelph  and  Ghibeline  again  frowned 
in  open  hostility :  from  the  nobles  the  poison  dropt  among  the 
people ;  and  here  also  were  families  divided  against  themselves, 
father  against  son,  brother  against  brother ;  but  as  yet  no  blood 
was  spiltf. 

*  It  18  to  this  struggle  of  the  Bianchi  and  Neri  that  Dante,  who  was  a  principal 
actor,  makes  Ciacco  allude  in  the  sixth  canto  of  his  Inferno  : — 

*'  Depoi  lunga  tencione 
Teranno  al  sangue,  e  la  parte  telvaggia 
Caccer^  Valtra  con  molta  offensione,  &c'* — (Bargigi's  Text.) 

f  Leon.  Arttino,  Lih.  iv.,  foL  67. — Scip.  Ammirato,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  205. 
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It  was  then  the  custom  at  the  beginning  of  May  to  indolge 
in  universal  festivity ;  young  men  and  maidens  uniting  in  gay 
and  festive  companies  sung  and  danced  in  the  open  places  of 
the  city  for  many  days  together :  amongst  others  there  was  one 
in  the  Piazza  of  Santa  Trinita  on  the  1st  of  May  where  all 
the  most  beautiful  women  of  Florence  were  to  be  assembled  to 
dance,  and  in  consequence  a  great  concourse  of  people  bad 
crowded  the  street ;  amongst  them  were  the  Cerchi  and  Donati 
on  horseback  in  complete  armour,  on  account  of  their  motofd 
and  increasing  enmity.  There  were  about  thirty  mounted 
gentlemen  on  each  side  besides  servants  and  followers,  and 
whether  from  unavoidable  pressure  or  their  prompt  intemper- 
ance, disdainful  glances  were  reciprocally  exchanged,  swoids 
followed,  and  after  a  sharp  skirmish  in  which  many  were  hurt, 
the  combatants  parted  with  increased  bitterness  of  feeling. 
This  was  the  first  blood  drawn,  and  both  parties  bent  on  re- 
venge were  soon  employed  in  gaining  friends  and  increasing 
their  forces :  thev  now  first  assumed  the  distinctive  names  of 
**  BianchV  and  "  Neri''  which  without  affecting  their  political 
principles  as  Guelph  or  Ghibeline  sufficiently  marked  their 
party. 

The  captains  of  the  party  Guelph  and  other  citizens  seeing 
the  whole  population  engaged  on  either  side  and  the  great 
power  of  the  Bianchi  and  Ghibelines  in  the  state  councils, 
became  fearful  of  altogether  losing  their  old  Guelphic  character, 
and  had  already  sent  an  embassy  to  beg  the  Pontiff's  inter- 
ference. The  Cardinal  of  Acquasparta  was  accordingly  dis- 
patched with  full  autliority  to  accommodate  all  differences: 
he  demanded  equal  powers  from  the  Florentines  and  they  were 
granted;  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  honour  and 
respect  due  to  his  high  dignity  as  Pope's  Legate ;  but  when 
he  asked  for  authority  to  reform  the  state  it  was  plumply 
refused.  The  Cerchi  were  predominant;  the  Legate  wished 
to  distribute  honour  and  office  equally  amongst  all  partiesi 
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and  fiuling  in  this  be  departed,  leaving  the  dtj  under  an  in- 
terdict*. 

The  Bianchi  were  well  aware  that  their  adversaries  possessed 
the  Fecial  countenance,  and  became  etill  more  convinced  of  this 
when  on  Saint  John's  Eve  thej  saw  the  Consuls  of  the  Aria,  as 
the;  walked  in  procession  with  their  annual  ofieringa,  insulted 
and  beaten  b;  a  party  of  nobles  who  exclaimed,  "  We  are  the 
men  that  gained  ike  victory  of  Campaldino  and  you  hate  otated 
tufrom  office  and  honour  in  our  native  city."  Such  an  outrage 
coupled  with  a  secret  meeUng  of  Donati's  Action,  (who  resolved 
to  ask  the  Pope's  assistance  in  sending  for  one  of  the  French 
princes  to  assnme  the  lordship  of  Florence  and  reduce  the 
Bianchi),  roused  the  general  sngerf.  The  Priors ;  and  Dant« 
amongst  the  number ;  called  a  meeting  of  the  government  and 
many  citizens,  in  which  the  histerian  Dino  Compagni  was  in- 
cluded, and  there  determined  to  banish  several  chiefs  of  both 
bctions ;  the  Neri  to  Castel  della  Pieve  on  the  Roman  frontder, 
the  Bianchi  to  Sarezzano :  amongst  those  so  exiled  were  Coreo 
and  Sinibaldo  Donati  with  some  of  the  della  Tosa,  Pazzi,  Spini, 
and  Manieri  families :  and  of  their  rivals,  Gentile,  Torrigiano 
and  Carbone  de'  Cerchi  with  Guide  Cavalcanti  and  others.  The 
latter  immediately  obeyed,  but  the  Neri  were  more  obstinate 
and  had  even  organised  a  conspiracy  with  the  knowledge  of 
Acqoasparta  who  had  engaged  a  Lucchese  army  to  cooperate ; 
but  they  were  finally  induced  to  yield,  and  the  Lucchese  being 
intimidated  hy  the  vigour  of  government  Florence  was  saved 
from  a  bloody  revolution. 

Some  time  before  this  however,  in  the  month  of  December, 
many  fiunilies  had  assembled  to  celebrate  the  obsequies  of  a 
lady  in  the  Piazza  de'  Frescobaldi :  it  was  the  custom  at  snch 
meetings  for  the  citizens  to  sit  in  the  lowest  place  on  rush- 
mats,  and  the  cavaliers  and  docters  higher  up  on  the  surround- 

'.,p.206, — Dmle,  Pmd.,  CtuU  vii. 
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ing  benches,  so  that  the  Cerchi  and  Donati  who  did  not  enjoy 
this  dignity  were  opposite  to  each  other  on  the  ground :  it  so 
happened  that  one  of  them  either  to  ammge  his  dress  or  for 
some  other  purpose  stood  suddenly  upright;  full  of  suspicion 
the  adverse  party  instantly  started  to  their  feet  and  laid  hands 
on  their  swords ;  their  rivals  did  the  same  and  an  affinay  began, 
but  was  soon  arrested  by  the  interference  of  other  citizens*. 

Florence  nevertheless  became  more  and  more  tumultuous, 
for  the  poison  had  spread  even  to  the  country  districts: 
the  Bianchi  assembled  and  attacked  the  Donati,  but  were 
repulsed  with  loss  from  Porta  San  Piero  :  soon  after  a  band  of 
the  Cerchi  were  intercepted  on  their  return  firom  the  country  by 
a  strong  body  of  the  Donati  and  many  wounded  on  both  sides : 
for  these  tumults  sevei*a]  of  each  faction  were  heavily  fined ; 
the  Donati  went  to  prison  sooner  than  pay,  and  some  of  their 
antagonists  foUowed  this  example  against  the  advice  of  Vieri : 
the  whole  population  even  to  the  priesthood  was  now  divided 
between  the  two  factions ;  nobles,  middle  classes,  poorer  citizens, 
all  partook  of  the  general  frenzy :  the  Ghibelines  in  expectation 
of  better  treatment  held  to  the  White  Faction ;  the  friends  of 
Giano  della  Bella  did  the  same  from  indignation  at  his  fate ; 
Guido  Cavalcanti  embraced  this  cause  from  hatred  to  CJorso 
Donati ;  Naldo  Gherardini  from  a  private  feud  with  the  Ma- 
nieri,  kinsmen  of  Douati ;  the  ScaU  and  Lapo  Salterelli 
because  they  were  related  to  the  Cerchi;  Berto  Frescobaldi 
being  in  debt  to  the  Cerchi,  broke  from  his  family  and  attached 
himself  to  his  creditors  ;  Goccia  Adimari  did  the  same  from  a 
quarrel  with  his  kinsmen  ;  Bernardo  Adimari  because  he  was 
their  companion ;  and  three  of  the  della  Tosa  fifimaily  from  hatred 
to  Rosso  their  chief,  who  had  deprived  them  of  certain  honours : 
besides  these  there  were  the  Mozzi,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Cavalcanti,  and  several  other  noble  fainilies  who  followed  their 
standard. 

*  Gio.  Villani,  Lib.  viii.,  cap.  xli. — Dino  Compagni,  Lib.  L,  p.  19. 
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The  Donati's  adherents  were  attached  by  similar  ties,  and  in 
this  as  in  most  political  and  religious  factions,  where  public 
good  or  the  love  of  morality  rarely  enter,  the  Cerchi  having 
most  wealth  and  most  power  had  consequently  most  followers ; 
but  Corso  Donati  was  hi  beyond  Vieri  Cerchi  as  the  leader  of 
a  party,  although  Macchiavelli  asserts  that  the  latter  was  equal 
to  him  in  every  quality. 

As  the  Bianchi  were  only  banished  to  maintain  an  appear- 
ance of  impartiality  their  recall  was  soon  procured  on  pretence 
of  the  unwholesome  air  of  Sarezzano,  where  Guide  Cavalcante 
had  already  fisdlen  sick,  and  died  soon  after  his  return.  '*  It 
was  a  great  misfortune,"  says  ViUani,  "  because  he  was  a  philo- 
sopher and  a  virtuous  man  in  many  things,  but  a  little  too 
sensitive  and  passionate  *  ".  In  the  meantime  Corso  Donati  and 
his  Mends  took  advantage  of  their  place  of  exile,  and  knowing 
Pope  Boniface's  strong  leaning  towards  the  Neri,  re- 
paired to  Rome  where  they  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  immediate  support  by  the  presence  of  a  French  prince. 

At  Pistoia  whose  citizens,  says  Dino  Compagni,  "  are  natu- 
rally cruel,  wild,  and  quarrelsome,"  the  Neri  were  completely 
discomfited  and  driven  from  the  town:  Siena  escaped  these 
Actions  altogether,  but  at  Lucca  the  Whites  in  attempting 
to  expel  their  antagonists  were  themselves  overcome  and 
banished;  amongst  them  the  Interminelli  to  which  family 
belonged  the  celebrated  Castruccio  Castracani  then  about 
twenty  years  of  age :  they  retired  to  Ancona ;  there  he  lost 
both  parents  and  proceeded  the  same  year  to  England,  where 
under  the  auspices  of  Edward  the  First  he  is  supposed  princi- 
pally to  have  learned  the  art  of  war  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  future  greatness. 

The  intrigues  of  Corso  Donati  had  filled  the  mind  of  Boni- 
face with  apprehension  for  the  fate  of  the  Guelphic  rule  in 
Florence,  and  Charles  of  Valois  who  happened  to  be  then  at 

*  6.  Villani,  Lib.  riii.,  cap.  zlii. — Dante,  Inferno,  Canto  x. 
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Rome  on  his  way  to  Sicily,  was  easily  persuaded  to  employ  a 
vacant  interval  in  governing,  no  matter  how,  a  city  so  wealthy 
as  Florence.  A  popular  and  well-intentioned  seignory  had 
been  elected  in  October  1301,  and  the  citizens  indulged  in 
hopes  of  peace :  the  captains  of  the  Party  Guelph  also  sap- 
ported  them  and  they  tried  hard  but  without  success  to  restore 
tranquillity:  every  overture  was  suspected  by  the  Neri;  no 
tranquilHty  they  said  could  be  permanent  until  the  Cerchi  were 
destroyed ;  and  this  could  not  be  without  the  ruin  of  the  dty 
itself,  so  extensive  was  their  influence. 

In  this  state  of  parties  Charles  of  Valois  arrived  at  Siena 
and  immediately  dispatched  an  embassy  to  Florence,  nominally 
to  announce  him  as  a  peace-maker  but  really  to  sound  the 
public  mind  about  his  reception :  they  were  very  soon  satisfied, 
for  the  Bianchi  had  already  become  unpopular  from  the  arro- 
gance of  power,  and  a  thousand  tongues  were  ready  to  welcome 
the  royal  governor.  The  seignory  determined  to  reply  by 
tlieir  own  envoys  and  immediately  ordered  the  coimcil-general 
of  the  party  Guelph  and  the  several  trades  that  were  governed 
by  consuls  to  state  in  writing  whether  it  was  their  pleasure 
that  Charles  of  Valois  should  be  admitted  into  Florence.  All 
answered  in  the  affirmative  both  by  acclamation  and  in  writing 
except  the  Bakers  who  boldly  insisted  that  he  neither  should 
be  admitted  nor  honoured,  for  he  only  came  to  ruin  the  dty. 
Messer  Donato  d'  Alberto  Eestori  was  then  dispatched  to  an- 
nounce his  free  admission,  but  only,  after  having  executed  a 
formal  instrument  in  writing  pledging  himself  neither  to  inter- 
fere with  their  laws  nor  liberties ;  at  the  same  time  advising  the 
prince  not  to  make  his  entry  on  All- Saints-day,  a  festival  at  which 
the  populace  were  usually  excited  with  new  wine  whence 
disagreeable  consequences  might  ensue. 

Dino  Compagni  made  one  more  attempt  to  reconcile  parties, 
and  for  this  purpose  assembled  all  the  chief  citizens  in  the  Bap- 
tistry, where  with  a  short  impressive  speech  he  induced  them  to 
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an  appoient  reconciliatioa  which  they  confinned  with  solemn 
oaths  at  the  very  fount  where  they  had  all  been  baptized : 
amongat  these  Rosso  dello  Strozza  was  the  firet  to  weep  and 
take  the  proffered  oath,  as  he  was  soon  the  first  that  with  cruel 
acts  and  furious  aspect  led  on  his  frantic  followers  to  the 
destmction  of  tieir  country. 

Charles  of  Valois  entered  Florence  on  the  fourth  of  Novem- 
ber 1301  with  e^ht  hundred  horse  of  his  own  immediate 
retainers ;  hut  on  various  pretences,  irom  Lucca,  Siena,  Perugia 
and  other  places,  in  sixes  and  tens  and  twenties  he  mustered 
four  hundred  more ;  so  that  with  the  support  of  a  reckless 
faction  and  twelve  hundred  men-atrarms  he  was  perfect  master 
of  llie  city.  He  was  received  with  great  honour,  and  dis- 
mounting at  the  houses  of  the  Frescobaldi  in  tlie  place  of  the 
same  name  occupied  that  poet  along  with  the  Spini  Palace  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  bridge  of  La  Trinita ;  thus  with  the 
possession  of  all  the  left  bank  of  the  liver  he  commanded  cme 
of  the  principal  communications  with  the  right 

So  posted  and  prepared  he  negotiated  with  and  deceived  the 
Priors ;  at  his  desire  the  Florentine  guard  of  the  Oltr'  Amo 
gates  was  withdrawn  and  rejdoced  by  Frenchmen;  the  pet^le 
wnre  eonfcmnded  and  alarmed  ;  the  Biancbi  prepared  but  not 
vigoronaly  for  defence ;  the  government  was  weak  and  vacil- 
lating ;  fearful  suspicious  and  aware  of  danger,  they  yet  tmstsd 
to  n^  protestations  and  were  overreached  by  royal  villany  *. 
Tha  lieh  fortified  their  towers  and  houses  ;  the  Scali  in  whom 
great  confidence  was  placed  by  the  Whites,  lived  opposite  to 
the  Spini  and  both  houses  were  strong  and  important :  the  Spini 
tried  to  soi^n  their  neighbours  by  &lse  declarations  of  their 
own  real  object;  they  called  it  the  old  cause  of  nobles  against 
the  people,  not  Neri  against  Biaochi ;  the  Buondelmonti  did 
(he  same  to  the  Gherardini,  the  Dardi  to  the  Mozzi ;  and  thus 
with  many  others.  These  arts  succeeded  in  softening  several 
*  Dtiatc,  pDTg.,  Cinlo  ii. 
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adverse  chiefs,  and  their  followers  began  to  lose  cooiage ;  the 
fihibelines  seeing  this  apprehended  treacheiy  to  themselTes 
by  the  very  men  in  whom  they  had  most  confided,  and  a  fearfol 
suspicion  penailed  all  that  faction. 

The  gate  of  San  Brancazio  was  seized  by  the  Tomiquind 
in  despite  of  the  government,  which  soon  saw  itself  abandoned 
and  powerless ;  the  baser-minded  citizens  made  a  merit  of 
protecting  the  Xeri  who  now  no  longer  wanted  their  aid ;  or 
compared  with  great  complacency  the  late  tumults  with  the 
tranquillity  they  were  now  about  to  eiyoy  under  the  wing  of  a 
foreigner :  the  republican  standard  was  displayed  at  the  palace 
windows,  but  none  came  to  defend  it;  the  rural  forces  were 
ordered  to  arm ;  but  tliey  hid  their  ensigns  and  dispersed : 
even  the  exiled  Bianchi  of  Lucca  in  consequence  of  iU-osage 
departed  full  of  suspicion,  and  many  other  adherents  went  over 
to  the  opposite  party. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Florence  when  Corso  Donati  returned 
from  exile  and  by  the  connivance  of  Charles  i)assed  the  Amo 
from  Ognano,  but  the  gates  of  the  old  walls  being  shut  he  went 
round  to  the  postern  of  Pinti  near  San  Piero  Maggiore,  situated 
l)otwcen  liis  o^vn  houses  and  those  of  the  l^ccellini :  bv  the  aid 
of  liis  friends  inside  he  soon  forced  this  barrier  and  \rith  onlv 
twelve  companions  entered  the  city.  "  Long  live  Corso^  long 
live  the  Baron"  was  echoed  everywhere,  and  with  a  rapidly-col- 
lected but  numerous  following  he  instantly  proceeded  to  the 
prisons  and  Podestu's  residence  both  of  which  he  forced  open : 
luid  linally  mastering  the  Prior's  palace  dismissed  those 
magistrates  to  their  homes. 

On  the  iirst  news  of  his  coming  Schiatta  de'  Cancellieri  who 
commanded  three  hundred  men  for  the  city  wanted  to  oppose  him 
and  might  easily  have  prevailed ;  but  Vieri  de'  Gerchi  trusting 
to  pubhc  feeling,  which  however  was  no  longer  with  the  Bianchi, 
would  by  no  means  suffer  it  and  thus  put  the  finishing  hand  to 
his  own  destruction.     The  Priors  had  complained  of  Charles  s 
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connivance  at  this  outrage  as  an  infraction  of  the  treaty,  hut  he 
disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  Corse's  proceeding,  spoke  high 
and  loudly  of  taking  vengeance  on  the  culprit,  and  aided  hy 
the  Podesta  deceived  so  skiKully  as  to  induce  Schiatta  Cancel- 
lieri  and  Lapo  Salterelli,  two  of  the  principal  Bianchi,  to  propose 
that  hostages  from  the  chiefs  of  both  factions  should  he  de- 
livered over  to  him  in  order  that  he  might  have  a  clear  field  for 
justice  and  put  an  end  to  the  existing  disorders. 

The  suggestion  was  adopted  and  the  Neri  submitted  cheer- 
fully, conscious  that  they  were  going  to  a  friend,  but  the  Bianchi 
with  fear :  Charles  instantly  dismissed  the  former,  the  latter  he 
"  kept  that  night  without  straw  or  mattress  like  condemned 
criminals."  This  was  the  climax  of  public  consternation ;  the 
Campana  tolled  and  tolled  but  no  citizen  answered  ;  no  horse- 
man was  seen  ;  no  armed  footman ;  two  of  the  Adimari  alone 
came  with  their  retainers  to  the  palace  and  hastily  retired  at 
sight  of  its  desolation :  the  people  were  amazed  and  confounded, 
for  "that  very  evening  appeared  in  the  heavens  over  the 
public  palace  a  vermilion  cross  a  palm  and  a  half  in  breadth 
and  twenty  braccia  long  in  appearance,  witli  the  arms  some- 
thing shorter ;  it  remained  about  as  long  as  a  horse  would  take 
to  run  two  courses  in  the  lists  ;  whence  those  who  saw  it,  and 
I  that  clearly  saw  it,  could  easily  comprehend  that  God's  anger 
was  kindled  against  our  city*". 

The  priors  at  length  resigned,  and  the  Neri  rode  triumphant 
over  the  whole  city ;  prisoners  and  vagabonds  of  every  descrip- 
tion were  let  loose  and  in  full  activity ;  there  was  no  govern- 
ment; man  was  left  to  himself  and  his  passions,  his  own 
prowess  saved  or  his  weakness  lost  him ;  the  timid  hid  from 
their  enemies,  the  brave  fought,  the  innocent  bled ;  there  was 
no  redress :  the  hand  of  murder  was  abroad  and  red ;  the  torch 
flew  wildly  and  rapidly  on  the  storm ;  plunder  heaped  up  its 

*  No  other  author  but   Dino  Compi^i   mentions  this  appearance.     (Lib. 
i%  p.  42.) 
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bloody  board;  tbe  Biancbi  were ndespoiled,  their  daogjiters 
mairied  by  force  for  their  inheritance ;  their  sons  slaughtered ; 
and  this  continued  six  long  days  and  nights  without  a  pause ; 
and  ever  and  anon  as  the  blaze  of  some  fired  palace  suddenly 
flared  up  against  tbe  sky,  Charles  would  ask  in  mockery  "  What 
bright  light  is  that  f  "  and  smiled  when  told  it  was  a  oommon 
hut  or  poor  man  s  cabin,  while  screams  and  yells  and  lamenta* 
tions  filled  the  heated  air. 

Throughout  this  infernal  drama  the  armed  form  of  Donati 
was  seen  like  a  fiend  at  eveiy  turn,  seeking  in  vain  for  the  Geichi 
with  furious  aspect,  and  voice  calling  on  them  in  loud  and 
passionate  defiance.  He  was  disappointed.  The  Cerchi  amazed 
at  this  bloody  crisis  and  fearing  the  frenzy  of  the  populace 
more  than  the  fury  of  the  great,  were  for  the  most  part  in 
safety;  but  Donati  had  revenge,  for  much  and  noble  blood  then 
flowed  to  drown  his  hatred. 

When  £ood  for  murder,  flames  and  plunder  was  exhausted 
in  Florence,  this  still  insatiate  maniac  sallied  into  the  ccrantij 
and  for  eight  days  longer  performed  the  second  act  of  the 
eventful  tragedy;  robbing  burning  and  murders,  rooting  up 
vines  and  oUves,  ravaging  a  whole  district  without  cessation  or 
remorse,  were  the  dismal  changes  of  the  dranuk*. 

Charies  who  during  the  above  transactions  had  flEuled  in  a 
plot  to  assassinate  the  Priors,  thus  completed  his  first  step 
towards  the  pacification  of  Florence  ;  a  new  set  of  priors  were 
appointed  by  the  Ncri,  "infamous  citizens,  but  powerful  in 
their  fection,"  and  to  perfect  the  transaction  Canti  de'  GabrieUi 
d'Agobbio  was  made  Podesta;  a  man  who  with  much  evil  per- 
formed some  good ;  and  Tedici  Manovelli  became  Gonfiedonier 
of  Justice. 

With  these  tools  Charles  of  Valois,  a  prince  of  inordinate 
expense  and  rapacity,  began  his  work  of  cruelty  and  extortion, 

*  Dino  Compagni,  Lib.  ii. — Giov.  Vil-    tino,  Lib.  iv. — Scip.  Amminto,  Lib. 
lani,  Lib.  viii.,  cap.  xlix. — Leon  Arc-    iv.,p.  214. 
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and  at  the  very  ^^fountain-head  of  gold"  as  Pope  Boniface 
designated  Florence  he  asked  the  pontiff  for  a  subsidy  *  ! 

But  the  dreadful  scenes  in  that  unhappy  to\m  outstripped 
even  the  pontiff's  anger  and  at  the  prayer  of  Vieri  and  the 
exiled  Bianchi  he  again  despatched  Cardinal  Acquasparta  to 
restore  tranquillity:  a  formal  but  hollow  reconciliation  took 
place  cemented  as  usual  by  intermarriages  between  the  rival 
fEunilies ;  but  when  the  legate  again  began  to  talk  of  office  and 
public  honours,  Donati  and  his  party  like  their  opponents 
refused  any  compromise  and  the  cardinal  was  once  more  com- 
pelled to  quit  the  anathematized  city. 

Parties  thus  nominally  but  not  really  at  peace  and  money 
being  Valois'  object,  no  means  were  spared,  no  nice  scruples 
prevented  its  accomplishment:  death,  exile,  torture,  fines, 
imprisonment;  all  were  put  in  activity  under  legal  forms 
and  official  authority,  prince  and  podesta  dividing  the  spoil 
between  them,  while  inferior  chiefs  were  allowed  to  attend 
to  their  own  individual  interest.     Thus  the  Donati,   Rossi, 

*  It  is  these  melancholy  transactions  that  Dante  in  the  xxth  Canto  of  his 
Purgatoiy  makes  Hugh  Capet  foretcl  with  such  bitterness 

**  Tempo  Tegg*  io,  non  molto  dopo  ancoi, 
Che  tragge  un  altro  Carlo  fuor  di  Francia 
Per  far  conoscer  meglio  o  se  e  i  suoi. 

Senz  'arme  n*  esce,  e  solo  con  la  lancia, 
Con  la  qual  giostro  Qiuda,  e  quella  ponta 
Si  ch*  a  Fiorenza  far  scoppiar  la  pancia. 

Quindi  non  terra,  ma  peccata  ed  onta 
Guadagneri  per  se  tanto  piii  grave, 
Qoanto  piii  lieve  simil  danno  couta.** 

**  I  see  the  time  at  hand, 
That  forth  from  France  invites  another  Charles 
To  make  himself  and  kindred  better  known. 
Unarmed  he  issues,  saving  with  that  lance 
Which  the  arch-traitor  tilted  with  ;  and  that 
He  carries  with  so  home  a  thrust,  as  rives 
The  bowels  of  poor  Florence.     No  increase 
Of  territory  hence,  but  sin  and  shame 
Shall  be  his  guerdon ;  and  so  much  the  more 
As  he  more  lightly  deems  of  such  foul  wrong."  {Cory's  DaiUe.) 

VOL.  I.  C  C 
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Tomaquinci  and  Bostichi  were  everpvbere  tyrants  extortionerB 
and  oppressors ;  the  last  not  even  scrupling  to  apply  the  torture 
at  mid-day  within  their  own  palaee  in  the  Mercato  Nuovo. 

They  undertook  to  protect  the  dwelling  of  a  friend  for  a 
hundred  florins,  received  the  money  and  plundered  it  them- 
selves ;  then  offering  to  exchange  this  property  for  a  certain  fium 
of  superior  value,  they  took  possession  and  refused  with  a  sar- 
castic answer  to  pay  the  difference.  This  was  friendship !  what 
then  was  their  enmity  ?  False  accusations,  peijury,  rape,  tor- 
ture, robbery,  Uireats,  and  incarceration ;  every  evil  that  springs 
from  avarice,  hatred,  revenge,  anarchy,  and  boundless  power: 
many  in  this  way  acquired  state  and  riches  while  their  victims 
were  pining  in  exile  and  poverty ;  none  escaped  from  private 
or  public  rapacity ;  no  tie  however  sacred  diminished  it ;  friend- 
ship, kindred,  marriage ;  nothing  could  turn  men  from  their 
insatiate  avarice  and  inextinguishable  hate:  friends  became 
enemies,  brother  abandoned  brother,  the  son  his  father,  all 
affection,  all  humanity  was  spent,  and  neither  mercy  nor  pity 
remained  in  the  breast  of  any*. 

On  Christmas-day  according  to  ancient  custom,  a  sermon 
was  preached  in  the  great  square  of  Santa  Croce  to  which 
Simono  Donato  the  favourite  son  of  Corso  was  listening  with 
his  armed  attendants,  when  Niccola  de*  Cerchi,  his  mothers 
brother,  passed  with  some  followers  on  his  way  to  a  villa  at 
Rovezzano :  but  scarcely  had  the  latter  reached  Ponte  ad 
Affrico  when  he  was  unexpectedly  overtaken  and  attacked  by 
Simone  who  without  any  quarrel,  excited  alone  by  fiery  blood  and 
party  spirit,  without  preconceived  plan  or  provocation,  in  the 
middle  of  a  discourse  from  the  pulpit  on  Christ's  nativity,  and  its 
Wessings  of  peace  and  goodwill  to  man,  suddenly  determined  to 
murder  his  own  maternal  uncle  !  He  succeeded,  but  received  a 
mortal  stab  from  the  expiring  victim,  of  which  he  died  the  follow- 
iug  evening ;  and  thus  sowed  new  seed  for  next  year  s  harvest 

*  Dino  Compagni,  Lib.  ii". 
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Although  the  Cerchi  were  entirely  innocent  of  this  affiray  their 
rivals  found  many  defenders  in  an  administration  di< 

AT)  i^inQ 

rected,  though  unofficially,  almost  entirely  by  them- 
selves; and  while  the  affair  was  pending  a  real  or  fiedse  conspiracy 
became  public  the  object  of  which  was  to  reinstate  the  Bianchi 
by  means  of  Pierre  Ferrant  one  of  Valois*  officers :  certain  letters 
were  produced ;  but  supposed  to  have  been  forged  by  the  Donati 
to  screen  Simone's  guilt ;  which  inculpated  the  Cerchi,  Adimari, 
Tosinghi,  Gherardini  and  all  their  white  adherents  :  they  were 
cited  to  appear,  condemned  for  contumacy,  banished,  their 
houses  ruined  and  their  estates  confiscated.  About  six  hundred 
citizens  of  distinction  were  by  this  and  other  decrees  dispersed 
over  the  world  on  various  charges:  amongst  them  Dante 
Alighieri,  who  was  condemned  by  a  retrospective  law  which  em- 
powered the  Podesta  to  take  cognizance  of  crimes  supposed  to 
have  been  committed  by  any  of  the  Priors  during  their  official 
capacity,  notwithstanding  the  customary  legal  absolution  given 
at  the  expiration  of  office*. 

The  revolutionary  judge  of  a  successful  fEiction  could  never 
be  at  a  loss  for  a  crime  wherewith  to  charge  an  absent  enemy ; 
and  as  Dante  appears  to  have  opposed  a  grant  of  public  money 
to  that  judge's  rapacious  master  Charles  of  Valois,  and  also 
leaned  strongly  to  the  white  faction ;  there  is  abundant  reason 
for  this  iniquitous  punishment  f ;  but  if  any  credit  be  due  to  the 
novelist  Sacchetti  his  misfortunes  were  remotely  occasioned  by 
a  piece  of  double-dealing  with  one  of  the  Adimari  whose  part 
he  promised  to  take  before  the  Executor  of  Justice,  and  yet  not 
only  deceived  him  by  a  malicious  trick  but  suggested  a  fresh 


*  Delizie  degli  Ernditi  Toscuu,  toI.  subudising  Charles  of  Valois,  there  i« 

xii. — Monumenti,  p.  250. — Vita  di  written,  in  nearly  the  same  hand,  in 

Dante  d*  Filippo  di  Cine  the  margin   these  words    "  Because 

i*  In  a  Tolnme  of  records  in  the  Ar-  Dante  opposed   this  provision^  foas 

ebivet  of  the  Refonnationa  at  Florence  the  true  secret  cause  of  his  exUeJ"* 

containing   the  minutes    of   ConncU  (Vide   Delizie  degli  Eniditi  Toscani, 

which  debated  on  the  expedience  of  vol.  xii.,  p.  259.) 
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accusation  by  which  the  penalty  iras  doubled ;  an  offence  which 
the  Adimari  never  foi^ave  *,  Dante^s  first  condenumtion  was 
on  the  twenty-seTenth  of  January  1302  his  second  on  the  tenth 
of  March  followmg  by  which  he  and  fourteen  more  are  £uth- 
fully  promised  to  be  burned  alive  if  ever  they  should  teHll  into 
the  hands  of  the  Florentine  government:  there  is  a  stnmge 
mixture  of  Latin  and  Italian  in  the  first  decree  as  if  they  had 
purposely  chosen,  says  Sismondi,  the  most  barbarous  combina- 
tion of  language  to  condemn  the  poet  and  founder  of  Italian 
literature  \. 

This  great  poet  s  name  is  placed  by  Dino  Compagni  in  the 
same  list  of  proscription  with  Petracoo  the  son  of  Paraiso  dall* 
Ancisa  and  father  of  Petrarca ;  but  as  the  stream  of  banish- 
ment was  kept  continually  flowing  under  the  malign  influence 
of  Valois,  the  exiles  of  many  days  are  probably  there  included, 
and  at  no  time  can  the  chronological  order  of  this  historian's 
fisujts  be  entirely  depended  on  J. 

The  Biauchi  being  thus  in  a  manner  destroyed  as  a  faction 
Florence  remained  in  the  power  of  their  rivals  Corso  Donati, 
llosso  della  Tosa,  Pazzino  de'  Pazzi,  Geri  Spini,  Betto  Brun^- 
e^chi,  the  Buondelmonte,  Tomaquinci  Frescobaldi,  Nerii, 
Rossi,  Pulci,  Bostici,  Agli,  Bardi,  Bisdomini  HuceUai  and  many 
others  in  town  and  country,  all  stained  by  their  participation 

*  This  account  is  improbable,  Ist,  be-  created  five  or  nx  jetn  later.  Anjrtbiiq; 

(»u8e  it  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  bold  is  however  possible  to  the  ^Nrit  of  poll- 

and  liberal  character  of  Dante^  and  tical  faction,  so  the  fact  might  be  tme 

'2nd  because  the  "  Execuiore  di  Qiut-  and  the  anachronism  have  dipped  Sae- 

thia"''  was  not  then  in  existence  but  chetti*s  recollection.    (iVove^ra,  114.) 

f  Dante  (Infer. J  Canto  xxiv.)  makes  Vanni  Fucd  predict  thrae  misfortaiies 
in  the  verse  beginning 

"  Apri  gli  orecchi  al  mio  annunzio,  et  odi : 
Pistoia  in  pria  di  Negri  si  dimagra ; 
Poi  Firenzc  rinnova  genti  e  modi.** — 

Also  Deliz.  Enid.  Toscani,  vol.  xii.,  p.    1. — S.  Amminto»  Lib.  ir.,  p»  2l4y^ 
258. — Sismondi,  vol.  iii.,  p.  199.  — M.  di  Coppo  Stefiuii,   Rub.  218, 

t  Gio.  Yillani,  Lib.  viil,  c.  xlix.  and    &c — Macchiayelli,  Lib.  ii®. 
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in  the  recent  outrages.  SchiattB  de'  Goncellieri  retired  to 
Pistoia  which  with  several  other  places  he  put  into  a  state  of 
defence  ;  Charles  and  the  Neri  attacked  it  and  were  repulsed ; 
Uontale  was  occupied,  SemiTaUe  taken  hj  the  Luccheae  and 
Florentines,  the  Pazzi  and  Ubaldini  of  Val  d'Aroo  were  chastised, 
and  the  Biancbi  everprbere  beaten;  after  which  the  army, 
seven  thonsand  strong,  returned  to  Florence.  The  arch-fiend 
of  Valois  with  teeming  cofTers  and  gradfied  paaaions  finally  left 
that  devoted  dty  on  the  fourth  of  April  1302  followed  by  one 
deep  and  umversal  curse :  he  had  been  sent  there  to  make  peace 
and  kindled  a  blaze  of  domestic  war;  be  went  to  Sicily  to 
make  war,  and  concluded  an  ignominions  peace ;  then  sluuk 
back  to  France  with  eternal  disgrace  to  himself  and  his  country*. 

The  remainder  of  this  year  was  spent  in  detecting  real  or 
fancied  conspiracies  between  the  exiles  and  Uieir  friends  in 
Florence,  asd  under  the  Podesta  Folcieri  da  Calvoh  di 
Itmuagna  a  fierce  and  cruel  instrument  of  the  black  Action 
many  were  tortured  and  executed  without  mercy  and  even  a 
poor  idiot  of  the  Galegai  bmily  was  inhumanly  beheaded  : 
Tignoso  da'  Uaod  expired  under  the  tormentor's  hands  ;  and 
when  the  &BnUc  mother  of  two  young  Donati  (wbo  had  been 
condemned)  with  dishevelled  htur,  and  arms  crossed  upon  her 
breast,  kneeled  in  the  street,  and  in  the  name  of  God  implored 
Measer  Andrea  da  Cerreto  to  save  ber  innocent  children.  "  / 
"  amoHtnywaytothePaitie0forthatpurpoie,"reiiUedibo  inex- 
orable judge  and  instantly  led  them  forward  to  execution  f. 

In  the  month  of  March  the  exiles  with  an  auxiliary  force 
from  Bol<^na,  the  Obibelines  of  Romagna,  and  the  Ubaldini 
clans,  eidered  the  province  of  !Mugello  with  eight  hundred 
mes-at-anns  and  six  thousand  infantry,  and  led  by  Scorpetta 
degli  Ordilaffi  da  Forli,  took  Pulicciano  along  with  another 
fortress  and  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  whole  province :  the 
Florenlinea  quickly  mustered  their  forces,  and  joined  by  the 

*  G.  Vilkni,  Ub.  viii^  op.  L        f  DinoC<im|iagai,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  51. 
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Lucchese,  inarched  against  them,  but  the  Bolognese,  who  had 
been  deceived  about  the  internal  condition  of  Florence,  on  seeing 
so  vigorous  a  demonstration  retreated  in  alarm,  and  the  remain- 
der of  this  formidable  army  retired  as  they  best  could  with  the  loss 
of  their  baggage,  many  killed,  and  some  of  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  white  Guelphs  made  prisoners.  Amongst  these  was 
the  judge  Donato  Alberti  a  zealous  Guelph :  he  was  led  into 
the  town  tied  on  the  back  of  an  ass  and  cruelly  tormented ; 
then,  while  still  hanging  in  agony  to  the  instrument  of  torture, 
was  exposed  for  the  derision  of  the  citizens  and  afterwards 
beheaded  by  virtue  of  a  law  of  which  he  himself  was  the 
author  *.  All  the  prisoners  were  put  to  death  and  unjustly, 
even  according  to  the  prevailing  customs,  which  allowed  refugees 
to  make  such  attempts  for  their  own  reestablishment  without 
being  more  liable  to  the  extreme  penalty  than  prisoners  of  war 
who  break  from  confinement.  Guelph  and  Ghibeline  captives 
were  nevertheless  indiscriminately  executed,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  a  closer  union  of  the  survivors  of  both  factions  under 
the  common  name  of  Bianchi ;  for  until  then  there  never  had 
been  perfect  cordiality  between  these  two  branches  of  the  white 
faction,  and  this  made  Corazza  Ubaldini  of  Signa  observe, 
*'  There  were  so  many  Ohibelines^  and  so  many  more  who  wished 
*'  to  be,  that  the  making  thetn  by  force  was  a  foolish  action.** 

The  confidence  of  the  Neri  now  was  so  much  increased  that 
in  concert  with  the  Marquis  of  Ferrara  they  secretly  attempted 
to  get  possession  of  Bologna  trusting  to  the  cooperation  of  their 
friends  within  that  town  :  the  white  refugees  however  discovered 
4he  plot  and  baffled  them,  so  that  the  only  result  was  an 
accession  of  influence  to  this  faction  in  Bologna  and  a  league 
with  Forli  Faenza,  Pisa,  Pistoia,  Count  Frederic  of  Monte- 
feltro,  Bernardino  da  Polenta  and  the  Bianchi  of  Florence  +. 

These  plots,  persecutions,  and  destruction  of  banished  men 
scarcely  affected  the  general  tranquillity ;  Gorso  Donati  alone 

*  Gio.  Vilkni,  Lib.  Tiii^,  c.  bd«  f  Dino  Compagui,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  8S. 
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waa  disooatented  at  not  occupying  that  place  in  the  state  gOTern- 
ment  which  he  felt  both  his  taleata  and  rank  deserved ; 
for  in  despite  of  revolution  the  government  was  still 
democmtic,  and  Corso  with  all  his  influence,  though  he  might 
have  made  the  priors  bis  tools,  could  never  change  its  character 
nor  materially  alter  the  ordmances  of  justice.  Rosso  della  Tosa, 
Pazzino  Pazzi  and  Geri  Spini  with  a  powerful  train  of  licb 
citizens  or  "  Popolo  groMo,"  completely  directed  the  se^ory, 
and  it  was  this  party  tliat  Corso  Donati  attempted  to  pull 
down :  complaining  that  the  people  were  oppressed  with  taxes 
and  other  vexations,  and  despoiled  of  their  substance,  while  the 
great  were  enriched,  he  demanded  an  investigation  of  the 
public  accounts  in  order  to  see  where  such  enormous  sums 
had  been  expended.  There  waa  some  foundation  for  the 
charge ;  great  scarcity  of  food  bad  reduced  the  dty  almost  to 
famine,  and  increased  discontent  was  produced  by  general 
sufierii^,  while  every  one  knew  that  large  sums  had  been 
levied  which  were  never  expended  on  war :  the  government 
however  had  only  been  able  to  avert  starvation  by  an  enormous 
outlay  on  com,  and  this  was  the  principal  source  of  the  expense 
and  accusation,  which  was  pressed  in  the  various  councils  and 
wannly  applauded  by  the  people.  Donati  now  joined  the 
Cavalcauti  and  Lottieri  della  Tosa  Bishop  of  Florence,  both  of 
the  white  faction,  besides  several  other  nobles ;  many  remained 
neutral  while  some  few  joined  the  priors  and  popolani  who 
between  pride  and  anger  were  determined  not  to  yield,  bo  that 
after  satisfying  the  people  by  an  inquiry  into  each  oppressive 
and  violent  act  that  was  alleged  to  have  occurred,  they 
prepared  to  repel  both  Donati's  accusation  and  ambition  by 
force  of  arms. 

Towers  and  houses  were  instantly  fortified,  the  bishop's  palace 
waa  turned  into  a  stronghold,  streets  were  barricaded,  and  every 
thing  prepared  for  civil  war :  many  of  the  middle  classes  joined 
Donati  from  a  belief  in  his  honest  intentions  and  the  necessity 
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of  controlling  public  expenditure,  others  becaose  thej  bad 
the  same  views  ea  himself;  but  the  general  government  fras 
far  from  being  unpopular.  The  Gherardini  reenforced  it  with  a 
powerful  following  of  their  country  retainers ;  the  Spini,  Pazzi, 
and  Frescobaldi  lent  their  aid ;  Florence  was  filled  with  rural 
forces,  returned  exiles,  and  foreigners ;  every  house  mustered 
its  vassals  and  clients,  and  terror  was  again  busy  in  the  town. 
Battle,  robbery,  murder,  and  conflagration  again  roared  tri- 
umphant ;  law,  order,  government,  were  again  trampled  in  the 
dirt;  and  another  struggle  of  evil  passions,  of  unmitigated 
crime,  and  universal  wickedness  began ;  the  flame  once  more 
spread  into  the  country  where  similar  scenes  were  repeated, 
and  the  whole  frame  of  society  seemed  rent  asunder  when  at 
the  request  of  the  seignory  a  strong  body  of  Lucchese  troops 
appeared  and  reduced  everything  to  order. 

The  "  Balia  "  or  Dictatorship  of  the  republic  was  immedi- 
ately decreed  to  them,  and  although  with  considerable  jealousy 
on  the  p8urt  of  many  Florentines,  they  by  a  Arm  determined 
conduct,  without  any  bloodshed,  succeeded  in  restoring  tran- 
quillity. New  priors  were  appointed,  both  parties  were  dis- 
armed, the  people  were  left  in  full  possession  of  their  liberties, 
and  then  the  pacificators  returned  with  distinguished  honour  to 
Lucca*. 

Corso  Donati's  attempt  at  supremacy  was  thus  checked ;  but 
it  cost  nearly  two  months  of  civil  war  and  sixteen  days'  sacrifice 
of  national  independence  to  a  powerful  neighbour  who  might 
have  taken  advantage  of  it  to  the  detriment  of  the  republic. 
The  priors  and  their  party  were  indignant  that  any  single 
citizen  should  at  his  own  caprice  be  able  to  plunge  tiie 
whole  commonwealth  into  anarchy!  now  for  the  sake  of  a 
minion,  again  for  his  own  misdeeds ;  sometimes  for  a  faction, 
sometimes  for  the  disputes  of  nobles  and  people ;  and  above 

*  Dino  Compagni,  Lib.  ii**. — Gio.  Tilltni,  Lib.  viii.,  cap.  Irviii.^-N.  Maochia- 
velli,  Lib.  ii*. 
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all  for  questioning  their  honest  administration  of  the  public 
money,  in  which  according  to  Villani,  they  were  perfectly 
blameless. 

Boniface  VIII.  was  dead ;  a  life  of  pride  ambition  and  intrigue 
was  closed  in  misfortune  madness  and  suicide,  but  his  successor 
Benedict  IX.  a  pontiff  of  mild  and  indulgent  character  and 
free  from  party  spirit,  sent  the  Ghibeline  cardinal  of  Prato 
invested  with  full  powers  by  the  government  to  accommodate 
matters  at  Florence,  and  for  a  while  his  exertions  were  success- 
ful: he  soon  perceived  that  amongst  nobles  only  was  the 
return  of  the  Bianchi  positively  displeasing,  while  to  the  popo- 
lani  it  was  not  only  indifferent  but  in  a  manner  desired  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  black  fieu^tion.  Every 
effort  of  banished  men  they  argued,  was  directed  against  the 
whole  city,  but  if  restored,  their  exertions  would  be  exclu- 
sively opposed  to  the  nobility  which  would  weaken  both,  and 
leave  the  government  still  with  the  people. 

The  cardinal  therefore  cautiously  introduced  this  subject, 
and  favoured  by  the  popolani  made  some  progress  in  set- 
tling the  conditions  of  restoration ;  even  Ghibeline  deputies 
from  Arezzo ;  where  Dante,  Petracco,  and  the  Cerchi  had  as- 
sembled ;  were  introduced,  and  the  treaty  drew  towards  a  con- 
clusion when  the  black  nobles  fearful  of  consequences  forged 
letters,  as  if  from  the  legate  to  the  Bianchi ;  which  they  pre- 
tended to  have  intercepted,  inviting  them  to  profit  by  actual 
circumstances  and  surprise  the  town.  This  set  the  whole  people 
in  a  tumult,  no  explanation  was  suffered  for  an  instant;  the  car- 
dinal retired  to  Prato  where  he  was  equally  unsuccessful  and 
even  in  personal  danger;  no  better  fortune  awaited  him  at  Pistoia, 
so  that  angry  and  mortified  he  laid  the  first  city  under  an  inter- 
dict and  returned  to  Florence  where  he  was  once  more  baffied 
by  the  Neri.  He  nevertheless  had  strengthened  the  people  by 
re\dving  the  old  gonfaloniers  of  companies,  and  reestablished 
concord  between  many  families ;  but  tumults  hourly  augmented 
and  the  cardinal  seeing  the  impossibility  of  restoring  order 
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quitted  Florence  in  despair  exclaiming  in  an  indignant  tone  to 
the  assembled  people,  **  Since  you  will  have  war  and  anathemat 
**  and  will  neither  hear  nor  obey  the  messenger  of  Christ^s  vicar, 
''  nor  hare  peace  or  repose  amongst  yourselves,  remain  <u  you  list, 
**  with  the  malediction  of  Heaven  and  the  Holy  Church  iqtan  your 
**  heads.''  So  saving  he  pronounced  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation, and  joined  the  pope  at  Perugia  who  confirmed  the  corse 
and  sanctioned  all  his  proceedings  *. 

Scarcely  had  the  cardioal  departed  when  civil  war  resumed 
its  terrors ;  the  party  which  had  acted  with  him  including  all 
the  "Whites"  and  Ghibelines  in  Florence  both  nobles  and 
popolani  united  against  the  Neri,  the  Bianchi  from  hatred  and 
the  rich  popolani  from  a  jealousy  of  aristocratic  power  which  was 
again  fast  increasing.  The  principal  chiefs  of  the  white  faction 
were  the  Cavalcanti,  the  Gherardini,  the  Pulci  and  Cerchi, 
with  the  ix>pular  houses  of  the  JMagalotti,  Peruzzi,  Antellesi, 
Albizzi,  Strozzi,  Ricci,  Alberti,  Acciaioli,  Mancini,  BaroncelU 
and  many  others,  all  strong  in  arms  and  followers.  On  the 
other  side  were  Rosso  della  Tosa,  Pazzino  Pazzi,  Geri  Spini, 
Betto  Brunelleschi  and  the  Cavicciuoli  branch  of  the  Adimari : 
Corso  Donati  was  ill  of  the  gout,  and  remained  neuter  from 
anger  against  these  chiefs  as  well  as  from  a  desire  of  weakening 
both  parties  by  mutual  struggles  while  he  prepared  to  take 
advantage  of  their  lassitude.  Battles  first  began  between  the 
Circhi  and  Giugni  at  their  houses  in  the  Via  del  Garbo;  they 
fought  day  and  night  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Cavalcanti  and 
Antellesi  tlie  former  subdued  all  that  quarter:   a  thousand 

*  It  is  to  this  that  Dante  alludes  in  that  fine  burst  of  ixidignation  agaiiut 
Florence  which  opens  the  26th  Canto  of  the  Inferno, 

**  Godi,  Fiorenza,  poiche  se*  si  grande, 
Che  per  mare  e  per  terra  batti  V  ali, 
E  per  lo  Inferno  il  nome  tuo  si  spande.*' 

Ri'joicc  O  Florence,  since  thou  art  so  great 
That  both  by  sea  and  land  you  flap  your  vrings, 
And  even  in  hell  thy  name  is  widely  spread. 

Also  Qio.  Tillani,  Lib.  viii.,  c^.  Ixiz. — Dino  Compagni,  Lib.  iiL,  p.  62. 


rural  adherents  Btrengthened  their  bands,  and  that  day  might 
have  seen  the  Neri's  destructioD  if  an  unforeseen  disaster  had 
not  turned  the  scale.  A  certain  dissolute  priest  called  Neri 
Abati  prior  of  San  Piero  Scheraggio,  false  to  his  family  and  in 
concert  with  the  Black  chiefs ;  consented  to  set  fire  to  the 
dwellings  of  his  own  kinsmen  in  Orto-san-Michele  ;  the  flames, 
assisted  by  &ction  spread  rapidly  over  the  richest  and  most 
nrowded  part  of  Florence  :  shops,  warehouses,  towers,  private 
dwellings  and  palaces,  from  the  old  to  the  new  market-place, 
from  Vaeehereccia  to  Porta  Santa  Maria  and  the  PonU  Vecchio; 
all  was  one  broad  sheet  of  fire  ;  more  than  nineteen  hundred 
houses  were  consumed ;  plunder  and  devastation  revelled  un- 
checked amongst  the  llamcs,  whole  races  were  reduced  in  one 
moment  to  beggary,  and  vast  magazines  of  the  richest  merchan- 
dise were  destroyed :  the  Cavalcanti  one  of  the  most  opulent 
families  in  Florence  beheld  their  whole  proper^  consumed  and 
l<wt  all  courage ;  they  made  no  attempt  to  save  it,  and  after 
almost  gaining  possession  of  the  city  were  finally  overcome  by 
tlie  opposite  &ction.  The  artificial  fire  used  by  Neri  Abati  on 
this  occasion  was  a  peculiar  composition  which  left  a  blue  mark 
on  the  earth  where  it  fell ;  it  could  be  carried  in  a  pipkin  into 
which  arrows  were  dipped  and  shot  off  to  any  distance  so  that  no 
house  was  safe ;  and  with  this  did  Bosso  della  Tosa  from  the 
Mereato  Vtcckio  set  all  Via  CalimaSa  in  a  flame  ;  it  was  also 
used  as  a  torch  or  ball,  and  in  such  form  Sinibaldo  Donati  wrap- 
ped the  Cavalcanti  property  in  one  wide  sheet  of  inextinguishable 
fire.  The  Podesta  appeared  during  this  conflagration  with  a 
strong  guard,  but  government  was  also  a  faction,  or  rather  for 
the  moment  annihilated :  Maruccio  Cavalcanti  and  others  pro- 
posed to  fire  the  Neri'a  houses  and  as  the  former  were  still 
strong  in  arms  though  homeless,  this  wonld  have  probably 
secured  the  victory,  but  being  utterly  cast  down  they  slmik  away 
and  concealed  themselves  among  the  dwellings  of  their  friends, 
but  found  no  shelter ;  so  that  agaui  attacked  and  driven  from 
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the  city  they  Red  to  Siena,  or  took  refuge  in  their  own  castle  of 
the  "  Stinche  "  and  other  places. 

Meanwhile  the  citizens  remained  terror-struck  and  astounded 
at  the  extent  of  their  calamity  yet  fearful  of  complaining,  be- 
cause those  who  did  it ;  many  of  whom  having  alike  sufifered; 
tyrannised  at  the  head  of  the  government :  there  was  a  gene- 
ral apprehension  too  that  the  nobles  would  attempt  to  annul 
the  ordinances  of  justice  and  resume  all  their  ancient  power 
as  they  had  already  their  wonted  insolence;  and  this  would 
certainly  have  been  accomplished  if  jealousy  and  quarrelB 
amongst  themselves  had  not  compelled  the  whole  to  court  the 
people  *. 

This  catastrophe,  which  occurred  on  the  tenth  of  June,  con- 
iirmed  and  justified  the  legatees  judgment  and  so  discomposed 
the  pontiff  that  he  summoned  twelve  of  the  principal  chiefs  to 
answer  for  their  conduct.  Amongst  these  were  Corso  Donati, 
Pazzino  de'  Pazzi,  Geri  Spini  and  Rosso  della  Tosa,  who  being 
the  great  leaders  in  every  revolution  the  legate  advised  should 
be  with  all  their  friends  and  followers,  (a  hundred  and  fifty 
men-at-arms  besides  retainers)  detained  at  court  in  order  to 
leave  a  clear  field  for  the  operations  of  the  Ghibelines  whom 
he  was  so  anxious  to  reinstate  in  their  honours  and  posses- 
sions. For  this  purpose  letters  were  clandestinely  despatched 
to  Pisa,  Bologna,  Arezzo,  Pistoia,  and  even  Eomagna  to  all 
the  Ghibelines  and  white  faction  urging  them  to  assemble 
promptly  and  secretly  on  a  given  day  near  Florence  and 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  town.  As  there  was  a  hint 
that  the  pontiff  had  sanctioned  this  proceeding  every  exile 
rose  with  fresh  courage,  and  most  of  them,  with  more  zeal 
than  wisdom,  arrived  two  days  before  the  time  at  Lestra,  a 
small  village  about  two  miles  from  Florence  on  the  Bologna 
road,  yet  with  such  conduct  and  secrecy  that  except  by  their 
friends  nothing  was  known  in  that  city  about  their  coming  or 

•  Dine  Compagni,  Lib.  ili<*. — Qio,  Tillani,  Lib.  tiii®,  cap.  bod. 
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uumbers,  which  amounted  to  sixteen  hundred  men-at-arms  and 
nine  thousand  infiintry. 

Tolosato  degli  Uberti  with  a  considerable  force  from  Pistoia 
was  to  have  taken  the  chief  command  but  as  this  officer  being 
more  true  to  his  time,  had  not  yet  arrived,  II  Baschiera  de* 
Tosinghi,  a  young  nobleman  of  no  experience,  pushed  rashly  on 
next  morning  with  all  but  the  Bolognese  contingent  and  en- 
tering by  the  Porta  san  Gallo,  for  the  walls  were  as  yet  unfi- 
nished, carried  a  strong  barricade  across  the  street  of  that  name 
and  established  himself  on  the  twentieth  of  July  in  the  heat 
of  a  burning  sun,  at  the  present  Piazza  di  San  Marco  without 
any  means  of  procuring  water.  Here  the  troops  remained 
under  arms  with  white  banners,  olive  garlands,  and  naked 
swords,  shouting  nothing  but  **  Peace  Peace,''  and  using  no 
violence :  they  expected  to  be  welcomed  by  a  large  body  of 
citizens  and  would  have  been  so  but  for  the  number  of  Tuscan 
Ghibelines  in  their  ranks,  all  enemies  to  Florence,  wherefore 
every  citizen  held  to  the  ruling  party  and  determined  to  resist. 

A  detachment  of  Ghibelines  pushed  on  and  carried  the 
Porta  degli  Spadaj,  then  entering  the  Place  of  San  Giovanni 
they  found  scarcely  seven  hundred  men  of  all  arms  to  oppose 
them :  had  they  been  supported  complete  success  must  have 
followed,  but  being  promptly  attacked  and  galled  with  large 
croas-bows  they  were  forced  to  retire :  the  bcui  news  soon 
reached  Lastra  with  the  usual  exaggeration,  whereupon  the 
Bolognese  took  fright  and  retreated.  Meeting  Tolosato  degli 
Uberti  on  their  way  they  were  detained  by  him  for  a  moment 
but  neither  prayers,  menaces,  nor  the  truth  of  the  fact  would 
induce  them  to  return,  and  their  conduct  being  by  this  time 
known  to  the  main  body  filled  them  with  a  similar  panic,  they  fell 
back  in  confusion  abandoning  their  arms  without  even  being 
followed  by  the  townsmen.  Some  few  masnadieri  pursued 
them,  some  prisoners  were  taken,  many  were  killed,  and  several 
perished  from  excessive  heat ;    the  whole  army  finally  dis- 
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persed,  and  thus  ended  this  well-planned  expedition  by  a  too 
eager  zeal  and  premature  execution. 

Just  about  this  epoch  Pope  Benedict  expired  at  Perugia  and 
left  the  Neri  of  Florence  more  at  liberty  to  carry  on  their  wars 
against  the  Bianchi  but  without  any  cessation  of  disorder 
within  the  city:  Talano  degli  Adimari  was  confined  in  the 
public  palace  and  about  to  be  condemned  on  some  serious 
charge  when  the  whole  flEunily  suddenly  rising  attacked  and 
wounded  the  Podesta  and  many  of  his  attendants  ;  forcibly  en- 
tered the  palace  and  rescued  their  kinsman  without  any  oppo- 
sition or  subsequent  punishment;  wherefore  that  officer,  by 
name  Giliolo  Puntagli  da  Parma,  broke  his  wand  of  office  and 
left  tbe  city  in  disdain.  Twelve  citizens  were  immediatelj 
elected  to  execute  the  duties  under  the  name  of  the  twelve 
^*  Podestadi "  who  ruled  until  a  new  magistrate  was  appointed. 
A  desultory  but  active  warfare  still  continued  against  the  Ghi- 
belines  without ;  tlie  town  or  Castello  delle  Stinche  in  the  val- 
di-greve,  which  its  lords  the  Cavalcanti  had  excited  to  revolt, 
was  taken,  and  the  captives  confined  in  a  prison  just  at  that 
time  erected  on  some  ground  formerly  belonging  to  the  Uberti 
*  which  ever  since  has  borne  tbe  name  of  the  "  Stiiiche :"  *  the 
Valdipesa  was  next  invaded,  Montecalvi  taken,  and  a  brisk  war 
everywhere  maintained  against  the  exiles.  The  rest  of  this 
year  was  quiet,  but  measures  were  in  progress  to  reduce  Pis- 
toia  which  under  Tolosato  degli  Uberti,  supported  by  Pisa 
Bologna  and  Arezzo^  had  hitherto  been  the  great  rallying 
point  of  the  white  faction  |. 

In  1305  negotiations  were  begun  with  Lucca  and  finally 
both  republics  agreed  never  to  quit  the  siege  of  Pis- 
toia  until  it  surrendered.     Charles  the  Second  of  Na- 
ples was  requested  to  send  his  son  Robert  Duke  of  Calabria  as 

*  This  ancient  prison  has  since  been     Ixxiv.,  bcrv. — Dino   Compogniy  Lib. 
demolished.  iii**. 

t  Gio,  Yillani,  Lib.  Tiii°,  cap.  Ixxiii., 
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commander  of  the  allied  armies,  who  arrived  in  April  with 
three  hundred  Aragonese  and  Catalonian  horse  and  a  strong 
body  of  infantry :  the  Florentines  marched  on  the  23nd  of 
May  1305  and  joined  their  allies  under  the  walk  of  Fistoia 
which  was  cloaely  invested  at  about  nine  hundred  yards  dis- 
tance with  compact  lines  of  circumvallation  connected  by  strong 
redoubts.  The  Duke  then  issued  a  proclamation  that  all  who 
wished  to  leave  the  city  might  do  so  within  three  days,  safe  in 
goods  and  person,  but  Ihose  who  remained  should  be  held  as 
rebels  and  traitors  to  the  king  of  Naples,  and  men  whom  any- 
body might  put  to  death.  Such  was  the  style  and  authority  of 
generals  in  those  heroic  days !  Many  of  both  sexes  took 
advantage  of  this,  and  then  there  began  a  cruel  warfare  of  retali- 
ation ;  of  hanging,  blinding,  cutting  off  men  and  women's  feet 
and  noses,  and  driving  them  back  to  the  dty  walls  thus  muti- 
lated to  wring  the  hearts  of  their  iamilies.  Battles  were 
fought  and  gallant  deeds  accomplished,  the  besiegers  from  their 
number  having  alwaj^  the  advantage,  and  war  went  briskly  on  . 
until  Clement  V,  who  had  succeeded  Benedict ;  by  the  Cardinal 
of  Prate's  advice  despatched  two  legates  to  the  array  as  peace- 
makers ;  the  Luccheae  and  Florentines  refused  any  obedience 
and  were  excommunicated  ;  but  the  Duke  obeyed  so  far  as  to 
withdraw  personally  from  the  war,  leaving  his  troops  under 
Diego  delta  Batta  to  continue  the  siega  Distress  amongst 
the  inhabitants  increased :  provisions  &iled,  and  starvation 
drove  awaj  every  finer  feehng  of  humanity  ;  the  ties  of  affec- 
tion were  forgotten,  men  became  save^e,  the  father  expelled 
his  son  and  his  daughter  from  his  home,  and  the  eon  Ms 
father;  the  once-loved  wife  was  driven  from  her  husband's 
arms,  and  the  young  girls  thus  cast  upon  the  world  were  sold 
ae  slaves  to  the  highest  pim;haeer !  Yet  the  Pistoians  still 
held  out,  vainly  expecting  their  deliverance  from  Pisa ;  Pisa 
indeed  supplied  them  witb  money  but  dared  not  march  or  ven- 
ture to  offend  the  Florentines  ;  and  all  hope  of  succour  from 
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Bologna  whence  the  Bianchi  had  been  recently  expelled,  iras 
also  abandoned,  wherefore  on  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
of  April  1306  after  eleven  months*  siege  Pistoia  ca- 
pitulated. A  Florentine  and  Lucchese  assumed  the  offices  of 
Podesta  and  Captain  of  the  People ;  the  contado  was  divided 
between  the  two  allied  states  only  a  mile  of  territory  being  left  to 
the  citizens ;  the  walls  were  razed,  the  ditches  filled,  the 
toweis  houses  and  palaces  of  the  white  faction  demolished ; 
contributions  of  the  most  grinding  nature  were  levied ;  justice 
was  sold  by  the  two  victor  chiefs ;  the  exiled  Bianchi  of  Pi- 
teccio  devastated  the  surroimding  countiy  and  robbed  the  now 
open  city  with  impunity,  often  hanging  up  the  citizens  in  deri- 
sion near  the  town !  such  was  war  in  those  dark  days  of  per- 
sonal enmity ;  and  such  it  may  be  again,  even  in  these  enlight- 
ened times,  if  the  patience  of  mankind  be  once  exhausted  by 
excessive  suffering*. 

A  siege  of  such  duration  was  felt  severely  both  by  the  army 
and  the  two  allied  states  ;  the  Florentine  troops  were  relieved 
every  twenty  days  by  the  train-bands  of  each  sesto,  but  great 
numbers  of  the  peasantry  were  ruined  by  a  forced  service  diur- 
ing  the  whole  siege  at  their  own  expense :  to  Florence  the  cost 
was  so  great  that  a  new  and  oppressive  mode  of  taxation  em- 
phatically called  the  *'  Saw ''  was  adopted ;  it  was  a  diurnal 
poll-tax  of  one,  two,  or  three  lire  according  to  circumstances,  on 
all  the  Ghibelines  and  Bianchi  whether  present  or  absent,  even 
though  in  exile  :  besides  this  every  Either  of  a  flEmiily  who  had 
sons  able  to  serve  was  compelled  to  pay  a  certain  tax  if  within 
twenty  days  the  latter  were  not  seen  in  arms  before  Pistoia. 
The  Cardinal  Napoleone  Orsini,  who  had  just  excommuni- 
cated the  Bolognese  and  deprived  them  of  their 
university  for  banishing  the  Ghibelines,  a  conse- 
quence of  Florentine  intrigue,  ha\ing  also  failed  to  succour 

•  l8torioPi8tolew,p.77 — Dino  Compagni,  Lib.  iii».— Gio.  Vaiam,Lib.  viii., 
cap.  Ixxxii. 
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Pistoia  and  seeing  the  articles  of  capitulation  shamefully  broken, 
retired  in  anger  to  Arezzo  and  in  1 307  by  the  pope's  command 
assembled  a  formidable  army  to  chastise  the  Florentines.  The 
latter  nothing  daunted  mustered  a  force  of  three  thousand  men- 
atrarms  and  fifteen  thousand  foot  ^dth  which  they  took  the  field 
in  May  and  marched  straight  into  the  enemy's  territory  by  the 
Val  d'  Ambra,  ravaging  the  country  and  reducing  many  towns, 
until  they  at  last  sat  down  before  Gargonza  a  place  about  thirty 
miles  south-east  of  Arezzo  leaving  Florence  completely  exposed. 
The  prelate  was  too  well  advised  not  to  perceive  their  error, 
and  wishing  to  rid  the  country  of  such  intruders  marched  with 
his  whole  force  due  north  by  Bibbiena  and  Bomena  giving  out 
that  Florence  itself  was  his  object,  where  he  was  sure  of  a 
strong  party  :  his  advance  was  soon  known  at  the  capital  and  a 
messenger  instantly  dispatched  to  recall  the  troops ;  the  latter 
were  already  in  march,  yet  so  hurried  and  disordered  that  a 
thousand  soldiers  from  Arezzo  might  by  a  night  attack  have 
completely  defeated  them.  The  cardinal  had  been  before 
urged  to  bring  the  Florentines  to  a  decisive  engagement,  which 
they  studiously  avoided,  and  he  constantly  refused;  being 
probably  deceived  by  their  artful  promises  of  obedience ;  but 
the  Ghibeline  chiefs  seeing  the  occasion  neglected  and  having 
no  confidence  in  their  leader  gradually  fell  ofif  and  never 
assembled  more.  The  Neri  then  sent  Betto  Brunelleschi  and 
Geri  Spini  as  envoys  rather  to  turn  him  into  ridicule  than 
really  to  treat  of  peace  but  at  the  same  time  performing  the 
real  object  of  their  mission  which  was  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
dissension  amongst  the  people  of  Arezzo,  in  which  they  were 
for  the  moment  successful.  The  cardinal  was  soon  removed 
from  his  militaiy  post  and  retired  with  no  credit  and  almost 
universal  contempt  to  the  easier  duties  of  the  capital  *. 

These  wars  and  tumults  had  so  much  increased  the  nobles' 

•  Dino  Compagni,  Lib.  iii^,  p.  72. —    Leon.  Aretino,  Lib.  iv«. — S.  Ammirato, 
Gio.  Villaai,  Lib.  yiii.,  cap.  Itixix. —     Lib.  iv.,  p.  234. 
VOL.   I.  D  D 
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power  and  aiukdty  that  other  dtizeDB  took  the  slann  and 
resolved  on  a  revisal  of  the  constitution :  Niocolo  di  Prato  had 
done  something  by  reviving  the  long  disused  companies  which 
were  for  some  reason  now  unknown  reduced  to  nineteen, 
but  with  great  and  important  powers.  This  prelate  idiose 
great  object  was  a  restoration  of  the  Bianchi,  immediately 
perceived  that  his  views  were  likely  to  meet  with  less  opposition 
from  the  popolani  than  the  nobles,  hr  reasons  already  given ; 
also  that  the  latter  were  comparatively  weak  unless  supported 
by  their  clients  and  adherents  amongst  the  people  themselves, 
and  that  union  amongst  the  last  was  alone  wanting  to  insure 
their  safety.  Wherefore  to  court  their  good  will  he  commanded 
that  every  citizen  should  be  enrolled  in  these  companies,  not 
according  to  his  trade,  but,  for  the  sake  of  more  rapid  union, 
according  to  his  street  and  parish ;  none  of  the  nobles  were 
permitted  to  belong  to  these  corps  nor  even  to  quit  their  houses 
while  the  latter  were  under  arms;  and  in  case  of  outrage  done 
liy  a  noble  to  any  inhabitant  the  Gonfalonier  of  his  company 
was  bound  to  give  him  immediate  redress  and  defend  hun  if 
necessary  by  force  of  arms.  If  a  popolano  happened  to  be 
killed  instant  vengeance  was  to  be  taken  on  the  noble  homi- 
cide by  the  whole  company,  and  even  public  money  suf^lied 
on  occasion  to  the  nearest  kinsman :  thus  as  regarded  the 
aristocracy  the  humblest  citizen  in  Florence  on  receiving 
au  injury  found  himself  instantly  at  the  head  of  a  greater 
following  than  the  ])roude3t  noble,  and  with  a  certainty  of 
additional  support.  The  same  regulation  was  extended  to  some 
parts  of  the  Contado,  not  however  so  much  for  the  sake  of 
mutual  aid  as  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  having  recourse  fiur 
protection  to  any  of  the  rural  nobility.  "  After  this,"  said  the 
cardinal,  *'  let  me  hear  no  more  complaints  of  the  people 
against  the  nobles"*. 

Such  was  the  rigorous  system  that  became  now  reorganised, 

•  Gio.  Villani,  Lib.  viiio.,  cap.  Ixxxrii.— -Leon.  Aretino,  Lib.  !▼.,  foL  72. 
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in  which  every  company  had  its  peculiar  banner  with  some 
honorary  distinction  and  privileges  at  public  festivals ;  heavy 
fines  were  levied  for  being  absent  wh^i  the  gonHalon  was 
displayed;  the  GonfiEiloniers  were  elected  half-yearly,  and 
during  that  time  were  liable  to  be  called  to  the  councils  of  the 
priors  under  the  name  of  colleagues.  Another  important 
alteration  was  the  institution  of  a  new  office  under  a  magistrate 
of  great  authority  called  the  "  Executor  of  the  Ordinances  of 
Jmiicet''  whose  especial  duty  was  to  prosecute  the  aristocracy 
for  offences  against  the  people  and  this  was  often  performed 
with  excessive  rigour :  the  first  executor  of  justice  was  Matteo 
Tenubili  d'Amelia  who  coming  in  the  month  of  March  was 
knighted  by  a  public  decree  and  soon  infused  a  salutary  dread 
into  the  nobility  amongst  whom  these  reforms  awakened  a 
deeper  feeling  of  discontent  anger  and  mortification'*'.  In 
order  to  distinguish  themselves  in  a  more  decided  manner 
from  the  new  and  unnatural  mixture  of  Guelph  and  Ghibeline 
which  had  been  formed  under  the  aristocratic  names  of  Bianchi 
and  Neri,  the  citizens  on  the  present  occasion  determined  to 
assume  the  more  homely  denomination  of  **  The  Good  Ouelphic 
People,**  while  at  the  same  time  they  charged  all  their  stand- 
ards of  companies  as  well  as  the  red-cross  banner  with  the  arms 
of  their  ancient  hero  Charles  of  Anjou  f. 

The  city  still  remaining  under  an  interdict,  (for  Cardinal 
Orsini  had  for  the  third  time*cursed  it  on  leaving  Arezzo,)  and 
the  people  becoming  heedless  of  papal  indignation  as  well  as 
hopeless  of  pardon,  bethought  themselves  of  making  the  most 
of  their  damnation  as  regarded  finance  by  levying  a  heavy 
tax  on  the  clergy  to  support  the  war;  this  was  executed 
with  such  rigour  that  the  monks  of  Florence  Abbey  rebelled, 
and  shutting  their  gates  against  the  tax-gatherers  rang  all  their 
bells  in  defiance :  the  people  became  exasperated  broke  into 
the  convent  and  robbed  and  outraged  them ;  and  as  a  punish- 

•  Saodietti,  Nov.  114.  f  Oio.  Villani,  Lib.  viii.,  cap.  Uxxvii. 
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ment  for  having  rung  their  bells  puUed  down  the  belfiy-tower 
to  nearly  half  its  height  by  order  of  the  goTemment 

Notwithstanding  all  these  troubles  the  city  was  embellished, 
the  streets  and  squares  improved  and  enlarged,  and  the  common 
stream  of  business,  except  where  interrupted  by  a  positive  mis- 
fortune like  the  late  conflagration,  ran  smoothly.  In  August 
the  seignory  reconciled  the  two  powerful  £Eunilies  of  Tosinghi 
and  Cavalcanti  which  were  both  afterwards  released  from  exile : 
sixteen  citizens  were  elected  to  control  the  expenditure  of  public 
moneys  and  reduce  surperfluous  officers,  who  had  multiplied 
so  much  as  to  impede  business  while  the  public  treasure  was 
wasted  in  unnecessary  salaries :  the  holders  of  clipped  money 
were  flned  if  they  were  bankers  or  dealers  in  the  precious  metals ; 
sumptuary  laws  against  the  vanity  of  women  were  renewed; 
no  chaplets  or  cro\^'ns  of  gold  or  silver  nor  any  Jewels  could 
be  longer  worn,  and  fathers,  brothers,  and  husbands  were  made 
answerable  for  all  female  transgressions  of  this  vain  and  venial 
nature.     So  ended  the  vear  1307  *. 


Cotcmporary  Monarchs. — England  :  Edward  I.,  Edward  II.  (1807). — Scot- 
land  :  Robert  Bruce,  (1306).— France :  Philip  IV.  (the  Pair).--Anigon  :  Jacob 
II. — Castile  and  I^eon :  Ferdinand  IV. — Portugal :  Denis. — Germany:  Albert 
of  Austria. — Naples  :  Charles  II.  (of  Anjou). — Sicily :  Frederic  II.  (of  Ara^n). 
Popes:  Boniface  VIII.,  Benedict  IX.  (1303),  Clement  V.  (1305).— 
Greek  Emperor :  Audronicus  PaIaH>logu8. — Ottoman  Empire:  Othmany  1306. 

*  Gio.  Villani,  Lib.  viii°,  cap.  Ixxxix. — Scip.  Ammirato,  lib.  ir.,  p.  236. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

FROM   A.D.  1308  TO  A.D.  1317. 


The  calm  but  momentaiy  satisfiBuition  which  follows  political 
success  is  quickly  disturbed  by  the  uneasiness  of  those  whose 
merit  may  be  more  highly  appreciated  by  themselves 
than  their  countiymen,  and  the  supposed  ingratitude 
of  the  latter  is  therefore  proportionably  magnified.     Thus  it 
was  with  Corso  Donati,  who  although  decidedly  the  most  able 
man  of  his  party  was  also,  if  not  the  most  ambitious,  certainly  the 
most  Tain,  restless,  and  dissatisfied :  those  in  power  were  ever  the 
objects  of  his  jealousy,  and  his  halls  as  occasion  suited  offered 
defence  and  refuge  to  the  discontented  of  all  parties.   His  power 
talents  and  personal  influence  were  still  so  formidable  as  to 
make  him  universally  feared,  and  when  his  ruin  was  decreed 
the  accomplishment  was  no  easy  matter  until  he  had  been  first 
rendered  an  object  of  suspicion  in  the  public  mind :   he  had 
lately  married  the  daughter  of  Uguccione  della  Faggiola  chief 
of  the  Romagna  Ghibelines  and  then  paramoimt  in  Arezzo, 
and  this  alone  was  enough  to  awaken  public  jealousy  and 
contaminate  every  action.      Bosso  della  Tosa,   Pazzino  de* 
Pazzi,   Geri  Spini*  and  Berto  Brunelleschi  formed  a  cabal 
which  keeping  strictly  united  absorbed  all  the   power   and 
honours  of  the  state  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  Donati,  and  a 
private  quarrel  with  Pazzini  augmented  their  mutual  hatred. 
They  were  far  &om  blameless,  and  Corso  with  great  plausibility 
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and  peculiar  eloquence  contrived  to  render  them  odioas  to 
many  even  of  their  former  adherents ;  amongst  these  were  the 
Bordoni  and  Medici,  the  latter  now  appearing  for  the  fint 
time  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  public  affiiirB.  The  Boidoni 
were  very  powerful  in  Pistoia  Carmignano  Prato  and  other 
places:  the  Medici  had  a  considerable  following,  and  Corso 
Donati  himself  was  always  surnmnded  by  numerous  retainers ; 
so  tliat  with  the  aid  of  other  chiefs  and  many  rich  popolani  his 
party  assumed  a  bold  and  serious  character.  But  his  enemieB 
were  not  idle;  reports  were  industriously  circulated  that  he 
aspired  to  supreme  authority,  and  supported  by  his  ambidous 
father-in-law  was  plotting  against  public  liber^.  The  aoeoaa- 
don  was  probably  false ;  but  his  late  marriage  with  a  Ghihe- 
hne,  his  numerous  retainers,  and  his  splendid  establishment, 
which  in  luxury  and  magnificence  surpassed  eveiy  sober  notion 
of  civic  grandeur  and  equality,  all  conspired  to  spread  an 
uneasy  distrustful  feeling  in  the  public  mind  which  e^en  his 
general  popularity  could  not  overcome.  Yet  he  had  many 
followers  amongst  the  nobility ;  the  Rossi,  Bardi,  Frescobaldi 
Tomaquinci  and  Buondelmonti  were  ever  ready  to  attack  a 
popular  government  and  the  detested  ordinances  of  jusdoe, 
and  a  great  body  of  the  citizens  totally  disbelieved  the  stones 
that  were  circulated  against  him. 

The  lower  classes  ard  commonly  accused  of  inconstancy,  but 
it  is  generally  to  the  man,  not  the  cause :  their  chiefe  betny 
them,  or  they  are  made  to  believe  so,  and  at  once  cast  them  off 
with  one  of  those  violent  bursts  of  feeling  that  belong  to  fkn 
undii^ciplined  multitude  thrown  suddenly  on  its  own  resources 
by  deceitful  leaders :  their  object  though  indistinct  remains 
unchanged  and  while  withdrawing  their  confidence  hold  firm 
to  their  point,  although  like  an  unskilful  disputant  they  may 
not  clearly  define  the  question ;  and  thus  did  popular  faTOur 
shrink  from  Corso  Donad  from  the  moment  he  was  accused  ai 
plotdng  against  the  freedom  of  his  country.    With  a  large 
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body  of  adherents  he  adTanced  to  the  pubhc  palace  and 
demanded  a  complete  chaDge  in  the  adminiatretion ;  the  other 
panj  also  armed,  and  matnal  reproaches  succeeded,  but  the 
factions  separated  at  this  time  without  bloodshed.  The  popu- 
larly of  Corso  was  now  thorooghlj  oudermined,  and  the  priors 
after  sonndii^  the  Campana  for  a  general  assembly  of  the 
anned  citizeiis,  laid  a  formal  accusation  before  the  Podesta 
Piero  Branca  d'  Agobbio  gainst  him  for  coDspiring  to  orer- 
throw  the  liberties  of  bis  coontjy  and  endeavoorii^  to  make 
himself  Tyisnt  of  Florence:  he  was  immediately  cited  to 
appear,  and  not  complying  from  a  reasonable  distmst  of  his 
judges,  was  within  one  hoar,  against  all  t^al  fonas,  cod- 
denmed  t»  lose  his  head  as  a  rebel  and  traitor  to  the  com- 
monwealth. 

Not  willing  to  allow  the  cnlprit  more  time  for  an  armed 
resistance  than  had  been  given  for  legal  vindication,  the 
Seignory,  preceded  by  the  OonMonier  of  justice,  and  followed 
l^  the  Podesti  the  captain  of  the  people  and  the  executor ;  all 
attended  by  their  goards  and  officers ;  issued  &om  the  palace, 
imd  with  the  whole  civic  force  niarshalled  in  companies  with 
baimerB  fiying  moTed  forward  to  execute  an  illegal  sentence 
against  a  single  citizen,  who  nevertheless  stood  ondaont^  on 
fais  defence. 

Corso  on  first  hearii^  of  the  prosecution  had  haslily  barri- 
caded all  the  approaches  to  his  palace,  but  disabled  by  the  gout 
could  only  direct  the  necessary  operataons  from  his  bed ;  yet  thus 
helpless,  thus  abandoned  by  all  but  his  own  immediate  friends 
and  vassals ;  suddenly  condemned  to  death ;  encompassed  by 
the  bitterest  foes,  with  the  whole  force  of  the  republic  banded 
against  him,  he  never  cowered  for  an  instant  but  courageously 
determined  to  resist  tmtil  succoured  by  Uguccione  della  Faggiola 
to  whom  he  had  sent  for  aid.  This  attack  continued  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  d&y  and  generally  with  advantage  to  the 
Donad,  for  the  people  were  not  unanimous  and  many  fought 
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unwillingly,  so  that  if  the  Hossi,  Bardi,  and  other  friends  had 
joined  and  Uguccioni*s  forces  arrived,  it  would  have  gone  hard 
with  the  citizens.  The  former  were  intimidated,  the  latter 
turned  back  on  hearing  how  matters  stood ;  and  then  only  did 
Corso  s  adherents  lose  heart  and  slink  from  the  barricades 
while  the  townsmen  piursued  their  adrantage  by  breaking  down 
a  garden  wall  opposite  the  Stinche  prisons  and  taking  their 
enemy  in  the  rear.  This  completed  the  disaster,  and  Gorso 
seeing  no  chance  remaining  fled  towards  the  Casentino  but 
being  overtaken  by  some  Catalonian  troopers  in  the  Florentine 
service  he  was  led  back  a  prisoner  from  Bovezzano.  After 
vainly  endeavouring  to  bribe  them,  unable  to  support  the 
indignity  of  a  public  execution  at  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  he 
let  himself  fall  from  his  horse  and  receiving  several  stabs  in 
the  neck  and  flank  from  the  Catalan  lances  his  body  was  left 
bleeding  on  the  road  until  the  monks  of  San  Salvi  removed  it 
to  their  convent  where  he  was  interred  next  morning  with  the 
greatest  privacy*.  Thus  perished  Corso  Donati  "the  wisest 
and  most  worthy  knight  of  his  time ;  the  best  speaker,  the 
most  experienced  statesman ;  the  most  renowned,  the  boldest, 
and  most  enterprising  nobleman  in  Italy :  he  was  handsome  in 
person  and  of  the  most  gracious  manners  but  very  worldly,  and 
caused  infinite  disturbance  in  Florence  on  account  of  his  am- 

*  It  is  of  this  death  that  Dante  makes   Forc«e,  Cono   Donati's   brother, 
prophesy  in  the  24th  Canto  of  his  Purgatoiy.     The  poet  had  reason  to  tay, 

"  Perocchd  '1  luogo,  n'  fui  a  vivcr  potto, 
Di  giomo  in  giorno  piU  di  ben  si  spo^, 
Ed  a  trista  ruina  par  disposto. 

Or  va*,  diss*  ei,  ch^  quei  che  pih  n*  ha  colpa, 
Vegg'  io  a  coda  d*  una  bestia  tratto 
Verso  U  valle,  ove  mai  non  si  scolpa. 

La  bestia  ad  ogni  paiso  va  piU  ratto. 
Crescendo  sempre,  infin  ch*  elU  *l  percnote, 
£  lascia  1  corpo  vilmente  disfatto. 

Non  hanno  molto  a  volger  quelle  rote, 
(E  drizzo  gli  ocche  al  ciel)  ch*  a  te  iia  chiaro) 
Cio  che  '1  mio  dir  piilk  dichiarar  non  puote.** 

For  irandatum  tee  Appendix. 
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bition"*.  Yet  says  Macchiavelli  **  He  deserves  to  be  placed 
amongst  the  rarest  citizens  Florence  ever  produced,  and  if  his 
party  and  country  suffered  great  evil,  they  also  received  much 
good  at  his  hands  "f.  "  People  now  began  to  repose  and  his 
unhappy  death  was  often  and  variously  discussed  according  to 
the  feelings  of  friendship  or  enmity  that  moved  the  spesd^er, 
but  in  truth  his  life  was  dangerous  and  his  death  reprehensible. 
He  was  a  knight  of  great  mind  and  name,  gentle  in  manners 
as  in  blood ;  of  a  fine  figure  even  in  his  old  age,  with  a  beautiful 
countenance,  delicate  features,  and  a  fEiir  complexion ;  pleasing, 
wise ;  and  an  eloquent  speaker.  His  attention  was  ever  fixed 
on  important  things,  he  was  intimate  with  all  the  great  and 
noble,  had  an  extensive  influence,  and  was  fisunous  throughout 
Italy.  He  was  an  enemy  of  the  middle  classes  and  their  sup- 
porters, beloved  by  the  troops,  but  full  of  malicious  thoughts, 
wicked  and  artful.  He  was  thus  basely  murdered  by  a  foreign 
soldier  and  his  fellow-citizens  well  knew  the  man,  for  he  was 
instantly  conveyed  away:  those  who  ordered  his  death  were 
Rosso  della  Tosa  and  Pazzino  de'  Pazzi  as  is  commonly  said 
by  all,  and  some  bless  him  and  some  the  contrary.  Many 
believe  that  the  two  said  knights  killed  him,  and  I  wishing  to 
ascertain  the  truth  inquired  diligently  and  found  what  I  have 
said  to  be  truest*  Such  is  the  character  of  Corso  Donati 
-which  has  come  down  to  us  from  two  authors  who  must  have 
been  personally  acquainted  with  this  distinguished  chief  but 
opposed  to  eietch  other  in  the  general  politics  of  their  countiy. 

Qherardo  Bordoni  who  had  fought  steadily  for  Corso  to  the 
last  also  shared  his  fate  and  fell  by  the  spear  of  Boccaccio 
Gavicciuli  degli  Adimari  as  he  was  crossing  the  Aflrico  streamlet 
in  the  plain  of  San  Salvi ;  and  as  a  specimen  of  party  feeling 
or  private  rancour,  it  may  be  added  that  the  dead  man's  hand 
was  cut  off  by  the  victor  and  carried  in  triumph  like  a  trophy 

*  Gio.  Yillani,  lib.  viii.,  cap.  zcvi.  f  Macchiavolli,  Lib.  ii. 

t  Dino  Ccnnpagm,  Lib.  iii.,  p.  76. 
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to  Florence  where  it  was  nailed  to  the  hocuse  door  of  Fedioe 
Adimari  his  private  enemy. 

A  domestic  calm  foUowed  the  close  of  Corso  Donati's  tempes- 
tuoas  career  and  for  a  while  no  symptoms  of  disturbanoe 

A.D.  1309. 

*  appeared ;  for  with  the  aid  of  Ugncdone  della  Ffi^ 
giola,  who  aimed  at  the  lordship  of  Arezzo,  Tarlati  of  Pietramala 
was  overcome  and  exiled  hy  the  Guelphs  of  that  city.  They 
immediately  made  peace  with  Florence  and  sinking  all  party 
differences  amongst  themselves  endeavoured  by  a  coalition  with 
the  Ghibelines  to  rule  under  the  name  of  the  **  Qreen  Parhf.^ 
This  however  could  not  last,  and  in  Apnl ;  only  four  months 
after  their  expulsion ;  the  Tarlati  returned  in  force,  drove  the 
Guelphic  and  green  party  from  Arezzo  with  considerable 
bloodshed  and  broke  the  peace  with  Florence.  About  the  same 
period  the  Bianchi  and  Ghibelines  of  Prato  overcame  the 
Guelphic  faction  but  with  the  aid  of  Florence  and  Pistoia  it 
was  quickly  reinstated  Florence  remaining  in  possession  of  the 
town.  An  expedition  was  afterwards  sent  into  the  Aretine 
dominions  which  performed  the  usual  round  of  insults  and 
devastation  up  to  the  city  walls;  but  the  most  interesting 
event  of  this  period  was  the  spontaneous,  general  and  suc- 
cessful resistance  of  the  Pistoians  against  a  barbarous  attempt 
of  the  Lucchese  to  destroy  their  half  of  the  dty,  an  atten^ 
which  even  by  Florence  was  stigmatised  as  infamous  and  fina% 
defeated. 

Ever  since  its  fall  Pistoia  had  been  governed  with  ezoessive 
rigour  and  even  cruelty  by  both  nations ;  the  podestas  and 
captains  from  each  republic  practised  one  continued  system 
of  spoliation  oppression  and  outrageous  insult;  every  sue* 
cessive  magistrate  enriched  himself  at  the  expense  of  the 
community  and  even  the  very  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
citizens  were  forcibly  taken  from  their  homes  to  satisfy  the 
cupidity  of  theu*  oppressors.  By  continuing  this  tyranny,  with 
a  civil  war  raging  around;  deprived  of  their  territory;  their 
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ramparts  demolished ;  and  their  city  open  to  ererj  Ghiheline 
izunirsion,  the  inhabitants  of  Pistoia  had  been  brought  to  such 
a  state  of  misery  and  desperation  that  they  were  ready  to  rush 
into  any  action  however  desperate  to  break  away  from  their 
tyrants.  The  Lucchese  were  even  more  hated  and  tyrannical 
than  the  Florentines  and  had  so  exasperated  their  victims  that 
on  the  appearance  of  a  new  governor  of  no  substance  and  low 
condition  they  plumply  refused  to  receive  him,  certain  that  he 
was  only  sent  to  batten  on  public  peculation  and  injustice. 
Instantly ;  as  we  are  told  by  the  anonymous  cotemporary  author 
of  the  "  htorie  Pistolesir  '*  As  if  by  the  will  of  God  there 
arose  a  great  rumour  in  the  city  which  seemed  like  a  divine 
voice  firom  heaven,  so  that  everybody  cried  out :  '  Let  the  town 
he  fart^ied,'  And  without  any  deliberation,  men,  women, 
chfldren,  and  nobles  seized  on  planks,  iron,  and  timber,  and 
laying  them  all  round  the  city  began  a  wooden  rampart  on  the 
site  of  its  mined  walls.  This  was  commenced  about  nine  in  the 
nu»ning,  and  at  evening  prayer  the  whole  town  was  palisaded ; 
they  then  commenced  the  ditches  on  the  side  of  Lucca." 

The  new  governor,  Tomucdo  Sandoni,  on  seeing  this  burst 
of  feeling  hastily  retired  and  fresh  troops  were  soon  in  full 
march  from  Lucca  to  crush  the  revolt ;  but  the  citizens  beiitg 
resolved  on  a  bloody  resistance  assembled  all  their  rural  adhe- 
rents, sent  away  their  children  with  every  moveable  of  value 
declaring  that  it  was  better  to  die  once  than  be  murdered  a 
thousand  times. 

It  was  at  this  crisis,  when  the  Lucchese  army  had  arrived  at 
Pontelungo  two  miles  from  Pistoia,  that  Lippo  Yergellesi  the 
Florentine  commander  at  Sambuca  with  the  sanction  of  his 
government  interfered,  and  by  persuasion  and  threats  succeeded 
in  arresting  their  march:  they  accordingly  retired  to  Serra- 
valle  and  ambassadors  from  Siena  arriving  as  peace-makers  it 
Has  finally  settled  that  the  barricades  should  be  instantly 
destroyed  and  remain  so  for  eight  days  under  the  protection  of 
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Siena  to  satisfy  the  honour  of  Lucca ;  after  which  the  Pistoians 
were  at  liberty  to  reerect  their  walls,  and  although  still  bound 
to  have  a  Lucchese  podesta  they  themselves  were  permitted  to 
choose  him.  The  Senese  ambassadors  returned  home  but' 
discord  still  continued  in  Pistoia  between  the  peace  and  the 
war  party ;  for  scarcely  had  fear  subsided  when  old  contentions 
arose,  and  the  everlasting  contest  once  more  convulsed  that 
unfortunate  community*. 

The  deaths  of  Albert  of  Austria,  Charles  of  Naples,  and 
Azzo  of  Este  all  occurred  about  this  period  and  considerably 
affected  the  politics  of  Italy :  from  the  house  of  Este  sprung 
the  first  of  those  tyrants  that  afterwards  became  so  notorious 
throughout  the  cities  of  Lombardy:  Azzo  VIII.  made  his 
natural  son  Fresco's  child  heir  to  his  property  in  preference 
to  his  own  brother  Francesco,  and  a  family  struggle  was  the 
consequence :  this  suited  the  ambition  of  Venice  which  imme- 
diately sent  assistance  to  Folco  the  grandchild,  while  the  pope 
declared  for  Francesco  from  similar  motives.  The  pontiff  how- 
ever soon  claimed  the  city  of  Ferrara  as  a  possession  of  the 
church  by  virtue  of  imperial  diplomas,  and  the  selfishness  of 
Venice  became  soon  apparent ;  Cardinal  Amaud  de  Pellagrue, 
Clement  the  Fifth's  nephew,  was  invested  with  both  temporal 
and  spiritual  power  to  prosecute  the  ecclesiastical  claims,  which 
he  promptly  exercised  by  preaching  a  crusade  against  the  Vene- 
tians. The  Florentines  tired  of  their  own  excommunication, 
and  superstitious  about  the  success  of  an  anathematised  nation's 
affairs,  seized  this  occasion  to  reconcile  themselves  with  the 
church,  and  sending  a  considerable  reinforcement  to  the  papal 
army  were,  along  with  the  Bolognese,  principally  instrumental 
in  gaining  a  complete  and  bloody  victory  over  the  Venetians  on 
the  seventeenth  of  September  1309,  with  the  destruction  of  six 
thousand  men.  The  city,  and  all  its  allies  for  six  years  back, 
was  of  course  immediately  absolved  and  once  more  the  Floren- 

*  Storie  Pistolesi,  Ed.  di  Prato,  1835,  p.  82,  &c— O.  Villuii,  lib.  Tiii,  ctp.  exi. 
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tines  rejoiced  to  find  themselves  in  their  natural  position  as 
friends  of  the  Holy  See  *. 

Robert  Duke  of  Calabria  succeeded  Charles  II.  of  Naples 
and  in  June  1309  was  crowned  at  Avignon  by  Clement  V. ;  but 
the  death  of  Albert  King  of  the  Romans  was  a  more  important 
event  in  Italian  politics  :  Albert  had  been  exclusively  employed 
in  extending  his  personal  authority  and  aggrandising  the  house 
of  Austria ;  his  ambition  was  great  and  his  injustice  propor- 
tional :  Vienna  and  Styria  had  revolted ;  he  was  at  war  with 
the  Swiss  republics  of  Berne,  Zurich,  and  Fribiirg,  and  attempted 
the  subjection  of  Uri,  Schwitz,  and  Underwald,  which  driven  to 
extremities  expelled  his  ministers  and  founded  the  Swiss  Con- 
fsderation.  Having  also  cheated  his  nephew  John  of  Austria 
of  his  inheritance  and  insulted  him  by  biting  expressions, 
the  young  man  with  some  other  discontented  gentlemen  mur- 
dered him  at  the  passage  of  the  Reuss  between  Stein  and 
Baden,  almost  under  the  waUs  of  Habsbourg,  and  in  sight  of  all 
his  attendants,  who  had  just  crossed  over  to  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river. 

Philip  the  Fair  on  hearing  of  this,  instantly  demanded  the 
pope's  aid  in  securing  the  empire  for  his  brother  Charles  of 
Yalois  who  had  already  made  himself  so  notorious  at  Flo- 
rence ;  but  Clement  hated  and  feared  the  destroyer  of  Boni- 
&ce,  and  advised  by  the  Cardinal  of  Prato  gave  an  empty 
assent,  while  by  a  secret  despatch  he  urged  the  electors  to 
an  immediate  choice  if  they  wished  to  escape  French  influ- 
ence, indicating  Henry  of  Luxembourg  as  the  man  in  every 
respect  best  adapted  to  their  interests.  This  election  accord- 
ingly took  place  in  November  1308,  and  Henry  was  crowned 
the  following  April  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  with  the  pope's  appro- 
bation!. 

♦  Muatori,  Annali,  1308-9.— G.  Vil-  f  Gio.  Villani,  Lib.  viii.,  c»p.  xciv., 

lani,  Lib.  viii,  cap.  ciii. — Scip.  Ammi-  d.,  cii. — Muratori,  Annalj,  An.  1308. 

rato,  Lib.  ▼.,  p.  241. — Sitmondi,  Rep.  — Dino  Compagni,  Lib.  iii*^.  ^ 
Ital,  T.  iii.,  p.  242. 
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Henry  VI.  among  the  emperoiB  and  the  seTcnth  of  that 
name  amongst  the  kings  of  Germany,  had  little  or  no  power 
but  his  connexions  and  personal  character  gave  him  consider- 
able influence ;  not  for  the  extension  of  hia  aothoriij  in  Ger- 
many, for  there  was  too  much  jealousy  in  that  quarter,  bat  for 
an  entrance  into  the  long-neglected  field  of  Italy  which  siiioe 
the  death  of  Frederic  II.  had  been  atteily  abandoned  by  the  em- 
perors and  completely  severed  from  the  empire.  Yet  the  magic 
of  the  imperial  name,  the  title  of  the  Roman  Csssar,  still  re- 
tained a  strong  hold  on  the  obedience  of  Ansonia,  and  even 
adverse  states  opposed  him  with  a  oonsciousness  of  their  own 
impropriety  *. 

During  all  this  time  hostilities  continued  between  Florence 
and  Arezzo  and  in  the  month  of  June  when  the 
former  was  preparing  a  fbnnidable  armament  an  im- 
perial messenger  arrived  to  forbid  any  further  prosecution  of 
the  w^,  for  Arezzo,  as  he  asserted,  belonged  to  the  emperor 
who  would  restore  tranquillity  on  his  arrival  in  Italy.  This 
startling  annoimcement  caused  some  alarm  at  first  but  it  was 
finally  disregarded;  the  army  marched,  and  after  insulting 
Arezzo  and  committing  the  accustomed  outrages  returned  to 
the  capital  leaving  however  a  strong  redoubt  well  garrisoned 
within  two  miles  of  that  city  which  vrould  itself  have  fallen  if 
some  of  tho  Florentine  nobles  had  not  found  the  war  too  loera- 
tive  to  allow  of  its  being  promptly  terminated  f. 

Henry  of  Luxembourg  advanced  during  the  summer  as  fifir 
as  Lausanne  where  he  received  ambassadors  from  most  of  the 
Italian  states  and  factions ;  all  parties  hoped  something  from 
his  coming  ;  those  in  authority  for  its  continuance  through  his 
favour,  those  in  exile  for  a  rostoration  to  their  home:  the 
Guelphs  from  his  alliance  with  the  pope,  and  the  Ghibelines 
from  his  imperial  dignity.  The  cities  of  the  Guelphic  league 
had  also  prepared  their  embassies  but  becoming  aware  of  his 

•  Sismondi,  Rep.  Ital ,  v.  iii.  -f-Gio.  VUlani,  Lil*.  Tiii.,  cap.  cxix. 
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high  pretensions  and  determination  to  restore  the  exiled  faction 
thej  unwisely  resolved  to  keep  aloof  for  awhile  and  act  as  cir- 
cumstances might  dictate;  this  alienated  the  emperor  who 
before  was  indisposed  to  disturb  them,  while  the  Pisans  with 
better  policy  sent  him  sixty  thousand  florins  and  a  warm  invi- 
tation to  cross  the  Alps  *.  He  made  this  passage  in  the  month 
of  September,  and  in  October  was  joyfully  received  at  Asti 
ahiiough  accompanied  by  a  slender  retinue :  all  the  Lombard 
tjnnta  were  soon  in  motion  and  eager  to  court  him ;  Guidotto 
della  Torre  of  Milan  offered  boastingly  to  lead  him  over  Italy 
with  his  hawk  on  his  gk)ve  and  the  rest  sought  him  in  a  similar 
manner.  Henry  made  no  exclusive  professions,  or  any  distinc- 
tion of  party,  but  admitted  chiefs  of  every  fsustion  into  his  coun- 
cil ;  promised  his  fietvour  and  protection  to  all,  but  distinctly 
announced  that  no  authority  was  legitimate  that  did  not  emanate 
from  the  empu-e :  wherefore  every  city  was  formally  summoned  to 
reenter  under  that  dominion  and  all  exiles  were  recalled.  He 
knew  this  to  be  popular  with  the  citizens  generally,  but  the  great 
mlers  of  LomlMurdy  reluctantly  saw  themselves  compelled  to 
resign  their  dignities  and  receive  them  again  as  imperial  fiefs  : 
Guidotto  della  Torre  alone  demurred;  he  had  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Guelphic  League  of  Tuscany,  had  as  great  an 
army  and  more  money  than  the  emperor,  in  whose  court  were 
his  own  nephew  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  with  whom  he  had 
quarrelled,  and  his  arch-enemy  Matteo  Visconti.  After  two 
months  spent  in  reforming  Piedmont  and  everywhere  sub- 
stitating  imperial  Vicars  for  Podestas,  recalling  exiles  and 
ftflstiming  the  supreme  government  of  the  cities,  the  emperor 
moved  on  towards  Milan,  haughtily  commanding  that  his  quar- 
ters should  be  prepared  in  the  public  palace  then  occupied  by 
the  Torriani,  and  that  these  chiefs  should  meet  him  unarmed 
at  the  head  of  the  citizens  outside  of  the  town.  Henry  came 
with  the  most  exalted  notions  of  divine  right,  yet  willing  when 

*  Gio.  Villftni^  Lib.  ix.>  c.  Tii. 
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not  opposed  to  goyem  as  justly  as  any  prince  was  expected  to 
govern  in  those  days. 

"  He  came  down  '*  says  Dino  Compagni,  "  descending  from 
city  to  city  and  bringing  peace  to  each  as  if  he  were  an  angel  of 
God,  and  receiving  the  faith  of  all  until  he  arriyed  near 
Milan  *."  The  people  eveiywhere  had  hailed  him  as  a  bene- 
factor, and  Guidotto  della  Torre  knowing  that  his  townsmen  also 
entertained  similar  opinions  prudently  determined  to  take  the 
]ead  of  all  and  obey  the  mandate.  The  example  of  Milan  was 
followed  by  tlie  rest  of  Lombardy ;  deputies  poured  in  from 
every  state  to  assist  at  the  coronation  and  swear  all^ianoe  to 
the  emperor:  this  ceremony  took  place  on  Christmas-day, 
Genoa  and  Venice  alone  refusing  under  various  pretences  to 
take  the  oath.  To  please  the  citizens  Henry  was  crowned  at 
Milan  instead  of  Monza  with  the  ancient  iron  crown,  which  was 
an  imitation  of  **  laurel  leaves  in  thin  steel,  polished  and 
shining  as  a  sword,  and  with  many  large  pearls  and  other 
stones  "  f . 

Early  in  1311  the  Florentines  foreseeing  what  a  dangerous 
use  might  be  made  of  their  own  exiles  by  a  prince  so 
bent  on  vindicating  the  imperial  authority,  issued  a 
decree  by  which  on  payment  of  a  trifling  fine  all,  with  certain 
exceptions,  were  restored ;  a  selection  was  made  of  those  who 
were  thus  allowed  to  return  and  another  decree  promulgated, 
by  which  the  excepted  families  under  the  formal  denomination 
of  "  Escettati "  were  deckred  for  ever  incapable  of  pardon,  and 
even  the  sound  of  their  names  was  forbidden  in  the  public  coun- 
cils.     Ever  afterwards   when  a  general  indemnity  was  pro- 
claimed for  the  "  Fuorusciti''  or  exiles,  the  clause  '*  Salve  U 
famiglie  escettati"  was  invariably  introduced  J. 

Henry  was  inde&tigable  in  business  and  made  rapid  pro- 
gress in  the  work  of  pacification;  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines 


*  Dino  Compagni,  Lib.  iii.,  p.  78.         J  Gio.  Villani,  Lib.  ix.,  cap.  xvi. 
t  Dino  Compagni,  Lib.  iii.,  p.  79.        cccxx.  (note.) 
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mutually  complained  of  his  partiality  while  calmer  people 
gave  him  credit  for  his  even  justice ;  but  the  Guelphs  in 
consequence  held  back  and  the  emperor  must  have  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  opposite  Action  were  his  only  real  adhe- 
rents as  having  ever3rthing  to  hope  and  nothing  to  fear  from 
his  protection.  Verona  would  not  listen  to  his  proposal  of 
recalling  the  Guelphs  after  a  banishment  of  sixty  years,  and 
Can  della  Scala  and  his  city  were  much  too  strong  for  any 
attempt  to  enforce  it ;  this  chief  vms  one  of  Heniy's  earliest 
adherents,  and  the  emperor  however  well  disposed  to  neutrality 
must  have  felt  internally  pleased  with  the  resolution :  besides 
both  himself  and  his  followers  were  poor  and  supplies  could  be 
more  easily  procured  by  good-will  than  coercion. 

Money  was  as  a  matter  of  course  demanded  freely  of  the  dif- 
ferent states,  and  the  Visconti  and  Torriani  of  Milan  each 
eager  for  the  emperor*s  support,  or  his  expulsion,  vied  with 
each  other  in  augmenting  the  original  demand  which  by  their 
rivalry  vras  doubled  to  the  utter  dismay  of  the  citizens,  who 
vainly  implored  some  abatement  from  the  emperor.  Hostages 
were  required  from  both  parties  as  honourable  attendants  on 
the  court,  amongst  which  were  included  the  rival  chiefs,  and 
the  dissatisfjGtction  arising  from  this  act  was  used  by  Matteo  Vis- 
conti, (a  much  abler  as  well  as  a  more  cunning  man  than  his 
opponent)  to  excite  .an  insurrection  against  the  Germans  by  a 
pretended  coalition  with  him :  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  how- 
ever he  suddenly  quitted  the  Milanese  side  and  joining  the  em- 
peror's party  defeated  the  credulous  Torriani,  burned  all  their 
houses  and  finally  drove  them  from  the  town,  of  which  the  Vis- 
conti became  from  that  moment  masters. 

This  revolt  although  unsuccessful  was  followed,  principally 
through  Florentine  influence,  by  similar  insurrections  in  all  the 
Guelphic  cities ;  the  lately  restored  exiles  were  again  banished 
and  the  imperial  vicars  deposed ;  but  being  executed  suddenly 
and  without  concert  the  risings  were  weak  and  unstable : 

VOL.  I.  E  E 
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Crema,  Cremona,  Lodi,  and  Como  all  submitted  and  some  were 
treated  mth  great  cruelty :  Brescia  alone  stood  firm,  and  under 
the  unfortunate  Teobaldo  Brusati  made  a  galkut  resistance 
against  all  the  efTorts  of  Henry.  Teobaldo  was  taken  prisoner 
in  a  sally  but  like  Kegulus  he  scorned  to  save  his  oim  life  by 
urging  his  countrymen  to  2)eace,  and  writing  from  his  prison  to 
inspire  them  with  new  courage  was  put  to  a  scarcely  less  cruel 
(leatli  *.  Immediately  after,  no  less  tlian  sixty  Germans  were 
seen  dangling  in  retaliation  from  the  battlements  of  Brescia. 
The  emperor  s  brother  subsequently  fell ;  the  summer  was  now 
spent,  Henry  found  himself  baffled  by  a  single  city  and  his 
honour  involved  in  its  capture  ;  yet  impatient  to  get  to  Rome  be 
wished  to  try  the  force  of  spiritual  arms  but  the  legates  who  ac- 
companied him  refused,  because  excommunication  when  men  s 
passions  were  inflamed  >vith  civil  war  failed  they  said  in  its 
effect,  but  they  tried  the  milder  course  of  persuasion  and  suc- 
ceeded. A  capitulation  was  signed  which  saved  the  imperial 
reputation  and  put  sixty  or  seven^  thousand  florins  into  his 
treasury  while  tlie  Bresciaiis  after  severe  suifering  preserved 
their  lives  and  property  f . 

He  then  repaired  to  Genoa  which  was  convulsed  by 
quarrels  between  the  Ghibeliuo  house  of  Spinola  and  the 
Guelphic  families  of  Doria,  Fieschi,  and  Grimaldi.  For  the 
tirst  time  this  proud  republic  submitted  itself  to  a  foreign 
master,  not  through  fear  or  compulsion,  but  from  a  conviction 
of  its  utility  in  the  suppression  of  domestic  factions  and  as 
a  public  testimonial  of  gratitude  for  the  impartial  exertions 
of  Henry  to  restore  public  tranquillity  J.  The  Genoese 
sovereignty  was  given  to  him  for  twenty  years  and   Uguc- 

*  Dino  Compagni,  Lib.  iii.,  p.  82. —  X  Paulo    Interiano,   Rittretto    dell* 

Oio.  Villani,    Lib.    ix.,    cap.    xi. —  Hiatorie  Gcnovese,  Lib.  iii<»,  foL  90. 

Gorioyllttt  Milano,  Parte  ii°,  folio  174.  — Agostino  Oiastiniaao  Vmcoto   di 

— Siimondi,    Rep.  Itol.,     vol.     iii<^,  Nebio,   Aunali  di  G«noT»,  Lib.  ir., 

p.  259.  carta  cxvi. 
t  Gio.  YillAni,  Lib.  ix.,  c^.  xx. 
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done  ddla  Faggiola  made  his  vicar;  but  money  was  again 
required  and  again  by  means  of  Florentine  intrigue 
and  subsidies  new  disorders  broke  out  in  Lombardy. 
Robert  King  of  Naples  also  became  alarmed  and  dispatched 
ambassadors  to  Henry  at  Genoa  which  in  the  beginning  pru- 
mised  peace,  but  Rome  being  almost  simultaneously  occupied  by 
Prince  John  of  Naples  with  a  strong  force  to  oppose  Henry  and 
the  Ghibelines,  they  prudently  withdrew  and  both  sovereigns 
prepared  for  hostilities  *. 

The  Guelphic  league  of  Tuscany  of  which  King  Robert  was 
tl)e  acknowledged  leader,  had  sent  troops  in  the  previous  Octo- 
ber to  occupy  the  passes  of  the  Bolognese  Apennines ;  also  to 
Sarzana  and  the  Lucchese  territory  in  order  to  stop  the  empe- 
ror's advance,  and  Henry  had  about  the  same  time  dispatched 
Pandolfo  Savelli  and  Niccolo  Bishop  of  Botronte  as  his  har- 
bingers into  the  states  of  Bologna  and  Florence ;  but  their 
approach  excited  a  tumult  in  the  former  city  and  they  were 
repelled  with  some  personal  danger.  Shaping  their  course  for 
the  latter  they  arrived  at  Lastra  when  the  agitation  became 
extreme  and  the  presence  of  all  the  Florentine  exiles  in  the  impe- 
rial army  set  the  current  of  public  opinion  strong  against  them  f. 

Their  advent  had  been  previously  announced  by  a  special 
messenger  and  a  council  was  assembled  which  after  long  debate 
made  proclamation  that  these  were  ambassadors  from  the  tyrant 
king  of  Germany  who  had  destroyed  as  many  as  he  was  able  of 
the  Lombard  Guelphs,  and  was  now  on  his  way  to  ruin  tlie 
Florentines  and  restore  their  enemies,  while  by  an  embassy  of 
priests  he  wished  to  destroy  Florence  under  shadow  of  the 
church ;  therefore  full  liberty  was  given  to  any  one  to  rob  and 
outrage  them  with  impunity.  Their  envoy  who  had  retired  to 
his  inn  was  afraid  to  move,  and  the  ambassadors  although 
warned  gf  their  danger  by  the  exertions  of  a  friend,  foolishly 

*  Muratori,  Aniudi. — Sismondi,  Ital.    +    Gio.    Villani,  Lib.   ix.,  cap.  xxi. 
Rep.,  voL  iii**,  p.  261.  and  xxviL 
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remained  at  Lastra  for  the  ni^t ;  a  mob  quickly  assembled ; 
aud,  &s  Villani  asserts,  ^th  the  secret  not  the  open  sanction  of 
the  priors ;  attacked,  insulted,  plundered,  and  would  probably 
have  murdered  them  if  the  Podesta,  pressed  by  another  tumult 
in  their  favour  and  at  the  intercession  of  the  above-named 
friend,  had  not  recovered  their  property;  but  rofusing  to 
hear  their  mission  they  were  escorted  beyond  the  frontier 
where  Counts  Guidi  gave  them  honourable  welcome  in  the 
name  of  both  Guelph  and  Ghibeline.  Safe  in  these  lords'  ter- 
ritory they  made  it  a  rallying  point  against  Florence,  esta- 
bhshed  an  imperial  tribunal  at  Civitella,  between  Siena  and 
Arezzo,  before  which  these  two  republics  as  well  as  Florence 
and  several  other  cities  were  smnmoned  and  the  disobedient 
condemned  for  contumacy :  except  Florence  Siena  Ghiusi  and 
Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  all  acknowledged  the  imperial  mandate  so 
that  the  insulted  deputies  were  enabled  to  rejoin  the  emperor 
at  Pisa  in  the  month  of  March  with  a  respectable  body  of  Tus- 
can auxiliaries  *. 

The  empress  died  in  the  previous  November  at  Genoa  and 
about  the  same  period  the  Florentines,  a  detachment  of  whose 
troops  had  joined  King  Robert  at  Rome,  were  cited  to  appear 
at  tlie  imperial  court  within  forty  days,  under  pain  of  condem- 
nation in  goods  and  person  wherever  they  should  be  found  f. 
The  mandate  remained  unheeded  but  an  order  was  immediately 
dispatched  to  warn  the  merchants  of  their  danger,  and  soon  after 
a  reinforcement  of  two  hundred  Neapolitan  men-at-arms  joined 
them. 

In  this  state  of  things  Henry  of  Namur  arrived  at  Pisa  by 
sea  i^ith  a  few  followers  and  commenced  hostilities  against 
Florence :  the  emperor  followed  in  March  round  whom  the 
Pisans  flocked  with  a  frank  generous  enthusiasm,  and  devotion 
to  his  cause  that  far  surpassed  anything  he  had  hitherto  met 

*  Qio.  Yillani,  Lib.  ix.,  cap.  xxvi.^Sitmondi,  Ital.  Rep. 
-f-  Muratori,  Annali,  1312. 
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with  in  Italy.  They  supplied  him  vith  goUeys,  troope,  and 
money ;  made  him  absolute  Lord  of  Pisa,  ofiered  to  euspeud  their 
coiistitation  in  his  favour,  and  inatantiy  renewed  hostilities, 
with  Lucca,  Florence,  and  the  Tuscan  league :  Henry  remained 
with  them  nntil  the  S2nd  of  April  collecting  soldiers  and  at 
the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men-at'orms  marched  on  towards 
Home.  He  was  opposed  at  the  Ponle  MoUe  by  Prince  John 
of  Naples  but  easily  forcii^  this  passage,  crossed  the  Tiber  and 
entered  the  capital.  In  conjunclion  with  the  Colonna  faction 
and  Senator  he  soon  mastered  the  greater  part  but  could  make 
no  impression  on  the  quarter  of  the  Vatican  which  was  defended 
by  Prince  John,  and  therefore  on  the  29th  June  and  against  all 
ancient  osage  was  compelled  to  have  his  coronation  performed 
in  the  Lateral)  *. 

The  city  was  divided  in  feeling,  and  the  emperor's  position 
80  precariona  that  he  retired  to  Tivoli  at  the  end  of  August 
and  moved  towards  Tuscany  ravaging  the  Perugian  territory 
on  hia  way,  being  determined  to  bring  Florence  and  all 
h«r  alliea  to  submission.  At  Arezzo  he  was  honourably  wel- 
comed and  thence  inarching  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Amo 
invaded  the  Republic:  Caposelvole  immediately  surrendered, 
Montevarchi  resisted  bravely  for  three  days;  San  Giovanni 
next  fell ;  Fe^hini  soon  followed,  and  all  the  Florentine  troops 
amountii^  to  eighteen  hundred  men-at-arms  were  concentrated 
Tonnd  Incisa  on  the  Amo  to  dispute  the  imperial  progress. 
Satisfied  with  a  sullen  opposition  they  refused  the  offered  combat, 
for  their  allies  had  not  yet  joined  neither  were  they  regularly 
commanded:  theemperoroneeeing  this  immediately  turned  the 
fertresa  of  Incisa  hy  difficult  mountain  passes  and  under  the 
guidance  of  FlorentinB  exiles  pushed  forward  a  detachment  to 
occupy  Montelfl  which  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy  were  approach- 
ing far  the  same  purpose.  The  Florentines  were  attacked  sud- 
denly and  driven  bac^  on  the  main  body  of  their  army  at  Incisa 

•  lliiiit4>ri,  AnuU. 
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where  they  remained  that  night  entirely  cut  off  from  Florence, 
while  the  imperial  army  took  up  a  position  two  miles  nearer  that 
capital  and  after  a  short  consultation  marched  directly  towards  it. 
At  San  Salvi  they  encamped,  and  a  sudden  assault  would  pro- 
bably have  carried  the  city,  for  the  inhabitants  were  taken  by 
surprise,  were  in  a  state  of  consternation,  and  could  scarcely 
believe  that  the  emperor  was  there  in  person :  their  natural  energy 
soon  returned,  the  Gonfaloniers  assembled  their  companies,  the 
whole  population  armed  themselxes,  eyen  to  the  bishop  and 
clergy ;  a  camp  was  formed  within  the  walls,  the  outer  ditch 
palisaded,  the  gates  closed,  and  thus  for  two  days  they  re- 
mained hourly  expecting  an  assault.  At  last  their  cavalry 
were  seen  returning  by  various  ways  and  in  small  detachments: 
succours  also  poured  in  from  Lucca,  Prato,  Pistoia,  Voltenra, 
Colle,  and  San  Gimignano;  and  even  Bobgna,  Rimini,  Ravenna, 
Faenza,  Cesina,  Agobbio,  Citta  di  Castello  with  several  other 
places  rendered  their  assistance :  indeed  so  great  and  extensive 
was  Florentine  influence  and  so  rapid  the  communication,  that 
within  eight  days  after  the  investment  four  thousand  men-al- 
arms and  innumerable  infantry  were  assembled  at  Florence  ! 

As  this  was  about  double  the  imperial  cavaliy  and  four  times 
its  infantry  the  city  gates  were  thrown  open  and  business  pro- 
ceeded as  usual  except  through  that  entrance  immediately 
opposite  to  the  enemy.  For  two  and  forty  days  did  the  emperor 
remain  within  a  mile  of  Florence  ravaging  all  the  country  but 
making  no  impression  on  the  town ;  after  which  he  raised  the 
siege  and  moved  to  San  Casciano  eight  miles  south  of  the 
capital,  where  receiving  reinforcements  from  Pisa  and  Genoa,  the 
Florentines  thought  it  necessary  to  strengthen  their  defences 
on  the  left  bank  of  tho  Amo.  The  war  was  then  carried  on  by 
frequent  skirmishes,  until  winter  and  sickness  forced  the  impe- 
rialists into  Pogffibonzi,  which  was  restored  to  its 
original  position  on  the  hill  and  took  the  name  of 
**  Poggio  or  Cc^teUo  Imperiale,''    Here  the  emperor  remained, 
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Ejuffering  much  from  want  and  contiiiual  alaimB ;  with  Siena 
in  his  rear  and  Florence  in  front ;  all  the  roads  occupied,  both 
Hanks  infested,  his  ^elachments  cut  off.  and  a  continual  waste 
III  men  and  money  until  the  ninth  of  March,  when  he  moved 
to  Pisa  and  prepared  for  a  new  campiugn  *. 

The  Florentines  had  thus  from  the  first,  without  much  mili- 
tary skill  or  enterprise,  proved  themselves  the  bcddeet  and 
bitterest  enemies  of  Henry ;  their  opposition  had  never  ceased ; 
by  letters  promises  and  money,  they  corrupted  all  Lombordy ; 
Ghiberti  of  Parma.  Guidotto  della  Torro,  Cremona,  Brescia, 
Heggio,  the  cardinals,  the  king  of  France  and  even  the  pope 
himself  were  all  asstuled  by  Florentine  subsidies  and  Florentine 
intrigue :  for  this  the  people  were  pressed  to  the  utmoet,  but 
beheving  that  it  vaa  for  the  maintenance  of  their  liberty  were 
cheerful  given.  Yet  party  quarrels  did  not  cease :  to  the  four 
former  chiets  of  the  Ned  had  been  added  Tegghiaio  Frescobaldi 
and  Gherardo  Ventniia;  these  six  compelled  the  Podeeta  to 
decapitate  Masiuo  Cavalcanti  and  one  of  the  Gherardini ;  they 
ruled  the  priors  at  their  pleasure,  disposed  of  every  office  in 
the  state,  condemned  or  absolved  whom  and  when  they  pleased 
and  were  absolute  roasters  of  the  commonwealth.  The  chief 
i>f  these,  Rosso  della  Tosa,  died  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  in 
1300.  "God,"  says  Dino  Compagni,  "had  been  expecting 
him  a  long  time  for  he  was  atxjve  seventy-five  years  old."  "He 
was  an  able-minded  kiiigbt,  the  source  of  discord  in  Florenca 
an  enemy  of  the  people,  a  friend  of  tyrants.  Thb  was  he  who 
separated  the  entire  Gueiphic  party  into  Bianchi  and  Keri ;  he 
it  was  that  kindled  civil  dissension  ;  this  was  the  man  that  with 
cares  intrigues  and  promises  kept  others  under  him.  True  to 
the  black  faction  he  persecuted  the  white ;  on  him  the  circum- 
jacent states  of  his  own  party  depended  and  with  him  alone 
did  they  treat."  "  His  two  sons  and  a  young  relation  were  after- 
wards made  knights  by  t-he  influence  of  his  party ;  much  money 

■  Gio.  Tillini,  Lib,  ii..  rram  tn.  xxxi.  to  ilii. — Muntoti.  Annali. 
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was  given  to  them  on  this  occasion  and  they  were  called  *71u 
Knights  of  the  Spinning  Wheel,*  because  their  pensions  were 
charged  on  the  earnings  of  poor  women  who  lived  hj  such  em- 
ployment." 

In  the  following  February  Betto  Bruneleschi  the  hardest 
most  insolent,  and  most  imperious  of  the  black  faction  also 
disappeared.  *'  He  was  of  a  Ghibeline  fEunily/'  says  Dino, 
"  rich  in  money  and  possessions,  but  hated  by  the  people 
because  in  times  of  scarcity  he  used  to  lock  up  his  com ;  saying, 

*  2^  vnU  have  such  a  price  for  it  or  not  sell  it  at  all.*  He  perse- 
cuted the  Bianchi  and  Ghibelines  for  two  reasons ;  first  to  gain 
feiyour  with  the  dominant  fsiction,  and  secondly  because  he  never 
could  hope  forgiveness  for  his  apostacy."  *'  He  was  an  eloquent 
man,  much  employed  in  embassies,  intimate  with  Boniface  YIII., 
was  the  principal  author  of  Corso  Donati*s  misfortune,  and  so 
addicted  to  evil  that  he  cared  neither  for  God  or  the  world  but 
veered  about  as  suited  his  own  inclination.  He  died  by  the 
hands  of  two  young  Donati  while  engaged  in  a  game  of  chess 
to  the  great  joy  of  many,  for  he  was  an  infEunous  citizen"  *. 

The  third  of  the  four  rulers  of  Florence  Pazzino  de*  Pazzi 
soon  followed  his  companions;  he  also  was  the  victim  of 
domestic  vengeance;  the  death  of  Masino  Cavalcanti  was 
neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven  by  that  powerful  feunily  which 
could  muster  sixty  men-at-arms  of  the  name  alone  and  held 
the  ruling  powers  in  detestation.  In  January  1312  Paffiera 
Cavalcanti  hearing  that  Pazzino,  attended  only  by  one  servant, 
was  gone  out  to  try  a  fisdcon  on  the  dry  bed  of  the  Amo  near 
Santa  Croce,  instantly  mounted  and  followed  him  with  some 
of  the  Brunelleschi  who  attributed  the  death  of  their  kinsman 
Betto  to  his  contrivance.  Pazzino  soon  guessed  their  errand 
and  fled  towards  the  stream  but  was  overtaken  by  Cavaleanti*s 
javelin  and  afterwards  dispatched  in  the  water.  The  Pazzi 
and  Donati  who  had  become  friends  -instantly  armed  and  the 

*  Diao  CompAgni,  Lib.  iii**,  p.  90.— Simone  della  Tosa,  Axmall,  An.  1309,  &c. 
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CaTalcanti  in  their  turn  ner«  attacked;  barricades  sprang  up 
in  a  moment,  friends  mustered  hastily  on  every  side,  the  delk 
Tosa.  the  Tomaqttinci,  the  Scali,  the  Agli,  the  Lucaxdesi  and 
many  othere  were  in  arms;  the  people  seemed  t«  have  joined 
willingly  in  this  strife,  three  palaces  of  the  Cavalcanti  were 
again  huniing  and  the  town  once  more  in  wild  disorder. 

Aftor  tranquillity  had  been  partially  restored  the  Pazzi 
accused  their  adversaries  before  the  priors  and  forty-eight  of 
the  CaTalcanti  were  immediately  condemned  in  person  and 
property  and  that  &mily  again  expelled  from  FloreDce.  Two 
sons  and  two  kinsmea  of  Pazzino  were  made  knights  by  the 
people,  for  he  was  generally  popular,  as  a  reward  for  his  services, 
and  even  pensioned  at  the  public  charge  by  those  whom  he 
ruled  and  favoured  while  alive. 

Geri  Spiui  alone  remained  of  all  the  chief  pereecutora  of 
Corso  Donati,  and  he  lived  in  doubt  and  anxiety  from  the  recent 
honourable  restoration  of  that  &mily  with  the  Bordoni  and  their 
friends  to  a  coimtry  whence  they  had  been  so  lately  banished 
with  shame  and  ii^jury.  Not  content  with  their  revenge  on 
Betto  Bmnelleschi,  the  kinsmen  of  Corso  Donati  determined  to 
pay  those  honours  to  this  chief's  memory  which  their  sudden 
exile  bad  before  rendered  impossible ;  wherefore  assembling 
all  their  friends  and  followers  they  issued  in  complete  armour 
from  tile  houses  of  the  Donati,  proceeded  direct  to  the  church  of 
San  Salvi  and  disinterring  the  old  chieftain's  festered  corpse  bore 
it  away  to  Florence  in  martial  pomp  and  sullen  triumph ;  as  their 
&thers  had  that  of  Rustico  Marignolli.  Torches,  priests,  and 
fimerol  songs  did  honour  to  the  dead ;  bands  of  armed  knights 
guarded  the  bier,  and  while  the  sacred  rites  continued,  drew  round 
the  church  in  menacing  array,  with  solemn  defiance  to  their 
enemies.  In  this  impressive  mode  were  the  last  duties  per- 
formed for  him  whose  life  had  been  a  continued  scene  of  armed 
tumult,  and  who  even  in  death  seemed  to  be  denied  the  quiet 
of  the  grave ;  for  the  insatiate  spirit  of  Donati  they  said  still 
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walked  the  earth  crying  for  TengeaQce  on  those  fidse  friends 
who  hrst  deserted  him,  then  conspired  against  him,  and  finallj 
brought  him  to  an  ignominious  end"*".  '*  Thus/'  exclaims 
Dino  Compagni  at  the  end  of  his  chronicle ;  "  Thus  our  city 
continues  tormented  ;  thus  obstinate  in  evil  deeds  remain  oar 
citizens ;  and  what  is  done  to-day  is  blamed  to-morrow.  Sages 
are  wont  to  say  *  that  a  wise  man  does  nothing  to  repent  of.* 
But  in  this  city  and  by  these  citizens  nothing  is  done  how- 
ever praiseworthy  that  is  not  blamed  and  stigmatised  as  evil. 
Men  kill  each  other  and  no  law  punishes  the  criminal,  bat 
according  as  he  hath  friends  or  money  to  spend,  so  is  he 
acquitted  of  the  crime.  O  wicked  citizens !  Ye  that  have  cor- 
rupted and  vitiated  mankind  by  your  evil  customs  and  unhal- 
lowed gains !  Ye  are  those  who  have  introduced  every  evil 
habit  into  the  world,  and  now  the  world  will  reward  you !  The 
emperor  with  all  his  powers  will  come  upon  you  and  plunder 
you  by  sea  and  land"t- 

The  devastation  of  the  country  by  imperial  armies  fully 
accomplished  this  prediction  but  neither  filled  the  emperor's 
coffers  nor  saved  his  troops  from  disease  and  suffering.  An 
embassy  from  Frederic  King  of  Sicily  brought  him  a  small 
supply  at  Poggibonzi  and  enabled  him  to  move  to  Pisa  where 
he  immediately  issued  a  process  against  the  Florentines  de- 
priving them  of  every  honour  and  jurisdiction,  displacing  their 
judges  and  notaries,  fining  the  community  one  hundred  thousand 
marks  of  silver,  condemning  the  principal  citizens  in  goods  and 

*    Dino  Compagni,   Lib.   iii**. — Gio.  patriotism  occanonally  perhapt  do  in- 

Villani,  Lib.  ix^  c.  xxxiii*^. — S.  Am*  jury  to  hii  judgment  as  an  author. 

mirato,  lab.  v<>,  p.  248.  Although  a  Ghibeline  in  dispodtion 

+  We  here  take  leave  of  Dino  Com-  he  seems  to  have  held  to  the  Guelphi 

pagni  whom  Muratori  prefers  both  for  as  a  political  body  and  is  honestly 

style  and  choice  of  matter  to  Males-  bitter  against   all  "vrho    opposed   kis 

pini  and  even  to  Gio.  Villani  himself:  views  for  reconciliation  and  domestic 

but  there  is  a  simple  dignity  altout  the  peace :  his  language  is  beantifbl  and 

latter  that  balances  all  the  fervid  and  all  his  impassioned  burstaof  eloqoenee 

dramatic  eloquence    of  Dino,  whose  are  on  the  side  of  generosity,  humanity 

WIgiiint  feelings  of  humanity  and  and  peace. 
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person ;  forbidding  the  republic  to  coin  gold  or  silver  money, 
and  allowing  Ubizzino  Spinok  of  Genoa  and  the  Marquis  of 
Monferrato  to  counterfeit  the  golden  florin  of  the  republic. 

Against  King  Robert  of  Naples  similar  denmiciations  irere 
■lirected  all  of  which  were  subsequently  annulled  by  the  self- 
orrogatod  power  of  Clement  V.  Some  irregular  hostilities 
were  maintained  by  partisans  during  Henry's  stay  at  Pisa, 
which  gave  Pietrasanta  and  Sarrezzono  to  the  imperialists;  but 
the  emperor  now  turned  all  his  enei^s  to  the  conquest  of  Naples 
as  the  first  st«p  towards  that  of  Italy  itsel£  For  this  he  formed  a 
league  with  SicUy  and  Genoa,  assembled  troops  from  Germany 
and  Lombardy;  filled  his  treasury  in  various  ways,  and  soon 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  two  thotisand  five  hundred  German 
cavalry  and  one  thousand  five  hundred  Italian  men-at-anns, 
besides  a  Genoese  fleet  of  eeven^  galleys  under  I^mba  Doria 
and  fifty  more  supphed  by  the  King  of  Sicily  who  with  a  thousand 
raen-at-anna  had  already  invaded  Calabria  by  capturing  Reggio 
and  other  places.  On  the  5th  of  August  tlie  emperor  marched 
from  Pisa  by  the  Vale  of  Elsa  towards  Siena :  near  which  some 
skinnishing  took  place  and  passing  forward  encamped  at  Mon- 
teaperto  where  an  indisposition  which  he  had  previously  felt  at 
Pisa  began  to  gather  strei^th:  from  Monteapert«  be  moved  on 
to  the  baths  of  Macereto  in  the  plain  of  Filetta  and  thence  to 
Buonconvento  twelve  miles  from  Siena  where  the  illness  gained 
ground  and  he  expired  on  the  34th  of  August;  1313. 

The  intelligence  of  this  event  spread  joy  and  consternation 
amongst  his  friends  and  enemies ;  the  army  soon  separated,  and 
his  own  immediate  followers  with  the  Pisan  atuiliaries  earned 
his  body  liack  to  Pisa  where  it  was  magnificently  interred*. 

Thus  died  Heniy  of  Luxemboui^  an  able  prince  who  accom- 
plished great  things  with  scanty  means :  he  is  described  by 
cotemporory  writers  as  wise,  just,  and  gracious,  a  good  catholic, 
sincere  in  mind,  magnanimous  in  heart,  and  strong  and  secure 

■  Gio.  Villuu,  Lib.  ii*,  np.  ilii.,  1.,  li.,  lil.  liii. 
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in  arms ;  of  the  middle  size  with  good  features  but  a  slight 
cast  in  the  eye.  Possessed  of  great  talents  and  perseverance 
he  was  active  and  indefatigable  in  business,  temperate,  loving 
peace,  never  depressed  by  misfortune  nor  elated  by  success, 
wherefore  he  was  feared  beloved  and  reverenced.  Lord  of  a 
small  and  powerless  state  he  was  placed  on  the  imperial  throne 
to  serve  a  political  purpose ;  but  without  money  authority,  or 
any  other  influence  save  that  of  his  personal  character  and 
kindred.  He  nevertheless  allayed  the  jealousy  of  the  German 
princes,  reconciled  their  mutual  contentions,  and  directed  his 
whole  thoughts  to  the  recovery  of  Italy ;  arriving  without  army 
or  resources  he  yet  managed  by  the  single  force  of  his  genius 
to  raise  the  one  and  accumulate  the  other.  He  pacified  fEU^tions, 
restored  exiles,  vindicated  the  imperial  authority,  gained  friends 
and  allies  and  finally  equipped  an  immense  army  for  the  con- 
quest of  Naples  where  Robert  had  no  equivalent  force  to  oppose 
him,  and  would  probably  have  retired  to"^  France  for  personal 
safety. 

The  Florentines  have  been  accused  of  causing  his  death  by 
bribing  a  Dominican  friar  to  give  him  a  poisoned  wafer  in 
administering  the  sacrament ;  but  there  seems  no  just  reason 
to  credit  tins  tale :  his  health  began  to  sink  under  the  effects 
of  fatigue  and  sufiering  at  the  siege  of  Florence ;  perhaps  even 
at  Rome  or  under  the  walls  of  Brescia,  and  although  he  at  last 
expired  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  the  full  extent  of  his  malady 
was  probably  concealed  while  at  Pisa  and  on  the  march,  in 
order  not  to  dishearten  his  soldiers*. 

Death  saved  the  Italians  fipom  his  sovereignty,  but  his  life 
might  have  made  them  a  strong,  united,  and  ultimately  an 
independent  people  :  Florence  also  was  saved,  for  such  talents 
so  supported  must  have  finally  triumphed  f. 

Nevertheless  the  republic  occupied  a  noble  position.  Putting 

*   Muntori,  Annali,    1313. — Flam.     Villani,  Lib.  ix.,  caps.  i.  and  zlix. — 
dal  Borgo,  Dissert,  ii*,  p.  88.  S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  t«,  p.  260. — Hum- 

t  Dino  Compagni,   Lib.  iii<>. — Gio.    tori,  Annali. 
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themsetTes,  eajB  Sismondi,  at  the  bead  of  the  Guelphic  parly, 
^e  FlorentiDes  embraced  in  their  negotiations  the  politics  of 
aU  Italy.  Already  leagued  with  Lucca,  Siena,  and  Bolt^ca 
they  sought  the  friendship  of  Guido  delta  Torre  in  1311  before 
his  expuMon  from  Milan  by  the  Visconti  and  did  not  desert 
bim  in  his  misfortunes  :  they  not  only  excited  Brescia  to  revolt 
but  supplied  the  inhabitants  with  money  against  the  emperor 
who  besieged  it  in  person  ;  they  kindled  a  spirit  in  Padoa  that 
Can  della  Scala  could  not  easily  extinguish ;  they  bribed  Parma 
to  make  an  open  declaration  against  the  German  Prince  and 
even  sent  troops  to  Borne  to  oppose  his  coronation.  Lastly 
they  extended  their  negotiations  to  the  courts  of  France  and 
Avignon  and  were  apparently  the  first  to  conceive  the  notion 
of  connecting  together  all  the  members  of  the  great  European 
republic  by  a  balance  of  power  that  might  secure  the  general 
independence.  Those  who  now  see  nothii^  but  inconvenience 
in  the  system  of  annual  parliaments  would  do  well  to  consider 
that  these  enlarged  views  and  plans  of  universal  poUtics,  more 
or  less  followed  by  European  statesmen  ever  since  the  four- 
teenth centuiy,  originated  in  a  sbopkeeping  democracy  whose 
executive  government  was  changed  six  times  a  year  in  all 
its  principal  branches,  and  in  which  the  ministers  who  com- 
menced any  negotiation  or  other  important  matter  could  scarcely 
have  expected  to  be  in  office  at  its  terminatioc.  Florence  was 
small  but  free,  and  more  than  commonly  enlightened  for  the 
age ;  its  people  of  an  acute  and  searching  intellect,  full  of 
industry  and  elasticity,  and  perfectly  comprehending  the  general 
interests  of  the  commonwealth :  its  counsels  were  exclusively 
guided  by  the  most  able  heads  of  those  branches  of  commerce 
by  which  it  was  enriched:  popularly  chosen,  they  expressed 
the  will  of  their  constdtnents  but  did  not  allow  the  especial 
concerns  of  their  trade  to  overlay  those  of  the  community, 
nor  was  there,  save -the  national  but  impolitic  principle  of 
exalting  manufactures  aboTe  agriculture,  any  demand  for  ex- 
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elusive  protection  from  particular  branches  of  industry ;  each 
ceded  a  litUe  and  the  machine  rolled  smoothly  on  until  extrar 
neous  accidents  paralysed  its  more  wholesome  action.  The 
leading  trades  were  then  at  Florence  what  they  now  are  in 
England,  united  and  powerful  bodies  with  many  followers ;  but 
inclosed  in  the  narrow  precincts  of  a  single  city  and  sharing 
directiy  in  the  government  they  both  imbibed  and  imparted 
knowledge  at  home  while  their  feelers  extending  over  all  the 
known  world  directed  a  stream  of  riches  and  intelligence  to  the 
centre.  Nor,  until  the  Medici  sapped  the  republic,  after  the 
aristocracy  and  Ghibelines  fell,  was  there  any  party  that  from 
mere  faction  or  love  of  political  power  vitiated  the  measures  of 
the  state  in  its  exterior  policy ;  because,  with  the  exception  of 
a  certain  number  of  noble  families,  every  citizen  might  expect 
to  be  called  in  his  turn  to  the  head  of  afiairs,  while  the  regular 
emoluments  were  too  small,  the  period  of  ofl&ce  too  short,  and 
the  duty  too  severe  to  make  public  employment  on  these 
accounts  alone  the  object  of  illegitimate  ambition. 

Florence  showed  great  moral  courage  in  her  determined 
opposition  to  Henry  VII.  but  her  military  virtues,  in  the  opinion 
of  Sismondi,  had  already  begun  to  decay ;  yet  nearly  four  hun- 
dred gentiemen  of  the  highest  rank  and  most  distinguished 
families  (their  names  are  still  extant)  perished  or  were  taken 
prisoners  in  the  bloody  batties  of  Montecatini  and  Altopascio 
affording  ample  proof  of  their  courageous  spirit ;  and  nearly 
six  himdred  more  belonging  to  tiie  contado  may  be  added  to 
the  number  who  thus  suffered  for  their  countiy ;  all  serving 
gratuitously* ! 

Their  tranquillity  during  the  siege  was  calculation,  not 
cowardice;  they  liad  double  the  emperor's  numbers,  but  the 
Germans  were  always  more  formidable  troops  than  the  Italians  ; 
a  defeat  would  have  lost  the  city  where  the  party  of  their 
exiles  was  strong ;  yet  their  gates  were  never  shut  nor  their 

*  Sismondi.  Repub.  IiaI^  vol.  iii.,  p.  272. — Toscana  IllustnU,  p.  321. 
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usual  business  interrupted :  the  result  justified  this  caution  for 
public  safety,  not  a  brilliant  victory,  was  their  object. 

The  pernicious  system  of  employing  foreign  mercenaries  had 
nevertheless  been  long  gaining  ground  amongst  all  the  Italian 
states ;  they  were  at  this  period  called  "  CatalaiiSy'  but  al- 
though adopting  the  name  were  totally  uncoimected  with  that 
fierce  company  of  all  nations  who  under  Roger  de  Flor  still 
held  together  when  dismissed  in  1302  by  Frederic  of  Sicily 
and  carried  terror  and  desolation  through  Greece  and  Asia. 
They  may  be  considered  as  the  first  "  Candottieri "  having 
been  employed  by  the  Greek  Emperor  Andronicus  against  the 
Turks  and  Bulgarians :  their  less  fiunous  imitators,  composed 
of  French  Spanish  and  other  adventurers,  sold  themselves 
at  a  given  price  to  any  purchaser  without  having  a  spark  of 
the  nobler  and  more  generous  feelings  of  a  soldier*. 

This  system  swelled  gradually  from  the  few  retainers  of  tur- 
bulent citizens  like  Corso  Donati,  to  the  subsequent  employ- 
ment of  large  public  armies ;  and  the  despicable  character  of 
men  who  thus  sold  their  blood  and  conscience,  together  with 
the  influence  of  increasing  trade  the  natural  enemy  of  war ; 
besides  other  causes ;  gradually  brought  the  profession  of  arms 
into  disrepute  at  Florence :  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  middle 
of  this  centuiy  that  the  military  spirit  received  its  greatest  shock ; 
the  warlike  nobility  was  then  completely  subdued ;  long  and  ex- 
pensive contests  began  with  Milan,  soldiers  became  more  plentiful 
than  money,  and  the  military  service  of  country  gentlemen  was 
allowed  to  be  exchanged  for  an  equivalent  pecuniary  contribution. 
This  gradually  deadened  national  spirit  and  encouraged  the 
employment  of  mercenaries  with  all  their  train  of  necessary  evilf . 

There  are  periods  when  the  general  cause  of  liberty  may  be 
supported  on  a  foreign  soil ;  when  native  tyranny  may  be  best 
opposed  in  the  ranks  of  a  stranger ;  when  the  universal  rights 

•  Sismondi,  vol.  iii.,  p.  214. — Gio.  Yillani,  Lib.  viii®,  cap.  li. 
f  Leonardo  Aretmo,  Lib.  vii*,  p.  141. 
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of  man,  of  the  weak  and  the  injured,  may  be  vindicated  by 
assisting  a  country  in  which  we  hare  no  apparent  interest,  or 
even  where  the  art  of  war  may  be  learned  by  those  destined  to 
defend  their  own.  These  are  generous  and  legitimate  motives 
for  assistance ;  but  the  mere  gladiator  who  changes  sides  as  the 
scale  preponderates,  and  kills  for  gold  alone,  is  only  a  tolerated 
nifi&an  on  a  larger  scale  and  disgraces  the  name  of  soldier. 

With  such  companions  the  Florentines  became  every  day 
less  inclined  to  serve,  more  especially  as  the  general  belief  in 
their  own  opulence  had  raised  the  market  price  and  therefore 
increased  the  difficulty  of  procuring  their  ransom  fiEir  above 
that  of  any  other  Italians ;  so  that  various  circumstances  con- 
curred to  change  the  ancient  military  spirit  and  substitute 
foreign  mercenaries  for  the  unpaid  valour  of  devoted  citizens*. 

The  sudden  death  of  Henry  VII.  elated  the  Guelphs  as 
much  as  it  depressed  the  Ghibelines  and  completely  changed 
the  political  position  of  Italy :  but  the  Pisans  had  most  cause 
to  mourn,  for  they  joined  him  with  a  generous  confidence,  sti- 
pulated nothing  for  themselves,  expended  two  millions  of 
ilorins  iu  his  service,  supplied  him  with  ships  and  soldiers, 
made  his  cause  their  own  with  a  zeal  that  springs  only  from 
unity  and  sincmty  of  heart;  and  after  all  this  they  ibond 
themselves  exposed  single-handed  to  the  resentment  of  those 
they  had  provoked  for  his  sake. 

Perplexed  but  not  daunted,  they  soon  resumed  their  native 
energy  and  even  endeavoured  to  retain  the  imperial  army  in 
their  pay :  but  the  Germans  indisposed  to  war  after  the  em- 
peror died,  were  far  more  anxious  to  recross  the  Alps  than 
remain  any  longer  in  Italy.  Frederic  of  Sicily,  who  had 
landed  at  Pisa  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  what  he  had  heard 
while  at  sea,  was  not  bold  enough  to  imdertake  their  defence 
and  declined  the  honours  of  the  commonwealth ;  so  after  the 
Count  of  Savoy  and  Henry  of  Flanders  had  successively  refused 

♦  Goro  Dati,  Storia  di  Fircnii,  Lib.  iii.,  p.  37.~Swmondi,  voL  iiL,  ^  278. 
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this  dangerous  distmction,  the  Fisans  confided  their  city  to  the 
c&re  of  Uguccione  da  Faggiola  then  imperial  vicar  at  Genoa 
and  one  of  the  ablest  of  Ghibeline  captains,  who  with  a  thou- 
sand German  horse  cheerfully  undertook  its  defence  and  fully 
redeemed  his  pledge. 

Arriving  at  Pisa  in  September  1313  he  immediately  marched 
against  Lucca  and  after  ravaging  the  whole  countiy  mocked 
and  insulted  the  citizens  even  under  their  walls :  civH  discord 
between  the  Obizzi  and  Bemarducci  repressed  the  wonted 
energy  of  Lucca  and  disgusted  Florence,  which  thus  bore  all 
the  burden  of  war  on  its  own  shoulders,  for  the  King  of  Naples 
wholly  bent  on  recovering  Sidly  was  anxious  for  tranquillity  in 
the  north,  and  the  Pisans  in  general  far  from  being  blinded 
by  success  were  eager  to  be  friends  with  a  sovereign  whose 
power  was  extremely  formidable'*'. 

Bobert  was  now  senator  of  Bome,  and  besides  Provence  and 
Naples  had  been  acknowledged  Lord  of  Bomagna  Florence 
Lucca  Ferrara  Pavia  Alexandria  and  Bergamo  besides  several 
fiefs  in  Piedmont ;  and  the  pope  was  about  to  create  him  impe- 
rial vicar  in  Italy  during  the  vacancy  of  the  empire.  An  am- 
bassador was  dispatched  from  Pisa  to  Naples  and  a 

A.D,  1314. 

treaty  concluded  which  promising  to  reestablish  ge- 
neral tranquillity,  began  by  restoring  the  exiled  Guelphs  of 
that  republic  to  their  country. 

But  peace  was  not  the  object  of  Uguccione  ;  his  trade  was 
war,  and  as  Podesta  of  Pisa  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  men-at- 
arms  besides  a  private  council  of  his  own  creation  invested 
with  all  the  powers  of  the  state,  he  felt  himself  strong  enough 
to  rule  it,  and  determined  to  renew  the  war  with  fresh  vigour. 
Pisa  could  scarcely  have  selected  a  man  more  fitted  to  retrieve 
her  afbirs  or  extend  her  fame  or  usurp  her  liberties.  Bom, 
as  is  supposed,  of  an  obscure  but  rather  opulent  family  amongst 

•  Gio.  Villani,  Lib.  viii.,  cap    Ivin.     Muratori,  Annali,  1313.— aiMttondi, 
— S.   Ammirato,  Lib.  v.,  p.  26  L —    toL  iii.,  p.  297. 
VOL.  I.  F  F 
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those  Apennines  that  border  on  the  city  of  San  Sepolcro  he 
had  been  from  childhood  both  a  Ohibeline  and  a  soldier ;  be 
took  an  active  part  in  the  civU  wars  of  Arezzo  and  full  of  cou- 
rage and  ambition  had  proved  himself  one  of  the  ablest  men  of 
his  day  either  in  the  field  or  the  cabinet.  Of  a  fierce  aspect, 
proud  demeanour,  and  unrelenting  heart,  he  was  admirably 
adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived :  he  wore 
more  ponderous  arms,  was  stronger  and  taller  than  the  usual 
measure  of  man  and  as  much  celebrated  for  his  personal  prowess 
in  the  field  as  for  the  nobler  qualities  of  a  general  and  a  states- 
man. His  individual  feats  were  sometimes  magnified  into 
superhuman  exploits  resembling  the  fabled  deeds  of  ancient 
Paladins  and  excited  the  admiration  of  the  soldiers  as  much  as 
his  military  talents  commanded  their  respect  and  confidence. 
In  one  battle  we  are  told  that  being  on  foot,  wounded  in  the 
knee,  and  alone  eunidst  the  enemy ;  he  yet  made  good  his  re- 
treat and  rejoined  his  companions  with  a  well-battered  helmet 
and  no  less  than  four  battleaxes  and  thirteen  arrows  fixed 
in  his  long  and  heavy  buckler.  No  chief  was  better  fitted 
to  restore  confidence  to  a  dispirited  people  than  Uguc- 
cione  da  Faggiola,  and  all  the  power  of  Pisa  was  frankly 
intrusted  to  him :  he  was  the  first  to  discontinue  the  ancient 
mode  of  going  out  to  war  at  fixed  seasons  and  finishing  the 
campaign  at  certain  stipulated  times;  on  the  contrary,  by 
keeping  the  field  throughout  the  year  and  merely  using  the 
capital  as  a  camp  to  retire  upon  he  so  harassed  the  Lucchese 
that  they  were  compelled  to  sue  for  an  ignominious  peace,  a 
peace  too  that  disgusted  Florence,  not  only  by  its  hard  condi- 
tions but  more  particularly  by  the  restoration  of  ail  the  Ghibe- 
line  exiles,  with  Castruccio  Castracani  at  their  head.  Through 
their  agency  he  subsequently  mastered  Lucca  and  plundered  it 
for  eight  successive  days  without  intermission  or  mercy,  not 
even  sparing  the  papal  treasure  deposited  in  the  church  of  San 
Frediano ;  a  crime  considered  of  so  dark  a  nature  as  almost  to 
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Qcl^iae  tbe  rafuiie  rape  and  murder  of  hia  licentioua  soldiery*. 
llie  booty  was  enormous,  the  pope's  treasure  alone  Bmountiog 
to  a  milliou  of  goldeu  florins :  but  besides  this  the  citizens 
were  extremfly  rich,  for  Lucca  was  then  equal  if  not  superior 
to  Florence  in  the  number  and  opulence  of  her  bonkers  who 
onder  the  name  of  "  Barattieri "  fall  peculiarly  under  the  lash 
of  Dante  in  the  twenty-firat  canto  of  hia  Infemo.  The  capture 
of  Lucca  and  sudden  filling  of  Florence  with  the  fugitives 
atartled  the  oonunuoity  yet  ultimately  produced  great  benefit, 
for  they  brought  with  them  superior  knowledge  in  the  art  of 
manuiactwriDg  silk,  and  formed  a  new  epoch  in  the  annals  of 
that  trade  amongst  the  FIoTMitines  as  well  as  at  Venice  and 
Milan,  and  even  in  tiennany  France  and  Englandf. 

Before  Henry  VII. 's  death  Bobert  bad  accepted  the  govem- 
oaeat  and  checked  to  a  certain  point  the  free  republican  action 
of  Florence,  for  he  was  in  a  manner  lord  also  of  the  national 
|)urae  but  tax  more  interested  about  Sicily  than  Tuscany; 
uevertheless  on  the  first  alarm  a  Florentine  army  bad  been 
diapatched  to  the  aid  of  Lucca  but  arriving  too  late  to  save 
that  ci^  turned  into  the  Valdamo  and  secured  moat  of  the 
Guelphic  towns  while  all  Tuscany  once  more  prepared  for 
war.  The  king  c^  Naples  was  intreated  to  send  reinforcements 
and  Piero  his  youngest  brother  arrived  with  three  hundred 
m«i-at-anns  on  the  eighteenth  of  August  about  two  mouths 
after  the  devastation  of  Lucca :  Piero  soon  won  all  hearts  by  his 
wisdom  aSability  and  personal  graces,  and  so  warm  and 
gen«al  was  Uie  fiiendBhip  of  these  democrats  that  if  he  had 
survired  the  war  the  lordship  of  Florence  would  probably  have 
been  conferred  on  him  for  life !  A  dangerous  feelmg,  springing 
perhaps  irom  an  involuntary  desire  of  repose  after  republican 

*  Qio.  Villui,  Lib.  ii",  op.  IL — I*-  Altioni  di  CuU.  CutnonL  Rimcioni, 

toie  PiUale*e,  p.  119. — Trond,  An-  Lib.  liL,  p.  $94.— Sudo,  op.  \x. — 

Dili. — Mnnlsri,  AdmII,  Anno  13U.  Cronicn  di  Pii^  MunU  8.  B.  1.,  pp. 

t  Tegrimi,  ViHdi  Culrucdo,  p.  SS,  9S1  to  996,  toI.  it.— Dei,  Cronio 

DiU'i    tniulstian. — Aldo  HinnBcd,  SeiUM,  Ibid.  pp.  fi£,  60. 
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( >nr   nf  IMrro's   lir^t    ;irts   was   to   s« 
Artv./<»  Ity  a  trr.ity  o\'  jm-mc*'  with  tlic   (i 
leave    a    fair   ticM   Inr  tlir    I'i^aii  wai"  wl 
jin>un"('-^  :  I  i^U'-ciMiic  luid  n.it  oiilv  yrros  vv< 
ancient  torritoiy  which  ha<l  ho( 
Ugolino's  tinio,  hut  had  also  ravi 
terra,  and  even  penetrated  into  that  of  ] 
only  thirteen  miles  from  Florence :  he  h 
Maremma,  assaulted  Samminiato,  took  ( 
of  its  district,  and  finally  captured  the 
castle  of  Monte  Calvi.     He  also  claim 
right  of  conquest  as  Ijord  of  liucca  and 
course  by  investing  Montecatini,  a  wel 
the  Val-di-Nievole  which  the  Florentin* 
since  the  downfidl  of  that  republic.     Th 
events  created  so  much  alanu  that  dit 
youth  and  inexperience  of  Piero  when  op] 
an  enemy,  the   Florentines   with  his  o^ 
manded  assistance  from  llobert  whose  I 
of  Taranto  was  at  their  earnest  request 
hundred  men-at-arms,  but  against  the  Is 
knew  him  to  be  unwise,  rash,  and  unforti 

Meanwhile   Uguccione   pressed  the   s 
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l>er  of  infantry  mahing  in  all  about  twen^-two  thousand  seven 
hundred  aoldiors. 

The  Florendnea  sununonod  their  adherents  from  Bologna, 
Siena,  Perugia,  Citta  di  Castello,  Agobbio,  Romagna,  Prato, 
Pistoia,  Volt«rra,  Samminiato  and  all  the  other  Quelpbs 
of  Tuscany,  vbich  added  to  eight  hundred  Neapolitan 
men-at-amiB  under  the  tvo  princes,  formed  a  body  of  three 
thousand  two  hundred  mountod  men  and  a  very  numeioas 
in&ntry,  the  whole  amounting  as  is  said  from  fifty-four  to 
neaiiy  sixty  thousand ;  but  this  is  probably  an  exaggeration 
of  the  victoTB:  thiitf  thousand  of  all  arms,  aa  stated  by  Pig- 
ootti,  might  perhaps  come  nearer  to  the  truth. 

With  tiiiB  fine  army  commanded  by  Philip  Prince  of  Taranto 
bis  eon  and  brother,  did  the  Florentines  march  to  raise 
the  si^e  of  Montecatini.  The  Piaan  general  expected  them 
to  advance  by  llie  Fuceccbio  road  across  the  marshy  plains  of 
that  district  to  cat  off  his  communications  with  the  two  capitals 
and  force  him  to  a  battle  on  unequal  terms  with  the  hostile 
^rrison  of  Montecatini  in  his  rear :  he  had  therefore  occupied 
the  posses  in  that  direction  but  unnecessarily ;  for  the  alUes 
having  t^cen  the  road  of  Montesummano  left;^his  CMnmunica- 
tions  free  and  to  his  great  satisfitction  took  np  a  position  in 
front  of  the  Pisan  army  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nievole  a 
small  stream  that  now  only  divided  the  hostile  forces.  The 
Nievole  was  a  great  obstacle  to  men-at-arms  in  which  the 
principal  strength  of  armies  then  consisted;  the  Pisans  were 
intMncbed,  and  "  BatttfolU,"  or  works  of  drcumvallation,  sur- 
rounded dte  place,  by  means  of  which  Uguccione  without 
wishing  to  fight  determined  to  maintain  the  blockade  and  if 
possible  prevent  the  besieged  &om  receiving  any  aasistance. 
Skirmishes  were  frequent,  and  neither  party  being  willing  to  come 
to  a  general  battle  they  remained  several  weeks  in  this  threat- 
emng  atljtade,  during  which  the  Prince  of  Taranto  detached  a 
part  of  his  anny  to  occupy  the  couotiy  about  Monte  Carlo  for 
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the  purpose  of  intercepting  ihe  enemy's  convoys  and  thus  com- 
pelling him  to  raise  the  siege.  San  Martino  the  head-qnarters 
of  Uguccione  s  escorts  was  attacked  and  taken,  all  the  passes 
occupied  in  his  rear,  the  Guelphs  immediately  romid  Lnoca 
were  in  arms,  supplies  stopped,  and  every  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  hesieging  army  entirely  cut  off  while  its  com- 
mander was  unable  to  spare  a  single  soldier  for  the  purpose 
of  reestablishing  them. 

For  two  days  the  troops  had  been  without  any  finesh  snpply, 
Uguccione  was  unusually  thoughtful,  and  the  army  with  all  its 
confidence  became  alarmed  when  the  order  to  retreat  was 
given,  not  so  much  from  fear  of  the  enemy  as  from  appre- 
hension that  with  80  powerful  an  encouragement  to  the 
Guelphic  faction  the  safety  of  Lucca  itself  might  have  been 
endangered.  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  August 
a  little  before  daylight  Uguccione  broke  up  the  camp  and 
marched  in  order  of  battle  but  resolved  not  to  seek  it  if  the 
enemy  would  allow  him  to  retire  quietly  on  Pisa :  his  retreat  was 
soon  observed  and  gave  fresh  spirit  to  the  allies  who  instantly 
attempted  in  a  hurried  disorderly  march  to  occupy  Borgo  a 
Buggiano  befoie  him,  but  they  moved  on  the  arch,  Uguccione 
on  the  chord,  and  he  thus  gained  the  position.  Perceiving 
that  a  battle  was  inevitable  he  halted  at  La  Selva  de'  Trincia- 
velli  opposite  Buggiano  where  selecting  a  body  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Feditori  amongst  the  bravest  of  his  followers,  and 
forming  his  advanced  guard  into  a  second  line  of  support,  he 
suddenly  gave  the  signal  to  charge  ere  the  enemy  was  well  iu 
order,  at  the  same  time  exclaiming  that  "  as  his  adversaij 
declined  paving  a  road  of  gold  for  their  retreat  which  he  might 
more  wisely  have  done,  they  would  themselves  endeavour  to 
open  one  with  their  swords  and  show  the  prince  that  all  his 
regal  splendour  was  only  a  vain  and  useless  bauble  amidst  the 
shock  of  soldiers  and  the  clang  of  arms."  *'  To  remind  you 
**  of  your  duty,"  he  continued,  *'  is  superfluous,  for  no  army  was 
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*'  ever  better  known  to  its  general  than  you  to  me,  nor  anv 
"  captain  better  known  to  his  annj  than  I  to  you :  to  sav 
'*  nothing  of  older  things,  have  ^e  not  together  restored  the 
"  Ghibelines  to  Lucca,  taken  most  of  her  towns  and  maintained 
"  the  authority  and  dignity  of  Pisa  ?  we  have  now  only  to  make 
"  Montecatini  as  glorious  to  the  Pisans  as  Arbia  to  the  Senese, 
"  and  for  once  at  least,  humble  the  proud  spirit  of  the  Floren- 
*'  tines ;  too  vain  at  having  twice  baffled  the  attempts  of  two 
"  imperial  Henrys.  Nor  will  it  be  a  trifling  glory  if  after  so 
"  manyyears  we  should  revive  in  Tuscany  the  almost  extinguished 
**  name  of  Ghibeline  and  open  a  road  for  future  emperors  to 
"  reestablish  Italy  in  her  antique  grandeur  under  the  Csesarian 
*'  sway,  by  the  unassisted  strength  of  our  own  right  arms.'* 

Tbns  saying  he  ordered  his  own  son  and  Giovanni  Malespini 
It  Florentine  exile,  to  lead  the  Feditori,  and  bade  the  charge  be 
Boonded.  The  attack  was  fierce  and  effectual ;  one  chief  car- 
ried his  own  and  his  father's  glory  on  his  lance,  the  other 
foo^t  to  be  restored  to  his  country;  they  were  followed 
by  the  flower  of  Pisan  gentlemen;  the  adverse  line  com- 
posed of  troops  from  Siena  and  CoUi,  first  bending  to  this 
storm,  broke  after  a  short  struggle  and  uncovered  the  allies' 
main  battle  where  Piero  Count  of  Gravina  stood  with  all  the 
Florentine  chivalry.  Spent  and  breathless  the  victors  were 
now  met  by  a  line  of  daring  soldiers  armed  like  themselves, 
steady,  fresh,  and  in  superior  numbers ;  this  unequal  contest 
was  soon  decided,  but  not  a  knight  turned  back,  each  fell  in 
arms  and  died  as  he  was,  victorious ;  none  shrunk  from  their 
leaders,  the  chiefs  themselves  fell  bravely  with  their  followers 
and  nearly  all  were  slaughtered. 

Meanwhile  four  thousand  Pisan  cross-bowmen  in  three 
divisions  sent  a  continual  flight  of  arrows  against  their  enemy ; 
one  mass  charged  their  cross-bows  while  the  next  took  a  steady 
.aim  and  the  third  shot,  and  thus  left  no  respite  to  their  adver- 
laaries,  bolt  followed  after  bolt  in  one  unmitigated  shower  and 
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horse  and  man  reeled  under  the  iron  tempest*.  Ugucdone 
seeing  the  enemy's  first  line  thus  broken  turned  suddenly  to 
his  eight  hundred  Germans,  saying,  "  His  glory  of  thefiM  it 
reserved  for  your  nation,''  They  were  the  remnant  of  Heniy 
VII.  *s  army,  all  old  soldiers  well  skilled  in  war  and  detesting 
the  Florentines  for  past  events  and  as  was  believed,  for  the 
untimely  death  of  their  emperor.  Their  charge  was  terriUe ; 
but  proud  of  an  ancient  name  and  the  presence  of  three  royal 
princes  in  her  ranks  Florence  remained  unbroken ;  yet  the 
rage  of  battle  did  not  reach  its  full  height  until  certain  int^- 
gence  of  his  son  Francesoo*s  death  reached  the  Pisan  general ; 
all  paternal  emotions  were  at  once  enveloped  in  one  deep 
feeling  of  revenge ;  at  the  head  of  his  remaining  horse  Uguc- 
cione  dashed  madly  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight  shouting  out 
*'  no  pnsoners! "  '*  no  prisoners! "  until  his  voice  sank  under 
the  louder  and  deadlier  tumult.  The  battle  now  became 
general  and  the  allies  struggled  long  and  hard  for  victoiy,  bat 
the  genius  of  Faggiola  prevailed;  the  bravest  knights  and 
chiefs  of  Florence  fell  one  after  another  and  disheartened  the 
survivors;  their  efforts  gradually  relaxed,  they  first  wavered, 
then  suddenly  gave  way  and  immediately  a  wild  and  universal 
flight  proclaimed  the  victory  and  triumph  of  Pisa. 

Many  soldiers  feU  in  the  conflict,  but  more  were  lost  in  the 
Gusciana  marshes  as  they  fled  towards  Fucecchio ;  and  it  is 
related  that  the  Nievole  was  so  encumbered  with  dead  bodies 
that  instead  of  the  fulness  of  its  usual  stream  it  crept  slug- 
gishly along  in  rivulets  of  blood ! 

The  pursuit  was  closely  followed  up  as  £Eur  as  the  heights  of 
Monsummano ;  two  thousand  men  were  killed  in  battle  or 
drowned  in  the  marsh,  and  amongst  them  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  of  the  noblest  Florentine  fiEunilies :  fifteen  hundred 

*   The  cro6»-bow  arrows  most  com-  (Vide     Miscellaneous     Chapter.)  — 

monly  osed  were  called  **Moich€tH"  Giante  alle  croniche  de*  Cortas!  apod 

or  Little  Flies,  (Spanish  Mosquito)  .Muratori,  AnU  ItaL,  Dim.  jxn^  pb 

and  thence  probably  our  word  musket  152. 
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prisoners  were  taken,  but  chiefly  after  the  action :  Piero  Count 
of  Gravina  ^o  led  the  Florentine  battle  lost  his  life,  and  his 
body  was  never  found ;  Charles  the  son  of  Philip  shared  his 
fiate  and  Carlo  Count  of  Battifolle  with  many  other  Italian 
nobles  of  the  highest  rank  saw  their  last  sun  on  this  disastrous 
day :  at  Siena,  Perugia,  Bologna,  Florence  and  Naples  there 
was  public  mourning  for  the  victims  of  Montecatini :  Uguccione 
lost  his  son,  Lucchino  Visconti  was  wounded,  and  Castruccio 
Castricani,  a  man  destined  to  eclipse  even  his  master's  glory 
and  to  whom  some  ascribe  the  credit  of  this  day's  victory,  did 
not  escape  untouched*. 

The  Prince  of  Taranto  saved  himself  by  flight  and  although 
too  ill  to  command  in  person  carried  with  him  all  the  disgrace 
of  this  unfortunate  encounter :  the  fugitives  sought  refuge  in 
Focecchio,  Pistoia,  and  Cerbaia ;  Montecatini,  which  had  been 
victualled  by  Simone  di  Villa  during  the  first  movement  of  the 
enemy,  immediately  surrendered ;  Monsummano  was  soon  after 
taken ;  Vinci  next  fell ;  Cerretoguidi  followed  and  the  whole 
country  trembled ;  yet  Florence  was  not  dismayed :  rousing 
herself  as  was  her  wont,  she  made  fresh  levies  reinforced  her 
defences,  quieted  some  peccant  humours  amongst  the  citizens, 
again  demanded  troops  with  a  more  experienced  chief  from 
King  Robert  and  prepared  for  active  warf. 

*  Tegrimo,  Vita  di  Cutrucdo,  Tiu-  who  were  killed  or  missing  or  known 

dotU  da  Giorgio  Dati,  p.  19. — The  to  he  prisoners.     Now  200  multiplied 

lifts  of  killed  and  wounded  in  those  hy  all  the  allied  states  would  make 

dajB  probahlj  refeiTed  only  to  citizens  more  than  2000 ;  and  Macchiavelli  in 

and  men-at-arms,  2000  men  killed  his  life  of  Castruccio  makes  the  killed 

will  not  justify  the  aoconnts  of  this  10,000  men  although  in  his  history 

day*8  carnage.     The  vulgar  crowd  was  he  only  mentions  ahout  2000. — The 

seldom  thought  of,  and  114  of  the  Libra  del  Polistore,  cap.  viii.,  tomo 

principal  fionilies  of  Florence  in  addi-  zxiv.,  p.  725.     Rer.  Ital.  Scriptores 

tkm  to  gentlemen  of  less  exalted  rank  makes  no  mention  of  Castruccio  in 

would  probably  amount  to  at  least  200  the  battle  of  Monte  Catini,  but  on  the 

Florentine  cavaliers  to    be    counted  contrary  says   that    Francesco    della 

amongst  the  slain,  and  in  &ct  the  names  Fs^oU  was  second  in  command, 

are  still  extant  of  192  of  the  principal  f  Gio.  Yillani,  Lib.  iz.,  caps.  Ixx., 

fiuniliei  and  exHet  ivfiding  in  Florence  lxxi.,lxxiL — Stone  Pistolese,p.  125. — 
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Misfortone  is  rarely  unaccompanied  bj  discontent  and  in 
great  national  affidrs,  whether  unayoidable  or  not,  always  lie- 
comes  the  pivot  of  faction  :  the  disaster  of  Montecatini  thou^ 
it  neither  damped  the  spirit  nor  even  interrupted  the  osoal 
business  of  the  Florentines  yet  served  to  raise  a  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  continued  rule  of  Naples.  The  ancient  alliance 
of  the  two  states  ;  the  benefits  received  from  the  first  Charles ; 
the  continued  friendship  of  the  second  ;  the  prompt  and  distin- 
guished aid  of  Robert ;  all  were  now  forgotten,  and  a  powerful 
faction  alike  reckless  of  the  foreign  enemies  and  domestic  strife 
whether  from  party  or  patriotism,  determined  to  make  a  change. 
Count  Novello  d'  Andrea  was  about  this  time  appointed  Viceroy 
of  Florence  upon  which  the  citizens  immediately  split  into  two 
factions  each  led  by  a  member  of  the  same  fiamily,  one  calling 
itself  the  firiend,  the  other  the  enemy  of  Robert :  the  former 
was  directed  by  Pino,  the  latter  by  Simone  della  Tosa  with  the 
Magalotti,  and  other  popular  families  of  great  influence  who 
then  ruled  Florence  and  who  would  willingly  have  renounced 
King  Robert  and  expelled  his  party  had  not  their  apprehen- 
sions of  Uguccione  da  Faggiola  restrained  them.  Philip  of 
Valois  and  the  Count  of  Luxembourg  were  succes- 
sively but  ineffectually  invited  to  assume  the  supreme 
authority  and  public  defence,  wherefore  the  ascendant  party 
resolved  to  place  a  creatiu*e  of  their  own  at  the  head  of  afGEurs. 
The  viceroy  had  but  little  influence  against  such  opposition 
and  on  his  arrival  was  compelled  to  promise  that  he  would  not 
meddle  with  the  executive  government  of  Gonfalonier  and 
Priors,  or  any  other  official  appointment ;  never  to  impede  the 
execution  of  any  law  or  order  made  by  the  citizens ;  and  resign 
his  own  office  at  the  end  of  four  months  instead  of  twelve. 

Leon.   Aretino,  Lib.   v«,  p.  87.-8.  320.^Pignotti,StorUdiT<»sc',Tol.ii*, 

Ammirato,  Fiib.  v«,  p.  265.— Tronci,  p.  238.— O.  Malavolti.  Stor.  SeneK, 

Annali    Piaani. — Muratori,     Annali,  Porte  ii*,  Lib.  It®,  p.  75. — Simioiidi, 

An.  1315. — Muratori,  Diaaert.  xxvu,  vol.  iii.,  p.  303.     Rondoni,  lit  Pm, 

p.  153. — Anticbiti  Italiane,  toI.  iiL —  Lib.    xii.,    p.   700«->8ardo    Cnoaca 

Toscana  lUustrata,  pp   d7i  &c..  and  Pisana,  cap.  Ixi. 
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Lando  d*  Agobbio  a  rapacious  and  merciless  foreigner  but  a 
willing  tool,  was  made  BargeUo  or  Executor  of  Florence  with 
new  and  unlimited  powers :  this  man  was  attended  by  five 
lictors  with  axes  who  waited  at  the  palace  gate,  the  ready  in- 
struments of  his  and  his  employers'  will :  at  a  sign  from  the 
tyrants  any  citizen  was  dragged  without  pretence,  trial,  or  for- 
mality, to  instant  execution  while  spies  were  stationed  in  ereiy 
quarter  like  spiders  to  catch  the  unwary.  No  man  dared 
speak  to  his  neighbour ;  the  whole  population  high  and  low, 
Guelph  and  Ghibeline  lived  in  terror  and  suspicion,  and  such 
was  the  Bargello's  insolence  that  he  coined  base  money  on  his 
own  authority  and  issued  it  at  one-half  more  than  its  value 
without  a  single  citizen  daring  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  deed. 

At  last  Pino  della  Tosa  and  the  king's  party  sent  secretly 
to  demand  Count  Guido  da  Battifolli,  a  powerful  neighbour,  as 
royal  vicar  and  he  was  so  thoroughly  Guelph,  so  generally 
respected  and  so  well  acquainted  with  Florentine  afiGEurs  that 
their  antagonists  could  make  no  reasonable  objection  to  the 
appointment:  but  Lando  the  minion  of  tlie  seignory  being 
zealously  supported  by  the  Gonfaloniers  of  companies  was  still 
too  powerful  for  bold  and  open  war. 

While  thus  tormented  the  daughter  of  Albert  of  Germany 
passed  through  Florence  previous  to  her  marriage  with  Prince 
Charles  of  Naples  and  was  honourably  received,  especially  by 
the  king's  party,  who  seized  this  occasion  for  explaining  to 
her  the  real  state  of  Florentine  afiOurs  and  the  tyranny  of 
Lando  d'  Agobbio.  Upon  this  Robert  partly  by  threats  and 
the  aid  of  pope  John  XXII.  who  resided  at  Avignon ;  partly 
by  the  influence  of  his  own  vicar  backed  by  Lando  s  enemies, 
succeeded  in  expelling  that  monster;  but  gorged  with  blood 
and  treasure ;  and  reestablishing  his  own  authority. 

This  occurred  in  the  month  of  October  1316  and  by  a 
reform  which  immediately  followed,  all  Robert's  powers  were  con- 
tinued for  three  years  longer  with  a  more  pliant  seignory,  for 
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as  the  seyen  priors  were  enemies  six  more  were  cunningly 
added  on  the  king  s  part,  and  these  at  the  succeeding  electiiMi 
managed  to  return  the  whole  thirteen.  This  change  contanued 
hut  a  short  time  when  they  were  again  limited  to  the  oiiginal 
numher  of  seyen,  and  after  the  expulsion  of  Walter  de  Brienne 
augmented  to  twelve  in  order  to  admit  four  nohles;  these 
were  however  soon  expelled  and  the  numher  thus  reduced 
remained  permanent  as  wUl  hereafter  he  noticed  *. 

There  is  perhaps  no  such  thing  as  unmingled  evil,  and  the 
government  of  Lando  d'  Agohhio  was  not  an  exception  to 
this  rule,  for  a  great  portion  of  the  city  wall  was  completed 
and  many  private  feuds  entirely  pacified  hy  his  influence  or 
authority ;  this  was  no  trifling  or  easy  task,  for  enmities  were 
deep ;  great  families  had  great  followings,  and  their  dissensions 
often  tnrew  the  whole  commimity  into  disorder. 

The  puhlic  revenues  had  during  this  period  of  war  and  con- 
fusion diminished  so  much  as  to  make  an  extraordinary  supply 
necessary  and  the  government  adopted  a  not  unusual  mode  of 
raising  money  which  the  continual  revolutions  of  Florence  ren- 
dered sufficiently  effective.  All  persons,  with  some  perma- 
nent exceptions,  who  were  either  in  hanishment,  or  in  any  way 
condemned  to  pecuniaiy  penalties  were  if  Florentine  citizens 
ahsolved  and  permitted  to  return  on  paying  five  per  cent  of 
the  original  fine  heforc  a  certain  day,  and  half  that  amount 
if  helonging  to  the  contado  or  district,  any  friend  or  relation 
heing  allowed  to  pay  the  money  on  their  hehalf  the  sum  heing 
limited  to  a  certain  amount  whatever  might  have  heen  the 
first  penalty.  This  and  two  other  decrees  of  the  same  nature 
restored  many  exiles  to  their  country  while  they  supplied  its 
immediate  necessities ;  hut  heing  accompanied  hy  a  degrading 
ceremony  the  high-minded  Dante  disdained  to  stoop  and  pre- 

*  Gio.  Villani,  Lib.  ix.,  cap.  Ixxix.—  Macchiayelli,  Stor.,  Lib.  ii«.~Leon. 
Sdp.  Ammirato,  Lib.  v^,  p.  271. —    Aretiiio,  Lib.  v*. 
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ferred  exile  to  BcknowtedgtDg  himself  a  culprit  before  the  ver^ 
men  who  had  injured  and  [yersecuted  him  *. 

Prosperit;  vben  it  seems  to  be  most  firmly  riveted  is  ofun 
on  the  verge  of  destruction,  and  thus  it  was  with  Uguccione 
della  Feggiola  who  after  the  battle  of  Montecstini  becomii^ 
for  a  while  almost  absolute  in  Fisa  dreamed  not  of  sudden 
change,  but  on  the  strengthening  of  his  power  and  extending 
his  dominion  over  all  Tuscany.  When  Corso  Donati  was 
accused  of  aiming  at  the  lordship  of  Florence  and  the  rest  of 
Tuscany  in  conjunction  with  his  iather-iu-law  the  notion  was 
ridiculed  by  most  of  the  citizens  as  chimerical,  but  the  Are- 
tine's  subsequent  career  opened  their  eyes  to  the  possible  achieve- 
ments of  talents  and  ambition,  united  in  iavourable  times  and 
circumstances.  Pisa  humbled  and  terrified  by  the  emperor's 
death  cast  ^>out  for  a  protector  and  found  a  master ;  expecting 
to  be  instantly  crushed  by  her  enemies  she  yet  rose  superior  to 
all  and  conquered  her  bitterest  foe ;  but  no  glory  fell  to  the 
people ;  they  felt  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  foreign  master 
whose  personal  benefit  became  the  end  and  object  of  all  their 
efibrts :  Lucca  was  his,  not  theirs,  the  blood  spilt  at  Monteca- 
tini  ended  in  his  aggrandisement,  not  their  advantage.  Liberty 
was  nothing  but  a  name ;  the  grant's  power  had  bound  her  in 
her  own  ornaments,  and  with  an  outward  respect  to  all  the 
forms  and  trappings  of  freedom  turned  everything  to  his  per- 
sonal ambition.  In  Lucca  he  was  also  a  tyrant  but  at  the  head 
of  a  &ction,  and  a  conqueror ;  but  both  dues  loved  their  inde- 
pendence, felt  their  subjection,  and  hated  him  as  a  taskmaster. 

This  state  of  things  was  taken  advantage  of  by  two 
monks  who  had  been  concealed  in  that  city  since  13IS  on  a 
secret  mission  from  Robert  for  detaching  the  republic  from 
Sicily  and  reducing  it  to  Ins  own  devotion.  Being  Guelphs 
themselves  they  were  welcomed  by  that  faction  and  an  envoy 
was  sent  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Anziani  to  treat  with  a 

Ub.  T°,  p.  271— Vide  Letlen  All'  Aiiiico  Fiorenlino. 
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monarch  who  without  either  genius  or  inclination  for  war  was  jet 
a  formidable  enemy.  These  men  were  sedulously  endeavouring 
to  undermine  Uguccione  s  influence  by  persuading  the  dtizens 
that  his  aim  was  to  be  Tyrant  of  the  republic,  (for  thus  as  in 
ancient  Greece  these  Italian  lords  were  denominated,)  the  whole 
power  of  which  was  already  in  his  hands.  Their  arguments 
were  successful  not  only  from  their  truth  but  because  they 
touched  the  pride  and  passions  of  the  people  and  had  real 
grievances  to  work  upon  without  which  agitators  can  seldom 
make  permanent  impressions. 

The  chiefs  of  this  opposition  were  Banduccio  Buonconti  a 
citizen  of  high  rank  and  popularity  and  his  son  Piero  then 
Gonfalonier  of  Justice,  both  actively  employed  in  mftnaging  the 
treaty  with  Robert :  this  which  contemplated  the  entire  pacifi- 
cation of  Tuscany,  was  after  some  difficulty  concluded,  to  the 
great  discontent  of  Florence  as  well  as  of  many  Pisans,  but 
psirticularly  of  Uguccione  himself,  who  was  too  deeply  indebted 
to  war  willingly  to  relinquish  the  sword.  As  no  powerful  man 
is  too  wicked  to  have  adherents  all  the  popularity  and  influence 
of  the  Buonconti  were  required  to  force  this  treaty  through  the 
councils  where  it  was  impeded  and  denounced  by  Uguccione 
and  his  friends,  perhaps  not  unreasonably,  as  an  attempt  to 
surrender  the  liberties  of  the  republic  into  the  hands  of  King 
Robert  after  the  example  of  Lucca  and  Florence.  When  he 
saw  no  chance  of  preventing  the  ratification,  which  he  finally 
signed  as  Podesta,  he  endeavoured  to  excite  a  tumult  by  shout- 
ing out  treason,  ordering  his  Germans  and  other  troops  under 
arms,  himself  carrying  a  living  eagle,  the  Ghibeline  emblem, 
about  the  streets  on  a  lofty  pole  and  furiously  threatening  the 
Guelphs  with  death  as  disturbers  of  public  tranquillity.  Success 
would  probably  have  attended  this  if  the  Gonfalonier  had  not 
calmly  opposed  him  by  persuading  the  soldiers  not  to  act  with- 
out orders  from  the  Anziani :  meanwhile  Banduccio  met  the 
German  veterans  and  with  a  commanding  resolute  air  and 
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haughty  words  rebuked  their  audacity.  His  high  rank  and 
influence  gave  effect  to  his  speech,  upon  which  Ugaccione  at 
once  arrested  the  agitation  and  returning  to  the  public  palace 
consulted  with  his  council  on  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken. 
As  it  was  an  evident  struggle  between  the  Buonconti  and 
himself  he  quietly  sent  for  them  the  following  morning  on 
pretence  of  discussing  some  public  business  and  threw  both 
into  prison ;  then  giving  a  traitorous  signification  to  Banducci*s 
speech  made  it  the  foundation  of  a  formal  process  by  which  he 
convicted  them  of  conspiring  to  betray  their  country  and  deliver 
it  into  the  hands  of  Naples.  They  were  immediately  beheaded; 
but  two  days  after,  alarmed  at  the  universal  disgust  which 
fas  conduct  had  excited  a  general  council  was  assembled  in  the 
cathedral,  where  by  a  short  address  he  endeavoured  to  prove 
the  necessity  of  such  extreme  rigour.  "  Believe  not  O  Signores," 
said  he,  "  that  I  either  capriciously  or  vindictively  have  con- 
"  denmed  the  Buonconti  but  solely  to  deliver  you  from  a  great 
*'  and  impending  ruin.  Eobert  King  of  Naples  has  often,  as 
**  you  well  know,  attempted  to  possess  himself  of  Pisa  and 
"  never  yet  succeeded.  It  is  known  to  me  by  many  secret 
*'  letters  that  the  said  Buonconti,  and  other  nobles  who  hold  the 
"  magistracy,  had  agreed  to  deliver  the  city  into  his  power  on 
**  conditions  hurtful  to  the  people  because  the  nobility  alone 
*•  were  to  participate  in  the  public  honours  and  government; 
"  and  in  short,  the  Guelphs  were  to  prevail  and  the  Ghibelines 
"  be  trampled  in  the  dust  and  treated  like  slaves.  Where- 
"  fore  I  having  detected  this  conspiracy  exerted  myself  to  arrest 
**  its  progress,  but  perceiving  that  nothing  else  would  do  I  re- 
**  solved  to  crush  it  at  once  by  the  death  of  the  two  Buonconti 
•*  in  order  to  avoid  the  certain  ruin  which  their  machinations 
**  had  prepared  for  us.  Neither  had  I  ever  an  idea  of  usurping 
*•  your  liberties  and  making  myself  tyrant  of  your  city,  but 
"  rather  to  preserve  it  as  the  future  effects  will  certify.  Be  ye 
**  therefore  vigilant  and  with  keen  regards  watch  narrowly  the 
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'*  proceedings  of  your  countiy^s  enemies,  and  do  not  allow 
**  yourselves  to  be  deceived."  Whether  Uguccione  was  right 
or  wrong  he  failed  in  convincing  the  Pisans  and  therefore 
artfully  changed  the  mode  of  electing  the  seignoiy,  which  he 
knew  was  extremely  unpopular,  by  restoring  the  ancient  form, 
restricting  as  in  Florence  all  public  honours  to  tradesmen 
alone ;  and  he  moreover  made  it  incumbent  on  future  candi- 
dates to  prove  that  they  had  always  been  GhibeUnes.  This 
very  popular  and  important  reform  lulled  the  murmurs  of  the 
citizens  while  it  exasperated  the  nobles,  few  of  whom  conde- 
scended to  trade,  and  sharpened  their  enmity  against  him  *. 
The  city  was  therefore  ripe  for  revolt  because  the  people  though 
pleased  with  the  restoration  of  their  rights  were  no  less  inimi- 
cal to  the  reformer,  and  a  timely  insurrection  at  Lucca  whidi 
was  probably  concerted  with  the  Pisan  malcontents  soon  offered 
a  favourable  occasion  f. 

Castruccio  Castracani  of  the  Interminelli  family  after  thirteen 
years  of  banishment  adventure  and  military  knowledge  in 
France  and  England,  was  restored  with  the  other  Ghibelines 
in  1314  and  very  soon  acquired  an  extensive  influence  over  his 
countrymen,  for  he  was  the  ablest  man  of  the  age  and  with  a 
longer  life  would  probably  have  subjugated  Italy.  Macchia- 
velli  says  that  he  equalled  Philip  of  Macedon  and  Scipio,  and 
would  have  surpassed  both  had  he  had  as  wide  a  field  of  action: 
there  is  so  much  error  or  imagination  mixed  up  with  the  truth 
in  this  great  man  s  romance  of  Castruccio  that  it  cannot  be 
easily  quoted  except  for  extreme  beauty  of  style ;  but  such  an 
opinion  from  the  Florentine  secretary  would  have  been  alone 

*  Sismondi   erroneously   places    this  Banduccio  Buonconti  may  be  leen  u 

peace  and  death  of  the  Buonconti  in  parties  to  the  treaty  in  the  month  of 

1314,   Tronci  in  1315;  but  Villani  Auf^st,  1316.— SardoCron.  Pua,  cap. 

and  all  other  historians  give  the  proper  Ix. 

date,  as  appears  by  the  treaty  itself,  f  Gio.  Villani,  Lib.  ix.,  c«p.  Ixxt.— 

published  in  Dal  Borgo.     **Maccolta  Tronci,  Annali  Pisani,  torn,  iii.,  Ann. 

di  ScdH  Diplomi  Pisani;*  p.  221.  1314,  1315. 
Where  the  names  of  Uguccione  and 
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sufficient  to  immortalize  the  Lucchese  hero  if  every  record  of 
his  own  actions  had  heen  ohliterated. 

A  shrewd  experienced  soldier  like  Uguccione  must  have 
V617  soon  detected  the  ambitious  nature  and  extraordinary 
talents  of  his  officer,  and  after  the  late  victory,  to  which  Cas- 
truocio  mainly  contributed,  his  increasing  influence  at  Lucca 
gave  much  uneasiness  ;  for  besides  the  possession  of  that  city 
he  probably  owed  much  to  Castracani^s  ability;  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  obligation  to  a  possible  rival  whose  superiority  he 
must  have  felt  would  have  been  even  still  more  irksome  and 
more  willingly  got  rid  of  than  is  usual. 

After  the  battle  of  Montecatini  it  does  not  appear  that  Oas- 
tmccio  enjoyed  any  public  command ;  but  rich,  powerful,  and  con- 
fident, he  was  not  long  in  giving  justifiable  cause  of  offence :  the 
people  of  Camajore  or  Massa  del  Marchese  had  in  some  manner 
injured  him  and  he  took  a  bloody  revenge  by  killing  twenty-two 
of  them  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  church.  It  suited  Uguccione  to 
be  indignant  at  this  breach  of  the  peace,  but  as  there  was  danger 
in  braving  Castruccio  he  directed  Neri  to  invite  him  to  an  en- 
tertainment and  in  this  way  he  is  said  to  have  been  treach- 
erously arrested  ;  according  to  Macchiavelli  it  was  because  he  gave 
protection  to  the  murderer  of  a  gentleman  who  was  much 
respected  in  Lucca  and  repelled  the  officers  of  justice  until  the 
former  escaped :  both  are  probable,  more  especially  as  Villani 
asserts  that  he  committed  many  robberies  and  murders  against 
the  will  of  Uguccione*. 

On  hearing  of  lus  arrest  the  latter  marched  from  Pisa  at  tlie 
head  of  a  strong  detachment  of  Germans  with  the  intention  of 
executing  his  prisoner,  but  a  mutual  understanding  between 
the  malcontents  of  either  city,  which  are  only  ten  miles  apart 
by  the  nearest  road,  defeated  his  plan.  He  had  scarcely 
arrived  at  the  baths  of  St.  Julian  about  three  miles  from  Pisa 

•  MAcchiavelli,   Vita  di    Castruccio,  Roocioni,  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  707. — Sanio, 

Opcrc,Tol.  iil— O.  Villani,  Lib.  ix.,  cap.  Ixi.—Tegrimi  Vita  CMt.—Croiiira 

ca]>.  Ixxviii. — Iitorie  Pistolese. — Pa-  diPiaa. 
olo  Gioyio,  Vite  de  Uomini  IlluBtii. 
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when  the  conspirators  flew  to  arms  and  letting  loose  a  bull 
which  they  kept  in  readiness  at  the  gate  of  St.  Mark  chased 
him  with  arms  concealed  under  their  cloaks,  through  the  street 
of  Saint  Martin  crying  out  ''The  BuU,  the  Bull "  until  a 
dense  crowd  had  collected ;  then  changing  their  tone  and  bran- 
dishing their  arms  they  with  one  voice  shouted  "Liftwty, 
liberty,  long  live  th^ people  and  let  the  tyrant  die''  The  flame 
spread  rapidly  and  Uguccione's  palace,  which  was  in  the  Via 
Santa  Maria  at  the  comer  of  Lo  Scotto^  with  all  its  inmates 
soon  fell  a  prey  to  their  fury:  the  public  palace  of  the 
Anziani  next  surrendered  after  much  fighting;  the  com- 
mander of  the  Pisan  Masnade  while  preparing  to  do  his  duty 
was  persuaded  to  remain  neuter,  and  the  revolution  became 
complete,  as  all  the  other  troops  had  submitted.  The  Lucchese 
revolted  the  same  day,  either  before  Uguccione's  arrival  or 
after  he  had  quitted  it  to  repress  the  Pisans,  and  with  loud 
cries  demanded  Castruccio  who  was  at  once  given  up  to  them 
or  else  rescued  from  prison  by  force  of  arms :  but  being  still  in 
fetters  they  were  instantly  broken  and  served  as  a  standard  of 
triumph  for  his  countrymen  in  their  attacks  on  Neri  della  Fag- 
giola,  who  was  finally  expelled.  Neri  joined  his  father  and 
both  ultimately  became  refugees  in  the  court  of  Can  della  Scala 
at  Verona  where  in  company  with  Dante  Alighieri  they  had  fiill 
leisure  to  moralize  on  the  instability  of  fortune. 

The  Pisans  immediately  elected  Gaddo  della  Gherardesca 
as  their  chief  magistrate  while  Lucca  appointed  Castruccio  to 
a  similar  office  for  one  year ;  both  subscribed  to  the  general 
peace  and  for  a  while  were  quiet ;  but  Castracani  s  ambition 
was  too  fierce  to  smoulder,  and  he  soon  became  one  of  the  bit- 
terest foes  that  Florence  ever  experienced,  except  her  own 
citizens,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  following  chapter*. 

*  G.  VilUni,  Lib.  ix.,  cap.  Ixxviii.—  Vitc  d'Uoniini  Illustri.— Cronka   di 

Tronci  An.  Pisani. — Istorie  Pistoleae,  Pisa. — Sardo,  cap.  Ixii ,  vmriet  a  little 

An.  1316. — Machiavelli,  Vitadi  Ca»-  in  his  account  of  this  event  wbich  ii 

trocdo     Castracani. — Paolo     GioTio,  Tariously  related  by  other  anthon. 
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CotcmpoTur  Hoomht. — Edwd  II.,  Engtuid. — ScotUnd  :  Brocr'i  mn. 
— Pnna:  Philip  the  Fiir  [IT.],  (to  1314),  Louii  X.,  (to  1316).— Angon  : 
Jmcob  II.— Cutile  and  Lcoa  :  FenHnuid  IT^  (till  1312),  Alpfaonio  XI.— 
PortDgml:  D(!nm>.^Gf rmuij :  Albert  I.,  ion  of  Rodolph,  (nntil  130B), 
Henry  of  Lniemburgli  (from  1308  to  1313).— N«pl«* :  CKuIm  of  Anjoii 
III-l  (lUl  1309),  Robert  (ibe  Good).— Sicily :  Fmdoric  II.  of  Amgon.— 
Greek  Empire:  Andronicui  Palmlogui,  —  Otlommn  Empire:  Orkhin, — 
Knig^u  of  SL  JiAd  of  JenuBlem,  nublithed  >t  Rhoda  (1310). 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 
FROM  AlD.    1317    TO   A.D.    1326. 


Uguccione  s  expulsion  dissipated  the  apprehensions  of  Flo- 
rence and  a  general  peace  which  was  ratified  in  April,  aecored 
all  those  commercial  advantages  in  the  port  of  Pisa 

A.  D.  1317. 

that  she  had  been  accustomed  to  enjoy :  the  citizens 
were  in  general  against  a  peace  yet  as  anxious  to  benefit  by  it 
as  the  Pisans  were  unwilling  to  favour  them,  so  that  the  admis- 
sion of  tliat  article  which  insured  free  trade  to  Florence  was  only 
acquired  by  a  stratagem. 

The  state  of  Tuscany  left  Robert  free  to  strengthen  his  in- 
fluence throughout  ludy ;  Germany  gave  him  no  uneasiness, 
for  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Frederic  of  Austria,  both  elected  in 
1314,  were  yet  struggling  for  the  empire.  Clement  V.  died 
about  the  same  time,  and  had  just  been  replaced,  afler  two 
years'  vacancy,  by  Pope  John  XXII.  the  son  of  a  cobbler,  and 
entirely  devoted  to  Robert.  Genoa  was  distracted  by  faction  but 
the  Guelphs  were  paramount ;  the  families  of  Doria  and  Spi- 
uola  had  retired  from  the  town  in  alarm  and  left  the  Fieschi 
and  Grimaldi  in  full  possession  of  it ;  the  former,  enemies  in 
prosperity,  were  reconciled  in  misfortune ;  they  assembled 
troops,  were  promised  succours  from  the  Lombard  Ghibelines 
and  resolved  to  besiege  their  native  city.  Robert  who  had  been 
maintaining  an  unsuccessful  war  for  three  years  in  Lombardy 
intending  if  possible  to  crush  the  Ghibelines,  became  anxious 
for  the  fate  of  Genoa  and  determined  to  defend  it  in  person : 
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he  was  a  potent  monarch  hut  had  to  do  with  rich  and  powerful 
adveiBanes ;  Cane  della  Scala  of  Verona,  Matteo  Viaconte  of 
Milan,  Castruccio  Castracani  of  Lucca,  Pasaerino  Bonacosyi  of 
Mantua,  and  Frederic  of  Monl^feltro  Lord  of  Urbino  worked 
well  together,  all  uniting  to  check  his  ambition  and  preserve 
their  own  independence  *. 

The  war  with  Sicily  wee  still  ccfntinued  in  a  succession  of 
sudden  descents  and  all  that  sweeping  devastation  which 
marked  the  character  of  the  age :  Ferrara  had  revolted  from 
the  pope  and  King  Robert  and  restored  the  house  of  Este, 
while  Florence,  relieved  from  the  tyranny  of  Lando  d'  Agubbio 
and  the  fear  of  Uguccione,  beheld  the  unusual  spectacle  of  a 
revolution  in  its  government  unaccompanied  by  death,  exile,  or 
confiscation. 

This  gentle  transition  was  owing  to  the  sober  management 
of  Count  Guido  di  Sattifolle  a  wise  and  moderate  man  who 
aimed  with  vicarial  authority,  his  personal  influence,  and  high 
in  public  esteem,  maintained  the  general  tranquillity.  He  was 
intrusted  by  the  commonwealth  with  unlimiud  power  to  enlist 
any  number  of  foreign  mercenaries,  except  Aragonese  and 
Catalans,  that  he  might  deem  expedient,  even  though  he  were 
opposed  by  the  twelve  captains  of  the  republic  who  acted  in 
military  afiairs  with  considerable  authority.  The  same  in- 
fiuence  proved  also  very  effective  at  the  beginning  of  this  year 
in  aecuring  a  seignory  entirely  devoted  to  the  king's  party,  and 
amongst  them  we  see  for  the  first  time  as  a  public  man,  the 
name  of  Giovanni  VUlani,  whose  chronicles  says  Ammirato 
"  After  remainii^  in  obscurity  for  two  hundred  years,  never 
having  previously  been  brought  to  the  light  of  men,  but  finally 
published  in  the  last  years  of  our  fathers,  show  how  great  is  the 
obligation  we  owe  to  such  writers ;  he  having  given  to  us  clear 
and  distinct  notice  of  many  remarkable  things  which  occurred  in 
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bis  time  not  only  at  Florence  but  throu^oat  the  ivorld ;  be- 
sides leaving  us  an  image  of  the  purity  of  Florentine  language, 
which  having  suffered  continual  corruption  in  the  mouth  of  man, 
he  chastely  and  religiously  preserves  together  with  the  tmth  ci 
history  in  his  volumes"*. 

Nor  did  Count  Guide  s  benign  influence  rest  here ;  almost  a 
Florentine  himself  he  wasT  well  acquainted  with  every  peccant 
humour  of  the  state  both  public  and  private,  was  familiar  with 
their  original  causes  and  became  anxious  to  unite  the  citizens 
by  private  and  individual  pacification.  This  was  no  easy  task 
and  yet  the  most  important  benefit  that  could  be  conferred  on 
the  community ;  as  from  the  time  of  Buondelmonti  almost 
every  public  dissension  had  hitherto  sprung  from  private  dis- 
cord, and  there  were  then  no  less  than  fifty  of  the  principal 
families  at  deadlv  war  with  each  other,  all  of  whom  he  recon- 
ciled:  the  result  was  public  peace  and  union  in  the  town  in 
stead  of  that  continual  change  from  war  to  internal  anarchy,  and 
again  from  domestic  turbulence  to  external  war,  which  had 
hitherto  marked  in  bloody  characters  the  Florentine  history. 

This  unusual  quiet  encouraged  domestic  improvements, 
enabled  government  to  call  in  all  the  base  money  of  Lando 
d'  Agubbio,  and  issue  a  new  silver  coinage  under  the  popular 
denomination  of  ^'Chtdphs"  valued  at  thirty  denari  each: 
several  public  works  were  likewise  commenced ;  many  places 
which  had  suffered  in  the  war  were  relieved  from  taxation ;  the 
Brescians  were  assisted  with  money  against  Cane  della  Scala 
who  was  pressing  them  closely ;  and  Robert  of  Naples,  again  a 
favourite  at  Florence  through  his  vicar's  popularity,  was  liberally 
supplied  with  funds  for  his  Sicilian  wars. 

An  alteration  in  the  manner  of  arming  the  troops  also  took 
place  at  this  time  in  consequence  of  an  unusual  slaughter  of 
the  men-at-arms  whose  armour  was  found  to  be  unfit  for  resist- 
ing the  Pisan  cross-bows  at  the  battle  of  M.  Catini :  thencefor- 

*  Scip.  Ammirato^  Ldb.  ▼.,  p.  273. 
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ward  every  horseman  was  commaiided  to  have  a  visored  helmet, 
with  back,  breastplate,  and  bracelets,  aU  of  iron. 

Count  Guide's  year  of  office  having  expired  and  with  it  the 
period  of  Robert's  power  in  Florence,  his  authority  was 
renewed  for  three  years  with  little  opposition;  but 
stipulating  that  a  vicar  should  be  sent  every  six  montlis  by  the 
king,  in  de&ult  of  which  the  citizens  were  to  appoint  one  them- 
selves, and  that  he  was  not  to  meddle  with  any  public  officer 
except  for  the  latter's  protection:  under  these  conditions  the 
Count  of  Caserta  was  appointed  to  succeed  Guido  di  BattifoUe 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  two  recusant  friars,  who  however 
could  not  prevent  this  decree  from  passing  through  all  the 
councils. 

King  Robert's  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  Genoa,  which  was  in- 
vested on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March  by  the  GhibeUnes  of  Lom- 
bardy  has  already  been  noticed;  it  was  the  key-stone  of  his 
power,  the  connecting  link  between  his  French  and  Italian 
states,  and  therefore  of  the  last  importance  that  the  Guelphic 
£Bu^on  should  govern  there :  but  for  this  purpose  the  expul- 
sion of  the  potent  houses  of  Doria  and  Spinola  became  neces* 
saiy  because  they  were  from  the  beginning  opposed  to  his 
fiunily,  and  in  Sicily  had  always  befriended  the  rival  family  of 
Aiagon.     He  had  long  been  endeavouring  to  accomplish  his 
olgects  and  therefore  when  intelligence  reached  Naples  that 
Maroo  Visconti  chief  of  the  united  armies  of  Lombardy  and  the 
exiles,  had  actually  begun  the  siege,  he  hurried  on  his  prepara 
tions  for  its  defence :  leaving  Naples  therefore  on  the  tentli  of 
July  he  landed  at  Genoa  on  the  twenty-first  with  provii$ions, 
stores,  a  fleet  of  neaiiy  a  hundred  s^  of  various  descriptions, 
twelve  hundred  men-at^ums,  and  a  very  numerous  iufkiitr}' : 
the  dty  was  sorely  pressed,  but  this  reinforcement  infused  new 
vigour  into  the  besieged    without  compelling  the  enemy  to 
slacken  his  exertions  so  that  the  operations  continued  with  un- 
abated energy  for  six  months  longer. 
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There  was  an  appearance  of  free  and  chiTalrous  generoeitf  in 
Robert  s  unsolicited  aid  which  so  pleased  the  citizens  that  they 
instantly  conferred  on  him  and  the  pope  conjointly  the  supreme 
power  for  ten  years,  and  this  was  precisely  what  the  king  re- 
quired, for  he  hoped  ere  long  with  the  resources  of  such  a  state 
to  reconquer  Sicily  and  overcome  all  his  enemies.  The  re- 
nowned and  magnificent  Genoa  assailed  by  all  the  power  of 
Lombardy  and  defended  by  a  king  in  person  accompanied  by 
his  queen  and  two  of  his  brothers,  princes  of  Taranto  and  the 
Morea,  was  an  event  too  conspicuous  not  to  rekindle  the 
spirit  of  faction  and  chivalry  throughout  the  Italian  peninsula. 
Guelphs  and  Ghibelines  therefore  hurried  to  the  war;  the 
Marquis  of  Montferrat  and  Castruccio  Castracani  served  inper* 
son,  wliile  the  Pisans,  Frederic  of  Sicily,  and  even  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople  sent  their  contingents  to  the  Ghibeline  camp : 
the  Florentines  were  foremost  in  the  cause  of  Robert,  who  also 
drew  succours  from  Bologna  and  all  the  Guelphic  powers  of  Ro- 
magna,  so  that  his  men-at-arms  alone  amounted  to  two  thousand 
five  hundred,  with  a  vast  body  of  infentiy,  while  the  Ghibelines 
mustered  in  all  but  fifteen  hundred  horse ;  as  many  probably  as 
could  act  effectively  amongst  the  rugged  hills  of  Genoa.  The  be- 
siegers were  active  on  every  side,  sallies  were  frequent,  mines 
excavated,  towers  overthrown,  whole  ramparts  shattered,  bold  as- 
saults attempted  and  repelled,  and  every  stratagem  of  war,  every 
engine  of  destruction,  every  daring  act  that  the  spirit  and  know- 
ledge of  the  age  could  suggest  was  adopted  for  the  attack  and 
defence  of  G  enoa.  Neither  party  gained  a  step,  the  besieged  held 
their  ground,  the  besiegers  continued  their  efforts,  and  fighting 
occupied  both  armies  incessantly  until  the  fifth  of  February  1319. 
Robert  then  detached  nearly  sixteen  thousand  men  of 

A.D.  1319. 

all  arms  to  make  a  descent  on  Sestre-di-ponente  and 
cut  off  the  exiles'  communication  with  their  magazines  at  Sa- 
vona  while  he  with  a  large  body  of  troops  shoidd  simultaneously 
dislodge  the  enemy  firom  the  heights  of  Saint  Bernard  imme- 
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diately  above  the  town  Both  were  successful.  After  three 
destructive  repulses,  Sestre  vas  carried,  the  Idilanese  troops 
dispersed  with  great  slaughter ;  Saint  Bernard's  heights  retaken 
and  then  fresh  qimrrels  breaking  out  between  the  Doria  and 
Spinola  families,  Marco  Visconti  detfirmined  to  raise  the  siege 
and  retire  into  Lombardy  ♦ . 

Bobert  the  Good;  as  he  is  sometimes  called;  in  order  to 
commit  the  Ouelpha  and  strengthen  hia  own  influence  encou- 
raged them  to  abuse  their  victeiy  by  a  wholesale  destruction 
of  the  villas  and  splendid  palaces  of  the  Ghibelinesi  the 
valleys  of  Bisaguo  and  Fotserera  were  devastated  with  all  their 
Gountiy  houses  and  luxurious  gardens,  and  afterwards  the 
king,  clergy,  and  citizens  went  in  solemn  state  preceded  by 
the  relics  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist  to  thank  the  God  of 
peace  lor  having  permitted  them  to  commit  so  much  crime 
with  impunity. 

Robert  soon  after  withdrew  a  part  of  hia  forces  and  repaired 
to  Avignon,  but  the  Ghibeline  army  quickly  reassembled, 
again  invested  the  city,  reoccupied  the  suburbs,  and  continued 
the  siege  for  four  years  while  the  whole  Genoese  territory  waa 
similarly  vexed  with  war^.  It  was  however  secondary  to 
that  iu  Lombardy  where  the  great  Ghibeline  chiefs  acted  in 
person  under  the  command  of  Cane  della  Scala  and  old 
Maffeo  Visconti.  Ferrara  as  already  noticed  bad  revolted, 
restored  the  house  of  Este,  and  joined  the  Ghibeline  league; 
Padna  was  besieged  by  Cane  della  Scala,  the  whole  Ghibeline 
&ction  was  excommunicated  by  the  cardinal  of  Saint  Marcel, 
and  Lombardy  in  a  general  slate  of  hostahties. 

All  Italy  at  this  period  was  divided  into  Guelph  and  Ghibe- 
line that  ia  to  say  the  parties  of  the  pope  and  emperor ;  but 
in  reality  these  denominatioas  were  retained  and  these  princes 

*  Qio.  TilUni,  Lib.  ii.,  op.  iriii.,    — Intniuo  Riitntto  delle    Hiiturie 
xd*^icT.,iodxcTii.,&c.— aiiutiniuii,    Gcnsnis,  Lib.  iii.,  p.  S2. 
Anuili  di  Qnua,  lib.  It*,  carta  eni.     t  SiHnsDili,  to),  iii.,  p.  366. 
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courted  because  tlieir  power  or  sanction  vas  iudiEpensaljle  to  the 
success  of  a  faction.  Tbe  Guelphk  bUIcs  were  Naples,  tie 
Holy  See  and  FlorenL-e ;  the  Ghibeline  sutces  censisled  of  tlie 
Milftoese  and  the  greater  part  of  Lonilmrdy,  Imt  many  other  cities 


in  Lombardy  Tuscany 
party  according  to  l.lie  faci 
however  had   its    "  Fuonu 
weaker  siile,  who  driven 
thoae  citiea  where  their  £1. 
demanded  aid  for  their  q- 
poUcy  or  the  more  gratefa 
eeldom  refused  ;  it  was  the 

Bcorched  her  bc 


held  til  the  one  or  the  other 
.ually  predominant-  Each 
•  exiles,  composed  of  the 
if  homes  sought  refuge  in 
ipcned  to  lie  in  power  and 
ition.  Either  from  pity  or 
aee  of  party  spirit ;  it  wai 
r  nearly  all  tLo  Florentine 
1!  kjotiiPii  the  tlaiiie  lliat  iil'ti'rniirds 
iTerely  in  Lombardy.     The  Florentines  w 


also  in  tbe  habit  of  considering  the  latter  province  as  their 
outwork  against  the  emperors,  whose  presence  in  Italy  always 
filled  them  with  alarm :  these  princes  having  to  pass  through 
Lombardy  on  their  way  to  Kome  for  their  coronation,  and 
being  generally  ill  supplied  with  money,  it  became  an  object 
of  state  policy  at  Florence  to  give  them  so  much  trouble  there 
as  to  insure  their  arrival  in  Tuscany  somewhat  weak  and 
exhausted.  Tbe  same  fears  and  wishes  directed  the  policy  of 
Rome  and  Naples  and  drew  both  those  states  into  a  close  and 
permanent  union  with  Florence;  the  second  was  further 
moved  by  the  hereditary  ill-will  that  still  existed  between  the 
house  of  Anjou  and  the  German  emperofs  since  the  death  of 
Manfred  and  Conradine,  and  from  which  much  evil  was  antid- 
palod  at  each  successive  coronation.  The  Ghibelinea  on  the 
contrary  strained  every  nerve  to  weaken  their  opponents  and 
confirm  their  own  title  to  possessions  that  they  for  the  most 
part  held  under  the  empire  and  which  it  was  consequently 
their  interest  to  tiupport ;  but  without  any  more  real  attach- 
ment than  their  antagonists  who  worked  so  hard  to  prevent 
any    German   prince  from  endangering    their   independenca 
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by  acquiiii^  power  in  Italy:  self-preserratioti  was  the  um 
of  both. 

For  these  reasons  the  Florentines  availed  themaelves  of  the 
tranquil  state  of  Tuscany  and  their  own  domestic  peace  to 
aseist  king  Robert  and  the  Lombard  Guelphs  of  Cremona 
fmd  Brescia  yrith  a  thousand  men-at-arms  of  the  Ouelphie 
leagse,  three  hundred  of  whom  were  Florentines ;  by  their 
aid  Cremona  was  recovered  irom  Cane  deila  Scala  and  the 
Guelphs  reinstated  there.  Upon  this  Maffeo  Visconti  deter- 
mined on  &]ding  them  enough  work  in  Tuscany  to  prevent 
their  meddling  in  more  northern  vrars  and  for  this  purpose 
selected  an  admirable  coadjutor  in  Castruccio  Castracani, 
who,  besideB  a  great  reputation,  had  during  four  years  of 
peace  managed  to  confirm  his  own  power  in 
Lucca,  amass  considerable  treasure,  and  form'  an 
army  of  experienced  soldiers  ready  and  able  for  any  enterprise. 
He  therefore  informed  Castruccio  that  Florence  in  concert 
with  tLe  pope  and  the  king  of  Naples  had  invited  Philip  of 
Valois  into  Lombardy  as  imperial  near  with  a  strong  body  of 
troops  to  act  against  the  Ohibelines,  but  more  especially  against 
himself  as  excommunicate  for  the  assistance  he  was  giving  to 
the  Genoese  exiles.  Matteo  also  took  care  to  impress  on 
Castruccio'a  mind  the  certainty  of  hia  ovm  ruin,  lord  only  of 
the  single  city  of  Lucca,  if  he,  Visconti,  the  master  of  Milan, 
of  Pavia  of  Piacenza,  Lodi,  Como,  Bergamo,  Novara,  Vercelle, 
Tortona  and  Alexandria ;  followed  also  by  the  most  powerful 
chieftains  of  Jjombardy,  were  once  compelled  to  yield  *. 

This  reasoning  was  scarcely  necessary  to  convince  Castruccio 
whose  clear  vision  and  sound  judgment  were  conspicuous  in 
eveiytbing,  especially  in  what  administered  to  personal  ambi- 
bition  and  the  general  policy  of  his  party.  Almost  all  Lom- 
bardy bad  fallen  under  the  sway  of  Ghibeline  tyrants  ;  the  once 

*  Gio.  Villui,  Lib.  ji.,  c^    cri. — E>   Amminto,  Lib.  v.,  p.  279.— LeoD. 
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free  cities  of  Romagna  were  equally  fettered ;  Rimini  bowed  to 
the  Malatesti;  Forli  to  the  Ordilaffi;  the  Manfred!  ruled 
Faenza,  and  Guide  di  Pollenta  the  father  of  Dante's  Frandsca, 
was  paramount  in  Ravenna.  Arezzo  was  directed  by  her  aspir- 
ing bishop  of  the  Tarlati  race,  and  Pisa  although  now  uncon- 
trolled was  still  thoroughly  Ghibeline :  the  general  character  of 
this  faction  was  therefore  essentially  aristocratic  and  monar- 
chical ;  that  of  the  Guelphs  absolutely  republican,  and  identified 
with  political  liberty  as  liberty  was  then  understood.  Florence, 
Siena,  Perugia  and  Bologna  were  closely  united  to  uphold  their 
free  Guelphic  institutions,  while  Prato,  Pistoia,  Volterra  and 
other  smaller  states,  which  though  nominally  independent  were 
really  controlled  by  Florence,  attached  themselves  to  the  same 
party.  Castruccio  Castracani  the  scion  of  a  Ghibeline  stock 
was  devoted  to  the  Ghibeline  cause :  for  four  years  succes- 
sively he  had  been  freely  elected  to  command  the  Lucchese 
with  almost  sovereign  power :  he  knew  men  and  how  to  govern 
them  ;  knew  what  enmities  to  despise  or  punish  and  what  friend- 
sliips  to  win  and  retain.  As  a  daring  soldier  and  skilful  general 
he  was  beloved  by  the  troops,  for  he  was  not  blind  to  merit  and 
knew  how  to  reward  it,  but  cared  little  about  the  morality  of 
his  followers  if  they  only  did  their  duty  and  quietly  submitted 
to  the  rigid  discipline  that  he  established  and  enforced.  No 
man  was  more  beloved  by  the  people  or  more  generally  popular 
with  every  class  of  citizen ;  they  admired  his  talents  and  were 
proud  of  his  fame.  In  1 320  he  felt  so  confident  of  his  position 
in  the  public  mind  that  he  ventured  to  expel  the  Avocati,  who 
with  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  great  Guelphic  fiEmiilies  now 
bid  adieu  to  their  country,  and  then  boldly  demanded  the  su- 
preme authority :  out  of  two  hundred  and  ten  senators  there  was 
but  one  voice  against  him,  and  the  people  unanimously  confirmed 
this  election.  He  was  therefore  a  legitimate  ruler.  His  econo- 
mical management  of  the  public  revenue  was  exemplary  and 
productive  ;  he  had  amassed  great  treasure,  and  his  system  of 
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military  honours  and  rennrds  heightened  and  improTed  the 
warlike  spirit  of  the  people  until  it  had  acquired  a  more  pro- 
fessional character.  All  the  neighbouring  predacious  chiefs  were 
allured  to  his  standard  by  the  hope  of  future  conquest,  and 
rough  and  unscrupulous  as  they  were  he  made  them  all  bend 
to  his  discipline- 
Thus  prepared  on  every  hand  to  hegin  that  career  of  ambition 
to  which  he  felt  himself  more  than  equal,  Matteo  Visconti's 
proposal  was  warmly  received,  and  PhiUp  of  Valois'  expedition 
with  tie  ready  assistance  of  the  Guelphic  league  were  together 
considered  an  infringement  of  the  general  peace,  or  at  least  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  Ghibelines  ♦. 
Uguccione  della  Faggiola  was  dead,  a  circumstance  that 
lightened  the  anxiety  of  both  Castruccio  and  the  Florentiuee, 
particularly  the  latter  whose  dread  of  this  veteran  chief,  blinding 
them  as  it  did  to  the  dangerous  ambition  of  his  successor,  had 
never  ceased  since  the  disaster  of  MontecatinL 

Such  was  the  state  of  aSaiis  in  April  1330,  when  Castruccio 
Castracani  with  some  Pisan  auxiliaries  suddenly  occupying 
Cappiano,  Monte  Falcone,  and  the  bridges  of  the  Gusciano,  broke 
into  the  Florentine  territory  carrying  death  and  devastation  as 
far  as  Cerreto  Ouidi,  Vinci,  and  Empoli ;  then  getting  posses- 
sion of  Santa  Maria-a-Monte  by  treachery,  returned  in  triumph 
to  Lucca.  Alterwards  invading  Lnnigiana  and  Gar&gnana  he 
dispossessed  Ispinetto  Malespina  of  several  places  necessary 
for  his  own  military  operations  and  then  marched  with  all  his 
force  to  aid  the  siege  of  Genoa.  This  city  still  maintained  a 
fierce  and  bloody  stru^le  with  its  own  exiles  and  the  Lombard 
GhibeUnes ;  war  raged  not  only  round  the  walls  but  throughout 
the  whole  "  Riviera"  or  coast  district;  it  extended  to  Sicily 
and  Naples  and  involved  even  more  distant  countries  in  its 

•  Tfgrinji,  ViU  di  Cmlniraio,—  miralo,  lib.  v.,  p.  ISO.  —  I*on. 
AMd  Muinucri,  Vita  di  C'»lr.— Glo.  Antino,  Lib.  r  ,  p.  87.— Sitmondi, 
Villani,  Ub.  ii,,  np.  ctL— Sfip.  Am-     vol.  it-.b.  1. 
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action,  so  that  the  siege  of  Troy  itself  as  Villani  asserts,  ms 
hardly  equal  to  it  for  heroic  deeds,  marvellous  exploits,  and 
hard-fought  hattles  hy  land  and  water,  without  any  cessation 
either  in  summer  or  winter. 

The  Florentines  determined  to  prevent  a  junction  that  would 
prohably  have  settled  the  fate  of  Genoa,  therefore  made  a 
powerful  diversion  in  the  Lucchese  states  which  compelled 
Castruccio  to  return  ere  he  had  joined  the  besiegers  :  avoiding 
an  action  they  retreated  to  the  frontier  at  Fucecchio  while  the 
enemy  halted  in  front  of  Cappiano,  both  armies  remaining 
nearly  inactive  until  the  advancing  season  drove  them  into 
winter  quarters. 

To  make  amends  for  this  inglorious  campaign  more  vigorous 
measures  were  pursued  and  an  alliance  concluded 

A.D.  1381. 

with  the  Marquis  Spinetto  Malespina,  who  althou^ 
a  Ghibeline  had  been  too  much  injured  by  Castruccio  on 
account  of  his  friendship  for  Uguccione  not  to  seize  the  first 
opportunity  of  revenge.  Florentine  troops  were  despatched  to 
his  aid,  yet  Castruccio  was  not  apprehensive  of  anything  in  that 
quarter,  but  prepared  with  the  help  of  a  powerful  body  of 
Lombard  Ghibelines  for  a  more  serious  struggle  on  the  side  of 
Florence  and  soon  marched  to  raise  the  siege  of  Monte  Vetto- 
lini  at  the  head  of  sixteen  hundred  men-at-arms.  The  Floren- 
tines, having  only  half  that  number,  immediately  retired  and 
allowed  him  to  devastate  their  territory  vnth  impunity  for  the 
last  twenty  days  of  June,  after  which  he  retired  to  chastise  the 
Malespini  in  Lunigiana. 

Discontent  ran  high  in  Florence  and  the  retiring  seignoiy 
were  much  censured  for  their  feeble  conduct;  the  Agubbio 
faction  was  still  powerful,  and  probably  the  inconvenience  of  a 
fluctuating  administration  was  beginning  to  be  felt,  as  the 
foreign  aflBiirs  with  a  more  complex  character  embraced  a  wider 
circle:  to  remedy  this  twelve  counsellors,  two  for  each  sesto 
under  the  denomination  of  '' Buonomini"  were  added  to  the 
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new  seignoiy  but  to  continue  six  moothB  in  office  instead  of 
two,  and  witliout  whose  sanction  uotliing  important  could  be 
undertaken.  To  check  also  the  increaaing  intimacy,  and  con- 
sequent {avouritism  between  citizens  and  foreign  officers  of  atate 
which  led  to  great  abuse,  it  wae  decreed  that  no  stranger  who 
brought  a  kinsman  in  his  suite  could  haye  a  place  in  the  com- 
monwealtb  and  that  until  ten  years  from  hia  resignation  of 
office  he  could  not  be  reelected.  Some  taxes  were  then  reduced, 
the  gold  and  silver  currencj  reformed  and  preparations  made 
for  a  fi-eah  campaign :  Azzo  of  Brescia  was  appointed  captain- 
general  ;  a  hundred  and  sixteen  knights  and  one  hundred  and 
eixty  mounted  cross-bowmen  were  enlisted  and  under  the  com- 
mand of  Jacopo  da  Fontana  soon  checked  Castruccio's  incursions 
so  as  to  protect  the  line  of  the  Gueciana :  but  Philip  of  Valois' 
expedition  had  in  the  meanwhile  failed,  and  in  Lombardy  the 
Tuscans  were  defeated  at  Bardo  in  the  Val-di-Taro,  their 
captain  the  Marquis  of  Cavalcabo  was  killed,  Cremona  recap- 
tured, and  Visconti  everywhere  victorious. 

The  lordship  of  King  Robert  over  Florence  had  now  entirely 
ceased  after  more  than  eight  years'  duration,  again  leaving  free 
thatconununityof  determined  republicans;  but  which,  determined 
as  they  were,  had  so  long  and  often  given  themselves  up  to  the  ab- 
solute control  of  a  powerfiil  monarch  without  any  protection  to 
freedom  beyond  the  simple  promise  of  their  chosen  master. 
Such  proceedings,  and  they  were  'not  unusual  in  Florence, 
would  argue  the  incompetency  of  any  pure  republic  to  steer  a 
steady  course  in  perilous  times  and  circumstances :  Rome  took 
refiige  in  a  dictator,  Sparta  hod  kings,  Carthage  fell  almost  as 
much  by  her  own  dissensions  as  the  Roman  arma,  and  if  Athens 
and  other  Grecian  states  held  out  for  a  season,  it  was  because 
all  simultaneously  revelled  in  that  tumultuous  licence  miscalled 
liberty,  a  mere  multiplication  of  grants,  or  the  liberty  of 
choosing  who  should  be  so ;  but  where  the  weak  had  no  pro- 
tection and  the  atrong  were  without  control ;  where  the  poor 
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man  had  no  Toice  in  the  commonwealth  beyond  the  unwhole- 
some shout  of  the  fonim  which  usually  condemned  honest  men 
at  the  bidding  of  scoundrels. 

Florence  partook  somewhat  of  this  character,  and  if  the 
Kings  of  Naples,  wiser  than  he  of  the  fable,  made  no  attempt 
upon  public  liberty,  it  was  because  of  her  golden  eggs ;  becanse 
they  already  governed  despotically ;  and  because  in  the  then 
fretful  state  of  Italy  the  loss  of  such  an  adherent  would  have 
outbalanced  all  the  advantages  of  a  forced  and  uneasy  sove- 
reignty :  the  spirit  too  of  these  republicans  was  then  soaring 
at  its  height,  and  their  so-called  freedom  had  become  a  national 
jewel ;  they  were  willing  to  give  themselves  away  under  the 
pressure  of  circumstances  but  were  not  then  to  be  easily  taken 
either  by  force  or  cunning*. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  this  year  was  the 
death  of  Dante.  **  In  the  month  of  July  13J21,"  says  Villani 
with  less  than  his  usual  brevity ;  "  died  the-  Poet  Dante  Alig- 
hieri  of  Florence,  in  the  city  of  Ravenna  in  Romagna  after 
his  return  from  an  embassy  to  Venice  for  the  Lords  of  Polenta 
with  whom  he  resided  ;  and  in  Ravenna  before  the  door  of  the 
principal  church  he  was  interred  with  high  honour,  in  the  habit 
of  a  poet  and  great  philosopher.  He  died  in  banishment  from 
the  community  of  Florence  at  the  age  of  about  fifty-six.  This 
Dante  was  an  honourable  and  ancient  citizen  of  Porta  San 
Piero  at  Florence  and  our  neighbour;  and  his  exile  from 
Florence  was  on  the  occasion  of  Charles  of  Valois  of  the  house 
of  France  coming  to  Florence  in  1801  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Wliite  party  as  has  already  in  its  place  been  mentioned.  The 
said  Dante  was  of  the  supreme  governors  of  our  city  and  of 
that  party  although  a  Guelph ;  and  therefore  without  any  other 
crime  was  with  the  said  White  party  expelled  and  banished  from 
Florence ;  and  he  went  to  the  University  of  Bologna  and  into 
many  psurts  of  the  world.    This  was  a  great  and  learned  person 

•  Gio.  VilUni,  Lib.  ix.,  cap.  cvi.,  &c.  — 8.  Amrairato,  Lib.  v«,  p.  283. 
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in  almost  eveiy  science  although  a  layman ;  he  was  a  consum- 
mate poet  and  philosopher  and  rhetorician ;  as  perfect  in  prose 
and  verse  as  he  was  in  public  speaking  a  most  noble  orator ; 
in  rhyming  excellent,  with  the  most  polished  and  beautiful 
style  that  ever  appeared  in  our  language  up  to  his  time  or 
since.  He  wrote  in  his  youth  the  book  of  *  The  Early  Life  of 
Love,*  and  afterwards  when  in  exile  made  twenty  moral  and 
amorous  canzonets  very  excellent,  and  amongst  other  things 
three  noble  epistles :  one  he  sent  to  the  Florentine  government 
complaining  of  his  undeserved  exile  ;  another  to  the  Emperor 
Henry  when  he  was  at  the  siege  of  Brescia,  reprehending 
him  for  his  delay  and  almost  prophesying;  the  third  to 
the  Italian  cardinals  during  the  vacancy  after  the  death  of 
Pope  Clement,  urging  them  to  agree  in  electing  an  Italian 
Pope ;  all  in  Latin  with  noble  precepts  and  excellent  sentences 
and  authorities,  which  were  much  commended  by  the  wise  and 
learned.  And  he  wrote  the  Commedia  where  in  polished  verse 
and  with  great  and  subtile  arguments,  moral,  natural,  astro 
logical,  philosophical  and  theological,  with  new  and  beautiful 
figures,  similes,  and  poetical  graces,  he  composed  and  treated  in  a 
hundred  chapters  or  cantos,  of  the  existence  of  hell,  purgatory, 
and  paradise ;  so  loftily  as  may  be  said  of  it,  that  whoever  is  of 
subtile  intellect  may  by  his  said  treatise  perceive  and  under 
stand.  He  was  well  pleased  in  this  poem  to  blame  and  cry 
out  in  the  manner  of  poets,  in  some  places  perhaps  more  than 
he  ought  to  have  done ;  but  it  may  be  that  his  exile  made  him 
do  so.  He  also  wrote  the  Monarchia  where  he  treats  of  the 
office  of  popes  and  emperors.  And  he  began  a  comment  on 
fourteen  of  the  above  named  moral  canzonets  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  which  in  consequence  of  his  death  is  found  imperfect 
except  on  three,  which  to  judge  from  what  is  seen  would  have 
proved  a  lofty  beautiful  subtile  and  most  important  work; 
because  it  is  equally  ornamented  with  noble  opinions  and  fine 
philosophical  and  astrological  reasoning.      Besides  these  he 
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composed  a  little  book  which  he  entitled  *  De  Vulgari  EloquenUa ' 
of  which  he  promised  to  make  four  books,  but  only  two  are  to 
be  found  perhaps  in  consequence  of  his  early  death ;  where  in 
powerful  and  elegant  Latin  and  good  reasoning  he  rcrjects  all 
the  vulgar  tongues  of  Italy.  This  Dante,  from  his  knowledge, 
was  somewhat  presumptuous,  harsh,  and  disdainful,  like  an  un- 
gracious philosopher;  he  scarcely  deigned  to  conyerse  with 
laymen;  but  for  his  other  virtues,  science,  and  worth  as  a 
citizen  it  seems  but  reasonable  to  give  him  perpetual  remem- 
brance in  this  our  chronicle ;  nevertheless  his  noble  works  left 
to  us  in  writing  bear  true  testimony  of  him  and  honourable 
fame  to  our  city*. 

The  Florentines  being  now  independent  of  foreig^n  control, 
instead  of  a  royal  vicar  elected  their  Podesta  and 

A.D.  1322. 

Captain  of  the  People  as  formerly  all  being  well 
pleased,  except  perhaps  the  nobles,  to  be  relieved  from  the 
enormous  pressure  of  expense  and  subjection  to  one  master, 
which  was  felt  by  every  rankf. 

The  defences  of  Florence  were  still  unfinished  although  so 
many  years  had  elapsed  since  the  outer  circuit  of  walls  had 
been  first  begun :  at  the  period  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  inva- 
sion the  ramparts  were  only  completed  from  the  river  to  the 
gate  of  '*  Ognissanti "  now  the  "  Porta  Prato,''  although  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  line  to  "  Porta  San  QtUh  "  was  hud : 
nevertheless  a  greater  part  of  both  circuits  of  the  ancient  ram- 
parts had  been  sold  to  the  citizens  and  destroyed,  the  space 
being  occupied  by  new  buildings.  Terror  of  the  emperor 
caused  those  already  founded  to  be  raised  about  fifteen  feet 
liigh  and  every  other  part  was  ditched  and  palisaded ;  the  first 
were  completed  in  Lando  d'Agubbio's  time  but  the  whole  pali- 
saded line  from  Porta  San  Gallo  to  that  of  Saint  Ambrogio, 
now  Santa  Croce,  was  still  unfinished  t- 

♦  Gio.Villani,  Lib.  ix.,  cap.  136.         f  M.  di  Coppo  Ste&ni,  Lib.  vi«»,  B.34. 
:|:  M.  di  Coppo  Stefuui,  Lib,  iv",  Rub.  279. — S.  Amminto,  Lib.  vi,  p.  385. 
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One  of  the  first  public  measures  in  1321  therefore  was  to 
complete  tlie  whole  circuit  and  atrengthen  it  by  flanking  towers 
fifty-fire  feet  high  at  regular  intervals  of  more  than  a  hundred 
and  eigh^  feet  apart :  a  work  that  was  doubtless  accelerated 
bj  their  apprehension  of  Castrucdo  which  had  now  taken  a 
more  alarming  character  from  some  recent  proceedings  at 
Piatoia. 

This  ever-Texed  city  harassed  by  external  war  and  inward 
troubles  finally  elected  the  Abate  da  Pacciana  de'  Tedici,  a  tool 
of  Ciistruccio,  as  their  ruler ;  he  was  a  weak  intriguing  man, 
who  calehing  at  a  popular  opinion  waa  suddenly  floated  into 
power  by  the  stormy  multitude  without  ballast  enough  to  steady 
him.  Castrucdo  made  good  use  of  him,  and  a  truce  was  sud- 
denly concluded  with  that  leader  agunst  all  the  influence  of 
Florence,  by  which  according  to  Villani,  (though  unnoticed  by 
the  anonymous  author  of  the  "  Istorie  Pistolese,")  an  annual 
tribute  of  three  thousand  florins  was  to  be  paid  by  Pistoia. 
The  dread  of  Castruccio  waa  rapidly  and  generally  spreading ; 
Siena  became  alarmed  at  the  movement  of  a  email  detachment 
he  had  sent  towards  Arezzo  and  demanded  aid  of  Florence ; 
and  Colle  after  repelling  an  attack  of  its  own  exiles,  drew 
closer  to  the  republic.  On  the  other  hand  Guido  de'  Tarlali 
Bishop  of  Arezzo  assisted  by  Lucca  and  Pisa  devastated  the 
lands  and  destroyed  the  towns  of  the  Ouidi  of  Battifolli  and 
other  friends  of  the  league.  Pisa  was  lull  of  tumult  revolution 
and  blood  until  Coscetto  da  Colle,  once  the  patriot  who  had 
expelled  Uguccione,  fell  in  his  turn  and  Nierl  or  Mieri  della 
Getardescha  gained  the  ascendant. 

These  accidents  along  with  the  Eall  of  Frederic  of  Monte- 
feltro,  about  this  period  put  to  death  by  the  people  of  Urbino, 
exhibited  the  unstable  condition  of  republican  lords,  based  on 
the  evanescent  passions  of  the  multitude,  and  did  not  fail  to 
awaken  the  fears  of  Castruccio  who  determined  to  take  pre- 
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cautions  against  similar  accidents  in  his  own  histoiy,'  therefore 
constructed  a  vast  fortress  called  "  L' Augusta,''  which  flanked 
with  twenty-nine  massive  towers  occupied  one-fifth  part  of  the 
whole  city  of  Lucca  serving  at  once  as  a  palace  a  prison  and  a 
citadel.  Already  possessed  of  the  castle  and  mountain  pass  of 
Serravalle  near  Pistoia  he  soon  stretched  his  spear  over  all 
the  highlands  while  his  Pisan  allies  hroke  £uth  with  Florence 
by  imposing  duties  on  her  commerce  and  treating  every  remon- 
strance with  contempt*. 

Thus  worried  on  every  side  yet  elated  by  the  recent  death 
of  old  Maffeo  Visconti  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Ghibeline 
leaders,  the  Florentines  sent  a  strong  detachment  of  tnxyps 
into  Lombardy  on  condition  that  in  the  following  summer  the 
Genoese  and  other  Guelphic  powers  were  to  attack  Lucca  on 
every  side  and  aimihilate  the  rising  power  of  Castruodo. 
Scarcely  had  an  army  been  assembled  for  this  purpose,  when 
intelligence  arrived  that  their  principal  condottiere, 
Jacopo  di  Fontanabuona,  had  passed  over  with  all  his 
following  to  the  enemy :  he  had  been  commissioned  to  make 
himself  master  of  Buggiano  and  other  places  by  treachery  but 
failed,  and  soon  after  joined  Castruccio  with  two  hundred  men- 
at-anus. 

This  officer  who  had  hitherto  served  well  and  fidthfully,  was 
disgusted  by  a  diminution  of  pay ;  by  the  separation  of  his 
corps  into  detachments  under  other  colours,  and  by  the  pros- 
pect of  being  himself  soon  made  subservient  to  another  leader, 
wherefore  he  was  the  first  to  lead  the  way  in  that  course  of 
treachery  that  subsequently  marked  the  character  of  Italian 
wars  while  the  safety  of  Italian  states  was  intrusted  to  the 
selfish  spirit  of  these  mercenaries.  They  were  in  fact  the  only 
regular  troops  of  the  time,  were  eternally  at  war  therefore 
always  embodied  disciplined  and  experienced  in  all  the  mihtaij 

*  G.  ViUani,  Lib.  ix.,  capt.  cxlvi.,  cliii.,  cUt.,  cUt^  ftc 
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skill  and  science  of  the  age,  while  the  old  unpaid  civic  bands 
had  already  huDg  up  their  arms  for  great  emergencies  and 
b^an  tfl  dwindle  into  a  mere  militia  witliout  self-confidence. 
This  defection  agitated  all  Florence,  not  eo  mnch  from  the 
pbysical  loss  as  the  moral  effect  and  a  consequent  distrust  in 
the  remainder  of  their  army ;  the  expedition  to  Lucca  was 
therefore  abandoned,  and  it  seems  probable  that  a  sudden  and 
apparently  uncalled-for  dismission  of  the  confederate  forces 
which  Villani  places  in  the  previous  August  might  have  occurred 
at  this  period  *. 

Gastruccio  with  this  reinforcement  and  the  possession  of  his 
enemy's  secrets  crossed  the  Gusciano  on  the  thirteenth  of  June, 
attacked  Fucecchio  and  other  places,  ravaged  the  surrounding 
counti;,  then  passed  the  Amo,  devastated  the  territory  of  San 
Miniate  and  Montepopoli  with  all  the  Vale  of  Elsa  and  marched 
quietly  back  to  Lnccaf.  On  the  firet  of  July  he  suddenly 
re^tpeared  in  front  of  Frato  only  ten  miles  from  the  capital 
with  six  hundred  men-at-arms  and  four  thousand  infantry ;  tlie 
dlizena  sent  in  terror  to  Florence  for  help,  but  paralysed  by 
Fontanabuona'a  treachery  she  was  nearly  destitute  of  regular 
troops.  The  citizens  however  had  not  quite  &i^tten  the  use 
of  arms  and  their  spirit  was  still  high  :  the  shops  were  imme- 
diately closed,  a  caudle  was  placed  at  the  Prato  gate,  and  every 
individual  liable  to  serve  summoned  to  the  ranks  ere  it  burned 
out,  under  the  penalty  of  losing  a  limb  ;  a  proclanution  being 
simultaneously  issued  to  announce  that  all  eiciles  who  instantly 
joined  the  army  would  he  pardoned  and  restored  to  their 
conntiy  *,.  By  these  prompt  measures  2,600  men-at-arms  and 
30,000  in&jitry  were  in  the  field  round  Prato  on  the  second  of 
Joly  only  one  day  a^r  Castruccio'a  appearance,  4.000  of  whom 
were  exiles  J  Castruccio's  rash  advance  with  so  small  a  force 
mi^t  have  ended  disastronsly  if  the  Florentines  had  been  well 

■  G.Vilbiii,Lib.ii.,c^cliiiL,ccTiil.    f  Oi<k  Tilluii,  Lib.  ix°,  op.  cdi 
— Lmo.  AiMino,  Lib.  V,  |^  BS,  89.    t  M*r.  di  Cappiy  Ste&ni,  litor.  Fb- 
—8.  Amminto,  Lib.  n*,  p.  391.  rcnliu,  lib.  ii.,  Rnb.  S60. 
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commanded  ;  but  he  retired  in  the  night  and  made  an  onino- 
lested  retreat  to  Serravalle,  the  discord  in  the  Florentine 
camp  an  offset  from  civil  dissension  having  saved  him*. 
The  nobles,  who  formed  the  cavalry  and  ever  took  the  lead 
in  war,  vexed  by  the  ordinances  of  justice,  which  probably 
had  been  somewhat  relaxed  by  the  Neapolitan  viceroys,  dis- 
dained even  to  conquer  imder  a  democratic  government :  the 
law  which  made  one  of  a  family  answerable  for  another  s  crimes 
was  what  especially  annoyed  them,  and  they  now  indulged  their 
ill-humour  in  ridiculing  the  fiery  courage  of  these  citizen-sol- 
diers who  were  so  clamorous  for  battle,  exposed  their  want  of 
knowledge  and  discipline,  and  predicted  confusion  and  defeat  the 
moment  they  took  the  field  against  a  regular  army.  But  the 
citizens'  spirit  was  good  and  neither  reason  nor  ridicule  could 
damp  their  pugnacity  or  persuade  them  they  were  not  invin- 
cible :  they  would  fight :  reference  was  made  to  Florence  and 
in  a  moment  the  whole  city  was  similarly  inflamed ;  shouts  of 
"  Battle  "  "  BatUe  "  "  Let  the  traitors  die  "  were  echoed  on 
every  side  and  vehement  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from 
the  danger ;  even  the  very  children  caught  the  general  cry  and 
believing  that  they  also  had  a  voice  in  the  commonwealth 
advanced  in  threatening  array  and  backed  by  an  angry  populace 
demolished  the  windows  of  the  public  palace.  Night  closed  in, 
the  tumult  redoubled,  the  Seignory  became  alarmed,  and  orders 
were  finally  dispatched  for  tlie  advance  of  the  armyf.  The 
Count  Beltram  or  Novello  of  Naples  who  commanded,  after 
two  days'  delay,  marched  to  Fucecchio  with  an  army  increased 
by  reinforcements  from  the  Guelphic  states,  but  disorganised 
by  contention  :  nothing  was  done ;  Gastruccio  was  at  Lucca ; 
yet  the  nobles  would  not  consent  to  cross  the  Gusciana,  but 
advised  the  exiles,  who  already  suspected  that  faith  would  not 
be  kept  with  them,  to  march  on  Florence  and  endeavour  to 
force  an  entrance.     This  failed,  and  then  government  was 

♦  Gio.  Vaiani,  Lib.  ix.,  cap.  ccxiv.  f  S,  Ammirato,  Lib.  vi®,  p.  295. 
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unreasonablj  called  upon  to  fulfit  its  pronuBe  but  refused,  An 
order  for  the  return  of  the  troops  was  dispatched  at  the  exiles' 
first  appearance  sud  the  nobles  exerted  all  their  power  to  moke 
the  Seignor;  receive  the  latter ;  but  fearing  a  coalition  between 
these  malcontents  the  priors  remaiDed  firmi*. 

Deputies  from  the  exiles  were  subsequently  admitted,  and 
being  unable  to  succeed  they  in  coi^junction  with  the  nobles  at- 
tempted to  surprise  Florence  on  the  night  of  the  tenth  of  August 
by  fbieing  the  Fiesole  gat« ;  but  the  people  were  already  on  the 
alert,  though  alarmed  by  their  uncertainty  about  the  mischief 
fermenting  within  the  walls.  The  plot  failed  ;  but  so  many  of 
the  nobles  were  impbcated  that  it  was  diought  most  prudent 
to  hush  fiTeiythii^  up  after  Amerigo  Donati,  Tcggia  Fresco- 
baldi,  and  Sotteringo  Oherardini  were  fined  and  banished  for  a 
time  by  a  kind  of  ostracism  now  for  the  first  time  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  accusii^  and  condemnii^  the  aristocracy  with- 
out fear  of  personal  vengeance:  so  potent  were  the  Floren- 
tine nobles  still !  even  when  excluded  from  pubUc  authority,  in 
despte  of  the  ordinances  of  justice  and  with  the  power  of  secret 
accusation!  The  delinquents  in  this  case  were  well  known, 
but  none  dared  even  to  name,  much  less  accuse  them  !  Yet 
the  Florentines  behoved  themselves  free  because  they  could 
tumultuousiy  assemble  in  the  market-place,  storm  the  palate 
of  government,  force  the  seignory  to  succumb  to  popular  fury, 
and  destroy  the  property  while  they  banished  the  peisons  of 
obnoxious  citizens ! 

The  method  now  adopted  and  frequently  practised,  was  for 
all  members  of  the  public  eiiunedt  to  write  in  sealed  billots  the 
names  of  those  that  each  individual  deemed  most  guilty  and 
these  were  afterwards  opened  by  the  captain  of  the  people. 
Thus  were  the  above  nobles  secretly  and  safely  accused ;  but 
it  still  required  all  the  persuasion  of  the  Podesta  to  lead  tliem 
quietly  before  the  courts  and  with  the  promise  of  their  life 

*  Gw.  Tilluii,  IJb.  ii.,  cap.  ccxiv.— S.  Amminlo,  Lib,  vi*,  p.  294. 
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indace  them  to  confess  eTen  a  knowledge  of  this  design  while 
thej  denied  any  direct  participation  in  it*. 

Thus  ended  this  singular  campaign  in  which  the  army 
scarcely  saw  an  enemy  but  which  brought  back  danger  and 
revolution  to  the  state  :  the  Florentines  however  now  for  the 
iirst  time  discovered  that  the  urban  companies  were  not  suffi- 
ciently officered  by  one  gonfEdonier,  wherefore  three  subalterns 
under  the  name  of  **  Pennonieri  "  were  added  to  each  so  that 
the  whole  force  became  infinitely  more  flexible  and  divisible, 
and  better  adapted  to  real  service. 

The  Citta  di  Castello  a  place  of  great  importance  to  the 
Guelphs  was  at  this  time  ruled  by  Branca  Guelfucd,  but  tired 
of  his  tyranny  the  people  demanded  aid  from  Tarlatino  Tarlsti 
the  Bishop  of  Arezzo's  brother  who  accordingly  expelled  him ; 
but  suddenly  turning  on  his  Guelphic  supplicants  drove  four 
hundred  of  them  in  confusion  from  the  town  and  reduced  it  to 
a  pure  Ghibeline  dependency.  Such  a  catastrophe  coupled 
with  the  Ghibelines*  increasing  power  filled  the  Guelphic 
league  with  so  much  alarm  that  its  ambassadors  immediately 
assembled  at  Florence  to  consider  their  means  of  defence  f. 
The  situation  of  that  republic  was  at  this  moment  extremely 
perplexing ;  a  powerful  and  discontented  nobility  within,  an 
able  and  determined  enemy  without ;  a  bitter  fEU^tion  of  ill-used 
exiles  watching  every  opening  for  revenge  and  secretly  corre- 
sponding with  numerous  adherents  in  the  city ;  an  imdisciplined 
but  self-confident  and  presumptuous  mihtia;  suspected  and 
doubtful  retainers ;  allies  either  by  force  or  stratagem  rapidly 
falling  off;  and  finally,  a  periodical  excitement  at  every  official 
change  which  kept  the  people  in  a  state  of  continual  agitation. 

Up  to  this  period  each  administration  had  been  elected  by 
its  predecessor  which  being  composed  of  the  priors  just  leaving 

*  Gio.  ViUani,  Lib.  ix.,  cap.  ccxix. —    tino.  Lib.  v.,  p.  9L 

Scip.  Ammirato,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  295,  &c.     f  Gio.  VilUni,  Lib.  ix.^  cap.  ocxzvi. — 

— MacchiaTelli,  Lib.  ii°. — Leon.  Are-    S.  Ammirato^  Lib.  vi*}  p*  298. 
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office,  the  twelve  Btumomini^  the  sixteen  gonfaloniers  of  com- 
panies, and  a  certain  number  of  citizens  chosen  for  the  occasion, 
represented  in  a  certain  manner  the  whole  nation,  and  as  a 
high  moral  responsibility  rested  with  these  in  choosing  their 
successors  some  pains  were  taken  to  select  men  of  known  cha- 
racter and  ability ;  but  the  frequent  recurrence  of  these  elec- 
tions agitated  the  commimity,  and  being  combined  at  this  par- 
ticular moment  with  the  stormy  aspect  of  public  affairs  gene- 
rated a  strong  desire  for  improvement.  The  seignory  of  July 
and  August  1323  having  gained  credit  by  detecting  the  late 
plot  now  ventured  to  propose  an  alteration  in  the  form  of 
government  and  received  full  powers  from  the  various  councils 
to  effect  it :  their  object  was  to  avoid  these  frequent  elections 
by  at  once  choosing  a  sufficient  number  of  priors  to  supply  the 
successive  administrations  for  forty-two  months.  Twenty-one 
sets  of  priors  were  thus  elected  with  the  accustomed  forms,  all 
their  names  being  inclosed  in  a  **  Borsa''  or  purse,  and  tlie 
required  number  quietly  drawn  by  lot  every  two  montlis  but 
with  a  prohibition  to  serve  again  in  tlie  same  office  for  the 
space  of  twenty-four.  Hence  the  only  security  for  efficient 
magistrates  was  in  the  original  election.  This  was  called  the 
*•  Imhorsazione"  and  subsequently  "  SguiUino  "  or  scrutiny  ; 
the  rest  was  chance ;  but  as  people  are  more  heedless  of  future 
and  distant  events  than  of  those  which  bring  immediate  conse- 
quences, much  less  circumspection  was  now  used  about  real  cha- 
racter, and  those  who  sought  public  honours  were  more  careless 
of  deserving  them  than  when  exposed  directly  and  frequently 
to  the  public  eye.  This  scrutiny  became  in  time  a  focus  of 
political  intrigue  yet  was  popular  at  tlie  moment,  not  only  in 
Florence  but  throughout  Italy  where  it  was  eagerly  adopted,  so 
generally  felt  was  tlie  inconvenience,  or  a  desire  for  tranquillity, 
besides  awakening  the  ambition  of  a  larger  number  of  citizens. 
Disturbances  are  the  thorns  of  freedom  and  tliey  were  certainly 
blunted  by  this  change,  but  the  flower  was  not  unscathed ; 
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much  of  that  lively  mterest  and  jealousy  of  power  that  pre- 
viously attended  elections  declined  along  with  them  and  a  pre- 
sent convenience  blinded  manv  to  the  hidden  defects  of  this 

IT 

system*. 

It  even  appeared,  says  Sismondi,  more  democratic  than  the 
former ;  established  a  greater  equality  amongst  the  candidates 
and  called  a  superior  number  of  citizens  to  public  honours. 
This  last  advantage  was  undoubtedly  what  seduced  the  people : 
it  soothed  the  secret  jealousy  of  middling  men  who  saw  with 
vexation  a  limited  number  of  distinguished  persons  always  ap- 
pointed by  the  public  voice.  The  Barse  of  the  three  supreme 
magistracies  alone,  must  for  forty-two  months  have  contained  the 
names  of  six  or  seven  hundred  candidates ;  and  all  the  others 
haA-ing  been,  very  soon  after,  submitted  to  the  same  procedure, 
there  was  at  lost  one  hmidred  and  thirty-six  magistracies  or  dif- 
ferent offices  which  were  provided  for  by  lot.  Thus  but  little 
choice  remained :  aud  every  citizen  had  the  certainty  of  obtain- 
ing  some  place.  The  electors  often  admitted  incapable  men 
who  would  never  have  been  chosen  if  they  had  been  at  onoe 
obliged  to  commence  their  official  duties  f . 

In  the  midst  of  these  reforms  Castruccio,  whose  system  was 
prompt  decision,  sudden  execution,  and  the  gain  of  everything 
in  every  way,  whether  by  treachery,  stratagem,  or  open  war. 
recommenced  his  successful  incursions  but  was  generally  too 
weak  to  oppose  the  united  strength  of  Florence  :  the  moral 
effect  of  his  character  was  however  very  imposing  in  both  states 
and  nothing  was  too  daring  eitlier  for  his  arms  or  conscience. 
His  Ghibeline  allies  the  Pisans  were  deeply  engaged  in  war 
with  the  king  of  Aragon  for  the  defence  of  Sardinia,  which 
offered  him  a  favourable  occasion  as  he  thought  of  becoming 
their  master :  the  conspiracy  was  however  discovered ;  the 
conspirator  Betto  or  Benedetto  Malepra  de*  Lanfranchi  with 

•  Gio.  Villani,  Lib.  ix.,  caps,  ccxxix.,    p.  298. — MacchiaveHi,  Lib.  ii*. — Mar. 
ccxzxTiii.,  and  ccxlv. — licon.  Aretino,    di  Coppo  Stefkni,  Lib.  yl.  Rub.  96S. 
Lib.  v.,  p.  92. — S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  vi.,    f  Sismondi,  Ital.  Repub.,  toL  iv.)p*  l^* 
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many  otiiers  lost  his  head;  all  friendBhip  or  Blliasce  vith 
Lucca  -me  renounced  by  Pisa,  and  ten  thousand  golden  florins 
offered  for  the  head  of  Castruccio  *.  About  two  months  aft«r- 
nards  he  suddenly  left  his  capital  at  the  head  of  a  small  detach- 
ment on  the  nineteenth  of  December  and  by  the  treacheiy  of 
an  inhabitaut  of  Fucecchio  was  admitted  at  night  into  the  towa 
durii^  a  deluge  of  rain,  which  at  first  concealed  his  aggression : 
the  subsequent  struggle  was  fierce  and  bloody ;  a  great  part  of 
the  place  was  taken  but  alarm  fires  on  the  toners  brought 
strong  reinforcements  from  the  neighbouring  garrisons:  Cas- 
truccio held  on  with  desperate  resolution  (gainst  an  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  soldiers  and  citizens  until  wounded  fatigued  and 
hopeless  of  success  he  suUenly  retired  with  the  loss  of  banners 
and  horses,  but  still  unmolested :  for  the  glory  of  repulsing  him 
was  deemed  sufficient,  and  the  habitual  dread  of  his  prowess 
left  no  appetite  fora  second  encounterf. 

Nothing  of  importance  occurred  between  Castruccio  and  the 
Florentines  in  the  following  year,  for  the  former  was 
busy  with  his  intrigues  against  Pisa  and  Pistoia  and 
the  latter  employed  reducing  some  petty  chieftains  in  the  Mu- 
gello  but  still  more  seriously  on  the  side  of  Arezzo  where  the 
bishop  was  rapidly  gaining  ground  against  the  Guelpha.  Fine 
hundred  men-at-arms  were  engaged  in  France  and  other  prepa- 
rations making  for  the  day  of  battle  which  the  Florentines 
foresaw  must  come  before  Castruccio  could  be  arrested  in  the 
rapid  course  of  bis  ambition :  a  new  confederacy  was  therefore 
formed  in  March  between  Florence,  Bologna,  Siena,  Perugia, 
Orvieto  and  Agubbio ;  with  other  communities  and  Guelphic 
lords,  for  the  recovery  of  Citta  di  Castello  which  was  to  be 
effected  by  a  combined  army  of  three  thousand  men-at-arms 
levied  for  three  years,  a  great  part  of  which  was  maintained  by 
the  Florentines. 

•  Gio.  Vill»ni,  Lib.  ut.,  ap,  ccin,—     C«*tmHao, — Uomini    Illuitri   Pinni, 

Rondou,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  72B.—8mrdo,     toI.  ii%  pp.  231— 2S3. 

rap.  bn.,  IxtL,  who  i>  lileDt  tboaC    t  Oio.  ViUaai,  Ijb.  ii.,  rap.  o»ii^. 
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In  Lombardy  an  unsuccessful  war  was  carried  on  against  the 
Visconti  by  the  papal  Guelphs  who  were  several  times  de- 
feated, and  their  commander  Raimond  of  Cardona  with  Simo- 
nino  della  Torre  a  cliief  of  sense  and  valour,  were  finally  taken 
by  Galeazzo  and  Marco  Visconti ;  but  Simonino  was  alterwards 
drowned  in  the  Adda  to  the  great  regret  of  his  party  *.  To 
balance  this,  Spoleto  surrendered  after  two  years'  siege  to  the 
Perugiaus  and  Florentines,  the  Pisan  fleet  was  defeated  by 
Prince  Alphonso  of  Aragon  and  the  authority  of  that  republic 
soon  after  ceased  altogether  in  Sardinia. 

The  two  last  events  gave  little  pleasure  to  the  Florentines 
who  saw  nothing  in  the  weakness  of  Pisa  but  augmented 
strength  for  Castruccio  and  increasing  danger  to  themselves ; 
neither  was  their  dissatisfaction  lessened  by  the  conduct  of 
Count  Novello,  who  at  the  moment  when  the  friendship  of 
Pistoia  was  of  the  last  importance  to  Florence  suddenly  seized 
on  its  dependent  town  of  Carmignano  in  consequence  of  an  in- 
sult offered  by  the  former  to  his  royal  master,  and  would  have 
reduced  the  citadel  of  Pistoia  also  if  the  seignory,  unconsdoos 
of  the  intrigues  then  in  activity  between  Castruccio  and  the 
Tedici  had  not  commanded  him  to  quit  the  place :  his  engage- 
ment soon  after  expired  and  he  returned  with  no  great  credit 
to  Naples  f. 

Meanwhile  a  suspicion  began  to  prevail  in  Florence  that  the 
original  formation  of  the  '*  Borse  "  had  not  been  honestly  con- 
ducted and  public  jealousy  was  awakened,  more  especially 
against  the  family  of  Bordoni  who  together  with  their  friends 
and  consoits  were  known  by  the  general  name  of  "  SerragUni'' 
and  were  said  to  have  acquired  an  undue  influence  in  the  go- 
vernment. This  produced  a  reopening  and  re-formation  of  the 
Borse  from  which  many  names  were  cast  forth  and  a  number 
added  sufficient  for  six  changes  of  priors  which  as  yet  was  the 

*  Gio.  Villa&i,  Lib.  ix.,  cap.  ccxxxix.,  ccxliv. — Sdp.  AmmiimtOy  Lib.  vi,  p.  300. 
t  Gio.  Vilkni,  Lib.  iz.,cftp.  cczlvii. 
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onlf  Dit^strac;  drawn  by  lot :  but  this  reform  was  almost  im- 
mediately after  deemed  insufficient  and  notwithatanding  the 
recent  tricks  even  at  the  very  commencement  of  tlie  system, 
not  only  the  seignory  of  six  priors  and  the  gonfolonier,  the 
colleges  of  Good  Men  and  gonfaloniers  of  companies,  but  also 
the  consuls  of  trades  and  commanders  of  hired  troops  were 
made  subject  to  the  new  law  of  election  *.  This  calmed  the 
fears  of  the  citizens,  and  they  were  still  further  quieted  by  the 
appearance  of  five  hundred  French  cavalry,  all  nobles,  with 
no  less  than  sixty  belted  knights  amongst  them  who  came  by 
agreement  to  serve  under  the  banners  of  Florence. 

The  arrival  of  this  band  of  gentlemen,  who  with  their  squires 
alone  could  not  have  mustered  less  than  fifteen  hundred  horse, 
was  what  principally  encouraged  the  Florentines  to  recommence 
hostihties  more  vigorously  in  the  following  year :  Castniccio 
meanwhile  had  moved  towards  the  Pistoian  mountains  and  re- 
pairing the  castle  of  Brandelli  whence  there  was  a  view  of  both 
Pistoia  and  Florence,  called  it  Belloeguardo  and  gazed  with  a 
lotting  eje  on  either  city ;  one  was  only  his  own  in  perspective, 
the  other  vras  almost  in  his  grasp ;  and  Filippo  Tedici  who  had 
driven  his  uncle  from  the  government  of  Pistoia,  and  was  in 
treaty  bolh  vrith  Castruccio  and  Florence,  pretending  the 
greatest  alarm  demanded  assistance  of  the  latter  with  whose  aid 
he  hoped  to  better  his  bargain  :  a  body  of  troops  was  directly  sent 
under  command  of  the  Podesta,  but  discovering  his  object,  this 
officer  returned  in  disgust ;  upon  which  he  made  hia  terms  with 
Castruccio  and  Pistoia  was  suffered  for  a  while  to  exist  as  an  inde- 
pendent statef.  Florence  had  attempted  to  gain  it  by  treachery 
bat  failed,  and  Castruccio  tired  of  Filippo's  intrigues  offered  him 
ten  thousand  florins  and  his  daughter  Dialta  in  marri^e  for 
immediate  possession  of  the  city.  This  secured  Filippo  who 
before  daylight  on  the  fifth  of  May  13S3  opened  a  gate  to  the 

•  Gio.  Villuii,  Lib.  «.,  ap.  ccliii.  icliii.— Scrp.  Ammirato,  Lib.  li., 
—  Leon.  Arallno,  Ub.  v,  p.  93.  p.  S02.— M.  A.  Etalvi.  Hi»l.  di  Piv 

t  Oio.  VilUni,  Lib.  ii.,  op.  ulii.,    Mi*,  Pute  ii,  lib.  >i°,  p.  354  tu  361. 
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Lucchese  general ;  bol  tlie  latter  ilislrustiiig  hia  ally  would  uot 

enter  until  he  bud  actually  unhinged  it.  and  tlien  took 

possession  of  the  place  in  the  manner  of  the  lime  ly 

scouring  the  streets  at  the  head  of  his  cavaliy  and  traiupling 

upon  all  that  came  iu  hia  v 

The  fall   of  Pistoia  v  ent  of  great  importance: 

equally  disuuit  from  Floi  Lucca  and  on  the  coafints 

uf  both,  it  formed  a  rally  for  the  armies  of  either  and 

its  fiiendship  or  enmity  lemble  iuUuence  on  evctr 

operation  of  the  war  ;  h  agemeas  of  Floreuce  at  tdl 

tinies  to  preserve  her  a  ero,  and  hence  the  geuend 

constemalion  when  int^  its  capture  arrived  at  tb> 

She  might  have  bought  it  for  the  eame  price  or  eTen  less 
than  Castruccio,  because  Filippo  felt  himself  too  insecure  not 
to  make  both  friends  and  money  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  country ; 
hut  failing,  either  from  want  of  skill  or  perhaps  dishonesty  in 
her  agents,  she  repeated  her  attempts  to  surprise  the  place 
thus  forcing  him  into  the  arms  of  Castruccio,  and  he  poisoneJ 
his  own  wife  to  complete  the  muonf.  Rumom^  of  this  eveut 
reached  Florence  while  the  magistrates  were  engaged  in  public 
festivities  on  the  occasion  of  two  foreign  officers  of  state  being 
dubbed  knights  by  the  republic,  and  the  banquet  was  going  on 
in  the  chmxih  of  San  Piero  Scheraggio  when  the  news  was  con- 
tinued :  in  a  moment  the  whole  assembly  fell  into  confusion,  the 
tables  were  overturned,  and  every  man  was  immediately  armed 
and  ill  liis  saddle  ;  believing  that  a  part  of  the  town  might  stil! 
hold  out,  a  rapid  march  was  made  as  far  as  Prato  where  hearing 
the  whole  truth  they  returned  dejected  and  mortified  to  Flo- 
rence. The  following  day  brought  some  consolation  in  the 
arrival  of  Ramondo  da  Cardona  who  had  been  sent  in  the  pre- 
ceding November  from  Jlilan  on  a  mission  to  Rome  :  lie  had 

■  Iitnric  PiBlolcai,  p.  1C4,  &c Gio.     — Sismondi,  lol.  ii.,  p.  21.— Lwn. 

Villaiii,  Lib.  ii.,    rap.  ccxtiv.— Soip.     Amino,  Lib.  V,  p.  93. 
Ammirato,  Lib.  vi.,  pp.  302  and  301j.     t  lilorie  Pi>lol«i. 
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promised  to  return  but  itbs  absolved  by  the  pope  and  sent  in- 
stantly to  Florence  as  commander-in-chief  of  tbe  repnblican 
forces.  Hja  presence  gave  nev  spirit  to  the  people  which  n'as 
increased  by  the  capture  of  Artimino  on  the  twenty-second  of 
Hay  :  one  of  the  finest  armies  ever  assembled  by  the  republic 
soon  took  the  field  at  the  enormous  expense  of  three  thousand 
florins  a  day :  the  city  belts  tolled  as  a  declaration  of  war ;  the 
public  standard  waved  over  San  Fiero  a  Monticclli ;  the  Soldati 
or  mercenary  troops  first  moved  tA  Prato,  and  the  "  CavallaU" 
with  all  the  mass  of  civic  infantry  joined  them  on  the  following 
morning.  One  of  the  city  bells  ^lich  had  been  captured  at 
Montale  broke  while  in  the  act  of  sounding;  three  weeks 
before  there  had  been  a  violent  earthquake  in  Florence,  and  the 
following  evening  a  btoad  stream  of  fiery  vapour  flared  over  the 
city :  all  these  circumstances  were  dwelt  upon  with  anxious  and 
gloomy  foreboding  by  numbers  of  citizens  over  whose  mind  the 
talents  and  success  of  Castruccio  had  gained  a  superstitious 
ascendancy.  The  cavalry  consisted  of  five  hundred  gentlemen 
of  the  highest  rank  in  Florence  under  tbe  name  of  Cavallale 
or  men-at-arms  on  horseback,  all  magnificently  equipped  and  a 
hundred  of  them  mounted  on  "  DeHrieri  "  the  largest  and 
finest  war-horees  of  the  time  and  which  few  could  aflbrd  to  pur- 
chase :  none  cost  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  golden  florins 
or  near  two  hundred  pounds  of  our  present  money,  yet  there 
were  three  hundred  of  these,  natives  and  strangers,  in  the  Flo- 
rentine army.  Besides  the  Cavollate  there  were  fifteen  liundred 
foreign  cavalry  in  the  pay  of  Florence  of  whom  eight  hundred 
were  French  and  German  gentlemen  of  tbe  highest  rank  and 
distinction :  the  general- in-cbief,  Baimond  of  Cardona  a 
Spanish  Condottiere,  and  his  Ueutenant,  Domco  of  Bur- 
gundy, were  fallowed  by  a  troop  of  two  hundred  and  thirty 
Cat^an  and  Burgundian  cavalry  and  lastly  there  were  four 
hundred  and  fifty  Gascons,  French,  Flemings,  Italians  and 
men  of  Provence  picked  with  great  care  from  the  veteran  com- 
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panies  of  Masnadieri,  and  all  experienced  soldiers.  Fifteen 
thousand  well-appointed  infantry  between  citizens  and  rand 
troops,  completed  the  personal  force  of  this  fine  army,  and  eight 
himdred  canvas  pavilions  and  other  great  tents,  with  six  thousand 
"  Ronzini "  and  baggage  horses  attended  its  movements  *. 

Except  two  hundred  Senese  cavalry  no  allies  had  yet  joined, 
but  hostilities  commenced  on  the  seventeenth  of  June  by  de- 
vastating the  Pistoian  territory  up  to  the  gates  of  the  capital, 
capturing  many  small  places,  insulting  Castruccio  who  was  in 
that  city  by  running  for  the  Palio  under  its  walls,  and  sendiog 
him  repeated  challenges  to  battle.  Castruccio  drily  answered 
that  '*  It  was  not  the  right  tme^^  and  the  Florentines  marched 
directly  to  besiege  Tizzano  a  strong  town  about  seven  miles 
from  Pistoia  on  the  road  to  Florence :  there  every  preparation 
was  apparently  made  for  a  regular  siege  while  Cardona  on  the 
ninth  of  July  sent  his  lieutenant  Borneo  with  five  hundred 
picked  men  towards  Fucecchio;  and  to  engage  Castruccio  s 
attention  a  strong  detachment  was  at  the  same  time  directed  to 
alarm  Pistoia  and  the  surrounding  country.  Borneo  was  joined 
at  Fucecchio  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  Lucchese  exiles  and  a 
numerous  infantry,  besides  some  reenforcements  from  the  gar- 
risons in  Val  d'  Amo.  Carrying  with  him  a  pontoon  bridge, 
apparently  the  first  noticed  by  the  early  historians  of  Uiese 
campaigns,  he  threw  it  silently  over  the  Gusciano  at  Rosaittclo 
during  the  night  and  the  whole  division  crossed  that  river  with- 
out being  perceived  by  the  garrisons  at  the  bridge  of  Cappiano 
or  Monte  Falcone  scarcely  a  mile  above  and  below  the  point 
of  passage  f. 

On  hearing  this  Raimond  suddenly  quitted  Tizzana  passed 
the  lofty  range  of  Monte  Albano  and  by  nightfall  had  joined 
his  detachment  and  invested  the  fortified  bridge  and  fortress  of 
Cappiano.     This  was  an  unexpected  stroke  for  the  Lucchese 

♦  The  ** MairimeUa'"'  also  seems  to    to  ancient  custom. — Ammimto,  Lib. 
kftve  accompanied  this  annj  according    ▼!.,  p.  307.      f  Istorie  PittolnL 
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general  who  believed  hiraaelf  safe  in  that  quarter,  and  would 
appear  to  have  doubt«d  the  poseibilityofso  sudden  a  passage  of 
the  Gusciaua  by  an;  soldiera ;  so  that  this  operadoa  increased 
the  fame  of  Cardona,  the  confidence  of  the  league,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Florentines.  His  frontier  line  bemg  thus  broken 
Castruccio  immediately  quitted  Pistoia  and  entering  the  Val  di 
Nievole  threw  his  army  in  position  amongst  the  hills  above 
Vivinaia  which  he  endeavoured  to  strengthen  yihUe  he  pressed 
for  the  cooperation  of  all  his  friends:  Pisa  disregarded  this 
summons  in  consequence  of  his  recent  treachery ;  but  from 
Lucca,  Arezzo,  La  Marca,  Bomagna,  and  the  Maremma,  he 
assembled  thirteen  hundred  men-at  arms  and  a  numerous  inian- 
try,  with  which  he  reenforced  all  his  positions  from  Vivinaia  to 
Porcari.  strengthening  the  latter  with  additional  works  and 
troops  to  secure  his  communications  with  Lucca ;  and  finally 
cut  a  trench  from  the  hills  to  the  marsh  of  Bientina  which 
was  guarded  with  the  utmost  solicitude. 

The  bridge  of  Cappiano  was  taken  by  Cardona  on  the  thir- 
t«enth  of  July,  the  town  itself  next  fell ;  two  days  after  Monte- 
falcone  was  suDomoned  and  reduced  in  eight  days,  and  thus  the 
whole  line  of  the  Gusciana  was  cleared  of  the  enemy.  This 
rapid  success  brought  numeroos  reenforcements  from  Siena, 
Peru^,  Bologna,  Ogobbio,  Grosscto,  Montepulciano,  Chiusi, 
Colle,  San  Oimignano,  Volterra,  San  Miniato.  Faenza,  Imola, 
Count  Dattifolle  and  the  exiles  from  Lucca  and  Pistoia;  all 
eager  ta  assist  in  orerwhelming  this  formidable  chieftain;  so 
that  the  army  had  already  swelled  to  three  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fifty-four  men-at-arms  and  a  proportionate  niunber 
of  infantry-  With  this  immense  force  Cardona  advanced, 
and  on  the  third  of  August  invested  the  strong  fortress  of 
Altopascio  which  crowns  a  hill  rising  from  the  marshes  north 
of  the  Bientina  lake :  the  place  althou^  impregnable  l«  an 
assault  was  so  damaged  by  the  battering  engines  and  so 
poisoned  by  heat,  sickness,  and  the  horrid  stench  of  filthy 
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matter  vhich  it  was  then  usual  to  cast  into  besieged  towns, 
that  on  hearing  of  the  discomfiture  of  a  Lucchese  detachment 
sent  from  Pistoia  to  make  a  diversion  towards  Florence  it 
immediately  surrendered.  The  capture  of  this  place  was 
succeeded  by  doubts,  discussion  and  delay;  the  troops  had 
become  sickly  from  heats  and  malaria,  and  the  army  propor- 
tionably  reduced  :  discontent  and  intrigues  were  plentiful,  and 
Castruccio  quick  in  tlie  use  of  corruption,  seized  the  favourable 
moment  to  bribe  t^vo  Frenchmen  of  high  rank,  but  was  detected 
and  baffled.  Cardona  himself,  although  proof  against  Castruc- 
cio's  temptations,  was  false  and  ambitious;  he  had  seen  Florence 
in  periods  of  distress  repeatedly  surrender  her  liberties,  and  deter- 
mined by  getting  her  into  difficulties  to  try  if  he  also  could  not 
become  her  master ;  the  fall  of  Altopascio  elated  him,  his 
pockets  were  filled  and  his  camp  emptied  by  the  bribes  of 
rich  citizens  who  tired  of  a  long  campaign  and  alarmed  at 
increasing  sickness,  cheerfully  exchanged  their  money  for  leave 
of  absence  and  the  pleasures  of  the  capital.  The  chivalry  being 
generally  composed  of  tliese,  >vas  reduced  along  ^ith  the  rest 
of  the  army  to  almost  half  its  original  number,  and  Cardona 
\\ished  this  ;  for  his  thoughts  ran  high,  and  hence  his  delays, 
discussions,  and  repeated  demands  to  be  invested  witli  the  same 
power  in  the  city  tliat  he  already  exercised  in  the  army ;  in 
order  as  he  said,  to  insure  the  necessary  obedience.  But  finding 
that  the  govenimcnt  would  not  listen  to  his  request  he  lay  idle 
amongst  the  Biantina  marshes  while  Castruccio,  with  the  eyes 
and  activity  of  a  Ivtix,  strained  every  nerve  to  catch  him  in  his 
toils,  and  succeeded;  so  that  he  who  at  Ihrst  neglected  the 
means  of  victory  through  ba^l  faitli,  was  at  last  through  incapa- 
city unable  to  save  himself  from  destruction*.  Dissension 
arose  both  in  the  camp  and  city  about  the  propriety  of  with- 
drawing the  army  to  a  more  healthy  quarter  or  boldly  pushing 
on  to  Lucca :  the  most  cautious  advised  the  former  course 

♦  Macchiavclli,  Lib.  ii". 
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from  a.  suspicion  of  the  general's  views  and  the  state  of  the 
truops ;  but  their  opponeuts  prevailed  both  in  camp  and 
council,  some  of  them  even  fiivouring  Cardona's  wildest  specu- 
Ifttions.  It  van  therefore  resolved  to  advance  towards  Lucca, 
but  instead  of  cutting  througli  the  enemy's  pODition  while  he 
was  weak,  hj  a  direct  movement,  as  might  have  been  effected  ; 
a  bad  unhealthy  post  was  occupied  on  the  edge  of  the  Sesto 
marsh  which  decimated  the  trou[)s  wltile  it  still  more  augmented 
the  gains  of  the  general, 

Custruccio  did  not  fail  W  prodt  by  this  delay  although  his 
army  also  had  decreased  from  want  of  funds  and  sickness,  and 
tlierefore  could  not  long  maintain  its  position  without  reonforce- 
meuts,  but  he  discovered  in  that  of  the  enemy  the  seeds  of 
certain  victory.  By  reason,  money,  and  promises,  he  had 
already  prevailed  on  Galeazzo  Visconti  to  send  his  son  with 
eight  hundred  horse  into  Tuscany  ;  and  with  two  himdrcd  more 
from  Passerino  lord  of  Mantua  and  Modeim  he  hujwd  soon 
to  recover  his  asccuduiicy  :  iu  the  meanwhile  his  situation  was 
veiy  precarioua,  forCardoaaby  a  vigorous  etibrt  miglil  have  cut 
hia  line  of  communication ;  the  latter  now  sensible  of  his  errors 
and  probably  urge.l  by  ibo  general  discontent,  had  actually 
detached  a  hundred  men  ut-arma  and  a  body  of  pioneers  to 
clear  a  passage  over  the  mountain.  Castruci^o's  oul^jwstJj  aooti 
checked  their  progress  and  were  followed  by  a  stronger  Iiody 
then  descending  the  hill  in  order  of  battle:  ^Idrmishing 
began,  and  voluntary  reeu force mcnts  pushed  out  unordered 
from  the  Florentine  camp  lielow.  It  was  entirely  an  en- 
counter of  cavalry  ;  the  green  slopes  of  the  hills  Wore  covered 
with  armed  and  plumed  knights ;  the  whole  scene  re«<em- 
bled  a  tournament  rather  than  a  real  battle  and  the  eU'ect  is 
described  as  beautiful.  Each  party  was  broken  four  diflercnt 
times  and  each  reuniting  in  compact  order  returned  uniMn- 
qoered  h>  the  charge  :  many  lances  were  shivered,  many  gentle- 
men unhoned,  and  arms  and  wounded  and  ex[)iriug  men  liiy 
I  I  U 
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scattered  ou  the  mountain  side.  TUe  Florentines  with  only 
half  its  numbere  for  three  hours  sustained  snd  repulsed  tli« 
charges  of  Castruccio's  chivaliy  and  might  have  finely  pre- 
Tdiled  if  thej  had  been  w«ll  unnnorleil :  but  Cardona  in  com- 
plete order  of  battle  1(  lactively,  his  troojjs  coop«d 
ap  in  a  narron  angle  of  u  lelow  whonce  tbt^j  could  not 
mav«  without  incurhug  i  lis  did  not  escape  OostniicdD 
who  thorefiire  pushed  with  augmenting  tiumbei^ 
and  though  unhorsed  hy  knight,  weunded.  and  eonw 
of  his  bravest  tbllowere  niglitMl  bad  succeeded  in 
dh%-iug  the  enemy  liacl  entrenchments  in  face  of  > 
much  superior  anuy. 

Forty  men-at-arms  were  eiuiv.  lilted  or  taken  on  the  side  of 
Florence  and  many  wounded,  but  all  in  front:  for  the  Floren- 
tines did  not  turn,  but  battled  proudly,  and  retreated  Bullenly, 
more  angry  with  their  own  commander  than  with  the  enemy: 
they  made  no  prisoners  but  must  have  smote  well  in  the  conflici, 
for  no  less  than  a  hundred  of  their  opponents'  horses  had 
galloped  to  the  plain  with  emp^  saddles  from  the  field  of 
battle. 

The  trumpets  of  either  host  answered  each  other  in  defianM 
until  after  dark  and  neither  choosing  to  own  a  defeat  both 
remained  under  arms  long  after  night  set  in;  but  the  Flo- 
rentines lost  their  spirit  from  that  day's  fight  and  no  longer 
trusted  either  in  the  faith  or  talents  of  their  general.  C«»- 
truccio  being  anxious  to  keep  the  Spaniard  in  his  difficoll 
position  directed  the  governors  of  several  towns  in  the  Val^ii- 
Nievole  to  entangle  him  in  a  fictitious  intrigue  with  iht 
expectation  of  their  surrender,  and  Cardona  thus  duped,  not- 
withstanding every  warning  chose  to  continue  in  this  stat^  of 
vain  inactivity. 

On  hearing  of  Azzo  Visconti's  arrival  at  Lucca  with  eight 
hundred  men-at-arms  he  took  fright  and  hastily  retreated  to 
Altopascio  whilst  Castruccio  apprehensive  of  his  escape  huiiied 
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back  to  tbe  capital  to  accelerate  the  march  of  the  Lombarda. 
Visconti  was  so  unwilling  to  proceed  witbout  repose  or  money 
that  it  required  all  the  influence  of  Castniccio's  wife  seconded 
by  the  blandishments  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  Lucca 
and  the  payment  of  six  tbotisand  florins,  to  gain  bis  promise 
of  marching  on  the  following  mommg ;  Caatruccio  then  de- 
pfuted  leaving  to  the  women  the  care  of  keeping  the  young 
Milanese  chiefuin  to  his  engagement.  On  the  morning  of 
tbe  twenty-third  of  November  the  allied  army  paraded  ostenta- 
tiously in  front  of  Caatruccio 'e  position,  with  flying  colours  and 
sound  of  many  trumpeta,  daring  liim  as  it  were  to  battle,  and 
the  latter  fearful  of  losing  such  a  moment  sent  out  some 
troops  to  amuse  them  with  a  prospect  of  victoiy  while  he  kept 
his  main  body  in  hand  awaiting  the  junction  of  Visconti. 
This  was  completed  at  nine  in  the  morning  when  Castruccio  was 
seen  once  more  descending  from  the  bills  with  tbree-and-twen^ 
himdred  men-at-arms  in  majestic  movement  towards  the  plain, 
while  the  greater  part  of  his  infantry  remained  in  the  mountain 
■md  took  nopart  in  the  events  of  this  day.  Anldvanced  squadron 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  French  and  Italian  gentlemen  began 
the  fight  by  a  bold  charge  directly  through  Visconti's  line; 
but  the  second  line  or  main  body  of  Feditori  consisting  of 
seven  hundred  horsemen  under  Bomio  of  Burgundy  who  had 
been  corrupted  by  Azzo  or  Caatruccio,  turned  when  it  was 
time  to  chaise  and  fled  from  ^e  encounter.  The  whole  army, 
whose  confidence  was  already  shaken,  were  confounded  and 
some  others  began  to  fly ;  but  had  Raimond  promptly  moved 
forward  to  the  support  of  his  firot  line  which  had  charged  so 
efibctjvely  the  battle  might  still  have  been  maintained  on  equal 
terms :  instead  of  which  he  remained  motionless  and  added  to 
the  general  consternation.  Presently  the  main  body  of  cavalry 
scarcely  tarrying  to  exchange  a  single  lance-lhrust,  hurried  off 
in  universal  confusion  leaving  everything  to  the  iufonti; 
who  stiU  maintained  their  ground  with  undaunted  courage; 
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but  neither  their  arrna  nor  tUsdpIiiie  vert  etdculaUd  to 
sland  alone  figaiust  such  oiassM  of  maa  ami  ett*el  as  cnme 
Buocessively  upon  them,  aud  after  an  obstinate  rt^tstancc  thej 
alao  wore  discoinfilei].  The  buttle  lasted  bnt  a  short  tame. 
few  were  killed  in  the  fight  but  monj  in  the  pareuit,  for  Cos- 
iniRcio  instantly  sent  on  a  detachment  to  Capptano.  took  po«- 
§easion  of  the  hridgo  which  had  already  been  abandoned,  and 
cut  off  all  direct  metui-s  of  escape :  the  daughter  was  therefore 
considerable  but  uii(.-erfuin ;  the  prisoners  amongst  whom  were 
Raimond  of  Cardona  and  lua  son.  were  numerous;  thp  Car- 
rotwio,  the  Martinella.  wilh  all  the  public  standards,  bannns. 
and  baggage  of  the  army  were  taken ;  Oappiano  ami  MonI» 
faloone  soon  capitulated,  and  Altopascio  not  manj'  days  after. 
Thus  did  the  tide  of  fortune  turn  and  bear  forward  Casirncrio 
to  prouder  hopes  and  higher  dignities.  On  the  twenty-serenth 
of  September  his  whole  array  assembled  at  Pistoia  and  was 
rccnforced  by  that  garrison,  while  Castruccio  in  all  the  con- 
fidence of  victory  dismantled  the  bridge  and  forts  of  CappiaDf 
and  Moutefalcone,  and  secure  in  the  possession  of  Pistoia  left 
the  rest  of  his  frontier  open  to  the  Florentines  whose  territory 
he  ravaged  for  nearly  seven  weeks  without  interruption,  Policj 
and  necessity  dictated  this  course,  for  his  funds  were  exhausted, 
Azzo  Viaconti  was  Still  unsatisfied,  and  the  army  in  airears  of 
pay ;  so  that  nothing  but  the  plmider  of  Florentiue  citizaiB 
could  supply  his  present  necessities.  Carmignano  was  bis 
first' conquest ;  he  then  marched  to  Lecore,  to  Signa,  Campi. 
Drozzi,  and  Guaracclii ;  all  were  captured  or  fell  a  prey  to  flames 
and  plunder:  Peretola,  within  two  miles  of  Florence,  became  for 
a  while  his  head  quarters  while  from  the  Amo  to  the  mountains 
he  ravaged  all  the  plain,  a  plain  covered  then  as  now,  bnt 
more  richly,  with  magnificent  villas  and  beautiful  gardens  the 
delight  of  the  citizens  and  the  admiration  of  the  world*.  All 
was  destroyed.     The  wealth  was  plundered,  the  monoments 

'  Gio.  TilUoi,  lilk  iz.,  c^.  cMivii, 
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of  tben  reviving  art  vere  carried  away  and  reserred  for  the 
conqueror's  triumph,  (iamea  were  celebrated  and  racea  run 
on  the  veiy  spot,  time  out  of  mind  resen-ed  by  the  Florentines 
for  their  public  spectacles.  A  course  of  horsemen  began  the 
sports;  that  of  footmen  followed;  and  afterwards,  ti>  make  the 
insult  still  more  disgusting  a  bevy  of  common  prostitutes  tan 
together  in  mockery,  deriding  the  impotence  of  the  Florentines, 
not  one  of  whom  had  the  courage  to  come  forth  and  check 
these  insulting  spectacles  *.  Yet  the  city  was  full  of  troops, 
and  thousands  had  escaped  from  the  fight,  but  the  star  of 
Castruccio  shed  its  iniluence  over  them ;  their  spirit  was 
subdued,  their  courage  wasted,  and  distrust  of  those  great 
families  whose  kinsmen  were  prisoners  to  Castruccio  lest  they 
should  treat  with  him  secretly,  completely  distracted  their 
judgment.  After  anotier  course  of  devastation  the  invaders 
reassembled  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  October  and  repeated  their 
insults  to  please  Azzo  Visconti,  who  thus  revenged  a  similar 
proceeding  of  the  Florentine  auxiliaries,  not  long  before,  under 
the  walls  of  Milan. 

Signa  next  occupied  Castruccio,  as  it  gave  him  command  of 
the  Anio  at  this  point  with  a  free  entrance  into  the  Val  di 
Pesa  and  all  the  southern  country ;  he  therefore  reenforced 
and  strengthened  it  coined  silver  .money  there  with  the 
imperial  image  as  an  act  of  high  sovereignty  and  passed  them 
current  under  the  name  of  "  Castruccini." 

Florence  was  during  this  time  in  a  painful  state  of  suspicion 
and  dismay ;  all  the  prisoners'  kinsmen  were  regarded  with 
distrust  end  deprived  of  office  both  within  and  without  the 
city;  half  the  Oontado  was  a  desert,  its  starving  inhabitants 
huddled  together  in  the  capital  where  a  wide-spreading  mor- 
taUty  was  the  natural  consequence  t-  Deaths  were  so  frequent 
that  the  public  crier,  whose  business  it  was  to  proclaim  the 
decease  of  a  citizen  according  to  ancient  custom,  was  prohibited 

*  Sinxodi,  tdI.  ir.,  e^i.  zii.  t  Gin.  Villuu,  Lib.  ul,  op.  ccciitiii. 
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from  «iemsisg  hia  caUing  iluring  the  continuaiiae  of  llu 
nuJady  :  every  precaution  was  adopted  to  secure  the  city  ;  tiu?  - 
woIIh  were  strengthened,  San  Miniato  a  Uonte  fortified,  nod 
eveo  the  citadel  of  Fiesole  repaired  from  mere  apprehenBion  of 
Castruccio,  who  threatened  to  restore  it  and  beleaguer  l-lo- 
reoce ;  and  this  he  probahly  would  have  done  bod  not  the  Ili^hop 
of  ArezKo  and  the  Uhaldiiii  fiiim  incipient  jealousy  refused 
to  lend  their  aBsielAiice.  Fearful  of  internal  war  oil  exiles 
but  the  regular  "Eaceltati"  of  1311  were  restored  to  theit 
country  on  paymout  of  a  trifling  impost ;  assistance  was 
demanded  from  King  Robert  and  the  allies,  but  with  httle 
fluecess ;  for  through  terror  of  Castruecio  only  Colle  and  San 
Miniato  Tedesco  answered  the  call.  King  Robert  aflerwanb 
ient  some  trifling  aid,  liut  still  Florence  did  not  despair  anil 
a  bold  attempt  was  made  to  cut  off  Castruecio's  whole  army  in 
a  pass  of  the  Val  di  Marina  near  Calenzano.  New  taxes  were 
imposed  to  the  annual  amount  of  a  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  florins  beyond  the  ordinary  revenue;  levies  were 
made  in  Mantua  and  in  Germany ;  Monte  Buoni  and  other 
important  posts  were  fortified  to  protect  the  district :  yet  is 
the  middle  of  all  this  danger  two  hundred  cavalry  were  magna- 
nimously despatched  to  Bologna  which  was  sorely  pressed  and 
its  army  soon  after  defeated  at  MontevegUo  by  Paaserino  lord 
of  Mantua,  with  the  assistance  of  Azzo  Visconti  and  his  fol- 
lowers, fresh  from  their  Tuscan  victories  *. 

But  this  Milanese  chief  ere  he  fimdly  quitted  Tuscany 
offered  a  parting  insult  to  Florence  by  holding  public  games 
in  the  veiy  bed  of  the  Amo.  He  then  returned  with  five-and- 
twenty  thousand  florins  as  his  share  of  the  general  plunder, 
while  Castruccio  loaded  with  prisonere  and  booty  resolved  to 
enter  his  capital  in  triumph  like  a  Iloman  conquerorf. 

The  fame  of  this  event  attracted  a  crowd  of  spectators  fiwm 
all  parts  of  Italy  eager  to  witness  the  revival  of  an  ancient 
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ceremony  but  more  eager  to  behold  a  hero  whose  reputation 
had  akeady  become  familiar  to  the  world.  On  the  10th  of 
November,  being  the  festival  of  Saint  Martin,  Castruccio  made 
this  triumphal  entry  into  Lucca ;  not  in  a  car,  but  on  a  magnifi- 
cent courser,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  gates  a  solemn  pro- 
cession of  the  clergy  nobility  and  almost  all  the  women  of 
exalted  rank  in  the  city  received  him  like  a  royal  personage. 
At  the  head  of  his  procession  were  the  prisoners  of  least  note 
with  uncovered  heads  and  arms  crossed  upon  the  breast,  stoop- 
ing as  it  were  in  humble  supplication  for  the  mercy  of  their 
conqueror :  next  came  the  Florentine  Cafroccio  rolling  heavily 
along,  drawn  by  the  same  oxen  and  decked  with  the  same 
trappings  they  had  borne  in  the  field,  and  overhung  by  the 
reversed  and  now  degraded  standard  of  that  republic.  Then 
followed  other  Florentine  banners,  those  of  the  party  Guelph 
and  the  kings  of  Naples,  with  flags  and  pennons  of  inferior 
note  and  various  communities,  all  trailing  in  the  dirt  and  as  it 
were  sweeping  the  path  of  the  conqueror.  Inmiediately  after 
this  mortifying  spectacle  walked  the  same  chiefs  who  had  so 
often  borne  these  flags  to  victory.  Here  Raimoild  of  Cardona 
also  had  full  leisure  to  contemplate  the  eflects  of  his  own  dis- 
honesty ;  and  the  gallant  Urlimbach  a  German  knight  who  had 
unhorsed  Castruccio,  could  also  muse  on  the  instability  of  fortune, 
as  despoiled  of  arms  and  spurs  he  swelled  the  train  of  the  victor. 
A  multitude  of  noble  captives  followed  in  this  insulting  pro- 
cession which  was  closed  by  Castruccio  and  his  legions  in  all 
the  pride  and  insolence  of  victory.  But  nothing  mortified  the 
prisoners  so  much  as  being  compelled  to  bear  large  waxen 
torches  as  offerings  to  Saint  Martin  the  tutelar  saint  of 
Lucca  and  dear  to  her  troops  because  of  the  Bacchanalian 
licence  usual  at  his  festival  on  pretence  of  tasting  the  various 
flavour  of  the  new-made  wines,  and  because  the  saint  himself 
had  once  been  a  soldier*. 

*  Gio.  Yillani,  Lib.  ix.,  ci^m.  from  ccc.  to  cccvii  and  from  cccxvii.  to  occxz.,  &c — 
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The  day  after  this  pageant  Castrucdo  invited  fiflly  of  his 
principal  prisoners  to  an  entertainment  but  afterwards  it  is  said 
compelled  them  by  extreme  severity  and  even  torture,  to 
ransom  themselves  with  enormous  sums,  by  which  he  col- 
lected a  hundred  thousand  florins  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Allowing  himself  no  unnecessary  repose  he  almost  im- 
mediately led  his  army  to  Signa  and  on  the  27th  of  November 
invested  Montemurlo  between  Prato  and  Pistoia :  this  fortress 
being  strong  and  well  defended  by  the  Pazzi  and  Adimari, 
required  a  regular  siege  and  allowed  him  to  employ  his  dis- 
posable troops  in  ovehimning  the  neighbouring  countiy  to  the 
gates  of  the  capital  which  he  could  do  with  impunity,  for 
althougli  there  were  three  hundred  Neapolitan  cavalry  in 
Florence  the  government  could  not  induce  them  to  quit  the 
town.  A  company  of  Flemings  indignant  at  these  insults 
sallied  out  with  more  courage  than  order  and  being  unsupported 
were  quickly  driven  in  again  with  loss;  another  disorderiy 
attempt  was  made,  through  mere  shame,  by  the  citizens  with 
little  better  suc<;ess*. 

Thus  bearded  at  their  very  gates,  insulted,  ridiculed,  the 
country  a  desert,  Signa  occupied  by  the  enemy,  Prato  at  his 
mercy,  Montemurlo  still  uusuccoured  and  ready  to  fall,  the 
Bolognese  army,  their  only  bulwark  against  Lombardy,  defeated ; 
their  best  chieftains  prisoners,  their  army  diminished,  their 
expenses  increased,  their  allies  daunted,  death  raguig  vrithin 
the  city  and  destruction  without,  all  things  adverse  to  them, 
and  fortune  courting  tlieir  enemies ;  under  such  a  pressure  the 
people  at  last  gave  way,  tmd  desp/iir  once  more  compelled  them 
to  a  temporary  surrender  of  tlieir  independence. 

Charles  Duke  of  Calabria  was  therefore,  and  perhaps  not 

Istorie    Pistolcsi.  —  I<ieon.    Aretino,  Vita  di   Caatrucdo.      Tnmtlated  by 

Lib.   V.  —  Mar.    di    Coppo    Stefan),  Dati. — Aldo  Mannucci,  Vita  di  Ct«- 

Lib.  vi..  Rub.  391 . — S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  truccio. 

vi.,  p.  307.— Macchiavelli,  Lib.  ii*». —  ♦  Gio.  Villani,  Lib.  ix,,  cap.  cocxxix. 

Siamondi,  vol.  iv.,  p.  23. — Tegrimo,  to  cccixzii. 
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uDexpectedly,  offered  the  lordsliip  of  Florence  for  ten  years 
on  certam  I'ondilions,  witli  wiudi  as  showing  the  nature  of  such 
concesaions  we  may  finish  this  chapter. 

It  vras  decreed  that  the  Prince  should  remain  for  thirty 
months  consecutively  vrithin  tlie  Florentine  state,  or  at  war  in 
tlie  enemy's  dominions,  and  the  three  succeeding  summer 
months  in  addition  should  hostilities  continue. 

That  in  time  of  war  he  was  to  muintaiu  one  thousand  Trans- 
alpine cavalry  and  have  an  annual  aJlonanee  from  the  republic 
of  two  hundred  thousand  golden  florins;  half  that  sum  in 
peace  with  the  oblation  of  maintaining  only  four  hundred  and 
fifty  men-at-amis. 

If  in  time  of  peace  the  Duke  wished  to  be  absent  he  was 
bound  to  appoint  a  lieutenant  of  the  blood  royal  or  of  some 
other  great  and  powerful  fomily  :  also  to  nominate  a  vicar  for 
the  administration  of  justice,  who  was  not  to  alter  any  part  of 
the  government,  but  on  the  contraiy  defend  and  maintain  the 
priors  and  gonfalonier,  the  executurof  the  ordinances  of  justice, 
and  the  sixteen  chiefs  of  companies. 

This  decree  which  passed  on  the  3;lrd  of  December  1395  was 
despatched  witli  a  solemn  embassy  to  Naples  and  finished  the 
transactions  of  tliat  unfortunate  year,  which  began  so  brightly 
for  the  Florentines*. 


CowmpOTMy  MoniTchs. — Englurd :  Edmud  11.^ — Srollmd :  Robert  Brace.— 
Pnnce:  Philip  V.,  {Tbo  Long)  l.f22.  Chirlc  IV.,  (Tb*  Fur) — C»lile 
•nd  Uon:  Alpbonu  XI.— Angen:  Jacob  II.— PanugBl:  Dcnit,  till  1.155. 
AlphoDHi  IV.  The  Empire  dHtnctrd  by  Civil  Wh  bEtween  Louis  of  Bnute 
ud  Frederic  of  Auitria.—Naplei:  Robert  (The  Ga(id).—Sicilj  .  Frfjeric  II. 
(of  Aregoii). — tinek  Empire:  ADdrouicui  Palsalogui.— Ottopun  Em)dre  : 
OibmaD  —  Pope :  John  XXII. 


*  Old.  VilUnt,  Lib.  bi.,cap.  cccxniii.— S.  Amaunta,  Lib.  n,,  p.  S21. 
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U«Tn,  the  Dictator's  jrenre  gave  the  chief  com- 

mand of  her  army  to  I'lei.^,  Marsi  a  French   knighi  of 

eiH-h-ed  rank  who  was  mn<!e  prisvuier  at  Altopas^iii 
he  had  just  been  ransomed,  and  smarting  under  the 
indignity  of  Castruccio's  triumph  sought  revenge  and  distinc- 
tion ere  he  was  corapellecl  to  relinquish  his  brief  and  hazardoiu 
dignity.  Not  being  able  to  save  Montemurlo  which  after  a 
courageous  resistance,  honourably  capitulated  on  the  8th  of 
January,  he  exerted  himself  less  worthily  by  trying  to  raise  in- 
surrections at  Sigua  anil  Carmignano,  and  even  attempting  the 
life  of  Castniccio,  His  emissaries  were  three  constables  or 
colonels  of  tl)c  Lucchcse  army  who  with  six  private  soldiers, 
all  foreigners,  undertook  the  murder,  but  this  wary  chief  was 
never  dormant  and  fortunately  detected  them. 

After  some  hesitation  through  fear  of  a  mutiny  amongst  the 
Transalpine  troops,  Uastruccio  resolved  at  eveiy  risk  to  nmintain 
the  discipline  of  his  army  and  show  the  mercenaries  by  a  severe 
example  that  they  were  not  exempted  from  the  penalty  of 
insubordination  any  more  than  Italian  soldiers.  Going  forth 
therefore  on  horseback  in  completo  armour,  and  sunrounded 
by  his  native  battalions  he  from  a  piece  of  rising  ground  and  with 
dark  and  threatening  aspect  addressed  the  assembled  army. 

After  a  full  exposition  of  the  conspiracy,  he  dwelt  on  the 
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disgrace  that  anj-  single  individvial  might  bring  on  the  character 
of  a  whole  natiou  if  his  countrymen  neither  joined  in  his  con- 
demnation nor  sympathised  with  the  militaiy  feelings  of  their 
chief  "  He  did  not  then  speak  to  them,"  he  added,  "  as  a 
'-  Prince,  but  in  the  more  exalted  character  of  their  geaeral, 
■'  who  despising  personal  vengeance  was  resolved  to  preserve 
*'  the  army  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  all  the  strictness  even  of 
"  Roman  discipline."  Then  sternly  commanding  the  prisoners 
to  be  brought  forth  and  their  heads  to  be  struck  off  as  they 
stood ;  which  was  done  with  a  single  blow  of  the  sword;  he 
calmly  dismissed  the  troops  and  resumed  his  usual  occupations. 
This  unexpected  iutelhgcnce  and  the  sudden  execution  of  joe- 
tice  on  culprits  who  were  previously  uoknomi,  together  with 
Kurpnse,  fear,  and  habitual  respect  for  Castniccio,  alt  coDspired 
to  prevent  any  instantaneous  burst  of  feeling  from  the  fareigu 
companies :  but  the  French  soon  began  to  murmur,  wherefore 
to  stop  this  disorder  the  greater  part  of  them  were  boldly  dis- 
missed even  in  presence  of  the  enemy*. 

Pierre  de  Narsi  did  not  for  this  discontinue  his  machiuations, 
and  Castmccio  to  show  his  contempt  of  him,  marched  to  Signa 
with  only  seven  hundred  horse  and  two  thousand  footmen, 
crossed  the  Amo,  ravaged  the  Val  di  Pesa  and  destroyed  Torn : 
a  few  days  after  he  burst  into  the  Val  di  Grevo  devastated 
the  ooimtry  round  San  Casciano,  burned  that  town,  and  then 
returned  unmolested  to  Signa  in  spite  of  the  Florentine  general 
and  all  his  forces.  Again  on  the  35th  of  February  assembling 
eight  hundred  cavalry  and  three  thousand  infiutry  he  once 
more  advanced  to  Peretola  and  anew  insulted  Florence  ;  then 
reoccupying  Signa  ordered  its  immediate  evacuation  and  de- 
struction, as  he  could  spare  neither  the  men  nor  money  necessary 
for  its  defence  even  hod  be  any  hope  of  maintaining  a  place 
only  seven  miles  from  the  capital  against  the  powerful  arma- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Calabria.     But  while  thus  employed  he 

*  Oio,  Villwi,  Lib.  ii.tnp>  cccixstL — Sdp.  AmmiiMo,  Ub.  n.,  p.  322. 
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conceived  the  bold  and  barbarous  notion  of  drowning  the  vast 
plain  of  Florence  by  stopping  the  Amo*8  course  with  a  huge 
embankment  across  the  rocky  strait  of  the  Golfolina,  ten  miles 
from  the  metropolis. 

No  man  hardy  or  wicked  enough  to  attempt  this  could  be 
found  :  the  engineers  told  hmi  that  the  Ml  of  ground  from 
Florence  to  the  Golfolina  amounting  to  about  two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  feet  would  render  such  an  undertaking  impossible 
and  he  therefore  relin(iuished  this  cruel  and  extravagant  notion. 
After  breaking  down  tlie  bridge  of  Signa  he  retired  to  Carmig- 
nano  which  he  garrisoned  with  the  exiles  of  the  former  place 
and  Florence,  intending  to  make  it  the  centre  of  all  future 
operations  and  principal  seat  of  war.  From  this  point  he 
crossed  Monte  Albano  devastated  all  the  countr}'  about  Vind, 
Cerreto-Guidi,  and  VettoUno ;  took  Petrojo  near  Empoh, 
crossed  the  Amo,  threatened  Empoli  itself  and  committed 
every  possible  miscliief  ere  the  superior  power  of  Naples  com- 
pelled him  to  desist. 

As  war  still  detained  the  Duke  of  Calabria  in  Sicily  he  des- 
patched four  hundred  horse  to  Florence  under  his  Vicar  Waher 
de  Brienne  titulai*  Duke  of  Athens,  a  man  whose  family  had 
been  expelled  from  Greece  and  his  father  killed  by  the  great 
company  of  Catalans  in  Dill  :  beuig  closely  connected  with  the 
royal  family  the  people,  although  disappointed,  were  willing  to 
receive  him,  and  on  tb(?  expectation  of  Uiis  reenforcement  sent 
some  troops  to  their  friends  in  Romagna  and  Lombardy  where 
Faenza  and  Forh,  Milan  and  Brescia  still  continued  at  war  *. 

In  the  Florentine  state  Pierre  di  Narsi  still  endeavoured  to 
maintain  a  miserable  warfare  of  intiigue  and  treachery  against 
a  man  in  every  way  his  superior  :  a  conspiracy,  real  or  lictitiou!* 
on  the  part  of  some  of  Casti-uccio  s  officers,  was  managed  by 
Pierre  to  gain  possession  of  Carmignano ;  but  on  attempting 

•  O.  V'^illani,  Lib.  ix.,  caps,  cccxlv.,  cccli.— S.  Ammlrato,    Lib.  vL,  p.  32*2. 
— Leon.  Aretino,  Lib.  v. 
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to  effect  tills  wiUi  a  stroDg  detocbment  from  Prato  he  feU 
into  an  ambuscade  and  was  taken  priaouer  with  almost  all  his 
followers  after  a  severe  confiiet  This  disaster  filled  Florence 
with  dismay,  and  wheu  the  uext  messenger  brought  intelligence 
of  their  general's  decapitation  in  the  market-place  of  Pistoia, 
they  felt  that  misfortune  bad  not  yet  done  with  them  :  but  the 
immediate  arrival  of  Walter  de  Brieime  ;  the  Pope's  appoint- 
ment of  King  Robert  aa  Iiuperial  Vicar  of  luUy ;  the  excom- 
munication of  the  Bishop  of  Arczzo  ;  the  assurance  of  Charles 
of  Calabria's  near  approach,  and  the  defensive  movements  of 
Castniccio  in  consequence ;  all  helped  to  maintain  the  public 
spirit*. 

Soon  after  Walter's  appearance  the  proper  time  had  arrived 
for  a  new  Scrutiny  whereupon  he  immediately  endeavoured 
to  prove  tltat  according  to  die  contract  his  master  was  entitled 
to  appomt  all  the  magistracies  of  Florence,  a  prerogative  which 
he  forthwith  began  to  exercise  by  cancelling  even  the  previous 
nominations  ;  hut  in  other  respects  he  governed  discreetly, 
became  exceedingly  popular,  and  altf^ether  act*d  a  wily  and 
sagacious  port  in  direi:t  opposition  to  his  natural  clinract«rf. 

Four  hundred  additional  cavalry  soon  aft*;r  came  from  Pro- 
vence followed  by  the  Pope's  legate  as  a  pacificator,  and 
Castrueeio  seeing  this  dangerous  combination  of  spiritual  and 
temporal  power  arrayed  against  him,  endeavoured  to  gain 
time  for  preparation  :  to  this  end  he  declared  in  a  written 
address  to  the  legate  that  "  although  so  highly  favoured  by 
"  fortune  he  hod  never  trusted  to  the  continuance  of  her 
■'  support  or  allowed  himself  to  be  blinded  by  success,  and 
"  therefore  was  ready  to  make  peace  with  Florence  if  she 
'■  would  bo  content  to  remain  within  her  just  limits  and  no 
"  longer  inlenueddle  with  the  aftkirs  of  others  ;  tliat  she  ought 
"  by  that  time  to  have  learned  the  danger  of  molesting  people 
■■  in  their  own  home,  for  God  who  never  suffered  men  to  in- 

*  Oio.  Villtnj,  Lib.  ii.,  cap.  ccdiv.         i  lUd.,  cap.  cccIL 
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dulgo  long  in  pride  had  nlreadf  shown  her  how  he  abhoired 
thi5  ajTogance  of  those  who  allowed  ihemselves  to  be  Hattcred 
fiivotiralile  conl^mplation  of  their  indiTidoal  power." 
the  legale : 


0  viae  ;  Caiitniccio  him' 
Lrles  of  Calabria  had  already 
on  was  cdnaeiiueutl;  diBcon- 

lembeni  had  long  kept  that 
ig  apprehensive  of  comptele 
implored  the  Duke  as  he   i 
email!  and  tranquilliae  the    i 
ver.    Charies,  who  probably 


This  advance  gave  somo  I 
expectations  of  Florence 
self  was  auythiug  but  sink. 
reached  Siena ;  and  this 

The  houses  of  Tolom' 
city  ill  confusion,  and  P' 
ruin  to  the  Guelphic  (at 
hoped  for  permanent  e 
town  by  a  confirmation  o. 
wDuld  not  at  any  rate  have  departed  without  securing  something 
for  himself,  willingly  took  tliia  advice  ;  remained  eighteen  dars 
at  Siena,  reii'Stablished  peace  in  the  city ;  demanded  the  per- 
petual lordship  of  the  republic,  which  after  some  tumults  he 
secured  for  five  years  with  somewhat  less  antbority  than  at 
Florence,  and  finally  chained  the  latter  sixteen  thousand  florins 
for  thus  carrjTng  her  wishes  into  e.tecution*. 

On  the  30th  of  July  he  entered  Florence  followed  by  eleven 
hundred  men-atorms  one  hundred  of  whom  were  knights  of 
the  Golden  Spur.  He  was  lodged  in  the  podesta's  palace  &om 
whence  the  seat  of  justice  was  purposely,  perhaps  derisively 
removed,  and  formally  acknowledged  as  lord  of  the  Florentine 
republic.  It  was  the  mark  of  misfortune,  the  stigma  of  dis- 
grace :  yet  it  excited  the  admiration  of  Italy  ',  fi>r  Italy  beheld 
the  Florentine  people,  raastera  only  of  a  small  and  not  a  veiy 
fruitful  territory,  after  their  repeated  misfortunes,  after  so  many 
defeats,  such  reverses  and  so  much  treasure  lost ;  nay  at  the 
very  moment  when  they  seemed  to  totter  on  the  very  brink  of 
ruin,  suddenly  rise  in  their  strength  and  like  a  giant  refreahed 

■  G.   Villini,  Ijb.  in.,  cap.  itclvi.  —  8.  Ammiralo,  Lib.   vi.,  p.  327.-0. 
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nith  wine,  by  the  power  of  their  oini  resources  as  it  were 
commaad  the  sen-ice  of  bo  great  a  prince,  and  an  army  euch 
as  had  never  before  been  seen  in  Florence ! 

There  were  no  less  than  two  thousand  men-at«mis  assembled 
most  of  them  belonging  to  the  highest  ranks  of  society,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Cardinal  Legate's  court  and  followers  which 
were  far  from  triHing ;  and  without  reckoning  the  Florentine 
chivalry  or  a  single  knight  of  the  Guelphie  confederacy.  So 
vast  a  development  of  national  resources  was  the  more  remark- 
able because  at  this  veiy  time  the  ancient  bank  of  the  Scaii 
and  Amieri  which  had  already  endured  for  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  with  undiminished  reputation,  failed  for  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  400,000  florins  which  being  for  the  most  part 
due  in  the  city  of  Florence  shook  the  republic  to  its  centre  and, 
excepting  bloodshed,  was  considered  equally  ruinous  with  the 
battle  of  Altcpaacio  itself*. 

The  several  contingents  of  the  Guelphie  le^e  were  afier- 
waids  summoned,  and  increased  this  fine  army  to  three  thousand 
fbor  hundred  and  fifty  men-at-arms  besides  ^e  Florentine 
Cavallate,  never  less  than  five  hundred  men,  and  a  selec- 
tion of  some  of  the  best  and  bravest  infantry  in  Tuscany. 
Sixty  thousand  florins  were  immediately  raised  by  a  partial 
and  extraordinaiy  tan  on  the  richest  citizens  and  every  dili- 
gence was  used  by  the  Florentines  to  insure  success ;  yet  this 
great  army  remained  entirely  passive  and  they  bad  the  morti- 
fication to  see  their  time  and  treasure  idly  wasted  by  him  to 
whom  they  had  surrendered  their  Uberties  in  the  expectation 
of  a  very  different  result 

Many  reasons  were  given  for  this  delay ;  but  Villani  a 
citizen  of  rank  and  reputatioa  and  an  eye-witness  of  what  he 
relates,  believes  it  to  have  been  because  Castruccio  amused  the 
Pope's  legate  with  false  negotiationB  and  employed  the  time  in 
augmenting  his  forces  from  all  the  Ghibeline  states  of  Lombardy 

*  O.  TiUuii,  Lib.  i.,  of.  iv.— S.-AmminU,  Lib.  n.,  p.  32S. 
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and  Tuecany.  untit  Ue  became  not  only  fearless  of  attack  hiBi- 
^If  but  prepared  to  resume  the  otTensive.  If  the  iluke  had 
tnade  no  delay  either  at  aiona  or  Florenw  hn  might  hatn 
martibed  to  Lucca  while  0"'"*"'"''"'8  army  was  iteai  auii  he  on 


a  aick-bed ;  but  Charles  k 
adapted  to  augment  the 
invested  within  tlmn  to  f 
able  enemy  without. 

He  demanded  the  p< 
from  the  priors  downwa 
makiiig  peace  or  war ; 
upposttioD  to  the  laws,  i 


a  grai^ml.  and  tuure 
'  with  which  he  wne  already 
UtiUienta  fruu  tlieir  &rmid- 

minting  every  public  oGBcer 
hin  and  without  the  city  ;  of 
g  rebelfl  and  exiles  even  id 
of  renewing  his  aulhotitr  for 

ten  yeurs  from  the  first  oi  mjiiember  13'2fi.  The  pwplp 
became  iilnrmed,  fliiJ  (lie  more  ao  because  he  was  supported  by 
the  nobles  who  eagerly  proposed  to  invest  bin  with  absolute 
sovereignty  for  an  unlimited  period :  not  from  any  love  to  the 
prince  but  from  hatred  tu  the  people  and  their  ordinances  o! 
justice  which  they  were  determined  if  possible  to  destroy 
Charles  was  however  wise  enough  to  take  good  counsel  and  still 
hold  to  those  from  whom  he  had  received  what  he  aheady 
possessed:  the  citizens  acquiesced  in  bis  demands  and  the 
aristocracy  was  baffled  *.  Seeing  that  nothing  was  to  be 
expected  from  him  the  Florentines  contented  themselves  mth 
fortifying  Signa  and  the  opposite  town  of  Gangalaudi  in  order 
to  protect  the  agricultural  labourers,  and  then  quietly  awaited 
the  movements  of  both  their  masters,  Castniccio  had  already 
driven  Spinelto  JIalespini  from  his  dominions  in  Lunigiana 
and  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  with  the  protector  of  all 
unfortunate  exiles,  Cane  della  Scala;  but  the  Duke  of  Cala- 
bria tempted  him  once  more  to  try  his  fortune  by  the  invasioD 
uf  that  province  while  he  with  the  Florentine  army  marched 
on  Pistoia.  Both  these  plans  were  executed  and  with  more 
hope  of  success  because  the  towns  of  Mammiauo  and  Gavignana 
•  Gio.  VilUni,  Lib.  i»,  c»p.-ii'.— S.  An»iiiii»lOj  Lib.  vt,p.  S29. 
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in  the  mountain  of  Pistoia  bad  just  revolted.  Gastruccio  was 
not  much  alarmed,  and  thougb  very  ill  reduced  both  places  in 
the  middle  of  a  severe  winter,  bafHed  the  Florentine  army 
whicb  attempted  in  vain  to  relieve  them  and  finally  compelled 
it  to  return  in  disgrace  to  the  capittd :  then  turning  suddenly 
on  Spinetto  once  more  drove  him  into  exile. 

Thus  jailed  the  first  dilatory  attempt  of  this  brilliant  army, 
and  Florence  became  more  desponding  than  ever :  those  that 
formerly  used  to  tremble  at  the  formidable  name  of  Uguccione 
now  acknowledged  that  he  was  only  a  sudden  and  startling  noise. 
but  that  Castmccio  was  the  thunderbolt  itself  which  hod  stricken 
and  consumed  their  country.  The  citizens  were  now  utterly 
distracted  and  knew  not  where  to  turn,  such  was  the  confusion 
and  BO  great  the  waste  of  men  money  and  credit  occasioned  by 
hie  uncommon  abihties  and  continual  success;  for  in  tbe  midst 
of  all  Castruccio'a  good  fortune  he  hod  never,  it  was  said,  com- 
mitted a  rash  or  hazardous  act ;  every  event  vraa  calculated, 
few  mistakes  made,  and  victory  attended  him  as  his  shadow  *. 

To  pre%-ent  the  people  of  Lunigiana  from  revolting  he 
destroyed  all  their  fenced  towns  and  augmented  his  army  with 
the  garrisons,  the  works  of  Moutole  near  Pisloia  were  dismantled 
and  Montelalcone  ahared  the  same  fate ;  for  he  used  to  say  that 
"  thote  ttranghohU  veers  the  bett,  lehick  eoidd  make  long  7riarclus 
"  and  keep  themselves  near  or  distant  according  as  they  were 
"wanted."  The  awe  which  his  character  impressed  on  the 
Guelphic  lords  of  Italy  caused  Kobert  to  be  blamed  for  opposing; 
the  inexperience  of  his  son  to  the  power  of  bo  accomplished  a. 
general  and  esposing  the  descendant  of  a  line  of  illustrious 
princes  to  the  disgrace  of  being  killed,  defeated,  or  made 
prisoner  by  a  simple  gentleman  of  Lucca.  Such  was  the 
■'  form  and  pressure  of  the  time  "!  In  consequence  of  this  as 
was  supposed,  Charles  hod  instructions  to  tell  the  Florentines 
that  unless  they  would  consent  to  take  eight  hundred  of  his 

*  S.  AmminM,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  131. 
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foreigu  eavdry  inw  the  pay  of  the  confederacy  he  must  relum  to 
Naples.  This  unexpected  demaml  and  infiTngemenl  of  eyery 
pompact,  after  all  their  exertioua,  asumiahed  the  citizens  . 
but  there  wa*  an  help  at"!  sn  fiOO  florins  were  added  W  the 


JSO.OOO  they  had  aires 
Calabria,  because  Sew  n'' 
dou  ;  yet  this  was  not 
he  at  the  copricioua  reqi 
their  sumptuary  laws,  thi^ 
the  citizens  held  with 
mortificatioii  to  see  tliei 
the  coiuitry'a  misery  whei 
in  moumjiig  fur 


away  upon  the  Dttke  of 
would  submit  to  the  extor- 
if  to  deride  their  weakness. 
;  duehesa  repealed  some  of 
screes  of  the  state,  to  which 
;nacity,  and  they  had  ths 
1  daughtere  in  tlie  midst  of 
lid  rather  have  been  clothed 
rei.  .itizens,  puffed  up  with  such 
ra  of  vanity  as  to  adora  their  heads,  says  Villani,  with  "long 
tresses  of  while  and  yellow  eilk  instead  of  hair,  which  they 
wore  in  front :  this  decoration  because  it  displeased  the  Floren- 
tines  as  immodest  and  unnatural,  they  bad  already  taken  from 
the  females  and  had  made  laws  against  it  and  other  disorderly 
ornaments ;  but  thus  the  inordinate  appetite  of  women  over^ 
«ame  the  good  sense  of  men"  *. 

The  Loniliard  Ghibeliues  seeing  so  formidable  a  display  of 
Gueljihic  power  together  with  the  more  intimate 
union  between  the  church  and  Naples ;  in  spite  of 
Castruccio's  success  could  not  help  feeling  that  their  cause  was 
in  jeopardy  and  therefore  determined  to  support  it  by  the  impe- 
rial power :  Parma  and  Uologim  had  already  given  themselves 
to  Rome,  the  Bishop  of  Arezzo  was  excommunicated  and 
de]>osfd ;  and  besides  Florence  and  Siena;  San  Miniato,  Colle, 
San  Gimignato  and  Prato  had  made  Charles  their  lord,  the 
last  even  in  perpetuity.  This  great  extension  of  power  gave 
the  house  of  Anjou  command  over  the  greater  part  of  Italy 
and  therefore  no  time  was  lost  in  despatching  an  embassy  to 
implore  the  "Bavarian,"  (aa  Louia  was  called  by  those  who 

•  flio.  Tillimi.  Lib,  i.,  cap,  li. 
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did  not  nish  to  be  anathematised)  to  meet  the  Italian  Ghibe- 
lines  or  their  ambassadors  at  Trent  for  the  pnrpoae  of  con- 
flideriug  the  best  means  of  exalting  the  imperial  dignity. 

Until  the  year  1323  Louis  of  Bavaria  had  been  so  occupied 
in  struggling  for  the  crown  with  his  rival  Frederic  of  Austria 
that  he  had  no  leisure  to  meddle  with  the  Peninsula ;  but  the 
decisive  battle  of  Muhldorf  in  which  four  tbousand  men-at-arms 
were  killed  in  repeated  charges  on  the  field,  and  Frederic  of 
Austria  made  prisoner,  left  him  at  liberty  to  employ  himself  in 
foreign  politics  and  turn  his  attention  towards  Italy.  Pope 
John  XXII.  whom  he  informed  of  the  victory  at  Muhldorf,  not 
having  before  decided  on  the  candidate  he  meant  to  support, 
received  the  letter  of  Louis  as  his  Mend,  and  promised  to  aid 
him  in  the  consummation  of  peace ;  but  when  the  pontiff 
heard  of  the  assistance  afforded  to  his  worst  enemy  the  excom- 
monicated  Galeazzo  Visconti  in  1333  and  of  the  Bavarian's 
having  compelled  Raimond  of  Cardona  the  papal  general  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Milan,  his  anger  exceeded  all  bounds.  He 
insisted  that  as  pope  he  was  the  only  legitimate  ruler  of  the 
empire  during  a  vacancy,  the  only  judge  between  two  competi- 
tors 1  and  until  his  decision  was  known  no  king  of  the  Romans 
could  exist :  it  was,  be  said,  a  grave  offence  against  God,  and 
a  palpable  contempt  of  the  church  to  have  exennsed  the  powers 
of  royalty  without  its  sanction  and  protected  its  enemies,  espe- 
cially Galeazzo  Viscond  and  his  brothers  who  had  been  dectared 
heretics  by  the  definitive  sentence  of  a  competent  tribunal. 
Louis  was  therefore  excommunicated,  and  again  more  solemnly 
in  March  13'24  when  he  was  also  declared  incapable  of  ever 
ascending  the  imperial  throne.  Frederic  while  in  prison  had 
been  visited  by  Louis  and  treated  with  so  much  and  such  unu- 
sual generosity  that  he  acknowledged  him  as  emperor  and 
was  immediately  liberated,  ever  after  remaining  his  ally  and 
intimate  friend.  Germany  vas  then  pacified,  the  pope's 
intrigaas  there  were  all  baffled  aod  the  enqveror  prepared  to 


Tisit  Italy,  W  confirm  his  imperiiil  dignity  hj  a 
tion,  and  revenge  himself  on  the  pimliff. 

In  tliia  disposition  nii  inTitatiau  from  tbe  Ilalian  Ghib6li»«a 


J 

I  public  cont^^l 


was  peculiarly  well'tiined, 
wars  remained  without  mt 
as  an  iiLcxhauatihle  mic 
He  therefore  repaired  b 
where  ho  was  met  hy  A; 
della  Scala  of  Verona,  P^ 
Marquis  of  Este,  the  B 
Frederic  of  Sicily  Castr 
and  all  the  other  Ghib 


BS  Louis,  wcekoned  by  long 
taly  WHS  altrays  considenid 
re  by  Tmnfialpine  nations. 
at  the  middle  of  Fcbniary 
m  Viseouti  of  Milan  Cano 
nacosei  of  Mantua.  Reaaldo 
12X0,  and  ambassadors  bom 
icaiii,  the  eiilea  of  Genua 
1  the  pope  was  declared 


heretical  by  a  considerable  body  of  the  clergy  and  solemnly 
escommunicated,  ridiculed,  and  defied  ;  (lie  imputation  was  not 
new,  for  this  ambitious  and  mercenary  pontiff  was  a  zealous 
asserter  of  his  own  infalUbili^,  wished  to  dictate  absolutely  to 
tlie  church  and  liad  made  enemies  of  large  bodies  of  the  clei^ ; 
amongst  others  of  the  Franciscan  or  minor  friars  who  insisted 
on  Christ's  poverty  and  therefore,  following  his  example,  wn- 
demned  all  property  in  churchmen  as  preposterous  and  unbe- 
coming. These  monks  liad  been  bold  enough  to  denounce 
John  as  heretical  and  excommunicated,  upon  which  he  burned 
some  of  them  and  deprived  others  of  the  little  they  possessed 
conforming  to  their  own  maxims  :  other  causes  had  made  other 
enemies  amongst  the  secular  clergy ;  so  that  Louis  found  him- 
self zealously  supported  by  a  powerful  body  even  in  the  church, 
and  it  was  unanimously  declared  that  as  Christ  had  no  propenv 
all  priests  who  had  were  enemies  to  his  sacred  poverty  *, 

In  Tuscany  the  war  now  became  somewhat  more  active,  Ve 
toia  was  attacked  with  partial  success,  hut  Charles  uneasy  at 
the  liavarian's  progress  sent  an  embassy  to  Avignon  and  im- 
plored Pope  John  in  concert  with  the  Florentines  to  pnbUsh  a 

•  8.  AmniirMo,  Lih.  vii„  p.  33i.— Gio.    Villani,    Lib.  x,,  tap.  CTJii.— Sis- 
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cniBade  against  him  and  resUire  the  Bolognese  and  Feirarese 
estiles,  or  he  might  expect  worse  consequenccB  than  in  the 
threatening  days  of  Henry  the  Serenth,  Meanwhile  new  taxes 
epraug  up  to  meet  new  dangers,  and  80,000  florins  were 
raised  by  an  impost  colled  the  "  EiHvw "  on  real  and  personal 
property  and  even  annual  incomes,  the  amount  of  which  being 
ascertained  by  secret  teatimony  from  seven  neighbours  was 
accompanied  by  considerable  abuse  and  injustice,  and  yet  all 
WHS  borne,  not  only  with  patience  but  cheerfulness*. 

A  desire  to  court  the  supreme  authority,  the  perilous  aspect 
of  aflairs,  the  hope  of  final  victory,  the  encotiraging  remem- 
brance of  past  dangers,  such  as  Uguccione's  sudden  fall  at  the 
mom^it  of  his  most  exalted  hopes ;  their  own  profound  despair 
and  the  Emperor  Henry's  unexpected  death  when  all  around 
was  dark;  these  were  the  thoughts  that  buoyed  up  Florence 
and  induced  the  people  to  hope  for  some  similar  ending  to  their 
present  conflict  with  Louis  and  Castruceio,  although  as  yet  but 
in  its  in&ncy. 

Some  consolation  was  also  drawn  from  the  old  boast  of  repub- 
licans, that  while  lords  and  kings  and  emperors  died,  they 
themselves  were  in  a  manner  eternal :  because  all  the  good  or 
evil  ^en  concentrated  in  one  man,  vanished  with  him ;  but 
the  wel&re  of  republics  was  rarely  affected  by  the  decease  of 
any  single  member  of  the  commonwealth.  Such  reflections 
spread  rapidly ;  "  Why  should  we,"  it  was  asked,  "  display  lees 
tirtue,  less  resolution  than  our  fathere  who  with  firm  and  con- 
stant minds  repelled  such  dangers?  The  times  call  for  exer- 
tion, let  us  arise  and  show  ourselves  equal  to  the  occasion"! 

In  this  awakened  spirit  they  not  only  gave  liberally  but  cele- 
brated the  birtli  of  their  master's  son  with  unusual  splendour, 
as  if  in  profound  peace  and  prosperity :  the  infant's  death  about 
eight  days  after,  was  caught  at  by  the  superstitious  to  augur  as 

'  G.  ViUuii,  Lib.  i.,  of.  x*ii.  t  S.  AmmlnM,  Lib.  tiL,  p.  334. 
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brief  a  period  for  any  rejoicings  at  the  suocess  of  Florence ; 
and  subsequent  events  confirmed  the  general  credulity. 

Pisa  although  she  had  sent  an  embassy  to  Louis  was  but 
little  disposed  to  receive  him  in  Tuscany;  the  party  that 
governed  were  bitter  foes  to  Castruccio,  and  although  Ghibe> 
line,  inclined  rather  to  Robert  and  the  pope  than  to  an  ezoom- 
municated  emperor  whose  friendship  or  enmity  promised  to  be 
equally  ruinous.  When  the  news  of  his  coronation  at  Milan 
was  known  in  Pisa  some  Florentine  exiles  assisted  by  a  part  of 
the  populace  made  great  rejoicing  and  even  paraded  the  streets 
crying  out  **  Death  to  King  Robert,  the  Pope  and  the  Fhmt^ 
tines,  and  long  live  the  Emperor ^  Upon  which  the  seignoiy 
expelled  them  and  all  other  exiles,  and  even  the  Germaa 
cavalry,  whom  they  had  previously  dismounted,  besides  a  cet- 
tain  set  of  nobles  suspected  of  partiality  to  Castruccio  and  the 
emperor. 

This  jealousy  of  Castruccio  was  not  confined  to  Pisa ;  his 
iron  sceptre  weighed  heavily  on  Lucca,  and  both  Charles  and 
the  Florentines  unequal  in  the  field  clutched  at  the  chance  of 
destroying  him  by  secret  treason :  the  potent  &mily  of  Quar- 
tigiani,  the  most  active  in  his  exaltation,  either  weaiy  of  servi- 
tude or  perhaps  urged  by  the  vanity  of  pulling  down  an  idol 
they  had  themselves  erected,  but  certainly  stimulated  by  Floren- 
tine ducats,  undertook  to  organise  a  conspiracy  that  would  over- 
whelm Castruccio  in  the  midst  of  his  greatness.     It  was  agreed 
that  a  powerful  anny  should  assault  Pistoia  and  force  him  from 
Lucca  to  its  defence  ;  the  conspirators  were  to  seize  this  occa- 
sion for  displaying  the  baimers  of  King  Robert  and  the  church, 
which  had  been  sent  to  tliem  from  i^lorence,  and  simultaneously 
call  u^wn  the  people  to  rise  and  get  possession  of  a  gate,  while 
by  preconcerted  signals,  the  garrison  of  Fucecchio  with  all  the 
troops  in  die  Val  d'Amo  would  hurry  to  their  assistance  and 
occupy  Lucca  without  sending  a  single  man  from  the  camp 
before  Pistoia. 
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This  scheme  was  well  l&id  and  would  have  succeeded  but  for 
one  of  those  accidenU  that  so  frequeutly  rum  the  best-imagined 
enterprises ;  some  trifling  delay  of  the  Florentine  arm;  allowed 
a  pause  between  the  final  arrangement  and  execution  of  the 
plot  and  the  conspiratoia  had  lime  to  reflect.  One  of  the 
Quartigiani  either  from  remorse  or  being  unable  to  endure  a 
state  of  anxious  suspense  went  and  revealed  all  to  Caatruccio  : 
in  a  moment  every  gate  of  Lucca  was  closed  and  guarded  ; 
twenty-two  of  that  fJEUuily  were  instantly  arrested,  many  other 
citizens  imprisoned,  houses  were  searched,  the  banners  found, 
and  every  evidence  of  conspiracy  rendered  clear  and  palpable. 
Meeaer  Ouemiccio  Qnartigiani  the  chief  conspirator  and  three 
of  his  sons  were  immediately  hung  with  the  reversed  bannere 
of  the  pope  and  king  suspended  over  them,  while  others  suf- 
fered a  more  cruel  and  then  a  not  unusual  punishment,  under 
the  name  of  "  Frofagginara"  or  "  PiantciTe,"  that  is  to  say, 
being  planted  in  the  ground  like  vines ;  or  buried  alive  with 
their  heads  downward  and  their  feet  in  the  air,  a  sort  of  execu- 
tion which  Dante  had  probably  witnessed  and  retained  in  mind 
when  he  was  Inventing  a  punishment  for  those  guilty  of  simony  *. 

•  Fnor  deUk  b«a  i  ciucnn  uTirchBn 

D'  uD  pecator  li  piedi,  t  delte  punbe 

Infinoij  grooa,  e  I'  ilUv  dcntro  imtl 
Le  jHinU  enno  ■  lutti  tccme  ialnmbe ; 

Perche  il  forte  guizuvui  ll  giuDte, 

Cb«  Bpei2Atfl  ftTRiiu  ritorte  n  Btninbe. 
Qu«l  budIa  it  fiunmeggur  delle  cok  Qnle 

TbI  en  li  d>'  aJoigni  »11e  punle,  (/lyV^i  Canto  xii.) 

From  out  the  moulh  of  STsry  hale  f  merg'd 

A  nniwr'i  feet  and  leg^  high  u  Ifae  calf; 

Nought  elie  wai  leen ;  the  mt  all  hid  within. 
Both  »]«  vers  bumiog  of  each  Fulpril  then. 

Which  oude  the  tortur'd  joiuti  aa  AMgly  writhe 

Thai  cordi  they  irould  have  inapt,  ni  tiriited  withB, 
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ITie  remainder  of  the  Quartigiaiii  family  of  which  there  were 
n  hundred  men  able  tn  carry  nrms.  were  declared  rebels  and 
esiwlloJ  from  the  city  and  territory  of  Liirc*. 

Tiiia  vma  cousidered  a  ,'  "  '  :ment  of  God,  because  thai 
very  race,  oripnally  Gue  I  betrayed  their  party  and 

were  the  firet  to  surrendt  il  liberty  to  the  very  man 

now  chosen  as  the  inatnin  wr  puuiflhmcnt  for  a  second 

ireftson  ;  but  in  tracing  t>  lions  of  this  plot  Castniccio 

found  so  many  citdzena  that  he  pradontly  refisiued 

from  any  further  iuvesi 

The  duke,  the  legate  orentinea,  equally  bafBed  tn 

open  war  and  secret  conspi  -nged  themseivfs  by  another 

eKcommiuiication  of  Louis  and  CiistnuiMn  niili  iil)  ilifir  ailbe- 
rents,  irhich  waa  aoleibnty  pronounced  on  the  great  festival  of 
the  patron  saint  of  Florence  by  Cardinal  Orsini;  and  itomediatelt 
afterwards  a  nolde  army  of  five-and-twenty  hundred  horse  and 
twelve  thousand  infantry  under  Count  Novello  encamped  at 
Signa  for  three  days  on  purpose  tn  perplex  the  enemy :  but 
suddenly  quitting  tbb  tliey  moved  on  Fucecchio  and,  crossing 
tlie  Gusciana  by  a  bridge  of  boats  previously  prepared,  appeared 
before  Santa  Maria  a  Monte, 

This  was  the  strongest  fortress  iu  Tuscany  hut  at  thai 
time  somewhat  weakened,  because  Caatruccio  had  witlidrawn 
a  part  of  its  garrison  to  strengthen  Carmignano  the  supposed 
object  of  attack,  and  liad  left  but  live  hundred  veterans  with  the 
people's  aid  to  defend  it :  this  place  was  inclosed  in  a  treble 
rampart  and  the  citizens  were  accustomed  to  fighting  from  its 
liaving  been  made  one  of  the  centres  of  that  devastating  warfare 
with  which  Costruccio  so  often  tormented  the  Florentines. 
But  the  latter  were  more  especially  exasperated  against  the 
people  of  Santa  Maria  because  on  Castruecio's  first  success,  from 
having  been  thoroughly  Guelph  they  changed  sides  and  deli- 
vered up  all  the  Lucchese  exiles  to  his  mercy :    they  were 

•  Gio.  ViUani,  Lib.  x.,  cap.  xiv,— Tegrimi,  Vita  di  Cutnicdo. 
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therefore  immediately  summoned  to  surrender  under  the  penalty 
of  an  indiacriminate  massacre  but  remaiued  true  to  their  chief 
and  resolved  to  stand  the  hazard  of  a  siege. 

No  time  n'es  lost,  for  Count  Novello  commanded  the  assault 
to  be  given  with  the  greatest  ferocity  "  to  show  the  world 
that  a  royal  army  composed  of  such  nobility  was  not  to  ho 
baffled  and  derided  by  five  hundred  peasantiy  ioolosed  in  a 
fortress  which  though  strong  was  not  impr^nable."  "If 
"  the  campaign,"  he  is  made  to  eey,  "  if  the  campEiign  should 
"  begin  successfully  the  pride  of  Castruccio  may  be  repressed 
"  and  therefore  a  great  obstacle  at  once  be  opposed  to  the 
"  Bavarians'  passage  into  Tuscany,  this  would  liberate  Naples 
"  from  danger  and  secure  the  tranquillity  of  Borne,  already  in 
"  disorder  at  the  mere  expectation  of  his  arrival.  Are  you  not 
"  aware  O  soldiers  "  he  added  "  that  our  master  liobcrt  has 
'*  already  despatched  a  fleet  of  seventy  galleys  against  Frederiir 
"  of  An^ou  ;  not  so  much  from  ancient  enmity  as  because  that 
"  false  king  has  favoured  the  coming  of  this  false  emperor? 
"  Are  there  not  seven  Genoese  galleys  in  the  Tiber's  mouth 
"  cutting  off  e^'ery  supply  from  Kome,  which  has  dared  to  bc- 
"  come  the  ally  of  an  excommunicated  man  ;  and  the  prince  of 
"  the  Morea,  if  he  have  not  yet  entered  that  city,  has  at  least 
'■  ravaged  all  the  territoiy  of  Orrieto  and  captured  numerous 
"  fortresses.  Is  not  the  town  of  Rieti  already  oMMipied  by  the 
"  Duke  of  Athens?  Has  not  Ostia  ceased  to  resist,  and  Jo  vis 
"  not  eveiy  moment  expect  the  news  of  its  anrrender  ?  And  all 
"  these  labours  are  undertaken  only  to  hinder  cverjthing  I*- 
"  coming  a  prey  to  this  barbarian  who  more  eager  for  mon'ry 
"  than  glory  has  already  expelled  his  hosts  the  Visconti  from 
"  their  dominions ;  worthy  nevertheless  of  a  sevfircr  punish- 
"  ment  as  the  great  disturber)  of  Italian  tranquillity.  With 
"  such  examples  it  al-»o  l«comes  us  in  Tuscany  Ui  do  wractliing 
*■  of  renown  that  will  lower  the  pride  of  Castniccio,  the  potCTit 
"  minister  of  this  German,  and  now  rendered  insupimrtable  liy 
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''  the  immoderate  favours  of  fortune.  He  boasts  of  our  haviug 
''  been  already  a  ^hole  year  in  Florence  and  accomplished 
''  nothing ;  of  his  having  at  one  time  amused  us  with  the  hopes 
*^  of  peace,  at  another  made  us  ridiculous  even  to  ourselves,  by 
''  unraveUing  all  our  intrigues  and  conspiracies  against  him ; 
'*  of  our  miserable  failure  at  Mammiano  and  Gaviguana ;  of 
"  Malespini's  feeble  attempt  and  disgraceful  flight,  and  with  our 
*'  being  inferior  to  him  in  everything  but  priestly  excommimi- 
''  cations.  But  that  which  should  make  us  blush  even  to  think 
''  of,  he  has  had  the  audacity  to  declare  that  he  expects  yet 
*'  once  more  to  return  triumphant  to  Lucca  with  our  young 
*'  prince  in  bonds  before  him  holding  a  lighted  torch  for  an 
^*  offering  at  the  shrine  of  Saint  Martin,  as  Raimond  of  Gardona 
*^  was  compelled  to  do  two  years  ago !  Now  is  not  this  arrogance 
''  enough  to  make  us  trample  on  it  with  all  that  fiery  indigna- 
''  tion  that  is  wont  to  fill  the  breast  of  noble-minded  men,  when 
*'  Castruccio!  (to  what  a  pass  are  human  things  arrived!) 
"  Castruccio !  a  poor  dependent  of  Uguccione  della  Faggiola, 
''  dares  to  hope  that  he  can  lead  away  bound  to  his  chariot 
"  wheels  the  son  of  King  Robert!  the  nobility  of  Naples !  and 
**  with  them  the  city  and  people  of  Florence!  We  do  not 
"  now  combat  with  either  Lucca  or  Pistoia,  nor  have  we  before 
''  us  this  tremendous  captain ;  but  what  is  there  that  will  prove 
"  too  great  for  this  mans  pride  if  we  are  not  found  good  enough 
'*  to  capture  one  of  his  fortresses,  when  even  now  amongst  his 
'*  other  boasts  he  vaunts  of  not  having  left  Florence  a  foot  be- 
"  yond  her  walls !  I  know  that  any  man  who  regards  his  own 
"  honour  would  rather  die  than  survive  the  disgrace  of  being 
**  beaten  by  this  fortress,  and  for  myself  I  am  resolved  either  to 
"  leave  my  bones  before  yonder  ramparts  or  lodge  this  evening  in 
**  the  town.  If  you  are  of  my  mind  victory  is  secure;  because  to 
"  resolute  men  all  things  are  attainable  :  but  I  already  see  the 
*^  just  anger  that  moves  you  against  this  tyrant,  and  believing 
*'  that  deeds  and  not  words  are  the  proper  answer  to  your 
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general's  appeal,  you  hold  that  to  be  lost  time  which  is  not 
employed  in  combat.  Our  horses  are  now  of  no  service  as 
our  camp  is  safe ;  dismount  therefore  and  instead  of  irasting 
time  in  useless  words  I  will  show  you  what  is  to  be  done  by 
my  own  example." 

Scarcely  had  he  finished  speaking  and  given  the  signal  of 
assault  when  the  sharpest  conflict  that  had  for  many  years  been 
known  in  Tuscany  began  ;  the  attack  was  bold  and  sudden  and 
the  defence  desperate  :  the  battering  engines  were  soon  in  posi- 
tion ;  battalions  of  Genoese  cross-bowmen  shot  so  strong  anil 
thickly  that  not  a  man  could  show  himself  on  the  walls  without 
being  killed  or  wounded  :  the  dismounted  knights  in  heary 
armour,  each  with  his  shield,  advanced  in  solid  order  and  placed 
the  ladders  under  a  crossing  shower  of  stones  and  arrows ;  the 
infantiy  with  lighter  arms  and  worse  protected,  rivalled  theni 
in  courage  and  tile  assault  soon  became  general.  Duulitfnl  and 
fierce  too  it  remained  until  a  young  squire  of  ProTcnce  seining 
a  projecting  stone,  with  one  bold  spring  got  footing  on  the  top  ; 
waving  his  master's  pennon :  instantly  a  loud  shout  echoed 
through  the  ranks  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  long  line  of  banners 
fluttered  on  the  solid  battlements  :  without  a  pause  the  whok 
mass  swept  forward  to  the  second  wall  and  dashing  over  it 
like  a  wave  plunged  fiercely  into  the  town  driving  all  that 
could  escape,  in  terror  Ui  the  citadel :  nothing  withstood  the  sol- 
diers' fury,  and  man  woman  and  child  were  indiscriminately 
slaughtered.  Many  endeavoured  to  conceal  themselvcti.  but 
the  jealousy  of  different  nations,  rii'als  in  courage  and  strong  in 
enmity.  Italian  and  Transalpine  troops,  made  each  set  tin'  U> 
the  town  lest  the  otlier  should  monopolise  the  plunder,  mthosi- 
that  tlie  sword  missed  the  fire  consumed ;  and  if  by  clianct! 
some  frantic  wretches  rushed  in  terror  from  tlie  llanu^H  lliey 
were  instantly  hacked  to  pieces  by  a  di'^apjNiinUMl  and  uiad- 
dened  soldieiy.  A  third  inclosure  formed  the  citadel,  but  ihu 
troops  were  too  much  exhausted  for  an  immediate  assault,  and 
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ibe  remaining  dlizens,  despairing  of  relief  fram  their  general,  i 
whij  vaA  at  Viviuaio  with  au  inferior  force,  hi  s  tthort  tim»  s«i-  , 
rendered  themselves  to  tlie  Florentioos  •. 

After  B  rest  of  eight  dap  r^nn-ntNuveUoracrosBtfd  iheOusci-   ' 
ani)  and  halted  for  t-womur  lOcluo  to  observe  CflBCrnom^    ] 

luoveinenta,  but  seeing  thj  lot  stir,  the  Florentines  agun  * 

Ifflssed  the  river,  advance.  ragiia,  and  for  three  sncee»    I 

sive  dara  defied  him  to  iie  Luecheite  chief  itho  hwi    I 

only  eight  hundred  bora  thousand  foot,  being  in  daitj    ' 

exj)e<^tation  of  the  empei  1  at  Pontremoli  vns  conieDi   j 

to  remain  on  the  dcrons  same  expectation  pretontoi  | 

the    Florentines   &om  direct  on  Lncca.  therofcnv  t 

crossing  Montnlbanu  betweeu  L^igna  mid  Carmignano  the* 
suddenly  attacked  Artimino  which  Castruccio  had  fortified  so 
strongly  OS  to  apprehend  no  danger  in  that  qnarter.  Bat 
flushed  with  his  late  victory  Novello  at  once  gave  the  assault 
which  was  renewed  for  three  days  successively ;  the  last  b&ttle 
continuing  without  intermission  &om  noon  until  night'&ll : 
when  all  the  pahsades  and  one  of  the  gates  being  burned,  the 
garrison,  with  the  fate  of  Sauta  Maria  before  their  eyes, 
surrendered  on  the  twenty- seventh  of  August  Count  Novello 
wished  to  proceed  and  carry  Tizzaua  and  Carmignano  in  the 
same  manner,  but  Louis  being  now  close  to  Pontremoli  he  and 
liis  troops  were  ordered  back  to  Florence. 

It  was  now  about  thirteen  months  since  the  Duke  of 
Calabria  had  entered  that  city  with  the  finest  army  that  its 
vast  resources  had  ever  produced,  and  500,000  florins  had 
been  expended  on  him  by  the  community ;  yet.  saving  the 
capture  of  Santa  Maria  aud  Artimino,  nothing  had  been  done : 
wherefore  the  people  became  justly  discontented,  though  com- 
pelled to  suppress  their  iU-bumour  from  a  sense  of  present 
danger  and  the  threatening  progress  of  the  emperor. 

Lib.  I.,  (ap.  u. — Leoa.  Arei 
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Louis  was  crowned  at  Milan  on  the  thirty-first  of  May  by 
tiie  escommumcat«d  Aretine  prelate ;  the  archbishop  of  Milan 
ha\-ing  refused  to  perform  this  office ;  but  whether  from  a  delay 
in  the  promised  supplies  accompanied  by  an  insolent  measage 
from  Galeazzo  Visconti,  as  Villani  avers :  or  from  the  com- 
plaintfl  of  Marco,  Lodriaio,  and  Azzo  Visconli  against  Gale- 
azzo's  tyranny ;  or  from  suspicion  of  an  attempt  to  poison  the 
emperor,  aa  the  sudden  death  of  Stephano  Visconti  after 
tasting  his  drink,  led  others  to  suppose ;  it  is  certain  that  on 
the  twentieth  of  July  Galeazzo'a  brothers  Luchino  and  Gio- 
vanni and  his  son  Azzo,  were  arrested  along  with  that  prince 
himself  and  closely  imprisoned ;  the  stroug  castle  of  Monza 
being  ^ven  up  to  Louis  as  the  price  of  the  latter's  safety. 
This  revolution  was  effected  at  the  public  council  of  Milan 
after  Visconti's  German  troops  had  been  seduced;  an  im- 
perial vicar  and  twenty-four  citizens  were  imtoediately  ap- 
pomted  to  govern  the  city  thus  suddenly  restored  to  apparent 
independence,  and  50,000  florins  were  granted  to  the  emperor. 
Thk  decided  conduct  pleased  the  Mibmese  and  Guelpfas 
as  much  as  it  alarmed  the  other  Lombards,  because  it  was 
Visconti  himseK  that  had  brought  Louis  intj)  Italy  and  bo  was 
the  first  to  experience  that  monarch's  ingratitude. 

A  diet  afterwards  assembled  near  Brescia  where  several 
new  bishops  were  created  and  about  200,000  florins  collected 
from  the  Ghibeline  states  of  Lombsrdy ;  Louis  then  crossed 
the  Po  near  Cremona  and  with  two  thousand  mcn-atrarms 
marched  through  Parma,  passed  the  mountains  without  any 
opposition  from  the  papal  troops  stationed  in  those  ports, 
and  baited  at  Pontremoli  on  the  first  of  September  1327. 
Here  he  was  received  by  Castmccio  but  refused  lu  eojoum  at 
Lucca  until  Pisa  which  had  determined  to  shut  her  gates  upon 
him  had  been  reduced  to  reason  *. 

*  Gio.  Tillim,  Ub.  i.,  (ap.  luii. — Bernudioo  Corio,  Slorii  di  MiUuo, 
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ti^lied,    and  the  ambas^a^lurs   wt-re  i 
<.'aistruccio  as  thev  relumed  to  Pisa, 
at  this  pertidy  boarded  the  latter  in 
self,  who  evidently  leaning  to  tlie 
l>ably  a  party  in  the  act,  allowed  of 
and  high  words  between  these  pmud 
The   result   was  a  continued   detent 
bishop's  withdniwal  from  the  iniiK»ria 
death  a  few  days  after,  while  on  his  ro; 
brother  Piero  Sacconc  of  Pietraniala 
ronce,  immediately  succeeded  to  power 
Louis  followed  uj)  this  treacherous  i 
ous  investment  of  Pisa  on  both  banks  ( 
the  people  knew  of  their  ambitssadoi 
exiles    maintained    a    partisan   warfa 
Contado,  captured  town  after  town, 
further   succours    by   mastering    Port< 
money  were  supplied  from  Florence ;  foi 
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but  firesh  discord,  the  curae  of  these  licentious  republics,  caused 
it  to  be  surrendered  on  conditioD  that  neither  their  own  exiles, 
nor  Castrucdo,  nor  any  of  hia  people  should  be  admitted  into 
the  town;  that  their  form  of  government  should  remain 
inviolate  and  60,000  florins  be  paid  into  the  imperial  trea- 
sury. On  the  eleventh  of  October  Louis  entered  Pisa,  and 
three  days  after  the  citizens  of  their  own  accord  but  prin- 
cipally through  fear  of  the  populace,  destroyed  the  capitula- 
tion and  admitted  both  Castruccio  and  the  exiles  wbile  they 
threw  themselves  and  their  country  on  the  emperor's  mercy. 
Justice  was  well  administered,  but  dearly  purchased  by  a 
contribution  of  160,000  florins;  enormous  at  any  time,  but 
peculiarly  so  at  a  moment  when  the  Sardinian  war  and  final 
loss  of  that  province  had  reduced  the  whole  community  to 
the  vei^  of  ruin;  and  when  only  a  few  days  before,  6000 
florins  could  uot  be  demanded,  without  the  danger  of  revo- 
lution ;  so  badly  governed,  or  so  short-sighted  and  capricious 
were  the  people  *. 

After  the  settlement  of  Pisa  Louis  and  Castruccio  repaired 
to  Lucca  where  the  more  powerful  spirit  of  the  latl«r  was 
made  manifest  in  its  immediate  ascendancy  and  influence  over 
his  guest  ^ose  splendid  reception  Castruccio  followed  up  by  a 
present  of  60,000  florins ;  both  chiefs  then  proceeded  to  Pis- 
toia  from  whoso  heights  Castruccio  pointed  out  the  plain  and 
towers  of  Florence  and  showed  the  easy  accoss  which  the  pos- 
session of  the  one  gave  him  to  the  territory  of  the  other. 

Retumii^  to  Lucca  for  the  feast  of  Saint  Martin,  the 
emperor  took  that  opportunity  of  publicly  placing  on  the  head 
of  Castruccio  the  ducal  circle  investing  him  with  the  states 
of  Lucca,  Pistoia,  Volterra  and  the  bishopric  of  Luni,  con- 
ferring on  him  the  privilege  of  quartering  the  royal  arms  of 
Bavaria  with  his  own,  besides  an  unscrupulous  donation  of 

*  Puilo  Trond,  Amudil^ai. — Ruicri     mnd   x:itt. — Rondoni,  Lib.    xiii.,  p. 
8udo,Cn>DiciPiMit,np.  ku.— Oitk     741.— Cnikiai  di  I^  9c.  Ba.  It., 
Tlllaiil,  liib.  x>  Of.  uxiiL,  zxiit.    T.  zv. 
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tho  Pisaa  towns  of  Serrezzauo.  Rotum.  MontPCfJvolc,  anil 
Pietra  Csssa.  Tlie  ceremony  of  teceisiiig  iJie  ducal  coronet  from 
an  emperor's  lunds,  Castruccio's  grc«t  power  ijUents  uiil  in- 
fluence,  and  tUe  universal  feeling  that  this  titlu  would  not  long 
continue  vain  and  empty,  bu. 
the  fttst  dukedoTO  in  Italy  sin< 
altogether  imparted  a  soler 
transaction  which  increased 
Guelph;  nor  was  the  Gh 
t«nted  to  aee  four  of  her 
Castniociu  as  a  coronutioi 
be,  of  Iier  own  destiny  *. 
The  Duke  of  Calabrii 


le  in  aulistance  as  in  notnc 
lue  of  the  aneiont  Lombards, 
imposing  chniseter  to  ibt 
irehensions  of  e»ery  Italian 
isa  leas  anxious  or  disoon- 
owns  <]ui«<tly  made  over  to 
n  earnest,  as  it  seemed  to 


ug  llmt  Cnstnirc 


.-n-ili- 
ingl;  compelled  to  follow  Louis,  who  resumed  Ms  march  towards 
Bnme  on  the  fifteenth  of  December,  also  prepared  to  quit 
I'lorence,  leaving  Philip  Saiiguiiieto  vrilli  a  thousand  men-at- 
arms  as  his  Ticar.  At  a  public  feast  he  took  leave  of  the 
Florentines,  promising  to  return  when  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
should  be  safe,  and  de[wrted  on  the  twenty- sev en ih  of  Decem- 
ber, tlie  same  day  that  Castruccio  by  another  road  marched 
from  Lucea  to  join  the  imperialists  \. 

Charles  governed  liespoticoUy  like  every  ruler  of  that  age : 
for  liberty  then  consisti'd  in  the  privilege  of  being  eligible  to 
govern  and  choose  govcmorM,  rather  than  in  l)eing  governed 
well ;  and  althougli  in  doing  so  lie  tyrannically  condemned  a 
citizen  of  rank  who  with  oh  much  reason  os  insolence  opposed 
the  grant  of  a  subsidy  to  King  Robert,  tliereby  proving  that 
freedom  no  longer  esistod  in  Florence ;  yet  he  made  himself 
a  favourite  witli  the  cilixens  by  great  personal  urbanity  and  his 
endeavours  to  reconcile  private  feuds ;  together  with  considerabl-' 
liberality  and  a  genemlly  impartial  administration  of  jusiire. 
(In  the  other  band  he  was  unpopnlar  from  his  inactive  unwar- 

•Oi«.  VilUni,  I.il,.   J.,  cip.  xixvu.,     +  (!io. 
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like  character,  aud  the  excessive  cost  of  his  : 
this,  according  to  Villani  who  was  employed  in  auditing  the 
accounts,  amounted  in  nine  months  to  900,000  florins  ;  but 
as  the  greater  part  was  circulated  within  the  town ;  although 
a  highly-taxed  people  necessarily  worked  twice  for  the  same 
money ;  it  was  still  accompanied  by  great  activity  and  some  out- 
ward appearance  of  prosperity  *. 

The  emperor's  arrival  at  Vit«rbo  was  immediately  felt  in  Rome, 
where  a  contest  had  previously  arisen  between  Stelano 
Colomia  seconded  by  Napoleone  Orsini,  who  adhered  to 
King  Robert ;  and  hisown  brother  SciarraColonna,  Jacobo  Savelli, 
and  Tebaldo  di  Santa  Stazio,  captains  of  the  people;  the  two  first 
had  been  expelled;  for  Caetniccio's  arts  and  Ghibeline  ducats 
had  been  long  at  work  in  that  factious  city  which  the  pontiff's 
absence  at  Avignon  left  in  a  state  of  continual  t^tation.  It 
was  generally  governed  by  an  oligarchy  headed  by  the  pope's 
ministers  and  those  of  the  king  of  Naples;  by  the  Colonui, 
Savelli  and  Orsini ;  with  occasional  bursts  of  the  most  furious 
democracy :  the  senator  administered  justice;  a  council  of  fifty- 
two  members  nominally  formed  the  government  and  was  pre- 
sided by  the  prefect  of  Home;  two  or  three  captains  of  the  people 
along  with  the  senator  being  elected  by  the  popular  voice. 
The  Ghibeline  chiefs  sent  privately  to  Louis,  desiring  that  no 
bead  should  be  given  to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  who  wished 
to  settle  the  terms  on  which  he  was  to  be  received,  but  that  be 
should  march  directly  to  Rome :  with  tins  hint  Castniccio, 
who  was  appointed  to  answer  the  embassy,  immediately  ordered 
the  trumpets  to  sound  to  horse,  saying  courteously  "  Thig  is  the 
Emperor's  answer."  These  messengers  were  detained,  and 
Louis  suddenly  appearing  before  the  city  surprised  the  disaf- 
fected, confirmed  the  dotibtfiil,  and  gave  spirit  to  his  adherents. 
He  was  crowned  on  the  Bizt^emt^  of  Jantiary  13^1:4  i. 
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Daring  those  iranaattiona  Benedetto  da  Orvioto  the  Dokc 
of  Calabria's  judicial  vicar  arrived  at  Florence  where  the  citizens 
BtiU  (bimd  resources  to  complete  the  n^la  south  of  the  Amo 
aad  erect  the  present  Roman  gate  so  as  l«  iiecurc  that  qoarler 
of  the  town,  which  had  bee  ugered  by  Caatraecios  law 

inroads  on  the  Val  di  Gre?  ither  was  the  duke's  lieute- 

nant Philip  Sanguineto  in  a  deep :  hy  means    of  two 

Guelphic  citizens  of  Piatoii  i  of  Simone  della  Tosa  and 

well  acquunted  with  the  ints  of  that  city  a  plan  vai 

laid  to  surprise  it  and  succ  oxecnted.     Having  accunl^ 

meosuroB  of  the  walls  and  u  ianguineto  with  aix  buodred 

meu-at-orms,  the  two  Pistoi.  1  Simone  della  Tosa,  but  no 

otlitT  Florentine,  repiiireJ  ir,  .  bt  to  Prato :  he  iius  there 
joined  by  two  thousand  infantry  with  the  requisite  besieging 
eugines,  ladders,  and  bridges,  and  continning  his  march  arrived 
under  the  weakest  point  of  the  Pistoian  capital  before  daylight 
Tlio  ditch  was  frozen  hard  enough  to  allow  one  man  in  armour 
to  pass  at  a  time,  and  thus  a  hundred  men-at  arms  gained  the 
raui|)arts  uuperceived  until  the  officer  of  the  night  visited  the 
guai'ds  with  his  patrol :  a  short  conflict  then  took  place,  the 
officer  and  patrol  were  put  to  death,  but  an  alarm  was  given  ; 
tlie  garrison  was  immediately  under  arms  and  the  whole  city  ui 
confusion.  During  this  time  bridges  had  been  thronn  over  the 
ditch  and  engines  set  to  work  at  tlie  wall  which  nith  the  assist- 
ance of  some  &iends  nithiu  was  perforated  sufficiently  to  allow 
of  a  man-at-arms  leading  bis  horse  tbrou^'h :  the  assailants 
were  soon  united  and  an  obstinate  conflict  followed  with  various 
success  until  broad  daylight,  when  the  Florentines  succeeded 
in  overcoming  all  opjMisitiou,  and  then  driving  their  enemy 
from  the  strong  but  as  yel  unfinished  citadel,  continued  the 
plunder  of  Pistoia  for  eight  successive  days.  This  event  was 
knonn  at  Rome  only  ihree  days  afterwards  and  raised  Castmc- 
i-io's  anger  against  Louis  for  compelling  him  to  leave  Tuscany : 
he  instantly  set  of!  nith  five  hundred  horse  and  a  thousand 
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croBsbow-meQ,  and  taking  the  Maremma  road  pushed  eagerly 
forward  with  only  twelve  followers  ;  aft«r  some  days  travtOliug 
through  a  very  dangerous  country  Caatniccio  reached  Pisa  on 
the  ninth  of  February  where  he  soon  contrived  by  intngne  and 
influence  to  acquire  supreme  aathonty ;  a  tolerable  compensa- 
tion  for  the  loss  of  Pistoia*. 

Nor  was  CBstniccio's  departure  of  trifling  consequence  to 
Louis,  who  acting  almost  entirely  by  his  councils  had  made 
him  a  knight  and  count  of  the  Lateran  palace,  and  senator  of 
Rome,  besides  a  rcinveBtment  of  the  dukedom  of  Lucca,  while  all 
the  Bomans,  and  even  the  imperial  court  itself,  ptud  him  greater 
respect  than  was  generally  ofiered  to  the  emperor.  It  is  related 
that  while  at  Rome  he  publicly  wore  a  crimson  velvet  mantle, 
on  the  breast  of  which  was  embroidered  in  golden  characters 
"  E'  qtuUo  che  Iddio  vuole,"  and  on  the  back  "En  lara  qyetto 
ekelddio  eorra"!,  and  thus  says  Villani  he  himself  foretold  the 
future  judgment  of  the  Dei^ ;, 

Castruccio  alone  was  more  dreaded  by  King  Robert  than  the 
Bavarian  and  all  his  army;  the  latter  indeed  was  more  formid- 
able to  his  friends  than  his  enemies,  and  as  he  was  principaUy 
indebted  to  that  chief  for  his  success,  so  did  all  prudent  con- 
duct depart  with  him ;  for  although  Loois  had  a  well-appointed 
army  ready,  and  on  almost  certain  prospect  of  succees,  one 
abortive  attempt  alone  was  made  on  Naples  and  nothing  besides 
accomplished.  Delay,  idleness,  and  disorder  ruined  the  troops, 
and  after  loaing  Ostia  the  whole  enterprise  broke  down  into 
quarrels  and  tumults,  with  pompous,  unjust,  and  cruel  legisla- 
tion \  pope-tnaking,  and  reciprocal  coronations  between  the  two 
potentates.     Want  of  money  also  compelled  him  to  arbitrary 

■  Bukri  Sardo  iHcrti  tbit  CulmcdD  (torn,  hit.,  lUr.  IlaL  SeripL) 

«■•  bul  fortj-tight  houn  loing  tram  f  "^  Ht  it  that  idAkA  if  AuM  pUtued 

Rome   to   Piu,  ud  Ihat  lU  gauttd  Ood  to  makt  Auil"     "  A<ad  mil  be 

PiitoU  to  nvolt  maielf  t<i  lute  an  thai  ttAiiA  Ood  dcttminct." 

eicun     for    lesying     the     emperor  I  J  Tegrimi,  Vil*.  Cutr. — Oio,  Till»ni, 

bolh  iacrcdiblB.   —  Cronus   Piwu,  Lib.  i.,  ap.  lix. 

tap.  Ixx ;  Lib,  del  Polinon,  of.  li*.. 
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and  nograwTiiI  acts;  Siilvestro  Gatti  brf  of  Viterbo,  the  tip.x 
who  had  opened  litM  gat«s  to  Louis,  was  deposed  aud  tonured 
for  his  treasuro.  and  ft  severe  contribution  aftervrards  levied  on 
the  Roman  people :  he  nns  therttfore  despised  fur  bis  povertjr. 


detested  for  liia  per&dj,  loati 
quently  held  up  as  a  beacor- 
his  beautiful  address  to  Ital' 
While  Castruccio  was  st« 
of  Pisa  Songuinpto  aud  th 
lion  about  putting  tlieir  rei 
defence,  the  former  inaisti 
Umng  the  towa  while  the 
vaa  iMiund  lo  discharge  suoti  ( 


his  ingratitude,  imd  subse- 
k  memorial  by  Petrarca  in 

bimself  in  the  govemmeiil 
itines  were  in  high  diapnta- 
ueat  into  a  proper  state  of 
e  had  done  his  part  in  ca|i- 
mnintiuned  that  the  Dukf 
ipTiiai's  fmm  his  snlury,  Tli^ 
altercation  continued  and  Pistoia  remained  unvictnalted ;  tut 
the  Florentines  havuig  gained  some  trifling  advantages  grew  as 
cBTclesa  and  confident  as  if  fortune  had  never  left  their  arms, 
while  CftStruccio  hurried  on  his  preparations  for  recapturing  the 
neglected  placef,  Nevettheless  the  Pisans  and  even  his  former 
adiieronts  now  disliking  his  arbitrary  sway  offered  their  citv  to 
Louis ;  he  fearful  of  slicnflting  Castruccio  referred  them  (i> 
the  Empi-ess  by  whom  it  was  accepted  and  her  vicar  imme- 
diately despatched  to  take  the  reins  of  government.  Cas- 
truccio was  not  thus  to  l>e  despoiled ;  he  received  the  officer 
respectfully,  but  scoured  tlie  city  with  his  horsemen  in  the 
manner  of  the  age  as  a  mark  of  sovereignty ;  then  dismissed 
the  imperial  lieutenant  loaded  with  gifts  and  caused  liimself  ti- 
be  elected  hikI  proclaimed  absolute  Lord  of  Pisa  for  two  years;. 
Thus  master  of  new  and  abundant  resources  he  lost  no  time 
in  profiting  by  the  dis]mtes  at  Florence,  and  immediately  in- 
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e  prow. 
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vested  Pistoia  with  a  thousand  mea-at-anus  and  numerous 
intantry :  the  place  was  strong,  encompassed  by  a  double  ditch 
and  defended  by  Simone  della  Tosa  with  a  sufficient  garrison 
besides  many  Guelphic  citizens.  There  was  a  protecting  force 
at  Prato  only  ten  miles  ofT  and  within  sight  of  its  signals,  so 
that  if  the  town  had  been  well  provisioned  It  might  have  with- 
stood all  Castrucciu'a  efforts  until  sickness  compelled  him  to 
retreat.  This  chief,  who  had  remained  at  Pisa  to  complete  his 
preparations,  joined  the  army  on  the  30th  of  May  bringing 
strong  reinforcements,  and  surrounded  the  town  with  a  palisaded 
ditch  and  lines  of  circtunvallation.  Here  he  resolved  to  remain ; 
nor  did  all  the  Florentine  stratagems  succeed  in  turning  him 
&om  his  purpose,  not  even  when  they  collected  a  formidable 
army  of  six-and-twenty  hundred  men-at-arms  and  for  three 
days  successively  defied  bim  to  battle,  which  he  constantly 
pretended  to  accept,  while  he  only  strengthened  his  camp  with 
additional  trenches,  fresh  palisadea,  and  wide-brancliing  abbatia. 

Seeing  no  chance  of  provoking  him  the  allies  changed  their 
position,  and  attacked  the  strongest  point  of  his  intreuchments 
with  as  little  skill  as  success  instead  of  cutting  off  his  supplies 
by  Serravalle,  which  he  would  have  been  unable  to  prevent 
without  a  battle. 

Sanguineto  fell  sick  and  had  moreover  quarrelled  with  some 
of  the  confederate  chiefs,  so  that  he  deemed  it  best  to  retire 
and  make  a  diversion  elsewhere,  leaving  a  strong  convoy  at 
Prato  ready  to  succour  the  place  when  a  fair  occasion  offered. 
On  the  28th  of  July  after  delivering  another  formal  challenge 
which  Castruccio  was  too  sagacious  to  accept,  tbo  confederated 
army  drew  off  towards  Pr^o  and  thence  marched  in  two  divi- 
sions, one  by  Signa  and  the  Gusciana  to  threaten  Lucca,  the 
other  by  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Amo,  which  destroyed  Pontadera 
and  carrieil  the  rampart  and  Fosto  Anumico  by  storm.  This 
was  a  great  canal  and  breastwork  excavated  and  fortified  with 
loweis  by  the  Flsansin  1170,  both  as  a  national  bulwark  and 
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an  outlet  for  the  superfluous  waters  of  the  Amo,  of  which 
river  some  have  supposed  it  to  be  one  of  the  three  branches 
mentioned  by  Strabo.  Thus  was  opened  all  the  Pisan  terri- 
tory :  San  Casciano  and  Sansavino  soon  fell  and  Pisa  saw  her- 
self insulted  at  her  very  gates  with  perfect  impunity.  Castrucdo 
nevertheless  remained  immoveable ;  he  calculated  on  starvation 
and  the  moral  effect  of  seeing  a  superior  army  retire  without 
accomplishing  anything,  and  accordingly  on  the  3rd  of  August 
Pistoia  surrendered  to  sixteen  hundred  men-at-arms  and  the 
usual  force  of  infantry,  in  fejce  of  an  army  of  nearly  double 
these  numbers*. 

Thus  victorious  he  returned  in  triumph  to  Lucca  more 
powerful  more  dreaded,  and  more  formidable  than  before; 
none  of  his  important  enterprises  ever  failed  and  Italy  had  not 
beheld  such  a  captain  for  centuries.  Lord  of  Pisa,  Lucca, 
Lunigiaua,  and  much  of  the  eastern  Eiviera  of  Genoa;  and 
master  of  three  hundred  walled  towns,  he  was  either  courted  or 
dreaded  by  every  Italian  prince  from  the  Emperor  downwards, 
but  Florence  was  in  terror  at  his  very  name ;  and  Galeazzo 
Visconti  the  once  powerful  lord  of  half  Lombardy ;  who  had 
been  relefised  by  the  Emperor  in  the  preceding  March  at  Cas- 
truccio's  intercession  ;  now  served  under  his  standard  as  a  pri- 
vate individual!.  Visconte  soon  after  expired  at  Pescia  from  the 
effects  of  a  fever  engendered  by  the  labours  of  the  Pistoian 
siege,  and  it  was  fatal  to  more  than  him ;  even  Castruccio*s 
hour  drew  near  ;  for  the  same  fever,  the  consequence  of  his  per- 
sonal fatigues,  was  rapidly  consuming  him  also  |.  He  feared  the 
emperor's  resentment  for  the  usurpation  of  Pisa  and  would 

•  Tcgrimi  Vita  Castniccio. — G.  Vil-  "  II  'Fomo^*   or  the  oven,  from  its 

lani.  Lib.  x.,  cap.  Ixxxv.,  Ixxxvi. —  sbape,  received  its  prisonen  throagh  a 

Istorie  Pistolesi. — Ripetti,  Dizionario  hole  in  the  top,  but  was  too  low  to 

Qeografico-Fisico-Storico  di  Toscana.  allow  of  their  remaining  in  an  upright 

f  He  had  been  im{arisoned  for  eight  position.     Galeaaszo  was  first  inmate  of 

months  in  a  dungeon  of  the  strong  his  own  dungeon, 

castle  of  Mouza  which  he  had  just  X  Pietro  Verri,  Storia  di  Milaiio,  cap. 

finished  building.     This  prison,  cslled  z.,p.  119,  &c. 
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made  peace  \nth  Florence,  but  iras  too  much  miatrasted 
:herefore  Med :  the  malady  increased,  he  informed  those 
:  him  that  he  was  going  to  die  and  that  his  death  iFould  be 
signal  for  great  revolutions ;  tbcu  taking  the  necessary 
lutions  to  insure  his  three  sons  the  qniet  succession  of 
iree  great  cities,  and  charging  them  to  conceal  his  death 
they  were  secure,  he  expired  on  the  3rd  of  September 
in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age  and  the  twelfth  of  hia 
over  Lucca*.  Tegrimi  his  biographer  says  that  Castruccio 
I  cruel  avenger  of  bis  own  wrongs ;  but  as  personal  Ten- 
ce  never  justifiable  assumes  in  princes  a  more  sharp 
bitter  aspect,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  his  con- 
to  his  subjects  merited  the  name  of  severiliy  or  cruel^. 
I  the  soldiers  be  was  universally  popular,  and  in  speaking 
em  his  eloquence  and  grace  of  manner  and  diction  were 
lerfully  adapted  as  well  to  bis  own  dignity  as  to  the  mind 
feelings  of  his  audience.  He  would  often  calm  a  tumul- 
1  soldieiy  by  simply  calling  them  sons,  fethera  and  brothers, 
30  army  ever  mutinied  under  his  command.  He  was  first 
ery  danger,  first  to  seize  the  ladder  and  mount  the  wall ; 
to  swim  across  a  river  when  swelled  to  a  torrent ;  first  in 
r  individual  act  of  skill  and  courage,  as  he  was  first  in 
t  and  command  ;  and  he  gained  the  hearts  of  soldiers  by 
greeable  familiarity  with  the  meanest  amongst  them.  His 
:  reputation  as  a  warrior  secured  bis  ascendancy  in  field 
Muncil ;  and  such  was  bis  soldiers'  confidence  that  often  by 
nere  name  and  appearance  the  fortune  of  battle  was  re- 
d,  fugitives  arrested,  and  the  foe  defeated.  His  arrival 
)  was  frequently  sufficient  to  force  an  enemy  from  fortified 
IS  or  insure  their  immediate  surrender.  Whatever  were  his 
idual  sentiments  he  always  consulted  hia  council,  composed 
e  ablest  men  of  Lucca,  and  more  especially  of  those  moet 
led  in  histoiy  :  but  when  it  was  a  pure  question  of  war  he 

'  Lib.  del  PoUalore,  ap.  xJT^  p.  74S,  tom.  xiIt. — Rcr.  lul.  Scrip. 
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s  spies,  nmonget  the 
world,  and  was  populsrly  sak 
"  This  CastTua^io  was  i' 
some  ;  finely  made,  not  bul 
iuclming  to  paleness ;    h 
he  bore  a  very  gniciuus  a»}' 
nunouB  tyiBnt.   wise  ajid 
riaus  mind  and  possessin 
tremelj-  pnrder 


.sought  the  opinion  of  old  militBjy  men  well  acquainted  with 
the  seat  of  intended  hostilities.  Uue^ucoted  himself  he  yet 
delisted  iii  the  company  and  conversutian  of  lileraiy  men :  he 
improved  and  muntaiued  the  roads  aud  bridges  of  his  ^late,  had 
J  womeu,  in  oil  parta  of  the 
ve  the  wings  of  itn  eagle*. 
J  tall,  desterous,  and  hanil 
(if  a  (eir  complexion  rather 
raa  tight  and  straight  and 
'  was  a  valorous  and  magna- 
s,  of  an  ansious  and  labo- 
military  talents:  was  ex- 
rtesiifiil  in  his  u1n^^>l■lflkinp^■ 
Ht  was  much  feared  and  reverenced  and  in  hia  time  performed 
uiany  great  and  remarkable  actions.  He  was  a  scourge  to  his 
fellow-citizens,  to  the  Tisans,  the  Pistoians,  the  Florentines  and 
all  Tuscany,  during  the  fifteen  (twelve?)  years  in  whii-h  he  held 
the  sovereignty  of  Lucca.  He  was  very  cruel  in  executing  and 
torturing  men,  ungrateful  for  good  offices  rendered  to  hira  in 
his  necessities,  partial  to  new  people  and  vain  of  the  high 
station  to  which  be  iiail  mounted,  so  that  he  believed  himself 
lord  of  Florence  and  king  of  Tuscany"!, 

Tbc  historian  (iiovaiini  Villani  who  gives  this  character  of 
Castniccio  did  not  escape  the  common  weakness  of  his  time,  a 
superstitious  belief  iu  tbe  powere  of  judicial  astrology;  and 
the  following  anecdote  curious  in  itself  when  vouched  for  by  so 
respectable  an  authority  was  admirably  calculated  to  confirm  it. 
"  Alioul  this  death  of  Castniccio,"  he  continues,  "  it  falls  to 
our  (the  author's)  ioi,  to  make  mention  of  a  case  that  occurred. 
We  being  in  extreme  ili.>ijuiet  at  his  persecution  of  our  com- 
munity which  ap2>eared  to  us  almost  impossible :  complaining 
of  it   in  our  letter  to  Master  Dionysius  dal  Borgo  a  San 


r  CVilUiii,  Lib.  i.,cap.  J. 
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SepolcTo  «  our  affectionate  friend  of  the  order  of  Saint  Augus- 
tine professor  of  divinity  and  philosophy  at  Paris,  praying  that 
he  would  inform  me  when  our  misfortunea  would  cease.  He 
answered  me  shortly  after  by  letter  and  said,  '  I  tee  Cat- 
'  truccio  dead,  and  at  the  end  of  theicar  you  ttill  hare  the  lord- 
'  thip  of  Lucca  from  the  handt  of  one  teho  heart  the  coat  of 
'  anm  red  and  black,  teith  great  vexation,  erpeme,  and  iltame  to 
'  your  community.'  We  had  the  said  letter  from  Paris  at  the 
time  when  Caatruccio  had  reconquered  Pbtoia  as  already 
narrated,  and  writing  again  to  the  professor  how  Castrucdo 
was  in  greater  pomp  and  state  than  ever,  he  immediately 
replied,  '  /  reaffirm  that  which  I  wrote  to  you  in  my  othtr 
'  Utter,  and  if  God  hag  not  altered  hit  judgment  and  the  courie 
'  of  the  kearens,  I  see  Castrucdo  dead  and  buried.'  And  as  I 
had  this  letter  I  showed  it  to  my  fellow  priors  who  were  then 
of  that  college  a  fen  days  after  Castruccio's  death ;  and  in  all 
its  parts  the  judgment  of  Master  Dionysius  was  a  prophecy  "f. 
The  news  of  Castniccio's  death  was  scarcely  believed  by  the 
Florentines,  so  great  and  sudden  was  their  feeling  of  relief  from 
the  most  imminent  danger  to  which  the  community  had  erer 
been  exposed :  joy  and  confidence  once  more  returned,  for 
without  Castruccio  they  did  not  fear  the  emperor,  whose  avarice 
and  tyranny  were  hourly  increasing  the  number  of  his  enemies. 
Having  exasperated  the  Romans  so  much  as  to  endanger  his 
own  safety  Louis  quitted  Rome  on  the  fourth  of  August  amidst 
a  storm  of  insult  and  indignity,  with  every  offensive  eapreasion 
uf  public  hatred,  even  to  the  tearing  of  his  dead  countiymen's 


frwDd,  mu»r,uir)acliiKrof  Pi'lrarch;  rcallir  dcHircd    (he  high    pnue   bc- 

thB  inlimaU  fncnd  alio  oC  the  learned  Kavk   on   him    by  nich    t  mui   u 

King  Rabf rt  of  Ntplr>  in  whoK  pdncg  Fclnrch  who  b«>i<lc>   other  cnlcfin 

be  died  u  Bishop  of  Monopoli  in  the  uya,  '■  Amongit  ikt  ancieMa  ttuk  a 

jtti  13-42  jnit  after  the  dcmue  of  the  man  Kovld  have  ba*  rare;  inetrr 

poet's  greateil  friend  Giicomo  Colonn*  age  he  vat  unijw." 

biihop  of  Lombei  and  while  Petnnh  f  G.  VillBni,  Lib.  x,  cup.  Uxxil. 
mi  j<C  at  Punuk     I>ion;iiu>  mutt 
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bodies  &Dm  their  ^ves  and  coatetnptaoasty  plunging  them 
into  the  Tiber :  the  same  night  Ste&uo  Colonoa  !uid  the  Omni 
wore  joj^uUj  welcomed,  the  pope  again  bec&me  popular  and 
Ihe  Guelphie  banner  once  rnnm  "redominant.  The  emperor 
marched  tu  Viterl:«  and  T  nee  he  plundered  the  snr- 

nmnding  country  and  Ronu  n  to  the  gates  of  Imola,  his 

progress  Ireing  marked  by  ,*  perfidy  tmd  cruelty ;  here 

incited  by  the  Gbibeline  e-f  'uscany  and  other  places,  he 

resolved  Ia  proceed  by  Are  st  Florence  while  Castrucdo 

should  invest  it  on  the  we;  8  Uhaldini  with  the  imperial 

tnops   of  Romagna   rals  mdard  of  rebellion  in  the 

Mugello :  so  that  the  citj  unprovided,  snmmaded  on 

e\ery  side,  and  ihe  hnrvests  uca  secured,  must  have  soon 
surrendered.  When  once  master  of  Florence,  all  Tuscaaj 
and  Lombardy  were  at  his  feet  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
would  afterwards  have  become  an  easy  conquest :  had  Cas- 
truccio  lived  this  project  might  have  been  carried  out,  and  Fl(^ 
rence  dreading  the  worst  strained  every  nerve  to  repel  the 
threatened  danger*. 

The  fortresses  of  Upper  Val  d'Amo  were  immediately  sup- 
plied; men,  horses,  arms,  victuals  and  commanders  were  des- 
patched in  every  direction ;  Prato,  Signa,  and  al!  the  fenced 
towns  in  the  lower  valley  were  similarly  recnforced  ;  all  prori- 
siuns  from  the  open  country  were  ordered  into  walled  places: 
the  confedenu^  was  summoned  in  every  quarter;  strict  watch 
and  ward  were  maintained  in  the  capital,  and  every  weaker 
point  of  its  defenees  strengthened.  Charles  of  Calabria  was 
peremptorily  recalled  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  salary,  but 
unwilling  to  venture  his  person  between  Ca^truccio  and  the 
Bavarian  he  sent  liis  kinsman  Count  Bellram  dal  Balzo  with  four 
hundred  horse  in  bis  stead  ;  the  latter  came,  but  the  storm  had 
already  past ;  Castruccio  was  no  more.  Louis  also  hearing 
of  Don  Pedro  of  Aragon's  arrival  with  the  Sicilian  fleet  at  Cor- 

•  Tegrimi,  Vita  di  Caelraido,  p.  69, 
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□eto,  marched  from  Todi  to  join  him  and  entirely  renounced 
the  enterprise. 

The  removal  of  this  heavy  weight  gave  full  play  to  the 
natural  elasticity  of  Florentine  spirit ;  profiting  by  the  general 
relaxation  consequent  upon  Caatruccio's  death  Carmignano  was 
immediately  invested  and  after  an  obstinate  resistance  surren- 
dered on  the  sixteenth  of  September,  but  the  citadel  eight  days 
after.  In  the  meantime  the  united  forces  of  Louis  and  Don 
Pedro  had  captured  Talamone,  besieged  Grosseto  and  endea- 
voured  to  annihilate  the  foreign  trade  of  Florence  and  Siena 
which  the  war  with  Pisa  had  driven  back  into  these  channels. 
While  thus  occupied  intelligence  of  Castruccio's  death  and  the 
occupation  of  Pisa  by  his  sons  reached  the  emperor  and  hurried 
him  forward  from  Grosseto  towards  that  dty  where  he  was 
received  as  a  liberator  just  three  days  before  the  &11  of  Car- 
mignano. 

Already  incensed  against  Castruccio,  and  fearless  of  the  dead 
lion  he  detennined  to  keep  no  terms  with  that  chiefs  sons,  and 
became  still  more  excited  when  he  was  informed  of  the  negotia- 
tion began  by  bim  with  Florence  which  it  suited  him  to  con- 
sider as  an  act  of  treason  in  the  deceased  duke ;  he  therefore 
resolved  to  drive  the  &niily  from  Lucca  yet  was  turned  from 
his  intention  for  the  moment  by  the  pfts  and  entreaties  of  their 
mother :  but  the  people  soon  rase  in  revolt  and  gave  him  a  &ir 
opportuTiity  of  interference.  Having  quelled  the  insurrection 
he  established  a  governor  over  the  town  who  soon  intermarrying 
with  the  Interminelli  replaced  Castruccio's  sons  in  their  former 
position,  upon  this  Louis  returned  in  anger  displaced  his  Ueu- 
tenant  and  depriving  the  three  Interminelli  of  the  dukedom 
banished  both  them  and  their  mother  to  Pontremoli*. 

Immediately  after  this  eight  bundled  of  bis  best  cavalry 
with  their  officers,  besides  many  gentlemen,  reduced  from 
poverty  to  serve  on  foot,  all  mutinied  for  want  of  pay  and 

'  GM.TiUuii,Ub.i.,aF.icv^xcti.,c,ui.,ciT. 
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quitted  the  army  m  a  body:  biling  in  a  audden  atUick  oir 
Lucca  they  plundered  its  eubuibs,  marched  to  the  Val-di-nievole. 
ravaged  tliat  country,  and  finally  establishing  themaeLves  in  the 
stroi^  position  of  Cemiglio  between  Viviuaia  and  Monte  Cario 
they  lened  contributions  on  the  neighbouring  district  and 
offered  themselves  on  high  conditions  to  the  Florentines : 
although  unsuccessful  iu  this  they  managed  to  extract  a  part  of 
their  arrears  from  Louis  and  detained  his  envoy  Marco  Vis- 
canli  until  the  whole  sliuuld  lie  satisfied. 

This  mutiny  was  the  cause  of  important  events  in  the  sub- 
sequent transactions  of  Florence  which  iras  now  freed  from 
foreign  rule  by  the  unexpected  death  of  Charles  Duke  of  Cala- 
bria. It  occurred  on  the  ninth  of  November,  and  divided 
the  community  between  joy  and  sorrow :  he  was  an  only  son, 
left  no  mole  heirs :  and  the  succession  became  doubtful ; 
the  Guelphic  party  therefore  lamented  his  loss  as  the  prO' 
liable  dissolution  of  their  ancient  and  unbroken  alliance  with 
tlie  house  of  Anjou  ;  but  the  generality  rejoiced  at  their  reco- 
vered independence  and  sudden  relief  from  so  costly  a  govern- 
ment, at  the  very  moment  when  by  the  death  of  Castruceio  his 
assistance  was  no  longer  wanted.  Nor  was  the  Duke  of  Cala- 
bria either  from  his  tastes  or  natural  aliiUties  a  sort  of  leader 
in  any  way  adapted  to  the  conduct  of  Florentine  aJToirs  in  so 
dangerous  circumstances,  notwithstanding  his  personal  popu- 
larity and  exemplai^-  administration  of  justice :  a  stranger's 
rule  too  began  to  press  as  heavy  on  the  mind  as  it  did  on  the 
purse  of  the  people  ;  tind  the  mercenary  and  encroaching  con- 
duct of  his  officers  would  have  soon  brought  things  to  a  crisis 
if  death  hail  not  quietly  dissolved  the  tie. 

It  has  been  remarked  tliat  hlorence  was  more  frequenily 
lieholden  to  dentl)  than  to  her  own  wisdom  for  salvatbn ;  and 
assuredly  at  tliis  epoch,  as  in  the  time  of  Heniy  the  Seventh, 
she  was  not  only  delivered  from  almost  certain  bondage  to  a 
foreign  master  but  relieved  of  an  incubus  on  her  liberty  and 
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tinauces  that  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  oppress  all  public 
virtue  and  accustom  the  people  to  tlie  dangers  of  absolute 
moouch,.. 

The  moment  that  Charles's  death  became  known  they  as 
usual  applied  themselves  to  the  task  of  remodeUing  their  con- 
stitution in  such  fashion  as  to  allow  evety  citizen  of  good 
Guelphic  principles  and  acknowledged  respectability  to  partici- 
pate in  its  public  employments.  This  was  supposed  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  following  manner.  The  gonfalonier  and 
six  priors  with  two  coadjutoiB  from  each  Sesto  were  ordered  by 
the  people,  assemhled  la  full  Parliament,  to  return  a  list  of  all 
the  Guelphic  citizens,  not  noble  and  under  thirty  years  of  age, 
whom  they  considered  worthy  of  being  elected  to  the  office  of 
prior ;  similar  returns  were  to  be  made  by  the  nineteen  gon- 
faloniers of  companies  with  two  coadjutors  for  each ;  by  the 
capUuns  of  the  party  Guelph  and  their  cotmcil ;  and  by  the  five 
chief  officers  of  commerco  assisted  by  two  consuls  from  each  of 
the  seven  superior  trades.  These  listu  were  then  united  in 
one,  which  was  laid  heibre  a  new  council  composed  of  the  gon- 
ittlonier  and  priors,  the  twelve  goodmen,  the  nineteen  gonfa- 
loniers of  companies;  two  consuls  from  the  twelve  superior 
trades  balloted  for  by  the  priors  alone ;  with  six  coadjutors 
from  each  Sesto,  selected  by  the  goodmen  and  priors  combined, 
making  altogether  a  board  of  ninety-eight  persons  :  these  voted 
by  secret  ballot  for  or  against  each  name  as  it  was  read  aloud, 
and  that  which  was  approved  of  by  sixty-eight  black  beans  or 
votes,  was  immediately  inserted  in  the  list  of  fiiture  priors. 
These  names  written  on  small  schedules,  were  afterwards  placed 
in  six  purses,  one  for  each  Sesto,  which  being  secured  in  a  strong 
box  with  three  distinct  keys  the  latter  with  the  box  itself  were 
given  in  joint  charge  to  the  Captain  of  the  People,  the  guar- 
dian of  the  Franciscan  friars  and  the  monks  of  Settimo.  Throe 
days  before  the  priors  left  office  the  council  was  again  aasem- 
•  Cio.  Vilkni,  Lib.  i.,  op.  cv.,  c-i.,  cvii. 
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saiiK-  MTUtiny  wu^  tt)  Im*  n-pcatcd  c\ 
lowinj^  inontli  wlioii  all  those  nam 
jiurseu  were  to  W  Ifft  untouched  wl 
who  had  sened  were  removed  to  a 
liad  his  turn  of  public  employment. 
The  college  of  Good  Men  whose  of 
of  the  priors  was  similarly  chosen  ;  \ 
companies  followed  the  siime  forms,  t 
reduced  like  that  of  tlic  Buonomini 
but  they  were  eligible  at  twenty-live 
of  the  twelve  superior  trades  also  ek 
same  manner.  The  ancient  assemblies 
Credenza,^'  **  The  Ninety^''  and   "  Hi 
now  abolished  and  another  called  the 
composed  of  three  hundred  approved 
substituted:    also  a  second  called  th 
wliich  the  Podesta  presided,  and  wher 
were  mingled  to  the  number  of  two  hu 
citizens,  both  renewed  ^^vn*^-  <* 
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shortly  after,  to  avoid  canvassing  for  Totes  with  other  interested 
solicitations  and  pemicioua  exchanges  of  fevour  at  the  public 
expense,  the  foreign  Fodestas  were  selected  in  a  similar  man- 
ner  from  amongst  those  Italians  who  were  considered  most 
worthy  h;  the  suffrages  of  the  Florentine  people ;  schedules 
with  all  their  names  being  kept  safely  inclosed  in  purses  aa 
above  described*. 

This  reform  was  universally  popular  and  for  a  longtime  pro- 
duced general  tranquillity,  first  because  the  imcontrDlled  elec- 
tion of  their  magistrates,  in  which  for  the  most  part  consisted 
their  liberty,  returned  to  the  people  from  the  hands  of  a 
foreign  master :  and  secondly  because  the  prepotency  and  ambi- 
tion  of  individual  citizens  in  earlier  periods,  made  the  public 
good  subservient  to  their  own  personal  exaltation  and  involved 
the  commonwealth  in  unnecessary  wars  papal  anathemas  and 
internal  divisions.  By  the  new  constitution  on  the  contrary, 
the  various  public  interests  were  represented  in  a  succession  of 
initiative,  deliberative,  and  legislative  councils,  each  particular 
interest  choosing  its  own  set  of  approved  citizens  but  subject  to 
the  check  and  sanction  of  all  the  rest,  and  ineligible  without  it : 
but  whether  the  mere  plebeians  who  belonged  to  the  different 
trades  were  really  represented,  and  felt  that  they  were  so  ;  or 
whether  they  only  benefited  by  the  personal  honesty  and  wise 
administration  of  the  new  magistrates,  until  corruption  again 
crept  in,  will  be  seen  in  the  courae  of  this  history. 

The  inconvenience  of  a  general  assembly  of  the  people  as  a 
deliberative  body  had  been  long  felt  and  must  ever  prove  an 
absurdity ;  for  unless  reason  fall  on  it  like  a  shower  of  rain  the 
real  opinion  of  a  multitude  can  never  bo  collected  during  the 
few  hours  set  apart  for  such  meeting:  this  reformation  was 
therefore  a  considerable  step  in  constitutional  government 
and  had  it  been  maintained  in  pristine  hones^  would  have 
ciiii.— Sdp.  Amminto,  Lib.  vii.. 
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long  pi-eseired  die  republic.  But  gt>od  laws  and  lUnetiQiliaBs 
are  tbc  consequf^nce  not  the  cause  of  aii  incroaaiug  publk 
Tirtue  and  general  necessity ;  tbe^  are  the  moans  of  preeemi^ 
the  fiirmer,  not  of  creating  >>'  tliA  sjilt,  not  tho  viand  whose 


notuml  tendonce  to  decay 

The  miseiy  of  nations  proc 

meut  than  the  vicious  mod 

chararter  of  the  people,  \ 

and  if  &ee  communities  li 

nees,  it  is  because,  withoi 

each  individual  feels  the 

the  interest  ur   prejudice 

demtinj;  powers  once  euttr  a  tree  sun 

mercantile  bodies,  a  potent  nobility,  or  a  combination  of  moneyed 

wealth ;  the  general  balance  is  disturbed,  justice  and  freedom 

vacillate,  public  morals  sink,  and  liberty  sooner  or  lat<?r  will 

pa^s  to  other  climes. 


ually  overconte  its  keeper, 
«  from  the  form  of  govara- 
dminiatration  and  the  moral 
and  react  upou  each  oiliet ; 
ineml  moat  chance  of  happi- 
real  preponderating  power, 
of  aacrificing  a-imething  to 
ueiRhbour.     Wlien  prepou- 


w  Monnrc-ha.— England  ;  Edmrd  II.  UDIil  1327,  Ednnl  III. 
Roltcrl  Brace.— Ftanoe :  Chmlo  IV.  {Ihe  Fsir)  unlil  1328. 
,f  Vslaia,— Aragnnt  Jacopll.  till  1327,  Alfonso  IV.— Culileuxl 
inso  XI.— Portugul  :  Alfonw IV.— Pop*  ;  Joim  XXII.-  " 
>]uia  of  Bavaria.— Niplo  ;  Roben  (Ihc  Goal). — Sicil)': 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

FROM    A.V.  ISt»   TO   A.D.  13 


The  general  tranquilli^  which  followed  these  popular 
reforms  enabled  government  to  turn  its  attention  almoHt 
escliiaiTelf  to  war,  as  all  good  Guelphs  were  indig- 
rutnt  at  the  condnct  of  the  Bavarian  "  who  called  him- 
telf  emperor"  tor  he  had  not  only  introduced  his  Autipope 
Nicholas  V.  with  almost  divine  honours  into  Pisa ;  on  the  third 
of  January ;  but  Boon  aft«r  formally  deposed  and  eiccommuni- 
csted  the  reigning  pontiff  along  with  Robert  King  of  Naples 
and  the  Florentine  republic.  The  Pisans  also  shared  this  indig- 
nation because  they  had  assisted,  though  very  unwillingly,  in 
80  sacrilegious  a  proceeding,  wherefore  the  new  general  Count 
Beltram  del  Balzo,  then  stationed  at  San  MiniaCo,  was  ordered 
to  waste  their  country;  and  this  he  accomplished  without  any 
opposition  from  Louis  who  under  the  mask  of  listlesaness  was 
secretly  engaged  in  organising  a  dangerous  conspiracy  against 
Florence.  It  was  conducted  by  UgoUno  de'  Ubaldini  with  whom 
some  citizens  of  Uttle  note  had  agreed  to  betray  the  city  and  set 
fire  to  the  more  distant  quarters ;  while  all  were  busy  with  the 
flames,  two  hundred  soldiers  previously  introduced  under  a 
certain  Giovanni  del  Sega,  were  to  rush  from  their  concealment, 
occupy  the  Prato  Gate,  admit  the  exiles  and  also  a  thousand 
imperial  horse  with  a  foot-soldier  behind  each.  All  these 
were  under  a   Oenuan  marshal's   command  who  was  imme- 
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diatelj  tx)  "  correr  la  terra,''  an  operation  already  described  as 
the  mark  of  military  possession  and  supremacy.  The  plot  ¥?as 
revealed  by  two  of  Sega's  accomplices,  and  this  conspirator 
who  had  been  selected  for  his  dexterity  in  such  matters,  was 
executed  with  characteristic  cruelty  by  being  ^^ planted''  alive 
in  the  earth,  head  downwards ;  but  not  until  after  his  flesh  had 
been  torn  from  the  bones  with  red-hot  pincers.  His  betrayers 
were  rewarded  with  a  donation  of  2000  florins  and  the 
right  of  carrying  offensive  and  defensive  arms;  a  privilege 
of  no  small  importance,  and  just  denied  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
community  in  consequence  of  frequent  robberies  and  other 
disorders.  Amongst  these  the  practice  of  natiu^  heirs  habi- 
tually murdering  their  own  relations  the  sooner  to  ei\joy  an 
inheritance,  appears  to  have  been  frequent ;  but  against  such 
offenders  a  more  severe  and  ignominious  punishment  was 
directed  *. 

The  effect  of  this  conspiracy  was  to  add  new  flame  to  Floren- 
tine rage  against  Louis  whose  unpopularity  was  so  great  that 
one  powerful  rallying-point  was  deemed  sufficient  to  unite  many 
places  in  rebellion  against  him.  A  commissioner  was  there- 
fore appointed  with  full  authority  to  make  alliances  between  the 
Florentine  republic  and  every  person  place  or  community  that 
would  revolt ;  and  a  furtlior  promise  of  unmodified  indemnity 
for  any  previous  injur}'  or  other  offences  committed  against 
the  commonwealth.  To  give  it  greater  weight  and  solemnity 
thirteen  citizens  were  afterwards  joined  in  the  commission. 
while  Count  Beltram  was  commanded  again  to  ravage  the  Pisan 
territory  and  with  greater  severity  in  consequence  of  the 
antipope's  recent  anathemas.  The  '' Company  of  Cerruglia" 
as  the  German  mutineers  were  now  called,  being  still  unsatis- 
fied, Azzo  Visconti  who  was  then  in  the  imperial  court,  offered 
I^ouis  a  large  subsidy  to  liquidate  these  claims  provided  he 
were  reinstated  in  the  government  of  Milan  for  which  he 

*  Gio.  Villaniy  Lib.  x.,  cap.  cxiii.,cxiT. — S.  Ammirato,  lib.  vii.,  pp.  359, 364. 
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bad  b«en  long  &  eupplictmt:  the  conditions  being  accepted 
an  officer  was  sent  in  the  middle  of  January  with  Visconti 
to  receive  30,000  florins  for  the  company;  but  this  man 
absconded  with  the  greater  part,  and  Azzo  intent  on  eatablish- 
ing  his  own  authority  made  no  haste  about  the  remainder,  eo 
that  Loais  seeing  himself  thus  slighted  immediately  marched  to 
Lombardy  *. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Castniccio's  wife  and  childrea  be 
had  sold  Lucca  to  their  kinsman  Francesco  Castracani  for 
32,000  florins,  but  bis  Italian  influence  was  waning  fast: 
the  house  of  Este  hitherto  his  friends  were  disgusted, 
especially  at  the  creation  of  an  antipope,  and  reconciled 
themselves  to  the  church ;  Piaa  was  soon  after  pardoned 
by  Pope  John  as  a  reward  for  treacherously  delivering  the 
antipope  Nicholas  into  his  hands ;  Azzo  Visconti  also,  stung 
by  his  own  and  his  £ither's  wrongs  and  angry  at  the  treatment 
of  Castruccio's  children,  was  deep  in  negotiations  with  the 
court  of  Avignon,  and  a  general  coolness  pervaded  Lombardy. 
Louis  marched  from  Pisa  on  the  eleventh  of  April  and  the 
mutineers  seeing  no  hopes  of  an  accommodation  cboae  the 
hostage  Marco  Visconti;  who  was  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
boldest  warriors  of  the  day;  as  their  leader  and  resolved  to 
shift  for  themselves.  Partly  stimulated  by  the  intrigues  of 
Pino  della  Tosa  and  the  Bishop  of  Florence  who  promised 
them  a  large  sum  of  money,  they  conspired  with  Castruccio's 
old  German  garrison  of  L'Agosta,  the  citadel-palace  of  Lucca. 
and  being  secretly  admitted,  soou  drove  Francesco  Castracani 
from  the  town.  Marco  then  sent  to  demand  payment  of  Flo- 
rence and  at  the  same  time  offered  to  sell  the  city  for  80.000 
florins  on  the  sole  condition  of  pardoning  Castruccio's  sons 
and  allowing  tbem  to  live  as  private  citizens  |. 

•  Lib.  del   Politiorf,    p.    745,   torn.  +  GLd.  Villani,  Lib.   i ,  cup.  cmi.. 
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This  proinisal  filled  Florence  witli  quarrels  i 
of  the  i-iolent  opposition  of  Simone  detla  Tosa  a  relation  but 
jeulous  eaemy  of  Pino'a  :  it  was  fioallj,  and  would  have  beon 
wisely  rejecud,  if  the  system  of  non-interference  had  been  after 
wards  rigidly  puriued;  but  i 
was  proverbial,  opinions  si 
at  this  time  have  been  1 
attempted  at  tbe  expense 
and  almost  of  national  111 
transactions  with  Pisloia 
felt  than  any  other  of  ' 
and  other  friends  of  t 
partially  successful  attempi. 
in  the  name  of  his  sons ;  but  tlieir  enemies  (he  Pandatichi, 
Muli,  Gualfreducci,  and  Vergellesi.  although  Ghibelinee,  re- 
solved to  reestablish  the  old  alliance  between  Pistoia  and 
Guelphic  Florence.  A  treaty  was  therefore  concluded  in  May, 
by  which  the  latter  remained  in  possession  of  Carmignano, 
Montemurlo,  Artimino,  Tizzana  and  other  strongholds  to  which 
in  common  with  Pistoia  all  esiles  were  restoretl :  moreover  the 
Pistoiana  voluntarily  intrusted  the  custody  of  their  city  to  a 
Florentine  guard  and  governor  appointed  by  that  republic 
Jacopo  Strozzi  was  therefore  made  commissioner  with  orders  to 
create  several  knights  of  the  leading  Ghibeline  familiM  in 
the  name  of  the  commonwealth  and  make  them  a  present  of 
2000  florins  each ;  a  very  popular  act  which  excited  much 
friendly  feeling  and  was  accompanied  with  great  public  rejoic- 
ings in  both  capitals :  but  ever  after  this  although  nominally 
independent  Pistoia  really  ceased  to  be  any  longer  a  free 
community*. 

To  tbe  recovery  of  Pistoia  succeeded  the  pacification  of  Tal- 
di-Nievole  which  with  Florentine  assistance  had  been  con- 
quered by  Lucca  iu  1981.    In  this  romantic  district  the  ancient 


*Qio.  Villmi,  Lib.  I.,  csp.  c 
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walls  and  castles  of  thoee  restless  times  now  add  nen  beauties 
to  the  quiet  scenery  where  they  once  appeared  as  bold  and 
formidable  actors ;  for  after  Castrucdo's  death  that  people  made 
a  coDfederacy  called  the  "  League  of  the  Val-di-Nievole,"  com- 
poaed  of  Montecatini,  Buggiona,  Uzzano,  Colle,  II  Cozzile, 
Massa,Monte6ommauo,  Montevettolino,  andPescia;  who  seeing 
the  reduced  condition  of  Lucca,  and  the  present  tranquillity 
uf  Pistoia  under  Florentine  protection  quickly  followed  her 
example  and  acknowledged  its  supremacy  *. 

About  the  same  period  Pisa  with  the  aid  of  Marco  Visconti 
expelled  the  imperial  vicar  Tarlatino  da  Pietramala  and  once 
more  recovered  her  hberty,  to  the  great  joy  of  Florence ;  but 
more  from  hatred  to  Louis  than  sympathy  for  Pisa,  with  which 
however  she  soon  made  peace :  in  the  interim  Marco  Visconti 
anxious  to  return  home  attempted  again  to  dispose  of  Lucca 
and  repaired  to  Florence  for  that  purpose,  but  the  same  patriotic 
or  factious  opposition  still  prevailed  and  defeated  all  bis  plans. 
After  wasting  a  month  in  vain  negotiation  he  was  presented 
with  1000  florins  and  immediately  proceeded  to  Milan  where 
being  received  with  entliusiasm  by  the  people,  Azzo's  jealousy 
was  roused  and  he  had  him  strangled  after  a  banquet,  his 
body  being  subsequently  thrown  out  of  the  palace  window  f. 

The  dread  of  being  thus  shouldered  by  so  powerful  a  neighbour 
as  Florence  induced  Pisa  to  take  up  this  negotiation  and 
precipitately  offer  CU,000  Aorina  for  the  state  of  Lucca ;  but 
in  her  eagerness  to  close  the  bargain  she  paid  the  money 
without  any  hostages  or  other  security  for  possession  and  was 
defrauded  of  both.  This  audacious  attempt  to  supersede 
Florence  and  sutgugate  a  neighbouring  state  by  one  scarcely 
emerged  from  long  years  of  bondage  exasperated  every  one 
and  caused  a  third  devastation  of  the  Pisan  district,  which 
in  the  month  of  August  enforced  a  disadvantageous  peace, 

■  Gio.  Villani,  Lib.  i.,  np.  ciixlil.  MiUnrK,  Pirto  Tciii,  p.  209.— Qio. 
t  Cnrio  givea  a  Kmcwhat  ditfenrt  Yilkni,  Lib.  x.,  enf.  exxxL,  cxxiir., 
■tcount  of  thii  inDHUtioa. — Uutsrie    cxxiiii.)  cxzzjt. — SUmoodi,  ir.,  p.  BL 
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while  about  the  same  period  a  third  and  final  offer  was 
unsuccessfully  made  by  the  German  soldiers  to  dispose  of 
Lucca.  Upon  this  some  opulent  citizens,  and  amongst  them 
the  historian  Giovanni  Villani,  indignant  at  what  they  thought 
an  unprincipled  opposition  to  this  tempting  offer,  came  boldly 
forward  and  proposed  to  advance  the  money  themselves  if 
the  state  would  only  engage  to  reimburse  them  firom  the 
ordinary  revenue  of  Lucca :  but  this  did  not  prevail  against 
the  party  of  Simone  della  Tosa;  wherefore  the  soldiers 
anxious  to  return  home  sold  the  same  city,  which  only  twelve 
months  before  was  dominant  in  Tuscany  and  dreaded  by  all 
Italy,  to  an  exiled  Ghibeline  of  Genoa  for  the  paltry  sum  of 
30,000  florins!  Yet  Gherardino  Spinola  had  hardly  com- 
pleted his  purchase  when  Florence,  who  like  the  dog  in  the 
fable  would  neither  have  the  place  herself  nor  allow  others  to 
touch  it,  flared  up  at  this  bargain  and  although  Spinola  inmie- 
diately  offered  her  either  peace  or  truce,  both  were  disdain- 
fully rejected  and  in  the  midst  of  strong  political  excitement 
the  war  of  Lucca  commenced  *. 

In  relating  these  events  Villani  indignantly  exclaims  against 
all  the  hypocritical  excuses  alleged  by  the  governing  party 
opposed  to  this  purchase,  who  declared  they  had  before  ob- 
jected to  it  from  au  honest  feeling  lest  reports  should  be 
spread  through  the  world  that  Florence  fix)m  mere  love  of 
aggrandisement  had  purchased  the  city  of  Lucca.  "  But  in  our 
own  opinion,"  says  this  author,  *'  and  in  that  of  many  wiser 
citizens  who  have  examined  the  question,  that  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  all  the  defeats,  injuries  and  expenses  suffered  by 
Florence  from  Lucca  in  the  Castruccian  war,  no  other  ven- 
geance could  be  taken  by  the  Florentines,  nor  greater  praise,  nor 
more  glorious  fame  could  spread  through  the  world  than  the 
being  able  to  say,  that  the  merchants  and  private  citizens  of 
Florence  with  their  tnm  money  had  purchased  Lucca  and  their 

*  Gio.  Villani.  Lib.  x.,  c.  cxl.,  cxli.  — S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  vii^  pp.  364-5,  &c. 
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w  enemiet,  her  citUent  and  tvhjects,  at  their  bond-»\avet." 
"But  whom  God  bates  be  deprires  of  reason  and  will  not 
permit  to  act  wisely;  for  perhaps,  or  without  a  perhaps,  their 
sins  were  not  yet  purged,  nor  their  pride  humbled,  nor  the 
nsuiy  nor  iU-gott«n  gains  of  the  Florentines  sufficiently  dimi- 
nished to  prevent  their  spending  and  consuming  more  in 
war  by  pursuit^  their  quarrel  with  the  Lui;chese,  when  for 
every  forthing  that  Lucca  would  have  cost,  a  hundred  or  more, 
nay  we  may  say  an  infinity  was  spent  afterwards  by  the  Floren- 
tines in  the  said  war  es  we  shall  mention  in  its  place.  Whereas 
with  tbe  above-named  loan,  neither  spent  nor  lost,  such  high 
and  honourable  vengeance  might  have  been  inken  on  tbe  people 
of  Lucca  by  having  purchased  them  as  slaves,  and  more  than 
slaves,  with  their  possessions ;  and  afterwards  at  tbek  own 
expense,  and  under  our  yoke  bestowed  on  them  both  peace  aud 
pardon  and  made  them  freemen  and  companions,  as  they  were 
in  ancient  times  with  tbe  Florentines"*. 

The  strong  fortress  and  pass  of  Serravalle  which  Pistoia 
voluntarily  surrendered  for  three  years  to  Florence  gave  a  free 
entrance  to  the  Lucchese  states,  and  together  with  the  league 
of  Val-di-Kievole  enabled  her  to  push  on  the  siege  of  Monte- 
cstini  more  vigorously  which,  though  a  member  of  that  confede- 
ncy,  had  been  incited  by  Spinola  to  revolt :  but  it  was  large, 
strong,  well  defended,  and  not  easily  taken  ;  Spinola  attempted 
several  times  to  succour  it  but  failed,  and  nearly  lost  Lucca 
itself  by  a  bold  assault  of  Castruccio's  sons  who  for  many  hours 
were  in  possession  of  all  the  city  except  the  fortress  of 
L'A^osta.  Montecatini  held  out  for  eleven  mouths  against  a 
close  and  rigorous  blockade  by  an  immense  army  and  vast 
lines  of  circumi-albition ;  extending  no  less  than  fourteen  miles, 
and  backed  by  ditches  sufliciently  capacious  to  admit  the  waters 
of  three  rivers,  the  Pescia,  Gora,  and  the  Nievole.  About  the 
middle  of  June  1930  it  surrendered  and  scarcely  escaped  total 

*  QiD.  Villui,  Lib.  x.  c  cili. 
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destruction  by  a  decree  of  the  Florentine  people :  it  was  howt 
ever  ultimately  spared,  partly  because  of  its  importance  as 
a  military  station,  and  partly  from  old  recollections  of  its 
having  been  the  only  place  in  Tuscany  that  generously  re- 
ceived the  Guelphic  fugitives  from  Lucca  after  the  battle 
of  Monteaperto;  and  thus  exposed  itself  to  immediate  en- 
mity, and  even  subsequent  conquest  by  that  republic  :  Monte- 
catini  was  therefore  saved  and  incorporated  into  the  Florentine 
state*. 

During  the  continuance  of  this  siege  the  emperor  after  an 
unsuccessful  campaign  against  Milan  and  its  subject  states, 
managed  while  at  Pavia,  Cremona,  and  Parma  in  the  months 
of  October  and  November  to  organise  a  very  powerful  conspi- 
racy at  Bologna  for  the  purpose  of  snatching  that  important 
city  from  the  hands  of  the  pope's  legate  and  nephew  Bertrand 
de  Poiet.  The  plot  was  personally  directed  by  Count  Hector 
of  Panigo  under  the  influence  of  the  Rossi  of  Parma,  one  of 
which  family  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  by  the  cardinal  legate, 
and  was  too  extensive  not  to  have  succeeded  even  after  its 
complete  detection,  had  not  the  arrival  of  a  strong  Florentine 
detachment  enabled  Bertrand  to  execute  his  prisoners  and 
overawe  the  town  f. 

Thus  Bologna  like  Florence  and  the  other  Italian  republics, 
was  ever  in  peril  from  civil  discord  or  private  and  personal 
enmity ;  and  tlius  a  weak  point  always  presented  itself  to  ex- 
ternal enemies  in  the  swarms  of  vindictive  exiles  that  infested 
every  foreign  state,  besides  their  secret  adherents  at  home. 
These  irritable  fugitives,  boiling  up  with  vindictiveness,  were 
continually  intriguing  for  their  own  restoration,  and  in  their 
eagerness  to  join  any  prince  or  state  making  promises  of  every- 
thing, no  matter  how  extravagant  or  fiedse,  against  their  native 
country ;  the  predominant  factions  at  home  being  at  the  same 

•  Gio.  Villaui,  Lib.   x.,  cap.  cxlvi ,    f    Gio.   ViUani,  Lib.  x.,  cap.  cxliv., 
rlxvii.,  civ.  cxlv. 
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time  harassed  b;  cooatant  fears  of  plots  aod  new  revolutions, 
dreading  external  aggressions,  and  m  everlasting  quarrels 
amongst  themselves. 

On  the  fifth  of  October,  about  ten  weeks  after  the  fall  of 
Montecatini,  the  Florentines  marched  to  Lucca  and 
soon  demonstrated  to  Gherardino  Spinola  that  it  was 
not  that  lordship  bat  his  own  extraordinary  talents  which  had 
exalted  Castrucdo  Castracani  whose  mantle  he  vainly  imagined 
he  had  secured  with  the  rest  of  his  spoils :  in  the  short  space 
of  three  days  they  captured  the  fortresses  of  Pnggio,  Cormglio, 
Vivinaie,  Montechiaro,  San  Martino  in  Colle,  and  Porcari ;  thus 
mastering  the  whole  of  Castruccio 'a  former  poaition  and  encamp- 
ing two  days  after  under  the  walls  of  his  capital.  The  «uiip 
WHS  intrenched,  ponnanent  quarters  erected,  and  eveiy  other 
preparation  made  for  a  winter  s  investment ;  but  one  of  the 
first  operations  was  to  redeem  the  honour  of  Florence  and  re- 
venge Castruccio's  insult  by  running  for  the  Pslio  under  her 
very  walls.  Their  intention  to  celcbrat«  these  races  was 
publicly  proclaimed,  and  aa  a  curious  trait  of  that  age's 
ctistoms  it  may  be  added,  that  a  general  aafe-coiiduct  to  all 
who  pleased  to  issue  from  the  beleaguered  town  as  spectators 
of  the  games  was  announced  by  the  Florentines.  Multitudes, 
both  citizens  and  strangers,  took  advantage  of  this  permission 
to  view  more  nearly  the  insult  about  to  be  offered  to  them ; 
but  the  Florentine  general  had  a  deeper  ol^ect ;  he  had  cor- 
rupted a  German  commander  who  with  two  hundred  men- 
at-arms  took  the  opportunity  of  coming  quietly  over  to  his 
standard.  This  treachery  threw  Spinola  into  great  consterna- 
tion and  the  siege  proceeded  with  so  much  vigour  that  a  secret 
treaty  with  Florence  was  begun  and  nearly  concluded  by  the 
citizeua  for  the  surrender  of  Lucca  but  being  detected  and  dis- 
approved of  by  Spinola,  although  his  purchase-money  was 
secured,  it  fell  to  the  ground  ". 

•  Cio.  VilUni,  Lib.  i.,  tf.  elxJT.,clxix. 
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Tliis  investmeiH  coiniuued  under  various  commiuiiJers  until 
the  lalterond  uf  Februiiry  IS^I.wbeatlie  old  Floren- 
e  general  Beltram  del  Balzo  who  had  haaa  serring 


in  Lombardy,  tros  agaiu  n 
discipline  had  relaxed,  disi; 
out  amongst  the  Burgun 
diificulty;  a  Genuan  co. 
hundred  horse ;  and  a.  stiv 
Bohemia  (the  same  thai 
Spinola  had  offered  ou  cc 
was  on  ils  man.'h  to  Tuse 
it  necessary  w  raise  the 
alwut  tlio  Ijcfjiiut 
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i  command  the  forces 
irred  ;  a  mutiny  had  bmken 
md  was  quelled  with  great 
lesi^ried  to  Spinola  with  a 
ircemeiit  from  John  king  of 
1b  fell  at  Cressy)  to  whoiu 
liona  the  lordahi])  of  Lucra. 
t  Count  Beltram  considered 
e  Bohemian's  troops  arrived 


ii-ieil  0 


:  Buggiano  was  abandoned  by  the  Florentines,  Cer 
reto  Guidi  and  utherplaces  taken  and  burnt,  and  their  territory 
ravaged  for  three  davs  without  opposition,  but  probahlv  from 
treachery  in  the  ofBccrs  commanding  tlic  passes  in  the  Val-di- 

Spinola  complaining  of  King  John's  want  of  faith  withdrew 
from  Lucca  in  dittgust  and  the  latter  found  himself  in  addition 
to  his  other  numerous  actjuisiiions  with  a  secure  footing  in- 
Tuscajiy.  This  estniordinary  man  the  son  of  Henrj-  the 
Seventh,  became  king  of  Bohemia  by  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Wenceslas  II.  but  accustomed  to  the  gallantry  of 
the  French  court  was  soon  tired  and  disgusted  with  the  rud« 
manners  and  tnrbuleut  disposition  of  the  Bohemians  and  re- 
sided in  his  heredilarj'  dominions.  Young,  brave,  addicted  lo 
pleasure  and  all  the  military  amusements  of  the  age,  he  be- 
came a  constant  traveller,  had  great  personal  influence,  and 
mixed  with  the  politics  of  all  Europe  without  any  apparent 
motive  of  personal  aggiimdisemeut.  Uis  reputation  was  high, 
for  he  made  friends  even  of  his  opponents,  and  had  recently 
arrived  at  Trent  on  purjiose  to  marrj-  his  sou  to  tlie  daughter  of 

*  Cio.  Villani, cap.  c1xii.,clxx. 
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the  Duke  of  Carinthia  who  had  L«en  his  competitor  for  the 
tdngdom  of  Bohemia.  While  thus  employed  ambassadors 
arrived  &om  Brescia  to  ofier  him  the  sovereignty  of  their  town 
for  life  they  having  been  sorely  vexed  by  the  combined  powers 
of  Azzo  Visconti  and  the  two  nephews  of  Cone  della  Scala  who 
had  not  been  long  dead.  The  king  of  Bohemia  eagerly  accepted 
this  offer  well  knowing  how  much  might  be  gained  in  Italy  at 
that  time  by  any  foreign  prince  who  would  boldly  leada  faction  ; 
wherefore  immediately  repairing  to  Brescia  he  reconciled  all 
parties,  restored  the  exiles,  induced  Mastino  della  Scala  to 
retire  with  his  troops,  and  remained  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
place.  Cremona,  Pavia,  Bergamo.  Vcrcelli.  Novora,  and  even 
Milan  itaelf  became  his  voluntary  subjects;  Parma  Keggio 
and  Modena  soon  foUowed  the  general  e.xample,  aiid  it  was 
during  this  shower  of  Lornhnrd  cities  on  his  head  that 
Spinola's  ambassadors  came  also  to  show  liim  the  way  into 
Tuscany*. 

Three  envoys  were  immediately  despatched  to  Florence  im- 
ploring for  peace  or  truce  with  his  city  of  Lucca  and  adding 
that  a.s  king  of  Bohemia  only,  he  could  not  be  influenced  by 
the  friendships  or  mixed  up  with  the  pretensions  of  his  lat« 
father  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Seventh.  The  l-'loreutines  were 
much  too  calculating  a  nation  to  follow  the  general  enthusiasm 
about  John  of  Bohemia,  and  l>eiug  then  intent  on  disinterring 
the  sacred  reUca  of  Saint  Zanobi,  otdy  replied  that  the  Lucchese 
war  was  begun  at  the  instance  of  the  pope  and  king  of  Naples 
witliout  whose  concurrence  notliing  could  be  8cc(im]jlished ; 
King  John  expecting  such  a  reply  had  already  prepared  the 
reenforcement  which  compelled  Count  Bellrum  to  raise  tlje 
siege. 

The  campaign  as  already  mentioned  went  badly  for  Florence, 
and  notwithstanding  the  pope's  protestauons  it  was  evident 

■  Gio,  VilUoi,  Lib.  x.,  cip.  clivL,  cIsU.,  cliii.  — SiimoDdi,  vol.  iv.,  cup. 
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that  he  leaned  to  the  king  of  Bohemia  whose  friendship  with 
the  cardinal  legate  now  became  notorious,  each  wanting  to 
establish  a  separate  dominion  in  Italy.  Besides  this,  Florence 
had  been  laid  mider  an  interdict  by  the  latter  on  account  of  a 
quarrel  about  the  church  of  the  Impruneta  which  the  cardinal 
wanted  for  himself  in  defiance  of  the  Buondelmonti  who  were 
its  founders  and  patrons.  On  the  other  hand  CoUe  from  civil 
discord  and  private  tyranny  gave  itself  up  entirely  to  Florence : 
Fucecchio,  Castelfranco,  and  Santa  Groce,  did  the  same ;  and  a 
quarrel  having  broken  out  at  Pistoia  between  the  Florentine 
party  and  their  antagonists,  the  former  with  the  troops  of  that 
nation  at  once  took  military  possession  of  the  town :  the  leading 
Ghibelines  then  gave  Florence  absolute  authority  for  a  year; 
but  ere  this  period  had  half  elapsed  an  embassy  was  sent  to 
continue  it  for  two  years  longer,  so  content  were  the 

A.D.  1332.  .  ^ 

Pistoians  with  their  governors.  Florence  indeed  fear- 
ful of  again  losing  so  valuable  an  acquisition  tried  to  guide  it 
by  a  thread  of  silk,  and  continued  all  the  forms  of  government 
as  though  Pistoia  were  still  independent :  new  podestas  were 
elected  half-yearly,  a  captain  of  the  guard  quarterly ;  and  other 
functionaries  in  a  similar  manner.  A  board  of  twelve  citizens 
was  created  and  renewed  every  three  months  which  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  priors  exercised  a  supreme  authority  over  Pistoia ; 
finally  a  citadel  was  erected  on  that  side  of  the  city  which  looked 
towards  Florence  and  was  garrisoned  by  her  troops ;  thus  com- 
menced a  subjection  under  the  form  of  voluntary  obedience 
which  continued  ever  after. 

About  tliis  time  the  Pisons  fearful  of  a  new  revolution  firom 
the  external  strength  and  internal  influence  of  numerous  exiles 
implored  the  aid  of  Florence  which  notwithstanding  her  former 
enmity  sent  them  a  strong  auxiliary  force  and  preserved  the 
town  :  the  Ubaldini  also  quarrelling  amongst  themselves  volun- 
tarily returned  to  their  allegiance,  and  the  republic  to  seciu-e 
these  precarious  subjects  founded  the  town  of  Firenzuola  on  the 
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river  Santemo  amongst  the  summits  of  the  ApeDnines  and  in 
the  Yeiy  heart  of  their  wild  and  mountainous  country*. 

Florence  in  the  midst  of  her  own  misfortunes  had  always 
kept  an  anxious  eye  on  the  affiiirs  of  Lombardy :  Cane  della 
Scala,  the  best,  the  ablest,  the  most  generous  and  successful  of 
its  tyrants,  died  in  July  1329  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephe\vs 
Albert  and  Mastino,  but  the  former  rather  addicted  to  pleasure 
than  business  resigned  the  cares  of  government  to  his  brother, 
who  inherited  more  of  the  talents  than  the  virtues  of  their 
predecessor.  It  was  therefore  with  great  satisfaction  that  the 
Florentines  saw  John  of  Bohemia  compelled  to  return  into 
Germany  in  order  to  check  a  hostile  and  powerful  confedera- 
tion of  his  former  friends,  while  the  Guelphs  of  Brescia  and 
Bergamo  assisted  by  Mastino  della  Scala,  Azzo  Visconti,  and 
the  lords  of  Ferrara  and  Mantua,  threw  off  his  jurisdiction  in 
Lombardy.  Novara  and  Vercelli  were  soon  afier  lost  in  the 
same  manner  for  the  aggrandisement  of  Milan ;  and  thus 
Guelph  and  Ghibeline  were  strangely  united  against  the  em- 
peror's friend,  the  suspected  accomplice  of  the  papal  legate,  and 
one  who  was  secretly  countenanced  by  the  pontiff  himself  while 
he  repudiated  all  his  proceedings.  The  Florentines  were  in 
fact  exceedingly  alarmed  by  the  union  between  John  of  Bohe- 
mia and  Bertrand  de  Poiet,  a  reputed  son  of  the  pope,  and  who 
with  his  connivance  were  striving  to  form  two  separate  states 
in  Italy,  a  design  hkely  to  prove  destructive  to  their  republic ; 
and  the  Ghibeline  lords  in  attacking  that  monarch  found  them- 
selves strangely  opposed  to  the  enemies  of  the  Guelphic  Robert 
and,  if  possible,  more  Guelphic  Florence  f. 

This  community  of  present  interest  absorbed  all  other  senti- 
ments, and  in  the  month  of  September  produced  a  treaty  of 
alliance  between  Guelph  and  Ghibeline ;  between  republican 
Florence  and  Lombard  tyrants ;  between  King  Robert  and  his 

*  G.  Villani,  Lib.  x.,  cap.  clxix  ,clxxvi.,  f  Gio.  Villani,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  tI. — Istorie 
dxxviii.,  clxxx.,  clxxxiv.,  cxcix.  Pi&tolesi. 
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fiercest  enemies ;  and  above  all  between  the  Florentines  and 
Azzo  Visconti,  the  friend  and  ally  of  Castniccio,  by  whose 
means  beyond  every  other,  they  had  been  so  deeply  injured  and 
insulted !  Two  objects  were  proposed  by  this  treaty,  one  to  get 
rid  of  a  monarch  closely  allied  to  the  "  Bavarian'*  and  likely  if 
occasion  suited  to  introduce  that  prince  again  into  Italy ;  the 
other  to  partition  his  subject  states  equally  amongst  themselves 
and  thus  preserve  the  political  balance  of  the  Peninsula.  Cre- 
mona and  San  Donnino  were  to  be  conquered  for  Azzo  Vis- 
conti; Parma  for  Mastino  della  Scala;  Reggio  for  Luigi  di 
Gonzaga  of  Mantua  who  had  succeeded  by  a  bloody  revolution 
in  13'28  to  Passerino  Buonacossi ;  Modena  for  the  lords  of  Fer- 
rara ;  and  Lucca  for  the  Florentines  *. 

Little  of  importance  occurred  in  l\iscany  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  133*2  except  a  generally  inglorious  cam- 
paign and  the  loss  of  Barga,  which  was  taken  by  the  Lucchese 
in  October  with  a  cost  to  Florence  of  100,000  florins  and  the 
diminution  of  her  military  reputation :  but  in  the  beginning 
of  1333  John  of  Bohemia  who  as  if  by  enchantment 

A.D.  1333. 

had  tranquillised  Germany,  and  made  allies  of  the 
pope  and  Philip  VI.  of  France,  appeared  at  Turin  with  a 
powerful  army  from  the  latter  kingdom.  This  encouraged 
the  legate  to  make  a  vigorous  attack  on  Ferrara  after  having 
defeated  the  lords  of  Este  at  Consandoli ;  but  that  city  being 
timeously  succoured  by  the  confederates  he  was  defeated  with 
great  loss  and  many  prisoners  of  high  rank,  amongst  whom 
were  several  lords  of  Romagna  for  whose  release  he  refused  to 

*  The  anonymous  author  of  the  Istoric  ever  disa^rrees  with  Morano  the  author 
Pistolesi  places  this  treaty  in  1 331 ,  but  of  the  "  OrorUca  Modanate""  who  says 
as  his  dates  arc  often  irregular  I  have  it  was  concluded  on  8  August  1331, 
followed  G.  Villani  because  his  date  but  Muratori  follow*  Villani. — S.  Am- 
is confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  mirato,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  382. — Istorie  Pifr- 
younger  Ammirato  (from  public  docu-  tolesi,  An.  1331. — Leon.  Aretino,  Ub. 
ments)  in  his  ** Aggiunta"''  who  says  vi.,  p.  111. — Sismondi,  vol.  iv.,  cap. 
that  the  treaty  was  conclndc<l  at  Fer-  xjExii. — Gio.  Villani,  Lib.  x.,  cap.  cri. 
rara  on  the  5  Septr.  1332.     This  how- 
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advance  tiie  money ;  and  in  conseqaence  of  their  very  natural 
disgust ;  artfully  increased  by  the  chiefs  of  the  league  who  dis^ 
missed  them  with  two  thousand  of  their  followers  unransomed ; 
lost  the  good-will  of  all  Eomagna.  Forli,  Eimini,  Gesena, 
Gervia,  and  Eayenna  severally  revolted;  while  the  previoua 
arrival  of  King  John  at  Bologna  after  the  dispersion  of  his 
French  army,  had  only  augmented  the  ill-humour  of  its  citizens : 
tiiey  were  compelled  to  pay  him  fifteen  thousand  florins  by  the 
legate's  command,  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  three  hundred 
horsemen  under  Gount  d'Armagnac  who  was  afterwards  made 
prisoner  at  Ferrara.  A  second  visit  of  this  king  to  Bologna 
renewed  the  general  discontent  and  caused  a  coolness  with  the 
l^^te  which  made  him  again  quit  that  city  and  soon  after  pro- 
ceed to  Lucca  where  he  levied  another  contribution  on  the  already 
impoverished  inhabitants.  After  this,  perceiving  the  general 
change  of  sentiments  and  his  altered  fortune,  he  determined 
to  leave  Italy,  but  not  empty-handed,  and  therefore  sold  Lucca 
and  Parma  to  the  Eossi ;  Eeggio  to  the  Fogliani ;  Modena 
to  the  Pii ;  and  Gremona  to  Ponzino  Ponzoni ;  after  which  be 
despatched  the  German  troops  with  his  son  to  Bohemia  and 
retired  himself  in  October  to  Paris,  but  with  a  somewhat  dimi- 
nished reputation,  considering  the  extraordinary  influence  that 
he  so  suddenly  acquired  and  so  long  maintained  over  the  states 
of  Lombardy*. 

The  Legate  had  endeavoured  to  detach  Florence  from  the 
Lombard  confederacy  but  was  steadily  opposed  in  the  councils, 
and  not  without  reason ;  for  by  letters  afterwards  discovered  it 
appeared  to  have  been  arranged  with  Eang  Jolm  that  Flo- 
vence  should  be  the  first  and  principal  victim  to  their  joint 
ambition,  and  she  consequently  united  with  a  lesser  enemy  to 
oppose  the  greater  and  more  dangerous  one  f . 

•  G.  Yillani,  lab.  x.,  ctp.  ccxiT.,  ccxv.,    +  Istorie  Pifttolesi,  Anno  1331. — Cio. 
ocxrii,  czxiv.,  ccxxr.— -Sismondi,  vol.     Yillani,  Lib.  x.,  cap.  ccxii. 
It.,  cap.  xxxii. 
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Florence  was  once  again  in  strength  and  by  the  elastic 
power  of  industry  had  completely  recovered  from  all  her 
recent  misfortunes ;  while  Pisa,  still  languishing  unsettled  and 
exhausted,  had  even  been  compelled  to  implore  the  interveQ- 
tion  of  a  Florentine  bishop  to  make  her  peace  with  Siena,  against 
whom  she  was  at  war  about  the  possession  of  Massa  Marittima. 
Lucca,  now  almost  ruined,  could  ^ye  the  Florentines  no  un- 
easiness, for  when  the  Bohemian  forced  each  indiyidual  to 
take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  him,  he  found  only  four  thousand 
four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  citizens  able  to  bear  arms  in  that 
once  powerful  commonwealth  *,  With  tins  sole  exception  Flo- 
rence was  either  the  sovereign  or  Mend  of  every  state  in 
Tuscany:  Piero  Saccone  of  the  Tarlati  ruled  Arezzo  unmo- 
lested; Perugia  and  Siena,  were  her  close  allies;  Volterra, 
Pistoia,  Colle,  San  Gimignano,  and  other  places,  although 
nominally  independent  were  mere  subjects  of  the  dominant 
city;  therefore  both  comparatively  and  positively  Florence 
enjoyed  a  higher  state  of  power  and  prosperity  than  she  had 
ever  experienced  since  the  memorable  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  mind  of  her  citizens  again  turned  to  joy  and 
festivity;  two  companies  of  artisans  to  the  number  of  three 
and  five  hundred  individuals  paraded  her  streets  in  fandfiil 
costume,  and  with  garlands  and  songs  and  dancing,  music 
and  other  diversions,  entertained  their  fellow-citizens  for  a 
whole  month,  while  the  natural  taste  and  lively  spirit  of  the 
people  seemed  once  more  to  revel  in  its  accustomed  cheer- 
fulness, the  happy  result  of  universal  prosperity  f . 

It  would  yet  seem  that  in  Florence  for  beyond  Other  places, 
these  periodical  bursts  of  pleasure  were  as  surely  followed  by 
some  strong  reaction,  and  whether  from  war  faction  or  great 
natural  calamities  the  sudden  vicissitudes  of  human  life  were 
there  most  quickly  and  sharply  experienced.  On  the  first  day  of 
November  1333  the  heavens  seemed  suddenly  to  open  and 

*  Sismondi,  Rep.  It.  vol.  iv.,  cap.  xxxi.  f  Gio.  Tillaiii,  Lib.  x.,  cap.  ccxri. 
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r  down  on  incessant  stream  of  water  for  ninety-six  hours 
essively,  not  only  without  diminution  but  in  augmented 
me :  continued  sheets  of  fire  with  sharp  and  vivid  flashes 
ck  from  the  clouds,  while  peals  of  thunder  bellowed 
ugh  the  gloom,  darting  bolt  after  bolt  into  the  earth,  and 
ressing  on  mankind  the  awfiil  feeling  of  universal  ruin. 

natural  and  superstitious  fears  of  the  people  were  pain- 
j  excited  and  all  the  church  and  convent  bells  were  tolled 
objure  the  spirit  of  the  storm :  men  and  women  were  seen 
ibering  on  slender  planks  from  roof  to  roof  amidst  fsdling 
1,  crying  aloud  for  mercy  with  such  an  unusual  din  as 
96t  to  drown  the  deeper  tones  of  distant  thunder  and 
ise  the  idea  of  chaos,  or  the  infernal  regions  of  their  own 
it  poet*.  The  first  burst  of  the  Amo,  even  near  its 
ice,  broke  over  rocks  and  woods  and  banks  and  fields,  and 
iged  the  green  plains  of  Casentino ;  then  sweeping  in  broad 

spreading  sheets  over  those  of  Arezzo  flooded  all  the 
3r  Val-d'Amo,  and  with  mighty  force  bore  off  mills,  and 
IS  and  granaries  in  its  course,  with  every  human  habitation 
all  that  it  contained,  animate  and  inanimate,  like  weightless 

•  "  Quivi  totpiri,  pianti  ed  alti  guai 
RifloiiAy&n  per  Taer  senza  stelle, 
Perch^io  al  cominciar  ne  Ugrimai. 

Diverse  lingue,  orribili  favelle. 
Parole  di  dolore,  accenti  d^ira. 
Voce  alte  e  fiocche,  e  suon  di  man  con  elle. 

Facevano  on  tumulto  il  qual  s'aggira 
Semprc  in  quel  aria  aenza  tempo  tinta,. 
Come  la  rena  quando  *1  turbo  spira.  ** 

{Dante,  Inferno,  Canto  iii). 

Here  sobs  and  weeping  and  shrill  sounding  cries 
Resounded  through  the  dim  and  starless  air. 
So  that  on  entering  I  began  to  weep. 

Tongues  of  all  races,  horrible  discourse, 
Woilin^s  of  torture,  accents  of  deep  ire. 
Shrieks  loud  and  hoarse,  despairing  beat  of  hands 

Made  a  wild  tumult,  that  unceasing  whirls 
Through  that  perpetually  tinted  air 
As  the  sand  rises  when  the  whirlwind  blows. 

NN  2 
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things.  Trees  were  uprooted,  cattle  destroyed,  men  women 
and  children  suffocated,  the  soil  washed  clean  away,  and  the 
dark  torrent  thus  unnaturally  loaded  came  roaring  down  on 
Florence.  The  tributary  Sieve  after  swamping  its  native  vales 
rushed  madly  down,  with  the  soil  of  half  a  province  on  its 
wave,  and  swelled  the  bounding  Amo :  the  Affrica,  the  Men- 
sola,  every  common  ditch,  now  changed  to  torrents,  gave  force 
and  danger  to  the  flood  which  rolled  its  angiy  surges  towards 
the  capital. 

On  the  fourth  of  November  1333  the  whole  plain  of  San 
Salvi  was  covered  to  the  depth  of  twelve,  sixteen,  and  even 
twenty  feet ;  the  waters  mounted  high  against  wall  and  tower, 
and  swept  round  Florence  like  the  tide  on  a  stranded  ship. 
For  awhile  the  ramparts  withstood  this  pressure ;  but  presently 
tlie  antiport  of  Santa  Croce  gave  way ;  then  the  main  gate,  then 
the  Porta  Reuaia ;  and  then,  night  set  in :  but  with  it  was 
heard  the  crash  of  falling  towers  and  the  onward  rush  of  the 
water,  which  still  unchecked  swept  wavy  broad  and  cold,  over 
the  ill-fated  town.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  the  walls 
had  been  crushed  by  the  enormous  pressure ;  the  red  columns 
of  San  Giovanni  were  half  buried  in  the  flood ;  it  deluged  the 
cathedral,  encompassed  the  altar  of  Santa  Croce,  measured 
twelve  feet  in  the  court  of  the  Bargello,  sapped  the  shrines  of 
the  Badia ;  covered  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  city  four  feet 
deep,  and  even  beat  on  the  first  step  of  the  public  palace,  the 
loftiest  ground  in  Florence.  The  town  beyond  Amo  was 
scarcely  less  submerged;  nearly  a  thousand  feet  of  the  ram- 
parts fell  and  the  wear,  then  above  Ponte  Carraia,  was  entirely 
destroyed  :  this  brought  instant  ruin  on  the  bridge  itself  which 
all  except  two  arches  was  buried  in  the  wave ;  that  of  La 
Trinita  as  quickly  followed ;  then  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  its  shops 
and  houses,  gold  and  jewellery,  went  down  in  masses :  KuImi- 
coute  stood  in  part,  but  the  indignant  waters,  overleaping  a 
lateral  arch,  shattered  the  solid  quay  and  dashed  against  the 
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paUee-caatle  of  Altafronte,  and  thia  with  such  fury  as  to  bring 
down  that  Bolid  mansion  and  most  of  the  houses  as  &ir  as 
Ponte  Veccbio  in  one  continuous  ruin.  The  statue  of  Mars 
the  mde  tritnese  of  Buondehnonte'a  death  tumbled  headlong 
from  its  base  into  the  tide  below  and  disappeared  for  ever; 
thia  increased  the  public  terror,  for  an  ancient  prophecy  had 
forotold  that  whenever  that  crumbling  image  should  move  or 
fidl,  Florence  would  be  in  danger. 

The  whole  line  of  houses  between  the  bridges,  with  many 
more  on  every  side,  next  fell  like  the  walls  of  Jericho  before 
the  sacred  trumpets ;  nothing  but  lightning  and  devastation  met 
the  eye,  nothing  but  hideous  shrieks,  the  crash  of  houses,  the  roar 
of  waters  and  dismal  peab  of  thunder  struck  the  ear ;  in  what 
this  awful  sceue  woi^d  have  ended  seemed  evident,  had  not  a 
Btartlii^  crash  with  the  fall  of  near  nine  hundred  feet  of  the 
western  ramparts  opened  a  wider  vent  for  the  waters  and  saved 
Florence  from  destruction. 

On  the  fifth  all  water  was  drained  from  the  surface  ;  but  the 
eellars,  shops,  streets,  and  houses,  were  choked  vrith  such  a  mass 
of  sUmy  matter  as  required  six  months  of  constant  labour  to 
remove ;  and  the  wells  were  necessarily  deepened  to  the  new 
level  of  the  Amo's  bed,  now  changed  by  the  scouring  torrent :  but 
devastation  did  not  stop  with  the  relief  of  Florence  :  the  whole 
weatem  plain  from  Signa  to  Prato  became  submerged,  and  men 
cattle  mills  and  merchandise  wero  ag^  swept  promiscuously 
away :  the  tributary  streams  loaded  with  mischief  rolled  on- 
nard  to  the  Amo.  Fontormo,  Empoli,  Santa  Croce,  Castel- 
franco  felt  the  torrent  on  their  vralls ;  San  Miniato,  Fucecchio, 
Montetopoli  and  Pootadera  saw  their  plains  deluged  and  de- 
stroyed ;  and  even  Pisa  itself  would  have  fallen  if  the  Fosso 
Amonico  and  other  cuts  had  not  divided  the  course  and 
volume  of  thia  fearful  tide  and  led  it  through  various  channels 
to  the  sea. 

On  the  other  side  of  Pisa  the  country  was  equally  troubled 
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at  the  moment  but  with  ultimate  benefit ;  for  the  whole  plain 
was  elevated  no  less  than  four  feet  by  this  alanning  inundation: 
many  lives  were  lost,  many  more  supposed  to  have  been  so ; 
but  in  the  capital  and  its  neighbourhood  only  three  hundred 
were  identified :  the  injury  in  property  was  enormous;  bridges, 
mills,  manufactories,  com,  wine,  oil,  cloth,  precious  merchan- 
dise, the  disappearance  of  vast  tracts  of  soil  and  all  their  fruit- 
fulness,  left  calculation  far  behind ;  but  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  since  the  fifth  century  no  calamity  so  dreadful  had 
ever  been  known  in  Florence. 

This  outbreak  of  nature  was  not  confined  to  the  Amo ;  the 
Tiber,  Serchio,  and  other  rivers  made  similar  havoc ;  nor  was 
the  whole  mass  of  water  in  the  first  believed  to  be  greater  than 
the  flood  of  1^269 ;  but  infinitely  more  destructive  in  conse- 
quence of  the  number  of  wears  that  existed  within  the  walls;  by 
these  the  river's  bed  had  been  raised  between  thirteen  and 
fourteen  feet  above  its  natural  level,  and  in  consequence  a 
decree  was  immediately  made  to  prohibit  any  dams  being 
erected  within  a  certain  prescribed  distance  of  the  two  bridges 
above  and  below  the  town  *. 

For  many  days  after  the  waters  had  abated  a  heavy  fsll  of 
rain,  with  thimder  and  lightning,  still  continued  in  so  alarming 
a  manner,  that  nearly  all  Florence  resorted  to  confession 
penitence  and  prayer  to  avert  divine  wrath ;  and  so  profound 
was  the  impression  of  melancholy  that  it  became  a  question  of 
earnest  and  universal  discussion  whether  this  event  had  arrived 
in  the  usual  course  of  nature  or  by  the  particular  judgment  of 
God  to  punish  national  wickedness.  The  astrologers  attributed 
it  under  Providence  to  certain  conjunctions  of  Saturn  and  Mars 
in  the  sign  of  Virgo  and  others  of  the  sun  and  moon,  with  a 
variety  of  celestial  combinations  of  malign  aspect,  all  minutely 
enumerated  by  Villani :  but,  it  was  shrewdly  demanded  of 
these  soothsayers  why  Florence  sufiered  more  than  Pisa  or  any 

♦  S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  riii.,  p.  390.— Gio.  VillMii,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  I 
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other  part  of  Tuscany?  and  as  shrewdly  answered,  *'  Princi- 
pally by  your  own  folly  in  allowing  the  river  to  be  dammed  up 
for  private  purposes."  But  this  was  still  assisted  they  averred, 
by  some  peculiar  combinations  of  heavenly  bodies  with  a  more 
distinct  and  immediate  influence  on  the  two  capitals.  The 
divines  admitted  that  such  reasoning  might  be  partiaUy  but  not 
necessarily  correct,  except  inasmuch  as  it  pleased  the  Almighty ; 
because,  said  they,  he  being  far  removed  above  celestial  things 
guided  them  at  his  pleasure,  turning  the  whole  frame  of 
nature  imder  his  hand  as  the  smith  does  a  piece  of  iron  on  the 
anvil,  out  of  which  he  can  produce  all  the  various  utensils  which 
his  imagination  had  already  conceived.  By  the  same  rule  the 
whole  course  of  nature,  the  elements,  nay  even  devils  them- 
selves, all  became  in  the  Divine  hands  mere  instruments  for 
punishment,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  dulness  of  our  nature 
to  penetrate  into  either  the  foreknowledge  or  preordination  of 
God  when  even  his  visible  and  diurnal  labours  are  but  imper- 
fectly known  to  us.  The  Almighty  they  saidLhad  two  great 
objects,  mercy  and  justice  ;  for  which,  he  either  permitted  the 
course  of  nature ;  interrupted  it ;  or  soared  above  it  as  omni- 
potent Lord  of  all.  Villani  maintains  this  position  by  a  variety 
of  scijptural  and  historical  examples,  finishing  with  a  serious 
account  of  some  vision  of  many  devils  seen  on  the  very  even- 
ing of  the  flood  by  a  hermit  of  Vallombrosa  who  informed  him 
that  they  were,  if  God  permitted,  about  to  destroy  Florence 
on  account  of  its  great  wickedness. 

The  nature  of  these  transgressions,  as  we  learn  from  the 
same  author,  was  abominable  and  highly  displeasing  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven  on  account  of  the  ''  arrogance  of  one  citizen 
to  another  in  attempting  to  domineer  and  tyrannise  and  de- 
spoil; also  from  their  excessive  covetousness,  their  public 
peculation,  fraudulent  trade,  and  usury  in  every  country ;  the 
envy  between  neighbours  and  brothers ;  the  foolish  vanity  of 
women  in  extravagant  ornaments  and  expense ;  and  universal 


well  as  the  ingratitude  of  nn 
beneflta  anJ  asceniLmcy  ore 
from  God.  ■'  But."  he  adds, 
taina  us  (uid  {lerhape  it  mav 
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glnttonj  fcnd  exceiis  in  drinking."  more  wine  being  then  con- 
lumed,  he  as^rts.  in  the  tarems  of  one  parish  th&n  had  be«Q 
dnnk  bjr  their  forefathere  throughout  the  whole  dtj.  Also  on 
it  of  the  inordinate  depravitv  of  both  men  iiud  women  as 
wiedging  that  their  pivacnt 
joining  states  came  outirelj 
.  great  marvel  that  God  eu^- 
a  many  that  I  bbj  too  much. 
K  permitted  so  to  speak)  bul 
Bcive  ourBclvee,  all  is  trnth. 
iplinea  have  we  not  remiTed 
ment,  even  from  the  year 
,„rMou«ly  a^M-riW..l  in  "tbi^ 
chronicle.  Fiist  our  division  into  the  hlack  and  white  &ctionB; 
next  the  arrival  of  Charles  of  France ;  then  the  expulsion  of 
the  Bianchi  and  its  ruinous  consequences  ;  subsequently  the 
judgment  and  danger  of  the  great  conflagratioo  in  1'304,  besides 
numerous  othen  that  have  happened  in  Florence  to  the  iu£aiU 
damage  of  many  citizens.  Afterwards  came  Henry  of  Luxem- 
bourg and  besieged  the  city  in  1312,  with  the  devastation  of  all 
our  country  and  the  consequent  mortahty  both  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  defeat  of  Monte- 
catini  in  1:^15  ;  then  the  persecutions  of  the  Castruccian  war 
and  the  defeat  of  Altopascio  in  1325  with  its  terrible  effects 
aud  the  boundless  expense  sustained  by  Florence  to  Tnninff'" 
these  wars.  Then  arrived  the  Bavarian,  who  called  himself 
emperor,  and  the  deamess  and  scarcity  of  1339  ;  more  recently 
the  advent  of  John  of  Bohemia,  and  finally  the  present  inunda- 
tion. Now  if  all  the  former  calamities  were  condensed  in  one 
they  would  not  be  greater  than  this  last;  therefore  be  ye 
assured  O  Florentines !  that  so  many  threatonings  and  flagella- 
tions of  God  are  not  without  the  provocation  of  exceeding 
wickedness"*. 

■  Gio.  VillBDi,  Lib.  xi,  op.  ii. 
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The  news  of  this  misfortune  spread  far  and  wide,  and  Robert 
King  of  Naples  the  most  accomplished  monarch  of  his  day 
sympathised  with  the  Florentines  in  an  elaborate  Latin  epistle 
full  of  scriptural  texts  and  moral  exhortations,  the  principal 
object  of  which  was  to  convince  them  that  **  wham  the  Lord 
laveth  he  chasteneth  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth,^ 
Nevertheless  it  was  honourably,  even  enthusiastically  welcomed 
at  Florence  and  universally  applauded  *, 

But,  as  if  to  demonstrate  the  perverse  spirit  of  the  time, 
even  the  very  day  after  the  waters  had  subsided  the  city  was 
thrown  into  confusion,  open  and  unprotected  as  it  remained,  by 
an  attempt  of  the  Rossi  and  other  noble  feunilies  beyond  the 
Amo  to  create  a  revolution  and  destroy  public  liberty :  this 
however  roused  the  people  from  their  despair ;  bridges  of  boats 
were  instantly  thrown  over  the  river ;  that  of  Rubaconte  being 
in  possession  of  the  nobles ;  watch  and  ward  were  strictly  kept, 
and  the  great  mass  of  nobility  with  a  higher  feeling  joined  zea- 
lously in  the  preservation  of  peace;  public  spirit  quickly 
regained  its  place ;  the  people  again  became  strong  and  the 
delinquents  received  their  deserts  f. 

The  resources  of  Florence  experienced  a  severe  shock  from 
this  incalculable  loss  of  private  property,  that  of  the 
public  alone  amounting  to  250,000  florins,  while  her 
prostrate  bulwarks  seemed  to  invite  the  aggressions  of  any  new 
Castruccio  that  might  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  her  present 
debility.  Luckily  the  only  man  whose  position  and  talents 
could  have  supplied  the  place  of  that  accomplished  leader 
was  as  yet  unprepared  for  the  enterprise  and  at  this  moment 
a  close  ally  of  Florence,  whose  enemy  he  became  only  when 
their  interests  no  longer  coincided,  when  the  possession  of 
Lucca  opened  for  him  a  wider  field  of  conquest,  and  when  the 
former  state  already  recovered  from  such  depression  reassumed 
her  natural  station  and  held  the  political  balance  of  Italy. 

*  Gio.  Tillani,  Lib.  xi.j  cap.  ii.       f  Qio.  Yillani,  Lib.  zi.,  cap.  iv. 
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Locca  could  now  do  Dotliiiig  by  herself,  and  the  toslile  chiefe 
of  Loml>ardy,  to  whom  Julm  of  Bohemia  hod  sold  tie  lordship 
of  his  reniaiiiiug  cities,  were  too  busy  iii  opposing  the  league  lo 
dream  of  attacking  Florence.  They  had  in  the  previous 
aatumn  joined  ia  etrict  olUa  .  Bertrand  de  Poiet,  Panna, 

Reggio,  Modena,  Cremoua  ;  iccn  as  a  dependency  of  the 

Rossi ;  hU  united  in  this  cot  r :  hut  the  inHuence  of  Ber- 

traud  had  neitrly  ceased  ;  h  amhition,  his  deceit  and 

granny  began  to  be  fully  ed,  and  his  admioistmtion 

was  everywhere  detested.  a  had  already  revolted,  and 

Bologna  ilaelf  where  a  cili  wen  ereot«d  as  a  preiendsd 

palace  of  the  pope,  was  in  ous  stale  of  cicitement,  for 

both  ill  person  and  through  Ins  legate  he  Imd  assured  the  citi- 
zens of  his  intention  to  reside  amongst  them  before  his  projected 
return  to  Rome*.  As  in  otlier  republics,  here  also  were  two 
adverse  factions  ;  one,  led  by  Taddeo  de'  Peppoli,  supported  the 
legate ;  the  other  under  Brandaligi  de'  Gozzadini  and  Colazzo 
de'  Beccadelli,  moved  by  hatred  and  perhaps  a  nobler  spirit  of 
patriolisra  than  their  opponents,  determined  to  revolt.  At  their 
instance  therefore,  the  Jlarquis  of  Ferrara  chief  of  the  confe- 
derate army,  marched  to  Cento  and  challenged  the  cardinal 
to  battle  ;  the  latter  unwilling  to  refuse  mustered  his  Lwi- 
guedociau  soldiers  by  whose  means  he  had  commanded  the 
town,  and  with  the  assurance  of  immediate  support  from  the 
civic  troops  sent  them  forth  to  combat,  twoquarlers  of  Bologna 
being  already  under  arms  for  that  purpose.  Tliis  was  the 
moment  chosen  for  rousing  an  indignant  people  in  the  cause 
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of  liberty,  and  eloquence  had  its  usual  effect  on  men  already 
prepared  to  mutiny :  eveiy  armed  foreigner  found  in  the  streets 
was  immediately  put  to  death  and  the  legate  closely  blockaded 
in  his  massy  citadel  without  a  hope  of  salvation.  Eeduced 
to  the  last  extremity  he  would  have  perished  in  this  storm 
had  not  the  Florentines,  stifling  all  harsher  feelings  in 
their  habitual  reverence  for  the  church,  despatched  four 
ambassadors  and  three  hundred  men-at-arms  to  shelter  him*. 
The  terrified  priest  vms  too  happy  to  purchase  life  by  an 
instantaneous  surrender,  but  it  required  all  the  troops  and 
influence  of  the  embassy  to  bring  him  safe  to  Florence,  from 
vdience  he  departed  two  days  after  for  Avignon  still  carrying 
with  him  an  unmitigated  hatred  of  his  protectors,  which  he 
tricked  out  in  external  expressions  of  endless  gratitude  f. 

But  his  removal  was  feir  from  calming  Bologna ;  there  the 
passions  of  men  after  being  concentrated  against  a  tyrant,  but 
unsatisfied,  soon  divided  against  themselves,  and  the  Floren- 
tines after  twice  successfully  exerting  their  influence  to  restore 
tranquillity  turned  their  whole  attention  to  the  Lucchese  war  and 
the  correction  of  domestic  abuses,  the  latter  being  an  eternal 
source  of  anxiety  in  this  jealous  community  and  yet  a  con- 
tinually recurring  evil. 

Preparations  were  made  to  besiege  Lucca  with  an  auxiliary 
force  from  the  league  which  had  hitherto  been  successful  in 
Lombardy;  but  a  conspiracy  detected  amongst  the  German 
mercenaries  there,  who  had  been  bribed  by  Bertrand  de  Poiet 
to  deliver  Mastino  and  the  other  chiefs  into  his  hands,  discom- 
posed the  whole  confederacy :  the  troops  of  that  nation  with- 
drew ;  each  Italian  leader  retired  in  alarm  and  suspicion,  the  Lom- 
bard campaign  finished,  and  Florence  was  thus  deprived  of  her 

*  In  the  Libro  del  Polistorc  da  Frate  +  Libro  del  Polistore,  tomo  xxiv.,  p. 

NioGolo  di  Ferrara  Abbot  of  San  Ber-  700,   Rcr.    Ital.  Scrip.— O.    ViDani, 

toldo  composed  in  1387  no  mention  is  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  \\.  and  vii. — Sismondi, 

made  of  this  Florentine  assistance ;  in  vol.  iv.,  p.    103. — Muratori,  Annali, 

other  respects  his  account  agrees  with  1 334. 
other  auihors. 
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expected  auxiliaries,  which  probably  saved  Lucca  from  Floren- 
tine dominion  *,  For  some  time  after  this,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  occasional  inroads  and  the  capture  of  Uzzano,  the  Luc- 
chese  war  was  feebly  maintained,  but  succours  went  to  Mastino 
della  Scala  at  the  siege  of  Golorino  which  subsequently  surren- 
dered, and  Parma  very  soon  afterwards  fell  imder  his  control. 

At  Florence  notwithstanding  all  the  pains  already  taken  to 
insure  the  purity  of  public  elections,  a  practice  of  allowing  one 
person  to  hold  two  distinct  offices  with  incompatible  duties  had 
become  so  notorious  as  to  excite  universal  dissatisfaction ;  this 
compelled  the  government  to  interfere,  and  a  prohibitory  decree 
was  passed:  the  new  scrutiny  now  also  approached  and  the 
ruling  fSaction  became  proportionally  anxious;  for  discontent 
had  taken  deep  root  in  consequence  of  many  citizens  ^ose 
rank  and  character  entitled  them  to  a  share  in  national  honours, 
having  been  from  party  motives  excluded.  Disturbances  were 
consequently  expected  in  January  1335  wherefore  the  ascendant 
party  resolved  to  strengthen  government  by  means  of  an  appa- 
rently beneficial  and  constitutional  force  which  would  they 
hoped  be  sufficient  to  curb  any  opposition  to  their  own  autho- 
rity, but  under  the  specious  forms  of  justice  and  good  govern- 
ment. In  consequence  of  this  resolution  powers  were  demanded 
and  given,  to  create  a  set  of  officers  who  under  the  appellation 
of  "  Captains  of  the  Guard  "  or  "  Bargellini  "  were  to  watch 
over  the  public  peace,  supervise  the  conduct  of  returned  exiles, 
and  prevent  frays,  gambling,  or  any  other  kind  of  immonilily; 
they  had  great  power,  and  from  the  nature  of  their  duties  were 
generally  unpopular.  Two  of  them  superintended  the  Sesto  d 
Oltramo,  the  rest  were  equally  distributed  amongst  the  other 
five  divisions ;  each  attended  by  twenty-five  armed  followers ; 
and  all  being  fellow-citizens  little  suspicion  was  excited :  but 
when  in  the  following  year  this  office,  its  duties,  and  more 
than  its  existing  powers,  became  concentrated  in  one  man,  and 

*  S.  Amminto,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  390.«— Gio.  Yilkni,  LiK  xL,  eap.  viii. 
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he  a  stranger,  the  citizens  had  fall  leisure  to  contemplate  their 
own  folly  and  repent  of  so  unguarded  a  confidence  *. 

Daring  these  transactions  an  event  of  considerable  impor- 
tance had  occurred  at  Avignon  in  the  death  of  Pope  John  the 
Twentv-second  on  the  fourth  of  December,  which  relieved 
Florence  and  all  Italy  from  one  of  her  bitterest  foes :  he 
had  flattered  and  courted  that  republic  while  she  continued 
to  support  Bertrand  de  Poiet  but  changed  with  her  changing 
politics,  and  was  detested  alike  by  Germans  and  Italians  for  his 
ambition  avarice  and  cruelty ;  hated  by  every  other  nation  he 
died  unregretted  by  any.  He  it  was  who  first  usurped  the 
ancient  privilege  which  in  the  eleventh  century  Gregory 
VII.  had  taken  such  pains  to  confirm,  of  the  people  and  clergy, 
or  the  clergy  alone  electing  their  own  pastors,  and  under  the 
excuse  of  stopping  simony  rolled  in  an  enormous  revenue  from 
this  source  alone.  He  too  first  exacted  the  annates  or  first 
fruits,  to  the  enormous  amount  of  a  whole  year  s  salaiy  on  pro* 
motion  or  translation  to  another  benefice ;  therefore  whenever 
a  rich  bishopric  became  vacant  he  forbid  a  new  election  but 
instantly  removed  an  inferior  prelate  to  the  vacancy,  and  thus 
filling  up  each  empty  benefice  forged  a  long  chain  of  prefer- 
ment, every  link  of  which  was  beaten  gold.  By  these  and  other 
means  he  had  amassed  the  incredible  sum  of  18,000,000  of 
coined  gold  alone,  besides  the  value  of  seven  more  in  crowns, 
mitres,  crosses,  plate,  and  precious  jewellery ;  so  that  a  treasure 
was  foimd  in  his  cofiers  nominally  collected  for  the  holy  war, 
a  Cavourite  pretence  of  the  church,  of  more  than  ^5,000,000  of 
golden  florins,  an  immense  sum  withdrawn  by  a  single  poten- 
tate from  the  comparatively  small  European  circulation  of  those 
early  days!  The  existence  of  such  a  treasure  in  the  cofiers  of 
one  prince,  which  however  was  as  we  are  told,  nearly  doubled 
by  his  successor,  would  perhaps  scarcely  be  believed  if  Villani, 
whose  brother  was  one  of  the  commissioners  employed  in  its 

*  Gio.  Villani,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  zvL 
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enumeration,  did  not  assert  the  fiact^  and  if  he  had  not  had 
all  the  Christian  world  to  draw  from  *. 

Pope  John  in  gathering  this  vast  heap  of  mammon,  as 
Villani  dnly  remarks,  did  not  seem  to  bear  in  mind  the  words 
of  Christ  to  his  disciples  *'Let  your  treasure  he  in  heaven  not 
on  earthy  for  where  your  treasure  is  there  %ciU  your  heart  he  aiMoJ" 
The  cruelty  and  implacability  of  this  pontiff  aggrayated  by  the 
tyrannical  conduct  of  his  officers,  excited  the  anger  of  both 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  his  religious  opinions  exposed  him  to 
the  accusation  of  unqualified  heresy,  particularly  his  disbelief 
in  the  possibility  of  departed  souls  beholding  God  before  the 
day  of  final  judgment.     The  general  outcry  raised  by  church- 
men against  him  on  this  account  did  not  howerer  arise  from 
any  intense  interest  in  the  question  itself,  which  stiU  existed  as 
a  point  of  unsettied  theology  and  metaphysical  argument ;  but 
from  its  more  substantial  influence  on  ecclesiastical  revenue 
the  touch-stone  of  every  established  religion  since  the  days  of 
the  Ephesian  Demetrius.     By  denying  that  sanctified  spirits 
could  possibly  enjoy  the  beatific  vision  imtil  the  world's  destruc- 
tion, he  according  to  the  Parisian  theologists  excluded  tiie 
Virgin  Mary,  the  Apostles,  and  all  the  saints  from  their  sup- 
posed position;  with  a  single  blow  crushed  their  power  of 
mediation,  destroyed  the    efficacy  of  indulgences,    rendered 
masses  useless,  and  gave  a  rude  shock  to  the  walls  of  purga- 
tory f.     The  perennial  flow  of  gold  from  all  these  sources  vas 
too  precious,  too  sacred,  and  too  substantial,  to  be  exposed 
improtected  even  to  the  discretion  of  a  pope,  and  a  general 
council  would  inevitably  have  been  convoked  by  the  indignant 
clerg}-^  if  Philip  of  Valois,  fearful  of  losing  the  useful  presence 

♦  Voltaire  with  much  reftton  doubts  the  estimate  much  more  credible  than  that 

possibility  of  such  a  trctiure  having  of  Villani's  brother,  for  at  the  lowit 

ever  been  accumulated ;  and  Albert  of  computation  it  must  hare  equaUed  that 

Strasbourg,   a     cotemporary    author,  sum  in  money  of  the  pn^ent  day. 

says,  that  he  left  1,700,000  florins,  +  De  Sadc,  MAnoires,  &c,  voL  i-  ^ 

(Vide  de  Sade,  vol.  i.,  p.  250) ;  an  254. 
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of  a  pontiff  in  France,  had  not  exerted  himself  to  prevent  it ;  and 
by  the  aid  of  the  French  clergy,  the  assistaace  of  King  Robert  and 
perhaps  some  sharp  and  threatening  reproofs,  finally  compelled 
John  to  renomice  his  errors.     This  however  was  accomplished 
only  the  day  previous  to  his  dissolution,  by  a  formal  instrument  ac- 
knowledging the  beatific  vision,  which  under  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor became  one  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  "^ . 
The  twenty-four  cardinals  then  present  immediately  met  in 
conclave  and  being  of  adverse  opinions  predetermined  not  to 
hurry  on  the  election,  but  follow  a  course  usually  taken  when 
no  successor  had  been  previously  fixed  upon ;  namely  to  cast 
away  their  daily  votes  on  some  obscure  individual  whom  no  two 
cardinals  were  likely  to  support,  until  they  could  be  thrown  in 
with  a  more  certain  aim.     It  happened  that  at  this  moment 
there  was  a  monk  of  the  Cistercian  order  in  the  sacred  college 
named  Jacques  Foumier  the  son  of  a  baker  of  Saverduu  whom 
nobody  supposed  could  by  any  possibility  unite  two  votes  in  his 
iiftvour,  and  for  this  very  reason  every  secret  vote  was  given  to 
him :  to  his  own  and  the  general  astonishment  therefore  he 
became  pope,  and  although  his  humility  induced  him  to  tell 
his  fellow  cardinals  that  **  they  had  elected  an  ass"  he  is  never- 
theless described  as  a  learned  virtuous  and  sincere  man,  anxious 
for  peace,  and  a  stranger  to  court  intrigues :  under  the  name  of 
Benedict  XII.  he  reformed  many  ecclesiastical  abuses,  especially 
amongst  the  monastic  orders  then  in  a  lamentable  state  of 
corruption,  and  probably  would  have  accomplished  more  had  he 
reigned  independently  at  Rome  and  in  less  turbulent  times  f . 

*  This  Pope  was  said  to  have  added  churches.     Suffering,     Militant,    and 

the  third  crown  to  the  papal  tiara  ;  but  Triumphant.     (Vide  Dc  Sade,  Mem., 

I>e  Sade,  an  eye-witness  to  the  opening  vol.  i.,  p.  259.) — Oio.  Villani,  Lib. 

of  his  tomb  at  Avignon,  in  1759,  as-  xi.,  cap.  xix.,  xx.,  and  xlvii. — Mura- 

serts  that  the  tiara  had  but  two  crowns,  tori  Annali,  Anno  1334. — Sismondi, 

It  was  probably  his  successor's  doing,  vol.  iv.,  p.  105. 

whose  statue  in  the  same  church  has  +  Gio.   Villani,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  xxi. — 

three  crowns,  as  some  say,  to  represent  Muratori,  Annali,  1341. 
the   Pope's    power    over    the    three 
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About  this  period  the  Florentines  were  mortified  to  see  King 
Robert's  power  considerably  diminished  bj  the  loss  of  Genoa, 
from  whence  the  Guelphs  had  been  recently  driven  by  their 
adversaries  whom  he  had  restored,  and  all  in  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  about  the  expediency  of  renewing  his  sovereign  autho- 
rity. The  result  was  a  new  and  widely-spread  contention,  which 
plunging  the  whole  territory  into  civil  war  affected  its  relations 
with  Florence,  injured  the  conunerce,  diminished  the  strength, 
and  for  some  time  blasted  the  reputation  of  that  celebrated 
maritime  republic. 
The  Florentines  however  were  in  some  measure  compenasted 
by  a  sudden  and  rapid  decline  of  power  in  the  Tarlati 
of  PietramalaLordsof  Areszo.  This  able,  warlike,  and 
still  barbarous  race  were  duefs  of  the  Apennines,  and  joining  all 
the  hardiment  of  a  northern  ancestry  to  the  wily  politics  of 
their  own  age  and  country,  had  under  Piero  Saccone  brother  of 
the  late  bishop,  not  only  maintained  complete  authority  in 
Arezzo  but  acquired  the  cities  of  CasteUo,  Cagli,  Borgo  San  Se- 
polcro,  and  their  several  territories.  Piero  had  also  driven  Neri 
della  Faggiola  the  son  of  Uguccione  from  his  domains  and  dis- 
possessed the  counts  of  Montedoglio  and  Montefeltro  of  theirs: 
the  bishop  of  Arezzo  with  all  the  family  of  Ubaldini  had  lastly 
yielded  to  his  power,  after  which  he  crossed  the  Tuscan  frontier 
and  also  made   considerable  acquisitions  in  La  Marca  and 
Romagna.    The  Perugians  who  claimed  some  right  to  Cagli  and 
Citta  di  Castello  impatient  of  these  rapid  conquests  gave,  in 
conjunction  with  the  lord  of  Cortona,  the  command  of  a  body  of 
troops  to  Neri  della  Faggiola  who  by  means  of  secret  intelligence 
within,  succeeded  in  capturing  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  and  soon 
afterwards  its  citadel  which  was  defended  by  one  of  the  Tarlati : 
this  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  reputation  of  Piero  and  no  less 
pleasing  to  the  Florentines,  whose  exclusive  occupation  in  the 
wars  of  Lombardy  and  Lucca  was  the  principal  cause  of  Piero 
Sacchones  unchecked  exaltation.     Presuming  on  success  and 
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ipposing  that  Piero  would  hardly  dare  to  show  himself,  the 
snigians  sent  an  army  to  ravage  the  Aretine  districts,  but  Tar- 
ti  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter,  devastated  their  coun- 
y  in  return  and  insulted  them  by  contemptuously  hanging 
me  Peiugiflii  piisoners  within  s^ht  of  that  city. 
This  act  more  than  anything  roused  the  public  indignation : 
thousand  Gennan  borse  were  immediately  levied,  Florence 
tthout  any  eolicitation  despatched  a  hnndredand  fifty  men-at- 
ms  to  their  assistance,  and  in  consequence  of  the  restless 
ate  of  Tuscany  renewed  her  own  alliance  with  Siena  for  ten 
Mtrs  longer  imder  still  closer  bonds  of  amity  and  mutual 


Af&in  in  Lombardy  were  still  more  unsettled :  Orlando, 
iero,  and  Morsilio  de'  Rossi  of  Parma  despairing  of  a  success- 
1  opposition  to  the  league  commenced  secret  negotiations 
ith  Azzo  Visconti  about  the  cession  of  Parma  and  Lucca, 
hich  on  coming  to  light  exasperated  Mastino  dolla  Scola  and 
anned  the  Florentines,  to  whom  these  cities  had  been  respec- 
rely  awarded:  a  meeting  of  the  allies  was  therefore  held  at 
eiici,  where  the  mutual  reproaches  of  those  chiefs  and  Azzo's 
rtermination  to  follow  up  his  own  objects  nearly  decomposed 
le  confederacy ;  and  would  have  done  so  hod  not  the  Floren- 
ue  ambassadors;  fearing  if  Visconti  should  get  possession 
'  Parma  that  Lucca  would  soon  follow,  exerted  themselves 
renuously  to  effect  a  general  reconciliation.  The  question  was 
Dally  left  to  their  arbitration  and  having  more  confidence  in 
[astino  than  in  their  former  enemy  the  friend  of  Castiuccio, 
ley  at  a  second  conference  on  the  bonks  of  the  Oglio  decided 
lat  Azzo  Visconti  was  to  have  Piocenza  and  San  Pomiino ; 
id  Parma  to  be  awarded  to  Mastino  della  Scala :  the  Rossi  on 
taring  this  immediately  began  to  negotiate  with  Mastino ' 
id  the  Fbreutines  were  satisfied  by  his  present  assurance 
■  procuring  for  them  the  sovereignty  of  Lucca  on  reasonable 
srmB.     The  Rossi  in  fact  engaged  themselves  to  persuade 
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their  brother  Piero  then  in  possession  of  Luoca  to  surrender 
that  city  into  the  hands  of  Mastino,  who  continued  deceiving 
Florence  with  empty  promises  of  handing  it  over  to  her,  or 
else  giving  his  assistance  to  occupy  it  if  physical  force  became 
necessar}'  *. 

The  consequence  of  these  arrangements  was  Alberto  della 
Scala  s  occupation  of  Parma  in  the  month  of  June ;  Beggio 
soon  after  fell  to  the  Veronese  brothers  by  a  separate  treaty 
with  the  lords  of  Fogliano,  but  was  immediately  given  to 
the  Gonzaghi  of  Mantua  according  to  agreement,  the  nominal 
sovereignty  still  resting  ^ith  the  family  of  La  Scala.  Azzo 
Visconti  about  the  same  period  possessed  himself  of  Piacenza 
where  after  one  serious  revolt  he  established  his  authority  id 
the  following  December;  Lodi  having  submitted  some  time 
before ;  and  finally  Modena  was  reduced  to  a  dependency  of 
Feii'ara.  Thus  every  one  of  the  confederate  states  accom- 
plished its  object  excepting  Florence ;  and  hence  her  quarrel 
A\ith  Mastino,  her  ultimate  loss  of  Lucca,  her  long  and  expen- 
sive wars  in  Lombardy,  and  the  first  serious  interference  of 
Venice  as  a  continental  power  in  the  disputes  of  Italy. 

Pisa  at  this  time  was  as  much  displeased  with  the  conduct  of 
Florence  as  the  latter  was  with  that  of  Mastino ;  for  the  town 
of  IMassa  Marittima  had  been  surprised  by  a  Senese  army 
through  negligence  or  infidelity  in  the  Florentine  governor 
who  held  it  for  the  Pisaus  under  the  guarantee  of  that  republic: 
they  justly  complained  and  the  Florentines  endeavoured  to 
excuse  themselves ;  but  as  the  transgressor  escaped  punish- 
ment and  Siena  was  allowed  to  maintain  her  conqoeGt  unmo- 
lested, the  credit  of  Florence  received  a  stain  that  was  afterwards 
deepened  by  her  treatment  of  Perugia  in  the  subsequent  war 
•against  Arezzo.  With  Florentine  assistance  the  Perugians  had 
now  regahied  the  ascendant,  had  recovered  Citta  di  Castello  in 
September,  and  reduced  Pietro  Saccone  so  low  that  the  whole 

*  Gio.  Yillani,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  xxx.  and  xxxi. — 8cip.  Amminto,  Lib.viii.,  jv  396. 
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viscounty  of  Valdambra  consisting  of  the  towns  of  Bicino, 
Cenina,  Galatrone,  Eondine  and  La  Torricella,  all  belonging 
to  the  Tarlati,  voluntarily  tendered  their  allegiance  on  the  Qnd 
of  November  to  the  republic  of  Florence,  in  the  expectation  of 
peace,  and  future  protection  from  that  powerful  state*. 

This  was  an  accession  of  strength  and  territory  unusually 
acquired,  inasmuch  as  it  was  unsought  by  ambition  and  un- 
stained by  blood ;  but  while  the  people  were  justly  proud  of 
it,  the  thirst  of  power  and  the  spirit  of  personal  aggrandize- 
ment so  rife  at  home  presented  a  less  satisfactory  expression 
of  their  patriotism  and  humanity. 

Under  the  gonfalonier  Cambio  Salviati  a  physician  of  great 
eminence  and  well  practised  in  his  country  s  politics,  it  was 
declared  expedient  to  abolish  the  ofUce  of  captains  of  tlie  guard, 
who  being  citizens  were  perhaps  not  found  quite  so  pliant  as 
expected ;  and  a  decree  passed  to  concentrate  their  authority  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  foreign  officer  under  the  title  of  "  Captain 
of  the  Guard  and  Conservator  oj  the  Peace,''  the  governing 
party,  according  to  Villani,  having  been  moved  to  this  act  by 
a  wish  of  strengthening  themselves  and  maintaining  at  all 
hazards  the  ascendancy  of  their  own  faction.  This  is  one  of 
many  examples  exhibited  in  Florentine  histor}-  of  the  singular 
notions  of  liberty  then  prevalent :  we  see  a  democratic  race 
empowering  its  rulers,  during  a  time  of  profound  tranquillity, 
to  create  an  officer  with  a  salary  of  10,000  florins  and  so 
strong  a  power  that  soaring,  as  it  did  above  all  law,  pounced  on 
the  unconscious  prey  without  danger  responsibility  or  mercy ;  a 
power  which  strengthened  by  fifty  men-at-arms  and  a  hundred 
foot-guards  scared  all  good  citizens  and  flUed  the  community 
with  torture  exile  and  with  death  :  there  was  here  no  form  of 
trial,  and  this  man  was  as  independent  of  every  statute  or 
court  of  justice  as  he  was  irresponsible  to  any  public  authority 
in  the  commonwealth. 

*  Leon.  Aretino,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  115. — G.  Villani,  Lib.  zi.,  caps,  xxxy.,  xxxvii.,  xli. 
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Messer  Jacopo  Gabrielli  d'  Agoblio  vos  the  first  who  raer- 
^tted  thi"  formiilaLle  authority  (laring  a  year  of  rapine  cruelty 
and  blood :  lie  became  like  his  predecessor  of  tlie  same  name 


and  poimlry  a  willing  tool  "'' 
Agobbio  tike  that  kiusnu 
fijllowed  by  one  deep  and 
tiiis  dire  experiment  tF*  i 
and  Accorrimbono  da  Tc 
had  been  previously  kuow 
Buccoeded  to  thia  estmor 
reeiat  llie  influenoe  of  & 
piiwer  ;  bis  first  seta  wore  ■ 
»oon  driven  to  revolt  against  ti 


employera  and  returned  t<> 
with  gold  and  crime,  and 
I  c.urE<«,  Yet  in  the  face  of 
continued  (or  another  year, 
I  kinsman  of  Jacopo's,  whe 
once  esteemed  in  Floranee, 
uge :  but  neither  could  he 
Lbe  aeductioiis  of  untimiicd 
ionnblc,  but  the  people  were 
>  oppression  and  Temili^,  end  a 


decree  was  finally  made  that  no  rector  of  Florence  should  for 
leu  years  be  chosen  from  the  city  of  Agobbio  or  its  territory. 

A  crjing  act  of  injustice  against  Pino  della  Tosa  one  ^f 
the  most  eminent  and  popular  citizens,  completed  the  general 
disgust:  (miversal  horror  possessed  the  puhhc  mind  and  neither 
intrigue  nor  persuasion  could  again  induce  the  Floreiitmes  lo 
renew  this  odious  and  tyrannical  oiBee.  It  was  indeed  an  autho- 
rity without  order  law  or  justice ;  an  authority  which  could 
deprive  any  citiKcn  of  his  hfe  nud  property,  and  banish  him  from 
Florence  ut  the  nod  of  a  miscreant  or  the  pleasure  of  a  domi- 
iiaut  fiLction ;  a  faction  whose  object  was  to  keep  down  the  ciiiMU! 
by  taking  advantage  of  those  sudden  jets  of  unlimited  con- 
fidence and  blindness  Ui  obvious  consequences,  that  formed  sii 
prominent  a  feature  in  the  aspect  of  their  domestic  politics  '. 

Rlastino  della  Scala,  whose  ambition  grew  with  his  growing  for- 
tunes, had  already  pnijecled  the  establishment  of  his  own  powet 
in  Tuscany;  wherefore  by  threats  promises  and  even  an  attempi 
on  their  lives,  at  last  succeeded  in  forcing  Lucca  from  the  Rossi, 
more  especially  from  Piero  who  held  it  as  a  nominal  ricar 
of  the  Bohemian  monun;h,-imd  surrendered  it  with  reluctance ; 

'    Dio.  Villnni,  Lib.  li.,  aip.  mil. 
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yet  apparently  remaimng  there  in  Maatmo's  service.  Florence 
now  fancied  that  her  perseverance  waa  about  to  be  rewarded ; 
bat  BB  she  was  only  amused  by  courteous  assurances,  began  to 
fluspect  that  such  an  acquisition  would  not  be  easily  relinquisl^d 
l^  an  able  ambitious  chieftain  whose  dominions  already  ex- 
tended from  the  German  frontier  to  the  borders  of  Tuscany, 
and  whose  aim  was  the  suljugation  of  Italy. 

During  these  transactions  Pisa  was  far  from  quiet;  the 
democratic  party  under  Count  Fazio  della  Gherardesca  governed 
that  republic  ;  the  spirit  of  Guelph  and  Ghibeline  had  almost 
disappeared  from  the  great  mass  of  people  only  to  be  cherished 
with  an  increased  hereditary  rancour  by  the  old  and  still 
powerful  aristociEcy ;  hence  there  was  a  continual  struggle 
between  the  two  classes.  At  the  head  of  the  nobles  were 
Benedetto  and  Ceo  Maccaione  de'  Gualandi,  the  Lanfrancbi 
and  others,  who  with  aBsistAnce  from  Uastino  had  organised 
a  revolution  and  offered  him  the  lordship  of  Pisa :  the  attempt 
WBB  bravely  made,  but  after  some  desperate  fighting  without 
receiving  the  expected  succours  under  Piero  Rosso  from  Lucca, 
tlie  insurgent  nobles  were  defeated  and  most  of  that  body 
driven  from  the  town.  Florence  sent  troops,  although  too  late. 
to  the  people's  assistance,  but  the  advance  of  Maetino's  soldiers 
imder  Piero  to  aid  the  revolution  fully  convinced  that  state  of 
hia  real  intentions  both  with  respect  to  themselves  and  Tuscany  r 
by  a  solemn  embassy  he  was  once  more  requested  to  deliver 
Lucca  into  their  hands,  and  when  under  divers  pretexts  he  still 
persisted  in  retaining  possession,  they  shortly  ofiered  to  repay 
every  fiuthing  it  had  cost  him  and  thus  allowed  no  place  fur 
forther  subterfuge.  Mastino  purposely  ran  his  charges  up  to 
860,000  florins  on  the  supposition  that  a  demand  so  exor- 
bitant would  be  absolutely  rejected  ;  but  to  his  astonishment 
Florence  agreed  without  hesitation  to  pay  this  excessive  price 
for  a  city  which  six  years  before  had  been  repeatedly  offered  to 
her,  without  a  struggle,  for  about  a  fifth  of  the  money,  and  inde- 
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peiident  of  the  cost  of  all  the  subsequent  wars  in  attempting 
to  master  it. 

Thus  taken  by  surprise  Mastino  boldly  threw  off  the  mask 
and  told  the  Florentine  ambassadors  that  not  being  in  want  of 
gold  he  would  only  exchange  Lucca  for  their  assistance,  or  at 
least  their  neutrality,  in  his  proposed  attack  on  Bologna ;  which 
he  knew  to  be  closely  allied  and  almost  identified  with  them. 
His  intentions  were  now  suspected  to  be  not  only  the  imme- 
diate conquest  of  that  republic,  but  also  of  Pisa  and  Eomagna ; 
all  disunited  by  faction,  and  afterwards  with  the  aid  of  Arezzo 
to  subdue  Florence ;  then  convulsed  by  popolani  and  nobles 
while  groaning  under  heavy  taxation ;  and  ultimately  to  invade 
Naples  and  make  himself  king  of  Italy.  He  had  been  strongly 
urged  to  this  by  Azzo  Visconti,  Spinetto  Malespini,  and  other 
Ghibelines  who  secretly  fearing  his  power  endeavoured  to 
engage  him  in  hostilities  with  an  enemy  that  would  find  him 
immediate  and  sufficient  employment  both  in  Tuscany  and 
Lombardy. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Florence  indignantlj 
ordered  her  ambassadors  to  refuse  the  offered  conditions  and 
retire.  "Go  then,"  said  Mastino  haughtily,  "and  bid  your 
"  Florentines  prepare ;  for  before  the  middle  of  May  I  will 
"  be  at  their  gates  with  four  thousand  men-at-arms  on  horse- 
"  l)ack."  And  on  the  fourteenth  of  February  1336,  even 
before  the  ambassadors  had  arrived  with  this  message,  hostih- 
ties  were  commenced  in  the  Val-di-Nievole  *. 


Cotemporary  Monarchs. — England  :  Edward  III. — Scotland  :  Dayid  II. — 
France  :  Philip  VI.  of  Valois. — Castile  and  Leon  :  Alphonso  XL — Aragon  : 
Alphonso  IV. — Portugal  :  Alphonso  IV.  (During  this  king's  reign  private 
warfare  was  forbidden  and  the  nobles  compelled  to  sue  in  the  ordinary  courts  of 
justice). — German  Empire  :  Ix)uis  of  Bavaria. — Naples:  Robert  (the Good). — 
Sicily:  Frederic  II.  (of  Aragon).— Popes  :  John  XXII.  to  1S34;  Benedict 
XII. — Greek  Empire :  Andronicus  the  younger. — Turkish  Empire  :  Orkhan. 

*Gio.  Villani,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  xl.,  zlii.,    rato,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  401-403.-^ismondi, 
xliv. — Istorie  Pistolesi. —  Ijcon.  Are-     vol.  iv.,  p.  113. 
tino,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  115. — Scip.  Ammi- 
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MISCELLANEOUS   CHAPTER. 

xniT"   CBNTORY. 


Is  the  foregoing  pc^es  ne  have  seen  Florence  poor  and 
dependant  but  gradually  shaking  off  all  foreign  inducnce  and 
asserting  her  individual  freedom;  we  have  beheld  her  small 
domain  almost  insensibly  spread  into  a  respectable  state;  and 
while  perpetual  fever  rioted  witliin  we  iiave  witnessed  a  rapid 
extension  of  outward  authority,  until  slie  was  able  from  fear  or 
&iendship  to  unite  in  her  cause  alt  the  warlike  resources  of 
Tuscany.  We  have  seen  that  this  was  achieved  for  the 
most  part  by  a  self-governed  nation  of  shop-keepers  in  its 
stiictest  sense,  and  under  an  exacutivo  power  formed  generally 
from  the  same  materials ;  and  although  it  is  not  from  official 
titles  that  the  excellence  of  any  government  can  be  eatinmted,  we 
must  join  with  Sismondi  in  acknowledging  that  there  is  some- 
thing noble  in  the  choice  of  tliose  by  which  the  Florentine 
miuisters  were  designated.  The  names  of  Justice,  goodness, 
and  national  industry,  were  all  invoked  to  assist  public  ad- 
miniBtraldon,  and  the  commonwealth  was  ruled  by  a  College  of 
Good-men,  the  Priors  of  ArU  and  the  Gonfalonier  of  Justice  ♦. 
Soch  was  the  government  of  ancient  Florence ;  and  if  the 
diaaster  of  Monteaperto  sprang  from  the  eame  source  it  was 
thiDOgh  diplomatic  deception,'  and  individual  presumption  an 
error  arising  more  from  ol>stinacy.  moitified  pride,  and  the 

*  SiiDiDDili,  Tol.  iii.,  op.  xxiii-  p.  SB,  Rqiub.  lulicnnca. 
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insatiate  love  of  gloiy  than  any  deliberate  judgment  of  the 
nation :  but  the  same  people  who  had  so  ably  conducted  their 
foreign  a£Gurs  were  no  less  attentive  to  the  progress  of  domestic 
improvemeDt,  of  commerce,  and  civilisation,  a  slight  account  of 
which  will  be  attempted  in  the  present  chapter. 

The  public  architecture  of  Florence  probably  commenced 
about  the  year  1078  along  with  the  second  circuit  of  walls  and 
the  general  erection  of  those  lofty  towers  which  serving  as 
strong-holds  for  the  noble  and  opulent  gave  a  fiercer  and  more 
decided  character  to  civil  war:  at  these  early  periods  much 
timber  was  used  in  the  construction  of  private  dwellings  and 
therefore  by  tumults  or  accident  the  town  suffered  from 
frequent  and  extensive  conflagrations.  By  these  visitatioDs 
nearly  all  the  city  had  perished  in  successive  portions  and 
was  more  solidly  reconstructed,  each  fire  abating  an  ancient 
nuisance;  confined  and  munerous  dwellings  were  huddled 
together  in  the  centre  of  the  town  amongst  markets  and  stalls 
and  storehouses,  and  choked  by  a  dense  population  which  was 
crowded  into  a  set  of  small  chambers  separated  by  wooden 
partitions  and  timbered  floors  *. 

The  frequency  of  civil  conflicts,  the  slackness  of  neighbourly 
assistance,  and  even  the  very  execution  of  justioe,  multipHed 
the  chances  of  such  misfortunes,  nor  was  it  until  the  year 
1416  that  any  preventive  laws  or  regulations  were  applied  f. 
The  bridges  of  Florence  seem  to  have  been  the  first  architec- 
tural results  of  increasing  commerce  and  refinement  |,  but  long 

*  Cronichetta  di  Neri  Strinati,  p.  cenza,  Brescia,  Modena,  and  Fenva, 
122.  (the  last  as  recently  as  1288)  were 
t  Almost  all  the  Italian  cities  in  the  so  built  it  may  be  suj^osed  that  Flo- 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  had  renoe,  as  she  resembled  them  in  her 
their  houses  roofed  with  shingles  (scin-  conflagrations,  also  partook  of  the  same 
dule)  or  thatched  with  straw  and  reods  architectural  character.  (  Vide  Mwra- 
and  principally,  if  not  entirely  buUt  tori  ArUich.  Italiam,.,  IHsteft.  zzi., 
of  timber :  and  although  I  have  met  vol.  ii*».  Florence  8*°  Ed. 
with  no  positive  account  of  the  Flo-  X  The  Ponte  alia  Carraia  was  erected 
rentine  houses  being  so  roofed,  yet  as  in  1220,  that  of  the  Grazie  or  Ruba- 
such  cities  as  Milan,   Bologna,    Pia-  con te  (so  called  from  a  podest^  of  that 
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before  this  the  architect  Buono  who  was  probably  a  Florentine, 
assisted  in  the  revival  of  a  better  taste  of  irhich  an 
example  may  be  seen  in  tiie  tower  of  Saint  Mark 
at  Venice:  afterwards  came  Fuccio  who  built  the  church  of 
St  Maria  sopr'  Arno  and  the  more  celebrated  Costel 
dell'  UoTo  at  Ifaples;  he  was  cotemporaiy  with  Lapo 
who  advised  and  superintended  the  paving  of  Florence  *.  The 
Btreets  had  in  most  parts  been  previously  laid  with  brick  for 
which  small  stones  were  now  substituted  and  afterwards  rect- 
angular flags,  the  present  polygonal  form  being  of  a  much  more 
recent  date  and  like  its  prototypes  the  so-called  Cyclopean  walls, 
was  most  likely  adopted  to  economise  time,  labour,  and  material. 
It  ia  doubted  whether  Lapo  was  a  German  or  a  Florentine 
bnt  probably  the  son  of  Cambio  da  Colle  in  Val  d'  Elsa ;  he 
however  resided  at  Florence  and  built  the  church  of  San 
Salvatore  del  Vescovado :  his  son  and  scholar  or  fellow-student 
Amolpho  &a  exceeded  him  in  cetebri^  and  has  left  still  exist- 
ing  marks  of  his  architectural  genius  in  the  present  ^  ^  ^^^ 
mils,  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  the  vast  fabric  of  Santa  *  '*»*■ 
Cn>ce  and  the  more  finished  and  magnificent  cathedral  |. 
About  the  same  period  lived  the  two  lay  brothers  of  Smnt 
Domenic ;  Sisto  and  Bistoro  ;  who  commenced  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Novella  which  Michael  Angelo  used  to  call  his 
"  Spcaa;"  but  it  was  completed  by  Giovanni  da  Campi  a  third 
brother  of  the  same  order.  Another  great  and  justly  cele- 
biBted  building  of  this  age  was  the  hospital  of  Santa  Maria 
Nuova  erected  at  the  expense  of  Falco  Portinari  a  benevolent 

Mm«>  in  1237,  and  tbe  old  bridge  or  that  be  mi  (brbiddca  to  do  m  ;  lirna 

I«  I^Diti  1252,  tbo  pnKnt   irnguUr  ihapc.     "  Tko 

>  Tmari,  Vilm  d'Amolfo  di  Lapo,  lol.  Ouervitorc  Fjorealiao"   mikoi  him 

S*,  p.163. — Baldiiiu«'i,Mm.i*,p.80.  tiio  Birhitect  oF  ihe  pmcnt  BargtUo 

t  He  mnted   to  biiild  tliB    Patiiio  but  tliii  can  hudljr  be,  u  it  wu  con- 

Teechio  in  the  form  of*  sijuart,  (ml  itrncted   in    1250,    probably   by   hi« 

tlkii   would    hue   brought  it  ou  tho  master  I^pa. — Luigi  Biaiii. "  BdifiH 

mne  gronnd  when  the  houici  of  the  no  termamti." — Ferd.  del  Miglon'. 

Uberti  once   itood    and   the    popular  "  Pirena,  lUutt"." 
batred  to  thai  family  wai  »  intenao 
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Florentine  the  fiather  of  Dante's  Beatrice :  it  was  an  act  of 
beneficence  that  the  frugal  manners  of  his  country 
enabled  him  to  perform ;  for  except  on  rare  occasions, 
little  expense  was  lavished  on  anything  but  horses,  anns,  and 
war.  Hospitals  which,  besides  the  present  meaning  of  the 
name,  were  in  those  days  places  of  general  hospitality,  so 
abounded  in  town  and  country  during  the  middle  ages  that  it 
appears  as  if  the  whole  social  state  were  then  divided  into 
"  pilgrims,  invalids,  and  hospital  establishments  "*.  There 
was  scarcely  a  single  rich  convent  or  other  ecclesiastical  society 
that  had  not  something  of  the  sort  administered  almost  exclu- 
sively by  the  clergy,  and  after  the  fall  of  Eome  supported  by 
large  and  frequent  acts  of  individual  piety  and  beneficence: 
the  religious  and  charitable  impulses  sprang  from  their  usual 
source,  strengthened  perhaps  by  the  imhappy  condition  of  the 
times ;  but  hospitality  became  absolutely  necessary  in  an  age 
when  war  or  religion  had  set  half  the  world  in  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  Compostella,  Palestine,  or  to  some  other  of  the  various 
shrines  that  then  attracted  reverence  irom  superstition.  The 
general  insecurity  was  such  that,  except  in  towns,  there  were 
few  inns,  so  that  the  rich  usually  lodged  with  their  friends 
while  the  poor  sought  shelter  in  hospitals,  which  were  com- 
monly found  in  the  wildest  and  most  dangerous  parts  of  the 
country,  at  the  fords  of  rapid  rivers  and  the  roughest  passes  of 
the  mountains.  The  hospital  of  La  Scala  at  Siena  founded  in 
898,  is  one  of  the  first  of  these  establishments  although  some 
were  existing  at  a  much  earlier  date,  and  a  society  of  Augustine 
monks,  (the  order  generally  deputed  for  such  services)  was 
appointed  as  a  college  to  take  the  management  of  similar 
institutions  in  foreign  states:  hence  in  1816,  the  branch  esta- 
blishment of  La  Scalu  was  erected  at  Florence  and  endowed 
by  the  republic.  The  Misericordm,  another  institution  spring- 
ing from  the  same  benevolent  feelings  is  also  due  to  the  Flo- 

•  Osservatorc  Fiorentino. 
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rentines  of  this  epoch ;  founded  in  1344,  this  socie^  bad  for 
its  olyect  the  slleriation  of  human  misery  in  ita  most  helpless 
form;  by  night  or  day,  in  eret?  season,  in  storm  or  sunshine, 
mingling  indjscriimnately  mth  common  sickness  and  the  most 
consuming  pestilence ;  the  members  of  this  bodj  formed  then 
as  now  of  all  ranks,  from  the  soTereign  downwards ;  were 
bound  to  TJsit  the  sick  and  hurt  and  cany  them  to  their  own 
house  or  to  the  hospital;  to  save  disconsolate  surrivore  the 
distreesing  office  of  funerals ;  to  bear  the  poor  and  abandoned 
dead,  tn  their  tombs ;  and  perform  all  those  painful  duties 
which  humanity  dictates  and  man  most  wants  when  he  is  him- 
self least  able  to  perform  them.  This  association  soon  became 
rich  but  never  idle,  yet  was  suppressed  in  14*26,  to  Uie  great 
regret  of  the  people,  and  continued  dormant  for  half  a  century. 

Its  memoiy  was  cherished  notwithstanding,  and  we  are  told 
of  a  citizen  who  having  stumbled  on  a  dead  body  in  the  street 
immediately  took  it  over  hia  shoulders  to  the  public  palace  and 
throwing  it  down  before  the  priors  reproached  them  for  the 
folly  of  abolishing  the  Misericordia  and  then  departed  leaving 
the  corpse  in  the  council-chamber.  This  hint,  the  indication 
of  both  wealcness  and  license,  would  appear  to  have  answered 
its  intent  for  the  Misericordia  was  almost  immediately  restored 
to  the  wishes  of  a  people  nho  amidiit  all  their  own  turbulence 
and  the  ferocious  character  of  the  age  seem  to  have  nourished 
mach  of  the  kindlier  feelings  of  nature  ;  and  there  must  have 
been  periods  of  soft  reaction  when  natural  gentleness,  re- 
Ugion,  and  even  its  mask,  superstition,  asserted  their  authority 
and  competed  if  they  did  not  balance  the  stormy  temper  of  the 
time*. 

Years  of  miseiy  and  the  rough  contact  of  barbarian  nations 
had  in  &ct  shaken  ancient  Italian  luxury  into  primitive  rude- 
ness while  southern  manners  reacted  on  and  softened  the 
nOrthem  conquerors:    Malespini's  and  Villani's  accounts  of 

—VOUemXDre    Ronnlino,   to],   ii". 
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Florentine  customs  in  the  thirteenth  century  are  almost  the 
only  regular  notice  we  have  on  this  suhject ;  bat  amongst  the 
old  poems  and  private  chronicles  a  few  particulars  may  be  col- 
lected, and  more  detailed  accounts  are  extant  of  the  customs  of 
other  Italian  states  which  reflect  considerable  li^t  on  those  of 
Florence.  From  the  notion  that  a  mercantile  nation  should 
supply  the  wants  of  strangers  without  sharing  that  luxury  it 
creates,  an  extreme  frugality  of  manners  and  simplicity  of  dress 
were  encouraged  by  the  Florentines,  and  minutely  prohibitiTe 
laws  in  later  times  frequently  but  unsuccessfully  promulgated. 
Such  laws  may  for  a  while  check  the  first  approaches  of  luxuiy 
but  never  finally  prevail  against  the  growing  desires  of  man : 
yet  the  Florentines  preserved  their  simplicity  for  a  long 
time  after  the  age  we  now  treat  of,  and  as  laJta  as  1467  at 
the  marriage  of  Niccolo  Martelli,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Duke  of  Calabria,  the  same  scanty  unostentatious  service  of 
plate  as  among  the  Romans  of  old  was  seen  at  each  enter- 
tainment. The  simplicity  of  Florentine  manners  in  1260 
described  by  Villani  and  Malespini,  justifies  a  similar  picture 
as  drawn  by  their  great  poet:  "Then,"  say  these  writers, 
•*  tlie  Florentines  lived  soberly  on  the  simplest  food  at  little 
expense;  many  of  their  customs  were  rough  and  rude  and 
both  men  and  women  went  coarsely  clad ;  many  even  wearing 
plain  leather  garments  without  fur  or  lining :  they  wore  boots 
on  their  feet  and  caps  on  their  head :  the  women  used  unoma- 
mented  buskins,  and  even  the  most  distinguished  were  content 
witli  a  close  gown  of  scarlet  serge  or  camlet,  confined  by  a 
leathern  waist-belt  of  the  ancient  fashion,  and  a  hoodyl  cloak 
lined  with  miniver :  and  the  poorer  classes  wore  a  coarse  green 
cloth  dress  of  the  same  form.  A  hundred  lire  was  the  common 
dowry  of  a  girl,  and  two  and  three  hundred  were  then  con- 
sidered splendid  fortunes:  most  young  women  waited  until 
they  were  twenty  years  old  and  upwards  before  they  married. 
And  such  was  the  dress,  and  such  the  manners  and  simple 
habits  of  the  Florentines  of  that  day ;  but  loyal  in  heart,  fiuth- 
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fill  to  each  other,  zealooB  and  honest  in  the  execution  of  public 
dutiea ;  snd  with  their  coarse  and  homely  mode  of  life  they 
gained  more  virtue  and  honour  for  themaelves  end  their  countrj' 
than  ihey  who  now  live  so  delicately  are  able  to  accomplish  *. 

Although  this  praise  ia  probably  coloured  by  the  usual  liaa' 
ginative  excellence  of  bygone  times,  there  seemB  good  reason 
to  believe  that  luxury  did  not  penetrate  into  Florence  to  the 
same  extent  at  the  same  epoch  as  it  seems  to  have  done  at 
Siena,  Pisa,  and  in  Lombardy  after  the  termination  of  the  thir- 
teenth centuiyf.  Those  cities,  each  ae  Milan,  Venice,  Padua, 
Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Luci:s,  which  in  consequence  of  favourable 
mercantile  positions  or  richness  of  soil  naturally  led  the  march  of 
civilisation,  far  exceeded  the  Florentines  in  refinement,  and  Pisa 
even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  afiected  to 
hold  them  in  contempt  as  a  parcel  of  wild  niountaineera ;. 

All  accounts  however  agree  in  asserting  that  luxury  aug- 
mented rapidly  after  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tuiy  when  the  spread  of  commerce  war  and  foreign  travel 
brought  with  them  increased  riches,  new  wants,  and  deeper  sen- 
soahty :  Dante  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Italy  joins  in  the 
general  onlcty  with  all  that  jironeness  to  exalt  the  merits  of 
the  olden  time  which  through  every  age  has  shown  itself  so 
remarkably  in  the  human  heart,  because  men  still  retain  the 
vivid  impressions  of  youthful  pleasures  and  confidence  amidst 
all  Uie  cares  and  sorrows  and  forced  suspicions  of  our  after- 
life :  yet  Dante's  lamentation,  in  its  moral  aspect,  at  least  is 
scarcely  justified  by  the  punishment  to  which  he  condemns 
not  only  his  great  preceptor,  but  some  of  those  also  who  were 
considered  the  most  virtuous  of  Florentine  citizens^. 

Nevertheless  we  maygather&omall  these  relations  that  a  cer- 
tain homely  style  of  domestic  manners  was  more  prevalent  in  Flu- 

•  MsletjBni,  tap.  dii. — Gio.  Villani,  |  Moriitori,  An.  I(»l.   Ditt,  iit.— 

I.ib.  vi^  c»p.  In.  Dinte,  Inferno,  Canto  vi";  Purgatorio, 

+  Dute,  Pui; ,  Cinto  xiiii.  Cuito  liv*  ;  Pmduo,  Ctnto  XT°. 
t  Qic.  Villani,  cap.  liiu  lib.  vL 
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rence  than  amongst  the  surrounding  nations  throu^  the  whole 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Celibacy  was  not  common  because  an 
increasing  commerce  supplied  the  means  of  flGunily  subsistence  ; 
and  the  less  so,  because  the  turbulent  character  of  those  times 
made  a  numerous  progeny  and  powerful  connexions  of  the  last 
importance :  from  this  it  would  naturally  follow  that  infideUty 
and  licentiousness  were  more  rare  than  afterwards,  when  Boc- 
caccio wrote,  and  when  Florentine  women  were  not  ashamed  to 
read  the  Decameron.  Yet  concubinage,  as  we  have  seen, 
augmented  to  such  a  degree  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
centuiy  that  the  most  severe  laws  even  to  burning  at  the  stake 
were  promulgated  against  it.  The  consequence  of  these  manners 
was  populous  clans  all  bearing  the  same  name  and  generally 
united  both  for  good  and  evil.  At  a  somewhat  later  period  we 
read,  amongst  other  instances,  of  a  certain  Pier  degli  Albizzi  who 
having  five  married  sons  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  private  feud 
in  1355  enabled  to  assemble  no  less  than  thirty  cousins  and 
nephews  imder  arms.  But  notwithstanding  all  their  intestine  jars 
the  Florentines  seem  to  have  been  a  cheerful  festive  race,  fond 
of  mirth,  attentive  to  business,  and  addicted  to  practical  jokes, 
with  a  quick  wit  and  smartness  of  reply  which  gave  their  oppo- 
nents no  advantage :  they  displayed  much  fancy  and  ingenuity 
with  considerable  expense  in  pageanta  and  festivals,  and  the 
genius  of  their  artists  was  successfully  employed  on  every  great 
occasion :  but  their  joyous  temperament  was  much  deadened  by 
the  poison  of  the  Bianchi  and  Neri  factions,  which  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  year  1300  spread  through  the  community.  Before 
this  says  Villani  **  the  citizens  used  to  solace  themselves  with 
continual  repasts,  social  meetings  and  divers  amusements  ;  the 
city  was  in  profound  peace  and  a  constantly  increasing  prospe- 
rity enlivened  the  whole  nation :  each  year  in  the  beginning  of 
May  gay  companies  of  either  sex  were  to  he  seen  in  all  parts 
of  the  metropolis  with  music  dancing  and  pastimes."  The 
cool  marble  steps  of  the  cathedral  became  a  favourite  resort 
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in  the  summer  evenings  after  the  piazza  was  enlarged  and  that 
magnificent  edifice  completed ;  and  when  dinncre  were  given  it 
was  a  common  cush)m,  arising  probably  fi-om  the  confined 
apartments  in  towers  and  houses,  to  coUect  tlie  guesta  together 
in  the  public  street  before  the  house  door  previous  to  being  sum- 
moned to  the  guest«hamber,  where  after  washing,  they  shared 
the  owner's  hospitality.  In  these  crowded  dwellings;  divided 
and  subdivided  by  the  partition  of  property  between  the  chil- 
dren of  either  sex,  according  to  the  ancient  Lombard  law  on 
allodial  possessions ;  tlie  whole  femily  resided ;  some  members 
having  only  a  single  chamber  and  a  small  kitchen  for  their 
individual  portion :  sometimes  they  lived  separate,  sometimes 
together,  mth  a  common  kitchen  and  a  common  hall  where 
round  the  blazing  fire  they  assembled  during  winter  even- 
ings; but  in  summer  time  the  "  Loggia  "  was  the  great  place 
of  social  reunion  and  amusement* . 

A  family  did  not  often  separate  until  compelled  by  its 
increasing  numbers,  when  one  of  them  either  enlarged  the  house 
or  sold  his  share  to  those  who  remained,  and  then  generally 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood ;  so  that  whole  streets  were  fre- 
quently filled  with  the  same  race  and  bore,  and  still  bear  the 
family  name.  But  besides  the  share  of  each  individual  there 
seems  ta  have  been  also  a  common  purse  made  up,  as  it  would 
appear  firom  the  rent  of  shops  or  warehouses,  which  paid  the 
expenses  of  repmrs  and  alterations  for  the  general  goodf. 

The  lordship  of  "  Loggia  e  Torre  "  or  tower  and  portico  was 
an  ujldoubted  distinction  of  the  very  ancient  nobility  although 
shared  by  some  of  the  most  powerful  and  opulent  Popolani, 
and  extreme  jealousy  was  shown  by  every  member  of  the  "  Con- 
torteria"l  or  family,  to  preserve  their  individual  right  to  the 

■  Gio.  VitUni,  Lib.  viii^  cap,  xxiii.  mnii     blood -reUiioiitbip  ;     iliHennl 

^Marmi  di  Doui. — Pnn.  Sauhctti,  funiliei  ofieu  uniLed  Ugclher  under  « 

Notel.  li. — Muntori,  Am.  Ital.  Diw.  common  fimilj  mmt,  wbWi  perLapj 

li. — Cnmicbettndi  N'cri  Striaati.p.  4.  belonged  (o   neUfacr,  and    thui  auo- 

t  Nsri  Slrinali,  Cnnichctla.  cialed  lived  ai  oituul   kinimen  hr 

i  Tlio  **  CdUorftrM  "  did  not  tlwaj'i  defence  or  etieactb 
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ancient  tower  of  their  race :  extraordinary  pains  were  taken  to 
divide  it  into  just  proportions  and  secure  to  each  his  particular 
share  by  minute  legal  forms  and  precise  distinctions,  all  con- 
firmed by  public  instruments  and  arranged  with  the  solemnity 
of  a  public  treaty.  By  common  consent  one  or  two  of  the  most 
aged  or  respected  of  the  fiamily  were  chosen  as  chiefs  and  con- 
servators of  the  general  right  over  the  tower  as  well  as  the 
especial  claim  of  each  individual :  the  same  care  was  extended 
to  the  Loggia  where  all  family  meetings  were  held,  public  and 
private  afOedrs  discussed,  marriages  settled,  visits  made  and  re- 
ceived ;  chess,  draughts,  and  dice  with  other  amusements  car- 
ried on  in  sight  of  the  public,  and  many  had  an  open  space  of 
grouud  in  front  of  the  Loggia  where  they  exercised  their 
horses  *.  These  lodges  were  held  sacred,  and  it  was  the  boast  of 
some  families  that  no  public  officer  would  dare  to  lay  his  hand 
on  Any  fugitive  that  had  sought  protection  there  :  among  such 
the  Adimari  were  conspicuous,  and  there  was  a  common  saying 
that  no  unworthy  alliance  was  ever  made  in  the  Loggia  of  that 
family  f . 

At  their  marriages  the  simple  presentation  of  a  ring  consti- 
tuted the  solemn  act  of  affiance  ;  and  after  the  priestly  benedic- 
tion and  the  donation  of  the  "  Morgincap  "  the  union  was  con- 
sidered to  be  complete.  The  latter  however  formed  a  ^"ery 
important  part  of  the  ceremony  as  it  was  given  the  morning  afUr 
marriage  and  endowed  tlie  bride  with  part  of  her  husband's 
possessions,  sometimes  even  in  fee-simple,  as  a  mark  of  behef 
and  confidence,  and  a  pledge  of  enduring  affection :  the  custom 

♦  Several  of  these  loggia  yet  exist,  The  Puice  of  the  Magalotti,  in  the 

and   the  names  of  many  towers  arc  Place  of  San  Firenze— iia  Peigliasaa 

still  presened  either  traditionally  or  in  — La  Lancia^  II  Leone,  Lo  Scaror 

ancient  documents ;  such  as  La  Bi-  faggio  "with  many  others  whose  old 

gunciula  of  the  Gcrardini — La  Ca^-  grey  basements  may  still  be  detected 

taffna  of  the  Badia  (which  in  1282  under   the  disfigurement  of  modem 

was  used  as  a  residence  by  the  Priors  plaster.      They  were  all  of  cut  ftone 

of  the  Arts),  La   Vacca  of  the  Pora-  and  from  230  to  250  feet  high, 

boschi,  which  still  forms  part  of  the  f  Toscana,  Illustrata,  pp.  74  and  315. 
bell-tower  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio— 
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was  of  Gennan  origin  but  very  early  introduced  amongst  the 
Florentines  and  preserved  a  long  while  *.  • 

This  assumed  inviolability  of  Tower  and  Loggia  could  only 
have  existed  prior  to  the  great  and  final  contest  between  the 
citizens  and  nobility  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Duke  of  Athens 
in  1343 ;  or  more  probably  before  the  banishment  of  Giano 
della  Bella.  About  the  same  period  we  are  told  that  Florence 
was  happy ;  and  especially  towards  the  year  1283  Giachetto 
Malespini  like  Villani  describes  the  city  as  abounding  in  mirth 
and  festivity ;  jugglers  and  buffoons  and  mountebanks  of  every 
sort  poured  in  from  the  Italian  states  to  share  the  bounty  of 
lordly  Florentines,  who  nevertheless  lived  frugally  themselves 
while  they  were  hospitable  and  even  generous  to  their  guests. 
••  There  were  at  this  time  in  Florence  more  than  three  hundred 
•  Cavalieri  di  Carredo  '  and  a  multitude  of  gentlemen  that 
maintained  an  equal  state  with  belted  knights,  kept  many 
horses  and  retainers,  and  applied  themselves  to  the  acquirement 
of  virtue  and  knowledge  and  courtesy ;  and  they  did  eat  often 
toigether  of  plain  meats  and  lived  in  domestic  familiarity  with 
each  other  and  did  not  dress  richly  ;  but  at  Easter  they  were 
careful  to  give  to  the  usual  frequenters  of  courts  and  to  jesters 
various  presents  of  dress  and  ornaments  :  and  from  many  parts 
of  Lombardy  and  other  places  and  from  every  comer  of  Italy 
came  to  the  said  Florence  the  said  jesters  to  the  said  festivals 
and  they  were  warmly  greeted."  To  these  "  Corti  Bandite  " 
or  open  houses,  so  common  and  so  celebrated  amongst  some  of 
the  great  lords  of  Italy,  came  multitudes  of  poets,  musicians, 
dancers,  jesters,  players,  and  charlatans  of  every  sort ;  all  under 
the  generic  name  of  "  Uomini  di  Corte"  who  amused  the  great, 
night  and  day  by  the  exercise  of  their  various  talents  and  made 
themselves  so  acceptable  that  they  never  departed  without 
a  considerable  larger. 

The  custom  of  the  age  would  allow  of  no  great  lords  coming 

*  Muratori,  Antic.  Ital.  Diss.  zx. 
VOL.   I.  P  P 
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to  ili'Si'  oul'Tiaiiiini."iit>  without.  prcsentiiHj^  some  rich  and 
tVifinlK oilcriii'i  to  ihcir  host,  aiui  the  .siik'ndid  vestnieuts  so 
acquired  were  geuerally  transferred  to  these  itinerants.  C>i: 
occasions  of  great  moment  such  gifts  were  often  magnificent; 
fine  horses,  jewels,  rich  mantles,  silver  vases,  and  other  pre- 
sents were  received  and  immediately  made  use  of  to  reward  the 
minstrels  and  charlatans  whose  number  often  amounted  to 
many  hundreds.  At  the  marriage  of  one  of  the  Gonzaghi, 
lords  of  Mantua,  in  1340,  but  more  particularly  at  that  of 
Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence  to  Violante  daughter  of  Galeazzo 
Visconte  of  Milan  (where  the  most  sumptuous  **  Corte  BandUa" 
ever  known  in  Italy  was  held  for  many  days)  presents  were 
given  to  no  less  than  five  hundred  wandering  poets,  musicians, 
dancers  and  jesters  *. 

We  arc  also  made  acquainted  with  some  of  the  fiashionable 
amusements  in  Tuscany  by  the  writings  of  Folgore  da  San 
Gimignano  a  poet  of  the  year  1260  who  addresses  a  seri^  of 
somewhat  satirical  sonnets,  one  for  each  month,  to  a  joyous 
company  of  Senese  gentlemen  in  which  he  pretends  to  instruct 
them  how  they  should  pass  their  time  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner  amongst  a  people  noted  in  that  age  for  their  epicurean 
indulgences:  these  sonnets  were  parodied  by  Gene,  delk 
Citarra  of  Arezzo  a  contemporary  poet  who  reverses  the  pic- 
ture with  some  humour,  and  probably  with  some  truth  as 
regards  the  habits  of  the  poor. 

The  poet  embodies  his  instructions  in  the  form  of  a  gift  and 
beginning  with  the  month  of  January  gives  his  young  friends 
largo  fires  in  well  lit  rooms ;  bed-chambers  splendidly  fur- 
nished and  beds  with  silken  sheets  and  fur  coverlets ;  plenty  of 
confectionary;  and  attendants  snugly  clad  in  woollens  and  cloth 
of  Douay :  they  are  then  to  take  the  air  and  amuse  themselves 

*  Muratori,   Ant.   Ital.    Dist.  zzix.     noo    see  Corio,   HiBtoris  di   MUaao, 
For  a  minute  account  of  the  banquet     Parte  ill*,  p.  239. 
of  eighteen  coorseB  giren  on  this  occa- 
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hj  throwing  soft  anoirbaJlB  at  the  yoong  ladies  whom  tfaej 
happen  to  meet  in  their  walks,  and  when  tired  return  to  theii 

Dressed  in  short  frocks  and  strong  shoes  and  stockinge.  ha 
sends  them  in  February  to  hunt  the  boar,  deer,  and  wild  goat, 
with  good  dags,  fuU  purses,  and  agreeable  company :  at  night 
they  were  to  come  merrily  home  to  excellent  wine  a  smoking 
kitchen  and  a  song. 

In  March  their  sports  were  to  be  changed  to  fishing  for  eels, 
trout,  and  salmon  ;  or  dolphin  lamprey  and  sturgeon,  with  eveiy 
other  kind  of  fish,  and  painted  boats  and  greater  barks  iit  for 
the  roughest  season  :  skilful  reTellws  were  to  attend  their  will 
in  Tillaa  and  palaces,  and  procure  cTeiy  delight  that  would  make 
time  6y  smoothly ;  but  without  monk  or  priest.  "  Let  those 
crazy  shavelings  go  and  preach  for  they  abound  in  lies,"  saith 
the  poet. 

In  April  the  scene  changes  to  flowery  fields,  fountains, 
yoang  soft  grass,  and  no  discomforts ;  but  in  their  pbce  fair 
mules  and  palfreys  and  steeds  from  Spain,  and  the  song  and 
the  dance  from  Prorence.  and  new  instruments  of  music /rsih 
from  Germany,  and  dames  and  damsels  sauntering  along  with 
them  through  beautiful  gardens  where  all  would  honour  them, 
and  bend  the  knee  before  their  chief,  to  whom  the  poet  offers  a 
crown  of  jewels  the  finest  of  those  possessed  by  Prester  John 
the  (ar-famed  king  of  Dabylonia. 

May  also  was  to  bring  them  troops  of  light  well-tmined 
horses,  springy,  spirited  and  swift ;  with  head  and  breast  well 
armed ;  and  tinkling  bells,  and  banners,  and  rich  trappings  : 
many-coloured  mantles.lightroundshieldsand  polished  weapons, 
and  breaking  of  spears  and  shock  of  limces ;  flovrers  of  every 
hue,  showers  of  gnrlunds  fluttering  from  balcony  and  casement 
and  flights  of  golden  oranges  tossed  up  in  turn ;  and  youths 
and  maidens  kissing  moulh  and  cheek,  and  discoursing  of 
happiness  and  love. 

ppa 
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Their  sojourn  for  the  month  of  June  is  described  in  a  beauti- 
ful sonnet  where  he  assigns  them  a  flEdr  hill  covered  with 
pleasant  shrubs,  and  thirty  villas  and  twelve  castles  glimmering 
about  a  small  and  pleasing  city,  in  the  centre  of  which  springs 
a  delightful  fountain  that  breaking  into  a  thousand  branches 
and  streamlets  cuts  gently  through  lawns  and  gardens  refresh- 
ing the  short  and  tender  herbage,  while  the  orange  the  citron  the 
date  the  sweet  lemon  and  eveiy  other  saporific  fruit  embowered 
the  paths  and  roads,  the  natives  loving  and  courteous  to  each 
other  and  pleasing  to  all  the  world  *, 

In  July  they  are  removed  to  Siena  with  full  flasks  of  Treb- 
biano  and  iced  Yaiano  winef;  and  breakfasting  and  supping 
together  eat  heartily  of  roasted  partridge,  young  pheasants, 
boiled  capons,  kids  and  jellies  ;  with  veal  and  garlic  ragouts  for 
those  that  liked  them ;  shunning  exposure  to  the  great  heats, 
dressing  lightly,  avoiding  all  worries,  steady  to  their  pleasures 
and  always  having  their  table  weU  supplied. 

For  their  August  dwellings  he  gives  them  thirty  castles  in  a 
mountain  vale  where  no  pestilential  sea-wind  blowing  across 
the  marshes  can  penetrate,  and  where  they  will  shine  in  serene 
health  like  the  stars  of  heaven :  here  a  single  mile  should  limit 
their  evening  and  morning  rides  between  two  small  towns  and 
tlieir  return  through  cool  valleys  where  a  perennial  stream 
flowed  smoothly  and  attractively  as  if  leading  them  to  their 
noontide  sleep,  while  their  purse  lay  always  open  to  provide 
the  best  repasts  in  Tuscany. 

The  cooler  month  of  September  was  to  bring  many  amuse- 

*  Di  Giugno  doyvi  una  montagnetta  Aranci,  o  cedri,  dattili  o  lomie, 

Coverta  di  bcllissimi  arboscelli,  £  tuttc  Taltre  frutte  saTorose, 

Con  trenta  ville  e  dodici  castelli,  Impcrgolate  siano  per  le  vie. 

Che  sianointornoad  unacittadetta;  E  le  gen  to  vi  Man  tutte  amoroM, 

Cheabbianel  mezzo  una  sua  fontanetta,  £  faccianvisi  tante  cortesie, 

K  foccia  millc  rami  e  fumicelli,  Ch'a  tutto  il  mondo  &iano  grazioio. 

Ferendo  per  giardiui  e  praticelli,  (Poeti  del  Primo  Secolo,  toI.  ii^,  p. 

E  rinfrescando  la  minuta  crbetta.  177.) 

f  In  the  original  it  is  '*Li  ghiaccivaiani^^  which  ma7be  taken  either  as 
cold  or  iced,  according  to  the  reader*8  tatte. 
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meats :  hawks,  botmds,  falcons,  decoy  birds,  gosshanks,  game, 
gloves.  Bad  setting  dogs  with  bells:  cross-bovs  well  fitted  and 
true  to  their  mark ;  bullets,  bows,  arrows,  bags,  and  fowls  of 
orerj  kind  fit  for  striking  or  the  snare :  each  sportsman  friendly 
with  his  companions,  taking  every  joke  in  good  humour  and 
bailing  other  hunters  with  03»en  purse  and  smilii^  countenance. 

The  recommendation  for  October  is  to  visit  those  that  keep 
a  good  stud,  follow  sports  on  foot  or  horseback,  dance  at  night, 
drink  good  wine,  get  tipsy  ;  "aain  good  truth  there  U  no  better 
I(/e."  And  after  the  morning's  ablutions  wine  and  roaat  meat 
are  once  more  an  excellent  medicine,  for  it  would  give  them 
spirits  and  "  preserve  them  in  better  healtli  than  that  of  fishes 
in  a  lake  a  river  or  the  sea,  because  they  would  thus  be  lead- 
ing a  more  Christian  life." 

In  November  the  baths  of  Petriola  were  to  be  their  station 
with  a  large  stock  of  money  and  comforts  ;  such  as  tin  flasks, 
silver  cups,  torches,  flambeaus,  confectionary  and  every  other 
kind  of  food :  each  was  to  drink,  and  solace  his  companions, 
and  all  to  comfort  themselves  with  good  fires,  wines,  pheasants, 
partridges,  doves,  hares,  kids,  roast  and  boiled  meata,  Bologna 
sausages,  and  appetites  always  ready :  and  when  wind  and 
dvkness  and  pouncing  rain  were  altogether  raging  witbont; 
why  then  ;  they  were  only  to  make  themselves  the  more  com- 
fortable within. 

The  last  month  of  the  year  was  to  find  them  in  some  city  of 
the  plain,  established  on  the  ground. floor  with  warm  hangings, 
blazing  fires,  lighted  torches,  benches  and  chess-tables;  plenty 
of  food,  and  the  dice-bos  in  their  hand.  Loi^e  wine-caaks.  the 
host  a  toper,  all  warmly  clad  m  night-gowns  great  coats  and 
cloaks  and  fine  capacious  hoods ;  then  they  might  laugh  at  ths 
miserable,  mock  the  miserly,  and  hold  no  communication  with 
either. 

Such  we  may  suppose  was  the  '•  beau-idml"  of  Seneso 
gentlemen's  amusements   in  the  thirteenth  century,    and  it 
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must  be  confessed  that  they  were  not  ill  chosen ;  bat  though 
Florence  had  probably  not  yet  reached  this  point  of  luxury  the 
two  communities  were  so  closely  connected  that  there  must  haTe 
been  a  considerable  degree  of  similarity  in  their  manners. 

This  poet  wrote  seven  other  sonnets  for  the  seven  days  of 
the  week  in  which  certain  occupations  either  usual  or  poetically 
adapted  to  each  day  are  enumerated  and  run  nearly  over  the 
same  ground  as  the  others.  We  learn  from  these  that  Sunday 
was  the  peculiar  day  of  recreation  for  all  ranks  of  Florentines. 
Lords  and  citizens  dames  and  damsels  gave  up  that  day  to 
pastimes :  arms,  dances,  music  and  singing  were  to  be  heard 
in  eveiy  quarter,  palaces  and  gardens  were  alive  with  pleasure, 
and  the  **  Armeggierie,'*  or  Moorish  exercise  of  arms  already 
described,  witli  other  military  accomplishments,  were  especially 
practised :  the  whole  community  lived  in  public,  and  balls  and 
musical  entertainments  were  ei^oyed  by  all  ranks  in  the  open 
streets  either  as  spectators  or  performers  *. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  dances,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  Place 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  that  the  first  open  rupture  took  place 
between  the  families  of  the  Cerchi  and  Donati ;  the  second  was 
at  a  funeral  meeting  in  the  Piazza  Frescobaldi  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Amo,  and  in  one  of  the  tumults  proceeding  from 
this  event  we  have  an  example  of  that  state  of  helpless  inse- 
curity which  generally  attended  the  vanquished  when  there  ex- 
isted a  single  enemy  to  take  advantage  of  their  weakness.  Neri 
Strinati  in  his  family  chronicle  tells  us  that  during  the  troubles 
occasioned  by  Charles  of  Valois'  fatal  visit  to  Florence  in  1301 
the  "  Masnada  "  or  followers  of  the  Strinati's  private  enemies 
belonging  to  the  La  Tosa  family  broke  by  night  into  their 
dwelling  plundering  almost  everything  worth  carrying  off,  and 
they  were  only  saved  from  worse  usage  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  a  friend  of  both  parties  who  with  diflBiculty  succeeded 
in  expelling  the  intruders  :  but  the  house  was  scarcely  cleared 

*  Poeti  del  Primo  Secolo,  toL  ii*>,  Firenxe,  1816. 
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ithesx  the  "  Masnada*'  of  the  Medici  family  came  on  a  similar 
^rand  and  plundered  the  little  that  remained,  tearing  even  the 
clothes  and  hed-clothes  away  from  men  women  and  children, 
and  leaving  them  thus  naked  and  helpless,  proceeded  to  their 
other  possessions,  so  that  no  less  than  three  houses  in  town  and 
ooimtry  were  sacked  or  destroyed  that  night  by  these  implacable 
foes.  Such  were  the  customs  of  the  great,  but  it  would  be 
more  satisfiEurtoiy  if  we  had  data  sufficient  for  a  detailed  account 
of  the  condition  of  the  Florentine  peasantry,  if  such  a  race  of 
beings  existed  in  the  thirteenth  century :  it  is  not  improbable 
that  an  incipient  class  of  freemen  distinct  from  tho  **  Servi" 
and  "  Mamadierir  a  class  which  had  the  right  of  selling  its 
own  labour,  may  about  this  time  have  been  graduaUy  forming ; 
but  whether  it  had  augmented  sufficiently  to  constitute  any 
considerable  part  of  the  rural  population  and  what  were  its 
habits  and  general  condition,  there  appear  to  be  few  if  any 
means  of  judging  correctly.  Ricobaldo  of  Ferrara,  a  writer  of 
the  thirteenth  century  quoted  by  Muratori,  gives  an  account  of 
manners  that  can  scarcely  apply  to  any  but  the  lower  classes  of 
that  state,  more  especially  as  ecclesiastical  luxury  had  l>een 
previously  reprehended  by  San  Damiano,  and  tho  gentlemen 
were  probably  not  much  behind  the  priesthood  either  in  ex- 
ternal pomp  or  more  sensual  enjoyments. 

In  the  times  of  this  emperor,  says  Ricobaldi  speaking  of 
Frederic  II.  about  the  year  1234 ;  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Italians  were  unpolished ;  at  supper  man  and  wife  eat  from 
the  same  dish  and  they  did  not  use  wooden  trenchers  at  meals : 
there  were  but  one  or  two  cups  in  a  family :  by  night  when  at 
supper  they  lighted  the  tables  with  lanterns  or  torches,  one  of 
the  servants  or  children  holding  the  torch,  for  they  had  not  the 
convenience  of  wax  or  tallow  candles.  The  men  wore  leathern 
cloaks  without  ornament  or  woollen  cloaks  without  fur,  and 
caps  of  •*  Pignolato"(?).  The  women  gowns  of  the  latter,  and 
they  attended  weddings  even  after  they  were  married.  At  that 
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time  the  dress  of  both  sexes  was  mean ;  of  gold  and  silver  thej 
had  little  or  none  on  their  clothes ;  their  diet  also  was  sparing ; 
the  common  people  fed  on  fresh  meat  three  times  a  week 
cooked  with  herbs  for  dinner,  and  at  supper  the  remainder  was 
eaten  cold.  All  did  not  use  wme  in  the  summer  time ;  there 
were  few  wine-cellars  :  the  rich  kept  for  themselves  but  mode- 
rate sums  of  money ;  the  granaries  were  not  large ;  they  were 
satisfied  with  storehouses ;  the  women  married  with  slender 
portions  because  their  means  were  very  spare.  At  home 
maidens  were  content  with  a  tunic  of  "  Pignolato  "  which  was 
called  a  "  Sotanus "  or  cassock  and  with  a  linen  robe  named 
"  Xoccam"  The  head-dress  for  maids  or  matrons  was  not 
costly ;  the  married  bound  their  temples  and  cheeks  with  broad 
ribands.  The  pride  of  the  men  then  consisted  in  fine  horses 
and  arms ;  the  pride  of  the  rich  nobility  was  to  have  towers, 
and  at  that  time  all  the  Italian  cities  had  a  noble  appearance 
from  their  numerous  towers." 

This  however  does  not  entirely  agree  with  Saint  Damiano*s 
reproof  to  the  bishops  and  cardinals  whom  he  accuses  of  a 
thirst  for  wealth  in  order  that  "  Indian  perfumes  may  scent  the 
lofty  vases  at  their  feasts ;  that  a  thousand  wines  may  grow 
yellow  in  their  crystalline  vessels ;  that  wherever  they  come  their 
bed-chambers  may  be  covered  with  curiously  wrought  and  ad- 
mirably woven  hangings  ready  at  hand;  and  thus  also  they 
conceal  the  walls  of  the  churches  from  the  eyes  of  the  specta- 
tors during  the  performance  of  funerals :  they  spread  the  seats 
with  tapestry  bearing  strange  pictures,  and  they  fix  rich  liang* 
ings  to  the  ceilings  lest  any  decayed  part  should  fall.  Then  a 
crowd  of  attendants  stand  around,  some  of  whom  reverently 
assist  their  lord  and,  Hke  watchers  of  the  stars,  regard  his  nod 
with  exceeding  inquisitive  observation  lest  by  chance  he  should 
command  anything."  **  It  is  considered  madness,**  he  after- 
wards says,  "  and  is  not  unlike  it,  when  a  bed  is  sculptured  with 
such  prodigious  cost  as  to  exceed  the  endowment  of  any  holy 
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Bhrine,  even  the  apostolic  altar  itself:  and  notwithstanding  that 
sobriety  should  grace  the  priesthood  they  are  now  become 
buttons  from  wealth.  The  royal  purple  is  even  despised 
because  it  is  but  a  single  colour ;  coverlets  dyed  with  various 
brightness  are  esteemed  for  the  decoration  of  the  lofty  bed,  and 
as  native  garments  might  seem  foul  they  delight  in  the  furs  of 
other  countries  because  they  are  purchased  at  an  exorbitant 
price ;  and  thus  the  spoils  of  both  sheep  and  kmbs  are  despised 
for  those  of  ermines  sables  martens  and  foxes.  It  would  be 
irksome  to  add  the  remainder  of  their  vanit; ;  absurdities  to  be 
groaned  over  not  laughed  at ;  and  it  is  painful  to  enumerate 
the  consequences  of  such  ambition  and  prodigious  folly :  the 
veiy  Papal  mitres  defiled  in  various  parts  with  glittering  gems 
and  golden  plates,  and  the  horses  while  they  pace  swiftly  with 
arched  necks,  fatigue  by  their  untamed  fierceness  the  hands  of 
those  who  hold  the  reins.  I  omit  the  rings  set  with  great 
pearis  and  the  wands,  not  glittering  only  but  buried  in  gems 
and  gold ;  certainly  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  even  pon- 
tifical staves  so  covered  with  a  blaze  of  radiant  metal  as  were 
those  carried  by  the  bishops  Franensi  and  Esculano"*. 

Several  writers  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries 
describe  the  luxuries  of  those  times ;  but  as  such  habits  are 
merely  comparative,  the  luxuries  of  the  granctsire  beii^  the 
necessaries  of  the  grandson,  it  is  only  when  particulars  are 
given  that  any  judgment  can  be  formed,  and  a  few  such 
particulars  may  be  found  in  the  relation  of  a  dispute  which 
happened  in  the  year  1149  between  the  canons  of  Saint 
Ambrose  at  Milan  and  the  monks  of  their  order,  about  the 
dinners  to  which  they  were  entitled  when  they  dined  with 
the  abbot 

The  canons  claimed  the  right  of  having  nine  different  hinds 

of  meat  in  three  courses ;    "  First  cold  fowls,    '  gambas  d« 

Ktno'(?)  and  cold  pork:   in  the  second  course  stuffed  fowls, 

•  Muntori,  Aot.  Ital.,  Dinert.  iiiii. 
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beef  with  pepper,  and  *  Turtellam  de  Lavezolo' {?),    Thirdly 
roast  fowls,  loins  of  meat  with  bread,  and  little  stiiffed  pigs/' 

At  Rome  luxury  is  supposed  never  to  have  been  entirely 
extinguished  and  the  reception  of  Conradiue  iu  1268  was  an 
occasion  for  exhibiting  it  with  advantage.  Saba  Malespini  as 
quoted  by  Muratori  tells  us  "  that  a  varied  dress,  of  different 
colours  and  simiptuous  materials,  worn  over  the  armour  distin- 
guished the  troops  of  attendants  :  Choruses  of  female  musicians 
performed  in  concert  within  the  city  on  cymbals,  drums, 
trumpets,  violins,  and  every  sort  of  musical  instrument ;  and 
as  it  is  the  delight  of  luxury  to  display  its  abundance  of  pre- 
cious articles,  ropes  were  stretched  across  the  street  in  the  guise 
of  arches  from  house  to  house,  and  decorated,  not  with  laurel, 
not  with  branches,  but  with  rare  drapery  and  various  fiirs  ; 
girdles,  bracelets,  fringes,  strings  of  costly  rings;  diadems, 
buckles,  clasps,  necklaces  of  sparkling  gems,  silken  bags,  woven 
coverlets,  linen  fabrics,  purple  hangings,  curtains,  tablecloths, 
and  fine  linen  interwoven  throughout  with  silk  and  gold :  veils 
knotted  together,  and  gilded  mantles  which  skilful  artists 
both  native  and  foreign  had  worked  up  with  rare  and  costly 
materials"*. 

This  sort  of  magnificence  so  nearly  allied  to  luxury,  was 
probably  confined  to  the  great  cities,  and  more  especially  to 
Home  where  the  riches  of  an  aggregated  priesthood  and  the 
peculiar  pomp  of  the  religious  ceremonies  combined  to  promote 
it ;  but  the  general  tastes  and  customs  of  Italy  are  supposed  to 
have  undergone  considerable  alteration  by  the  introduction  of 
French  customs  after  the  conquest  of  the  two  Sicilies  by 
Charles  of  Anjou :  he  was  soon  followed  by  many  thousands  of 
his  countrymen  bringing  with  them  the  airiness  of  French 
manners  and  the  splendour  of  the  court  of  Provence,  which 
were  first  admired  and  then  imitated  by  the  Italians. 

The  entry  of  this  prince  and  his  consort  Beatrice  into 

*  Sabft  Malespini,  apud  Muratori,  Ant.  Ital.,  Dias.  zziii. 
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Naples  in  1266  delighted  the  natives  ^th  its  magnificence  * 
"  Four  hundred  French  cavaliers  well  clothed,  in  surcoats  and 
plumes,  and  a  fine  company  of  Fnsons  also  dressed  in  hand- 
some liveries,  and  more  than  sixty  French  lords  with  golden 
chains  around  their  necks,  and  the  queen  in  a  chariot  covered 
with  blue  velvet  and  sprinkled  within  and  without  all  over  with 
golden  lilies  so  that  in  my  life  I  never  saw  a  finer  sight"*. 

The  close  connexion  between  Charles  of  Anjou  and  the 
Florentines  must  have  greatly  assisted  in  shaking  their  primi- 
tive customs,  and  with  the  influence  of  increasing  riches,  also  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  future  luxury,  so  that  they  too  were 
included  in  the  general  prohibition  of  Gregory  X.  by  the 
authority  of  the  Council  of  Lyon,  which  checked  the  excessive 
indulgence  of  female  vanity  in  dress  throughout  all  Christen- 
dom ;  and  again  in  1299  the  Florentine  government  itself  was 
compelled  to  publish  a  similar  edict  f . 

This  growing  luxury  was  one  of  the  eflFects  of  their  rapid 
extension  of  domestic  industry  and  foreign  commerce ;  for  the 
Florentines  being  at  first  confined  to  a  narrow  territory  traffic 
were  restricted  to  the  exchange  of  a  few  superfluous  necessaries 
for  the  moderate  comforts  their  frugal  habits  required ;  but  in 
the  twelfth  century  their  views  began  to  enlarge  with  their  new- 
fledged  liberty,  and  an  augmented  population  engendered  fresh 
desires,  industiy,  and  commerce. 

The  progress  of  trade  will  always  have  a  certain  relation  to 
the  condition  of  surrounding  nations,  near  or  distant ;  it  therefore 
became  impossible  that  encircled  as  she  was  by  such  cities  as 
Siena,  Lucca,  Pisa,  Genoa  and  others,  Florence  could  remain 
for  a  moment  stationary  after  her  freedom  and  independence 
were  confirmed :  we  accordingly  perceive  in  her  early  history 
occasional  indications  of  that  attention  to  foreign  trade  which 
gathered  so  much  strength  in  after  times.     Thus  in  1135  she 

*  Ancient  Journal  cited  by  Muratori,    f  Malespini,  cap.  cxax.  — S.  Ammi- 
Ant.  Ital.,  Diss,  zxiii.  rato.  Lib.  ir. 
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humbled  the  Buondelmonti,  then  powerful  lords  of  Monte- 
buono  for  their  treatment  of  Florentine  merchants;  in  1171 
she  signed  a  conmiercial  treaty  with  the  rich  and  flourishing 
city  of  Pisa;  in  1191  she  became  a  powerful  member  of  the 
Tuscan  league  ;  in  1201  she  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Ubal- 
dini,  lords  of  the  Mugello  for  the  safe  conduct  of  merchandise 
into  Lombardy,  and  in  1281  a  similar  convention  with  Genoa. 
In  the  following  year  treaties  with  Siena,  Lucca,  Prato  and 
Pistoia  succeeded,  by  which  all  tolls  and  duties  on  goods  and 
persons  were  reciprocally  renounced. 

These  acts  indicate  a  considerable  expansion  of  mind  and 
domestic  industxy,  an  industry  not  springing  from  the  land, 
which  was  neither  rich  in  quality  nor  great  in  surfiEice,  but 
because  the  natural  faculties  and  activity  of  the  people  had  been 
left  unfettered  by  the  establishment  of  free  institutions,  because 
they  were  not  as  yet  contaminated  by  luxury,  and  were  to  a 
certain  degree  dependant  on  strangers  for  those  necessaries 
which  a  small  territoiy  denied  to  an  increasing  population. 

The  mercantile  character  of  the  Florentines  in  the  thirteenth 
century  appears  to  have  resembled  that  of  the  Dutch  in  their 
most  prosperous  days  and  was  the  cause  of  similar  efl'ects; 
they  produced  much  and  consumed  little ;  administered  to  the 
luxury  of  strangers  and  repressed  their  own,  and  the  result 
was  public  riches  and  prosperity,  perhaps  virtue,  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  Their  form  of  government  was  particu- 
larly favourable  to  commerce,  and  the  early  belief  in  a  super- 
natural destination  to  mercantile  affairs  because  the  city  was 
founded  under  the  influence  of  Aries,  may  have  somewhat 
assisted  in  producing  it. 

We  have  seen  that  in  very  early  times  the  citizens  were 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of  "  Arts  "  or  trades  from  which 
all  public  functionaries  were  eventually  drawn  even  to  the 
supreme  governors  of  the  country ;  it  was  an  apiary  without 
drones,  for  the  nobles  were  ultimately  compelled  to  enrol  them- 
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selves  amoDgst  tradesmen  as  their  only  way  to  public  honours*. 
Trade  thus  presenting  the  single  medium  for  attaining  political 
power  all  minds  were  naturally  directed  towards  it,  perhaps 
even  without  any  previous  inclination  or  peculiar  desire  of  gain ; 
and  in  this  manner  political  ambition  became  subservient  to 
national  industiy  and  commercial  enterprise.  The  great  energy 
of  Florentines  soon  carried  them  fer  away  from  their  home 
to  seek  a  livelihood  in  foreign  countries  and  finally  return  with 
independence ;  in  this  way  there  was  scarcely  a  region  in  the 
world  left  unexplored  by  their  activity,  and  everywhere  and  in 
every  station  they  made  themselves  useful  if  not  necessary, 
besides  improving  their  native  country  by  the  introduction  of 
all  that  was  likely  to  be  serviceable  in  the  customs  of  strangers. 
This  love  of  enterprise  soon  became  general  and  an  acute 
mercantile  spirit  pervaded  all  ranks  of  society  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  who  was  not  a  trader,  or  who  had  not  made  a  fortune 
in  foreign  parts,  had  little  consideration  at  Florence.  Commerce 
thus  became  a  second  nature,  few  speculations  were  neglected, 
and  as  the  merchants  personally  conducted  tiieir  own  adven- 
tures a  race  of  quick  intelligent  citizens  grew  up  who  were 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  necessities,  power,  and  resources 
of  foreign  nations  and  generally  with  the  leading  men  of  each, 
both  Christian  and  infidel :  and  as  the  rank  of  a  Florentine 
citizen  was  considered  noble  and  sufficient  for  admission  to  any 
order  of  knighthood,  so  whether  merchant  or  not,  was  he  a  fit 
companion  for  tiie  highest  personages  of  other  states.  But 
these  identical  merchants  Jbeing  also  tiie  chief  rulers  and 
ambassadors  of  the  republic  they  carried  such  a  mass  of  useful 
knowledge  into  the  state  government  and  public  assemblies 
as  gave  them  considerable  advantages  in  their  foreign  political 
relations;  and  there  being  no  permanent  embassies  the  frequent 

*  Liko  London,  the  citizens  of  Flo-  **  An  haberdasher  and  a  carpenter, 

renco  were  all  members  of  a  guild,  and  A  weaver,  dyer,  and  a  tapiscr, 

generally  of  a  lay  religious  society,  as  Were  all  yclothed  in  one  livery 

Chaucer  Mysy—  Of  a  solemn  and  great  fraternity.'* 
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change  of  dip1i)ina.tic  mUsious  increased  tliis  knowledge  :  mors 
especially  m  it  waa  xhe  custom  t>f  amlmssiidoni  jiarticolarly  the 
Venetian,  to  eciid  home  detailed  rolationti  of  the  power,  rc- 
souices  objetta  and  peculiar  nolic*  of  the  several  courts  ■« 


people  formed  to  iuieUec- 
iment  hy  a  wnstant  iiil«i- 
professions,  wliile  some  of 
uid  less  necessaiy  Inliout 
4>urse :  and  therefore  when 
nd  exhauKtic-D.  the  vnlue  of 
10  d  with  it    lier 
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Thus  from  youth  upward  ^ 
tual  activity  and  lilieraliiy 
GOUTBC  «-ith  all  nations,  ra 
their  iieighboius  with  n  rir 
followed  a  slower  and  lesa 
war  came,  with  all  its  caa 
Florentine  industry  elso 
national  ascendancy  f. 

Nuuieroua  regulations  \u-ii 
severe,  were  compiled  and  published  from  time  to  time  for  the 
pur]>osc  of  securing  freedom  of  action  and  commercial  probity - 
by  those  the  arrest  of  any  merchant  was  proliil>ited  on  lie 
exchange  during  the  time  of  business  and  for  throe  bouts  after; 
aaid  bankrupts,  besides  the  legal  penalties  by  which  they  and 
tlicir  mole  desi-endants  were  deprived  of  all  public  honours  and 
cmploj'meut  and  almost  considered  enemies  of  the  state  ;  were 
further  condemned  to  have  their  bare  [lostcriors  bumped  on  a 


i,  luilicrous  0 


circular  stone  of  bbick  a: 
arcade  of  the  Mercato  X 
establishments  of  the 
directed  with  more  plan 
trade,  and  created  tiie  & 
for  agricultural  produce 
larger  profits  were  mo 
manufactures ;  tbeuco  i 
price  of  food  & 
of  Florentine  ! 


il  white  marble  still  eiistuig  under  the 
jvoof  Florence.  Eventhe  mischievous 
'' Grascia"  and  "  Ahhondnnxa"  were 
isibility.  than  forecast  to  the  success  of 
carcitiea  they  were  intended  to  prevent; 
!  was  insecure  from  frequent  wars,  and 
■re  safely  drawn  from  commerce  and 
it  became  an  olject  to  keep  down  the 
idersell  all  competitors  by  the  low  rate 
id  here  may  be  sought,  if  not  the  origin 


•  Thoir  .ccurito   knDBlrdjre   nf  Ihc  Virtu,  »i.d  firat  Dultp  of  MiW. 

rMoun-ri  of  forciim  n^iilims  will  be  +  Core  Pali  IsioriB  dc  Fin-nic,  Lib. 

bcrriftrr  torn  in  llir  nialion  of  Ibi'ir  iv..  p.  iiG.--P^niaJ  della  DecLnu,  torn. 

Kti  wilh    Gi*n-CUcuio,  Count  of  ii°. 
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of  those  victualling  offices,  which  was  of  high  antiquity,  at  least 
tile  reaaon  of  that  blind  Bupport  of  them  and  their  fallacious 
principles  until  the  daye  of  Leopold*. 

The  early  prt^reas  and  organised  system  of  Uade  and  manu- 
factures in  the  Florentine  republic  may  be  gathered  from  various 
public  treaties  in  which  the  "  ContuU  of  the  Art*  "  are  named 
and  officially  employed ;  but  more  especially  from  a  public 
instrument  executed  in  1304  wfaere  besides  the  banking  trade, 
which  was  perhaps  the  most  lucrative  as  well  as  one  of  the 
earliest  sources  of  Florentine  wealth,  we  find  the  judges  and 
notaries ;  the  "  Calemala  di  Panni  Franeetehi  "  or  foreign  cloth 
merthantB ;  the  city  retail  traders  ;  and  the  silk  and  wool 
trades.  Although  the  two  last  not  only  existed,  but  at  this 
time  were  regularly  prganised  branches  of  trade  and  govem- 
ment,  they  were  both  so  much  improved  by  two  subsequent 
events  as  to  cause  some  nustakes  about  the  real  date  of  their 
introduction :  the  first  was  the  arrival  of  the  Lucchese  emi- 
grants after  the  plunder  of  their  city  by  Ugguccione  da  Faggiola 
it)  1314  which  gave  new  spirit  to  the  silk  trade  :  the  second  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Padri  UmiUati  in  1239,  or  according 
to  Richa  in  1200  f. 

Many  Lombards,  especially  Milanese,  were  banished  to 
Germany  in  1014  by  the  emperor  Henry  the  First,  and  in 
order  to  subsist  they  united  and  formed  a  society  under  the 
lowly  appellation  of  the"  t'wiiiuti  "in  allusion  to  their  unhappy 
condition;  professing  to  live  by  their  own  labour  they  applied 
themselves  to  various  arts  but  particularly  to  the  manufacture 
of  wool,  and  on  their  return  to  Italy  in  1019  still  held  together 
under  their  chief  or  "niinufer."  Afterwards,  instead  of  peri- 
odical meetings  in  a  common  hall  they  permanently  united  in 
convents  to  continue  their  occupation.     Until  1140  they  were 

•   The  nature  of  lhe»  oSicct  Till  be  p.  64. 

more  full;  trcited  of  in  Ihe  nign  of  f  Puire  Richa,  Notiiic  htorichedella 

Pietn  LMipoldo.     Fcrd.  di  Miglion,  Cbi«e  Fionnline,  tam.  iv.,  p.    S£3, 

Firenia  lUiumU,  Lib.  i°,  Pane  iii*,  (ChuH  OgniMati}. 
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all  laymen  but  afterwards  became  a  religious  society  whose 
priests  instead  of  working  themselves  superintended  the  labour 
of  others  under  a  president  called  "  il  Mercatore"  and  assumed 
a  lamb  as  their  badge,  which  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
wool-trade  of  Florence.  Innocent  III.  confirmed  the  order,  and 
they  acquired  great  riches  as  well  as  employment  from  various 
governments  for  their  known  zeal  and  honesty  in  places  of 
great  trust :  thus  did  they  preside  over  the  weights  and  measures 
of  Cremona ;  were  attached  to  the  Italian  armies  as  commissa- 
ries for  the  payment  and  subsistence  of  the  troops,  and  became 
treasurers  of  the  Florentine  republic :  they  produced  preachers, 
authors,  and  poets,  and  having  finally  reached  their  meridian, 
began  like  all  mundane  institutions  to  decline.  Their  religion 
and  industry  gradually  melted  into  luxury  and  idleness ;  crime 
followed,  and  finally  even  their  protector  Cardinal  Borromeo 
nearly  fell  a  victim  to  their  vengeance  in  his  endeavours  to 
reform  them:  this  was  the  signal  of  suppression,  which  by 
command  of  Pius  V.  took  place  in  1571  after  several  centuries 
of  useful  labour :  during  which,  by  admitting  artists  of  every 
country  into  the  society  they  collected  all  the  skill  and  profes- 
sional experience  of  the  age  and  mainly  contributed  to  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  Florence,  which  aware  of  their 
importance  gave  them  every  possible  encouragement:  they 
first  settled  at  San  Donato  close  by  the  town,  but  afterwards 
came  nearer,  and  in  1259  established  themselves  on  the  spot, 
(then  without  the  walls)  where  now  stands  the  convent  of  Santa 
Caterina  d'Ognissanti  which  they  built,  and  were  in  common 
with  all  foreign  artificers,  exempted  from  taxation  *. 

But  the  Florentines  were  not  satisfied  with  what  they  had 
learned  from  the  Umiliati  and  soon  became  famous  beyond 
other  nations  in  every  branch  of  the  art,  particularly  in  the 

•  Pignotti,  Stor.  dclla  Toscana,  vol.  ii. — Padre  Richa,  Notizic  Istoricho 
iv.,  Saggio  iii.,  p.  18;  note  from  Tira-  dcUe  Chiese  Fiorentinc,  torn,  iv.,  p. 
boflchi.— Pagnini,  Delia  Dccima,  torn.     253.     (Chuaa  Ognissanti.) 
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brilliancy  of  their  colours ;  the  demand  for  their  home  manu- 
&ctare  soon  exceeded  the  supply  and  induced  them  to  purchase 
rough  undressed  materials  from  English,  French,  and  Flemish 
looms  as  well  as  to  establish  Florentine  workmen  in  those 
countries.  The  cloth  thus  imported  underwent  the  process  of 
shearing,  scouring  and  folding,  but  more  especially  dyeing,  in 
the  Florentine  workshops  and  recrossed  the  Alps  to  be  sold  at 
an  enormous  profit.  This  system  coutinued  until  Henry  VII. 
of  England  prohibited  the  exportation  of  unshorn  cloths  and 
even  restrained  the  Italian  manufactures  in  his  kingdom,  for 
he  granted  this  privilege  to  few  besides  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano 
of  Medicis  *. 

The  dyers  formed  a  body  of  tradesmen  dependent  on  the 
wool  company,  and  sureties  for  good  behaviour  to  the  amount 
of  800  florins  were  required  fi'om  every  member:  to  pre- 
vent firaud  the  cloths  were  placed  under  the  inspection  of 
experienced  manufacturers  called  the  "  Officers  of  Stmns  and 
Btemiskes"  and  on  the  detection  of  false  colours  all  offenders 
wero  denounced  as  cheats  and  expelled  from  the  trade.  The 
game  of  chess  was  allowed  to  be  played,  but  all  gambling 
strictly  prohibited  in  every  shop  and  warehouse  belonging  to 
the  wool  trade,  and  its  integrity  was,  at  least  nominaUy,  secured 
by  a  minute  network  of  regulations  all  directed  to  insure  honest 
dealing  and  a  perfection  of  manufacture  calculated  to  pro- 
mote its  celebrity  amougst  foreigners. 

For  the  finest  cloths  the  wools  of  Spain  and  Portugal  were 
imported;  England,  France,  Msgorca,  and  Barbary  supplied 
the  second  quality,  and  Italian  sheep  yielded  the  coarsest  kind. 
On  those  foreign  supplies  therefore  almost  all  the  domestic 
manufacture  rested,  but  the  foundation  was  precarious,  for  the 
moment  those  nations  began  to  manufacture  at  home  the 
supply  diminished  and  Florence  commenced  her  decline. 
Dazzled  by  present  profits,  the  blindest  commercial  act  of  the 

*  Pagnini,  Delia  Decima,  toI.  uo^Sezione  ill*  and  iv^,  pp.  71,  94,  104. 
VOL.  I.  Q  Q 
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Florentinea  was  the  establisbment  of  manu&ctories  in  England, 
Fraace,  atid  the  Netherknds ;  for  juBt  so  many  schools  of  natiTe 
industry  were  thus  established  and  awakened  the  trading  spirit 
of  those  countries;  yet  the  old  Florenttnes  used  to  ridicule  the 
simplicity  of  our  ancestors  for  allowing  these  large  profits  to  be 
made  by  strainers  in  their  country,  forgetting  the  valuable 
knowledge  which  they  left  in  exchange  but  apparently  not 
blind  to  its  future  reaction  on  their  own  prosperity  ♦. 

That  this  direct  trade  with  England  began  very  early 
may  be  conjectured  from  the  existence  of  the  "  CalimaJa " 
as  a  corporate  body  in  1304,  and  that  it  was  in  activity  in 
1384  is  proved  by  a  tetter  still  extant  dated  London  Saturday 
the  sixth  of  January  in  that  year  {or  129S  by  our  computation) 
written  by  Simone  Qlurardi  of  the  company  of  Tommaao  Iipig- 
liali  Qherardi  and  Lapo  Ughi  Spini  which  informs  his  partners 
of  the  various  contracts  for  wool  that  he  had  concluded  vrith  a 
number  of  English  convents,  but  the  names  of  most  of  them 
are  hard  to  identify. 

That  branch  of  the  wool  trade  which  under  the  name  of 
"  Calimdta  "  or  vendors  of  French  cloth,  comprehended  all 
Transalpine  fabrics  of  this  material,  was  quite  distinct  from  the 
domestic  nianu&cture  \ :  the  merchants  of  the  "  Calimaia  " 
were  not  allowed  to  traffic  in  Cisalpine  cloths  of  any  descrip- 
tion, but  a  part  of  their  business  was  to  dye  and  finish  up  the 
rough  commodity  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection  or  in  a 
manner  most  suitable  to  the  taste  of  the  different  markets  ;  a 
point  much  studied  by  the  Florentines.  Some  of  these  cloths 
were  the  manufacture  of  France,  some  of  England,  others  of  Bra- 
bant, and  some  also  came  irom  the  Florentine  looms  working 

*  PBgDiai,   Delia  DeciDU,    voL     iL,  Jewi'  quutcr  U  Florence.     Tlilui 

SczJoDi  IT*.  call!   Ihia   ilnxil    al»  "  7ia  Am- 

t  The  rmine  "  Calivuila''  or  "  CaU-  ertca  "  or  Frenth  itreot  b«aii>a  the 
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in  all  those  countries,  imparted  by  way  of  Paris  Avi^on 
Marseilles  Nice  Germany  and  Lombardy ;  in  the  memoirs  of 
Frtaiceteo  Baldueei  and  Niccolo  da  Vzzatio  tho  principal 
situations  of  these  woollen  manoiaittures  snd  markels  in  the 
fourteenth  snd  fifteenth  centuries  arc  mentioned,  and  tlie 
goods  described  as  being  made  up  into  bales  containing  from 
ten  to  thirteen  pieces  wrapped  in  felt  and  double  packing-cloths 
for  transmission  to  Florence.  There  after  strict  examination 
by  a  committee  of  the  trade  and  due  prepararion  for  new 
markets,  the  device  of  the  "  CuUmala  "  (an  et^le  holding  a 
bale  of  cloth)  nas  stamped  on  botli  ends  of  the  piece,  which 
thus  increased  in  vslue,  was  disposed  of  not  only  in  Italy,  but 
sent  again  beyond  the  Alps  and  resold  to  the  or^nsl  producers  . 
as  already  mentioned. 

Severe  laws  governed  these  trades ;  a  rigid  inquisition  was 
established  into  the  colour  and  quality  of  the  dyes,  the  prices 
fixed,  the  importers  forbidden  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of 
robing  it,  and  no  dyeing  materials  were  allowed  to  come  tlirough 
any  other  channel.  But  a  commerce  founded  on  the  ignonuice 
of  surrounding  nations  in  a  progressive  state  of  civilisation 
could  not  last,  and  the  Florentines  themselves  unconsciously 
accelerated  its  decay :  for  when  their  sphere  of  action  bornme  more 
extended  they  could  no  longer  terminate  their  trading  missions  or 
voyages  within  the  year  and  therefore  souj^ht  for  some  central 
position  as  a  depot :  they  found  it  in  Flanders  and  especially  at 
Bruges  which  places  concentrated  their  commerce  with  Germany 
France  and  England  and  became  the  principal  focus  of  trade  in 
the  west  of  Europe.  This  stimiilated  the  Flemings  who  pro- 
filing by  the  occasion  soon  learned  to  supply  their  own  wants 
from  their  own  resources ;  they  became  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters, and  were  soon  followed  by  the  English  :  thus  the  chief 
nourishment  of  Florentine  industry,  the  raw  material  and  unfi- 
nished cloth,  was  withheld ;  and  this  lucrative  trade  after  sus- 
taining itself  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  de- 
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clined  with  ihe  declining  republic  and  almost  expired  nnder 
the  monarchy  *. 

With  more  pasuve  times  a  8oA«r  art  began  to  flourish  and 
the  silk  manu&cture  seemed  to  gather  freeh  spirit  &oin  the 
decay  of  the  wool-trade;  for  government  perceiving  the  in- 
evitable &te  of  the  latter  lost  no  time  in  giving  encouragement 
to  the  former.  Until  the  twelfth  century  Greece  alone  of  all 
Chriatendom  was  acquainted  with,  and  made  the  silkwoim  sub- 
servient to  human  wants  or  fimcy:  the  Arabs  had  however 
already  introduced  both  the  art  and  insect  into  Spain,  and  this 
manufacture  flourished  at  Lisbon  and  Almeria  long  before  its 
appearance  in  Italy.  From  Spain  it  might  have  come  to  GoKm 
during  the  expeditions  of  that  dty  against  the  Saracens,  but 
there  is  a  general  belief  that  it  entered  Tuscany  direct  from 
Palermo  where  Count  Roger  the  Second  introduced  it  about 
the  year  1147  or  1148,  after  plundering  Corfu,  Cepbalonia, 
Corinth,  Thebes,  Athens,  and  other  places.  Amongst  his 
numerous  captives  were  many  silk-workers  whose  value  he  so 
well  understood  that  he  excepted  tliem,  both  male  and  female, 
in  a  subsequent  negotiation  for  the  restitution  of  prisoners  and 
settled  them  permanently  in  the  royal  palace  of  Palermo  f. 

The  period  when  this  trade  became  one  of  the  established 
corporations  of  Florence  is  also  uncertain ;  public  documents 
prove  its  existence  there  in  1304  either  as  a,  mauufiictare  or  an 
article  of  regular  trafSc,  but  certainly  as  the  former  in  13S5 
although  the  raw  material  still  continued  to  be  imported  daring 
the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  century,  because  the  worm  bad  not 
then  been  generally  introduced  |. 

The  laws  and  regulations  for  this  art  were  similar  in  their 
objects  and  equally  minute  with  those  of  the  wool-trade :  by 
one  of  these,  all   members    of  the  company  connected   by 

*  Pignini,   torn.     ii°,    Bezions   n. —  Hnrmtori,  ADiult,  tod  Antkhtl  lu- 

D«1U  Dsdma,p.  143.  liine.  Dim.  kit. 

t  DeniDk  RJTol.  d'lulii,  vol.  ii°,  p.  t   I^ini,  Dell*  Dedm,  torn,  ii', 
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bmily  ties  were  compelled  to  submit  to  a  compromise  before 
its  tiibonals  in  every  dispute  between  tliem ;  and  by  another 
no  Bilk-manuiacturer  could  quit  the  countty  without  a  license  ; 
but  their  jealousy  of  Lucca  which  had  been  their  mistress  in 
the  art,  wss  manifested  at  a  later  period  by  a  prohibition 
against  any  dealmgs  in  silk  with  that  republic.  During  the 
riiole  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  silk  manuiacture  of  Flo- 
rence seems  not  to  have  made  any  progress  comparable  to  that 
of  the  wool-trade ;  the  early  competition  of  Lucca  Genoa  and 
other  states  probably  impeded  it ;  but  the  "  ArU  del  Cambio  " 
or  money  trade  in  which  Florence  shone  pre-eminent  soon 
made  her  bankers  known  and  almost  necessary  to  all  Europe. 

Some  have  supposed  that  bills  of  exchange  were  invented  by 
the  Jews  during  their  persecution  in  France  and  England  about 
the  twelfth  century,  while  others  assert  that  the  Florentine 
siiles  devised  this  mode  in  the  following  age  to  save  a  portion 
of  thdr  estates  from  party  vengeance :  but  where  commerce 
had  taken  such  root  as  to  require  a  permanent  resident  in 
Ibreign  countries  for  the  superintendence  of  mercantile  af&irs, 
it  seems  hkely  as  a  natural  consequence  of  trade  that  letters  of 
exchange  would  have  been  invented  without  the  goad  of  perse- 
cution. As  the  Jews  therefore  were  probably  the  firat  traders 
who  in  consequence  of  their  dispersion  maintained  such  a  con- 
nexion between  foreign  states  and  had  need  of  secrecy,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  they  were  the  first  to  make  use  of  this 
universal  medium  of  circulation. 

Confined  mthin  a  narrow  territory  unequal  to  their  wants, 
with  a  growing  population,  and  increasing  commerce  and  in- 
dnstiy,  the  Florentines  were  compelled  to  find  new  sources  of 
living  beyond  the  confines ;  frugal  habits  surpassing  those  of  sur- 
rounding nations  rendered  their  profits  more  than  sufficient  to 
supply  their  moderate  necessities  ere  they  were  augmented  by 
increasing  riches,  and  an  expanding  commerce  vei;  soon 
opened  more  easy  roads  for  the  employment  of  surplus  capital. 
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Th»  banking  trade  was  therefore  very  early  established,  snS 
the  sh&rp  inteltigent  Florentines  aoon  became  the  prinripl 
agents  of  pupes,  cardinals,  and  other  great  pwple  for  the  ool- 
lection  and  QMnagement  of  t**"''  minis  and  revenues  :  of  the 
dinrch  revenue  the;  were  nctimcs  the  farmers,  espe- 

iaa!ly  during  the  papal  reaii  Ivignon  ;  and  in  this  way  riio 

Mozzi  uiil  Spini  act«d  for  ^ly  X.  and  Boni&ce  VIII 

The  extent  and  nunificMii'  eir  bu^iess  was  somedm^ 

enormous ;  the  bouse  of  '  di-ijli  Albcrti  alone  haxing 

regular  hanking  establish.  Avignon.  Bruges,  BmfWlB, 

Paris,  Rome,  Naples,  Veu  ;ia,  Siena  and  Barletta ;  and 

it  may  here  he  noticed  ll  we  acqumutanfe  vrilh  eccle- 

siastical tiitance  naturally  aniioa  mt'  iiilcasis  cf  the  church  ami 
Floreniines  and  affected  their  political  relations  more  probablj 
than  appears  on  the  surface  of  history*. 

The  vast  sums  flowing  in  from  all  these  sources  enabled 
I'lorencc  to  assume  that  strong  and  leading  ]iart  in  Tuscan 
[Kilitics  that  so  greatly  distinguished  lier  during  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  and  which  we  shall  see  her  still  mainlaiu 
in  the  fourlecntli  and  hfteenth  ;  for  personally  frugal,  their 
couiitrys  gtoiy  w-as  the  pride  of  her  people,  its  honours  and 
offices  their  chief  ambition,  and  in  peace  or  in  war  they  were 
roitily  to  open  their  coffers  either  to  humble  an  enemy  or  deco- 
rate ilieir  own  capital  ivith  sumptuous  edifices. 

The  I  tjilian  bankers  were  generally  known  by  the  various  names 
fiT"Tm-"tkri,""Fcnenil</ri.''"  Usuriii,""Toscani,""Lombardh" 
"  CtimhiiUori,"  "  PrestatoH ''  and  "  Banchieri,"  as  their  interest 
or  profitswrts  by  the  appellations  of  "Giy(,""Jl/cn>,""GtWTiion," 
"  Feneration"  and  "  Usury .-"  by  the  two  last  it  was  known  in 
England  and  France,  where  the  bankers  had  the  general  name  of 
Tuscans  and  Lomlianlst.     But  amongst  all  foreign  nations 
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they  were  justly  cansidered,  according  to  the  admissioD  of  their 
own  countiymen,  as  hard,  griping,  and  exacting;  they  were 
called  "Lombard  doga;"  hated,  and  insulted  by  nation s  less 
acquainted  with  trade  and  certainly  less  cinlized  than  them- 
selves, when  they  may  only  have  demanded  a  fair  interest  for 
money  lent  at  a  great  risk  to  lawless  men  in  a  foreign  country  *. 

And  after  all  Uie  money  seems  to  have  been  worth  its  price 
to  borrowers,  for  we  are  told  that  the  Marquis  Aldobiandini 
of  Este  in  order  to  sustain  the  cause  of  Pope  Innocent  III. 
not  only  pawned  all  his  allodial  domains  but  afterwards  his 
own  brother  Azzo  VII.  to  the  Florentine  merchants  for  money 
adTsnced  to  him  hy  them  !  This  shows  how  early  riches  b^an 
to  accumulate  in  the  republic  f. 

The  extreme  attentton  with  which  they  conducted  mercantile 
business  and  their  very  minute  knowledge  of  all  its  de- 
tails may  be  discovered  in  the  above-mentioned  trading 
memoirs  of  Fruicesco  Balducci  and  Kiccolo  da  Uzzano  which 
contain  a  mass  of  vet;  interesUng  information  on  the  com- 
merce of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  in  which  they 
respectively  lived.  Much  of  this  is  connected  with  the  mint, 
the  coarse  of  foreign  exchanges,  and  the  banking  trade  ;  the 
oldest  laws  ofwhich,  now  said  to  be  extant  aa  regards  Florence, 
are  of  the  year  1299,  referring  however  to  others  of  1280 
which  probably  governed  it  in  principle  during  the  existence  of 
the  republic.  By  this  cods,  according  to  Pagnini,  all  counting- 
houses  of  Florentine  bankers  were  confined  to  the  old  and  new 
market-places,  where  alone  they  were  allowed  to  transact  busi- 
nees :  before  the  door  was  placed  a  bench,  and  a  table  covered 
with  carpet  on  which  stood  their  money-bags  and  account-book 
for  the  daily  transactions  of  trade :  no  ecclesiastics  or  foreigners 
were  allowed  to  be  members  of  the  bankers'  company,  which  in 
14S3  consisted  of  sevenly-two  firms,  but  in  the  next  fifty 

t  HnnUri,  AuBiIi,  Ad.  1184. 
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years  had  dwindled  to  less  than  half  that  number,  still 
however  with  branches  established  all  over  the  world. 

The  laws  of  Justinian  ^lich  allowed  from  four  to  twelTe  per 
cent,  interest  on  money,  according  to  the  profession  or  qnalhy 
of  the  person,  are  supposed  to  have  governed  the  peconiiiy 
afiOsdrs  of  Florence  until  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  oen- 
tniy  when  the  rate  of  interest  had  risen  considerably  and  some- 
times reached  twenty  per  cent,  per  annum ;  at  first  under  the 
veil  of  equivocation,  afterwards  openly  and  regularly  as  the 
lowest  interest.  This  subsequently  ascended  to  thir^  and 
forty,  and  the  government  paid  from  twelve  to  twenty  in  1380; 
but  the  ordinary  amount  between  individuals  was  twenty  per 
cent.,  which  continued  with  various  fluctuation  until  1430  iHien 
to  regulate  the  growing  evil  in  a  period  of  great  public  diffi- 
culty and  suffering,  an  attempt  was  made  to  correct  Christifln 
rapaciousness  by  introducing  Jews  into  the  city  on  condition 
that  they  were  not  to  demand  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  for 
their  money.  As  there  was  no  paper  currency  in  Florence 
nor  any  other  indication  of  a  decrease  in  the  precious  metals 
except  the  vast  accumulations  of  Pope  John  XXII.  and  his 
successor  Benedict  XII.  the  cause  of  this  augmenting  value 
of  money  must  be  attributed  to  the  drain  for  the  expenses  of 
foreign  wars  combined  with  great  profits  in  foreign  trade,  more 
especially  that  of  banking,  which  branching  all  over  the  world 
required  a  coosiderable  and  permanent  amount  of  specie  in  the 
coffers  of  each  establishment  4". 

Although  these  three  branches  of  commerce  were  consi- 
dered the  principal  sources  of  national  wealth,  and  all  the  other 
trades  rather  contemned  as  vulgar;  Florence  as  may  be 
imagined  was  replete  with  every  species  of  industiy:  the  trade 
of  physician  and  druggist  which  included  the  sale  of  all  sorts 

*  Muimtori,  Annali,    1330,    1331. —    cap.  ctL— Pagnini,  Tnttato  dellft  De- 
Maratori,  Ant  Ital.,  Dia.  xvi  — Gio.    dma,  torn.  ii%  Sezione,  n. 
YiUaoi,  Lib.  x^,  cap.  xciL ;  Libro  iii**, 
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of  oriental  spicea  and  foreign  prodaotdons  formed  a  very  est«ii- 
stTO  and  lucratiTe  branch  of  commerc©,  and  that  of  the  furriers 
was  still  more  bo,  for  the  most  expensive  fui^  continued  to 
adorn  the  clergy  and  Italian  nobility  of  both  sexes  long  after 
the  general  custom  had  ceased,  so  that  we  have  a  list  of  no  less 
than  tiro-aud-twenly  kinds  of  skins  in  the  usual  course  of  im- 
portation 4<  :  many  of  these  probably  came  from  the  northern 
parts  of  Asia ;  for  Venice  having  succeeded  in  moaopolisit^ 
the  trade  and  closing  the  ports  of  Egypt  to  the  Florentines,  the 
latter  with  incredible  perseverance  worked  their  way  by  land 
from  "  Tana,"  the  present  Asoph ;  by  Astracan,  and  round  the 
head  of  the  Caspian,  throngh  a  number  of  places  now  very 
difficult  to  identify,  as  &r  as  what  they  called  "LaMattra 
Citta,"  or  capital  of  China.  Here  they  established  a  trade  in 
the  fijarteentb  century,  but  alwa>-s  on  their  arrival  at  Pekin 
(which  is  by  them  denominated  "  Qambaluc  "  or  "  Oamba- 
leceo")  the  whole  of  their  specie  was  t&ken  away  from  them  in 
the  emperor's  name  and  deposited  in  his  treasury,  and  the  same 
nominal  value  in  paper  money  given  in  exchange  ;  but  it  doea 
not  appear  whether  they  received  any  part  of  it  back  on  their 
return  or  vrero  compelled  to  buy  the  precious  metals  with 
other  merchandise.  This  paper  money,  was  named  "  Bahitei," 
coloured  yellow,  and  bore  three  different  values  according  to  the 
stamp ;  it  was  a  legal  tender,  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
rabed  the  value  of  commodities  | :  the  whole  route  is  described 
minutely  by  Balducci  who  wrote  as  is  supposed  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

While  this  traffic  was  maintained  in  the  east  their  golden 
6orin  and  excellent  mint  regulations  secured  a  pecuniary 
repntatioii  in  the  west,  and  Florentines  were  accordingly  made 

*  Hontdri,  Diitert  xir. — Antiebiti  pmxmpen  U  mcraUnda,  percbe  tU 

lUL  mancudipapiero,"  &c  {Vide"I'ra- 

f  Btldncd  nyh  "  E  tutti  quegli  del  tica  ddia  Mereaiura  di  Fancaco 

Pmm   mdo  tcDuti   di  preadcrfi  (ihe  BnUucn   PtgoM^")     la  Pignioi, 

p^er  moDer) ;  e  gii  peti  nan  li  •O'  nL  iu°. 
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direi'tari,  monagers,  and  oven  hrmers  of  both  mint  and  ex- 
diequer  in  several  European  Atstes :  tUus  in  England.  AijuUm, 
and  Naples,  the  Frf«cobaldi,  Vemacd,  BuoD&ccorsi.  Gherai^ 

Gianni  and  others  were  ~ '-yed,  the  latler  even  giving 

his  name  to  a  current  Ni  iece  of  the  day.     But  of  nil 

the  coins  of  this  c«ntUT>  tn  florin  nas  the  most  eels- 

brated  for  its  beauty  and  <fore  this,  copper  and  silver 

money  onlj  had  been  stn  i  Florentine  mint,  and  pcu- 

bably  Qo  Tuscan  dt;  ha  lued  gold  pieces  oo  its  own 

authority,  although  an  i  mage  of  this  metal  such  at 

that  of  "Agoftari"  and  leya  struck  at  Piaa,  Genon. 

and  Lucca  in  tlie  name  oi  c  II.  were  current  tJl  ovi-r 

Italy*. 

The  golden  florin  on  the  contrary  was  coined  hy  the  vic- 
torious government  of  the  "  Prima  Popoh"  in  1352  on  iu 
own  independent  authority,  stamped  with  the  image  of  their 
tutelar  saint  and  device  of  the  Lily,  and  issued  as  the  peculiar 
currency  of  the  republii;.  This  florin  was  composed  of  one 
dram  or  seventy  two  grains  of  fine  gold  of  twenty  four  carats, 
and  this  has  been  scarcely  or  very  little  altered  sine*  f. 

Tlie  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  in  those  days,  and  until  the 
effects  of  western  discovery  were  felt  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
was,  we  arc  told,  aa  one  to  ten  and  nine  sixteenths  ;  therefore 
lie  golden  florin  was  eijual  to  twenty  silver  florins  which 
altogether  weighed  ten  drams  and  nine  sixteenths  or  aboutseven 
hundred  aud  seventy  grains,  and  were  each  of  the  same  size 
and  stamp  us  the  golden  coin.  The  "SUrer  Florin,"  "  Popo- 
taiio,'  "Silver  Soldo"  or  "Gv^lpho;"  for  it  went  by  all  these 
names  ;  was  divided  into  twelve  "Denari,"  each  of  them,  if 
the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  had  not  altered,  equal  to, 
or  coinciding  witli  the  present  "  Soldo  "  ea  the  twentieth  part 

•  Maleipini,  c»p.  clii.— Borghini  Tral-  Onini,  Sio.  delU  monel*  Ac\\%  Rep. 

Utodolk.MoneUFiorratimi.— Fiorino  Fionniina,  p.    13.— Fnm.  Bilducci, 

d'oro  Illuttralo,  p,  2.  cap.  iixii. 
t  Pignolti,  Slo.  To»„  vol.  ii»,  p.  78  ; 
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of  a  *'  lAra,^^  The  gold  florin  also  had  various  denominations 
in  after  times,  but  those  most  noted  ^ere  the  *^  Fiorino  di 
Oalea^  or  galley  florin  and  the  **  Fwrino  di  Sutjijelh*'  or 
sealed  florin,  called  so  because  a  certain  number  of  thorn  after 
being  carefully  weighed  at  the  mint  were  sealed  up  together  iu 
a  leathern  purse  and  passed  current  unopened.  The  galley 
florin  was  so  named  at  its  first  coinage  in  14'^*i  to  rival  tho 
Venetian  ducat  in  the  Egyptian  trade  wliioh  began  Uiat  year 
by  permission  of  the  Soldan  and  for  which  a  squadron  of 
galleys  was  first  equipped.  The  florin  was  also  divided  into 
an  imaginary  coin  called  "  Lira,'*  the  name  of  which,  origin- 
ating in  the  pound  of  silver,  seems  to  have  long  existed  iu 
Florence,  and  in  1202  equalled  in  value  the  golden  florin  of 
Malespini*s  time ;  which  indeed  seems  to  have  been  coined  to 
represent  it;  but  soon  became  only  a  fraction  of  tlio  latter, 
being  aflected  by  the  proteus-like  nature  of  commerce,  espe- 
dally  by  the  everchanging  value  of  the  silver  into  which  tho 
golden  coin  was  divided  and  which  kept  steadily  declining. 
The  imaginary  Lira  was  divided  as  at  present  into  twenty 
"Soldi"  and  each  "  Soldo"  into  twelve  "  Denan" 

The  agio  or  premium  on  gold  was  at  first  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  its  superior  estimation  and  convenience,  but  when 
this  mounted  up  to  twenty  and  thirty  per  cent,  it  was  e^'idently 
increased  by  the  depreciated  value  of  the  silver  florin :  if 
twenty  of  these  only  contained  seven  hundred  grains  of  silver 
instead  of  seven  hundred  and  seventy ;  which  were  necessary 
to  equal  a  golden  florin  of  seventy  two  grains ;  and  that  the 
remainder  was  made  up  of  baser  metal,  the  sagacity  of  money- 
dealers  would  soon  discover  the  change  and  exact  so  much 
more  in  proportion  for  their  gold.  To  this  cause  must  be 
referred  all  those  variations  which  we  read  of  in  Villani  and 
other  old  writers  of  the  relative  value  of  the  golden  florin  and 
lira ;  for  sometimes  a  lira  and  a  half  was  equal  to  the  fonner 
and  afterwards  two,  three,  four,  seven,  and  so  forth ;  nor  was 
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it  untO  the  reign  of  Cosimo  tfae  First  that  the  imaginiiry  lin 
of  fonner  days  became  &  reel  coin,  of  which  thirteen  and  one- 
diird  were  equal  to  a  "  Zecthino  "  or  golden  florin,  irtuch  may 
always  be  adopted  as  a  pemument  standard  of  reference  for 
the  Taloe  of  Florentine  silver.  A  new  silver  florin  appears 
to  hare  been  coined  also  in  135'3 ;  and  one  of  somewhat  more 
value  under  the  simple  name  of  "Florin"  is  1282  :  to  these 
were  added  in  li9%  the  "Soldo  Qrouo"  of  less  value  than 
either.  Afterwards  in  IS05  came  the  "  Oroui  PopoUni"  of  the 
same  value  as  the  last,  and  in  1314  the  "GvelfiMJiore,"  {inib 
its  half  and  quarter)  not  greatly  differing  bom  the  others  *. 

The  physical  and  moral  forces  that  first  shook  the  Gennan 
power  in  Italy  were  probably  acquired  by  this  rising  commeice 
with  its  resulting  intelligence,  and  the  influence  of  liberty  sotm 
reacted  on  the  human  mind :  learning  begsn  to  revive,  and 
the  cultivated  talents  of  Frederic  the  Second  and  his  natural 
SODS  Hensius  and  Manfred  gave  it  every  encouragement; 
universities  sprmig  up  in  various  cities,  that  of  Bol(^;na  alone 
having  as  is  said  contained  ten  thousand  students,  aroongst 
whom  Thomas  a  Becket  of  England  was  once  conspicuous  f. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  the  colleges  of  Pisa,  Fistoia,  Arezzo 
and  Siena  existed ;  the  discoveiy  of  the  Pandects  had  given  a 
new  interest  to  legal  science  and  the  study  of  jurisprudence 
became  one  of  the  first  objects  of  free  Italian  genius. 

When  under  Theodoric,  the  Gothic  armies  conquered  Italy 
they  found  the  Tbeodosian  code  of  Boman  jurisprudence  in  fiill 
activity,  and  which  this  wise  prince  not  only  left  untouched  but 
made  Ms  people  obey  it :  Justinian's  code  succeeded  but  did 
not  last,  for  the  Lombards  hated  everything  Greek  and  pre- 
ferred their  own  laws   while  they  allowed  the   Italians  to 

■  PigooRi,  Blor.  Fior,TOl.iL,  p.  78. —  only  to  prora  thu  the  mcuu  of  good 
Pignini,  DelU  Dtdnu,  tomo  i",  p.  cdnnlion  wen  rxdwivdii  ""W-^ 
263,  ThoU  1*. 
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continue  tmder  tboee  to  which  Ihey  had  beeo  previously 
accustomed :  but  the  laws  of  all  these  conquerora,  first  col- 
lected under  the  title  of  "  The  Edict,"  swelled  in  the  courae  of 
time  to  a  completo  body  of  jurisprudence  which  goTemed  the 
greater  portion  of  Italy. 

When  this  proTince  fell  under  the  power  of  Charlenutgnft 
many  settlers  arrived  from  France  and  Germany  with  the 
privilege  of  still  being  ruled  according  to  their  native  regular 
tions;  and  hence  the  "Saliqut"  the  "Ripaarian,"  the 
"Bavarian"  and  the  ".^fomanni "  laws  were  all  in  simultaneous 
action  with  the  Roman  and  Lombard  codes.  Jurisconsults 
although  nominally  bound  to  study  every  one  of  these,  could 
have  had  little  labour  with  Justinian's,  there  being  scarcely 
a  copy  then  extant;  its  place  was  however  supplied  by  a  very 
meagre  compendium  suited  to  the  commonest  necessities  of 
the  time,  in  which  were  reduced  to  a  few  simple  points  the 
whole  Boman  jurisprudence,  all  the  rest  being  left  to  the 
equity  of  the  judge.  "And  a  great  bUatmg  it  was,"  says 
Muratori,  "to  be  enabUd  to  finith  a  lau-nitt  at  onee  mithovt 
being  doomed  to  viateh  itt  endiew  eourte." 

General  laws  for  Italy  were  passed,  not  by  the  mere  will  of 
the  prince,  but  by  a  Diet  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  barons 
and  the  chief  commanders  of  the  army,  held  at  Pavla  on  the 
first  of  March,  and  under  the  Francs  two  classes  of  laws 
governed  the  country ;  first  the  particular  code  of  each  people 
which  regulated  contracts,  succession,  and  punishment  of 
crime;  and  secondly  the  general  laws  which  equally  affected 
all  the  Italians.  Each  man  was  bound  to  declare  the  law  by 
which  he  desired  to  be  governed ;  ecclesiastics  of  all  nations 
generally  and  wisely  chose  the  Roman,  and  hence  arose  their 
subsequent  pretensions  to  exemption  from  the  power  of  secular 
courts.  In  the  thirteenth  century  this  custom  began  to  decay 
in  consequence,  as  is  supposed,  of  the  increasing  influence  of 
the  Roman  code  the  advantages  of  which  would  no  doubt  be 


1  waA idt  i*  yityiiiiiw  to  tk  g»«lK  «f  tlMt  dnliB- 
«latk  k  w»  »ig»Mgyi>IBiJii;  nd  das  inflaeDW 
i^c^vMOBoad  at  the  fneafiag  age  bdw  almost  exclfr 


^oMter  uamber  of  Uw: 
iT  the  Podasti  Mid  otter 

from  the  Bonuta  snd 
Lootbaitl  codes  wUch  had  niled  b^ve  tbem  ;  tmt  snb- 
sequent]*  changing  and  reforming  tbese  to  soil  their  altered 

ciivumitaccei,  as  iu  Floreix*,  where  a  commission  was  pericdi- 
caUv  appi.-iiuted  to  revise  old  statates  ;  thus  <:eased  the  taiiqur. 
rifii.iri.m  and  bamrian  law?,  but  the  Lombard  though  gra- 
duallv  declining  was  still  vigorous  after  the  year  twelve 
hundred*. 

In  Horence  the  Theodosian  code  nas  never  compleiely 
disused  and  alwajs  cousidered  as  national,  while  on  the  con- 
irnrv  that  of  Justinian  was  as  much  opposed  there  as  in  many 
other  parts  of  Italy,  and  treated  as  alien.  Under  the  former 
therefore,  combined  with  the  Lombard  and  nused  up  with 
remnant:*  of  the  other  three ;  all  perhaps  affected  by  the 
municipal  statutes  ;  did  the  citizens  live  until  the  year  1 113 
when  Paolo  da  Castro  a  tamous  jurisconsult  of  the  day,  com- 
piled the  "Florensinf  Slalute :"  and  the  disentangling  and 
explaining  all  this  mingled  mass  of  legislation  was  what  pro- 
bably gained  for  the  celebrated  Accorso  his  uncommon  reputa- 
talion  and  the  lasting  mfluenee  of  his  Commentariest- 


dal  P 


c  Pompeo  Net.. 
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Taddeo  Accorso,  or  Accursius,  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
great  lawyer  that  the  Florentine  repubUc  produced ;  for  though 
Cipriani  had  preceded  him  and  gained  some  reputation  in  law 
fmd  philosophy  at  Ravenna,  Accorso  soon  acquired  the  confi- 
dence of  all  the  Italian  peninsula.  He  was  bom  about  the 
year  li82  of  low  parentage  in  the  small  village  of  Bagnolo, 
then  belonging  to  the  Gherardini  fiamily  *  about  six  miles  from 
Florence,  and  after  long,  persevering,  and  solitary  labour,  lived 
not  only  to  dispel  the  darkness  in  which  all  legal  science  was 
then  involved,  but  to  see  his  opinions  and  expositions  received 
as  law  by  the  spontaneous  consent  of  every  state  in  Italy,  and 
where  the  law  was  silent  his  own  private  judgment  was  confi- 
dently appealed  to  :  thus  the  force  of  his  single  genius  is  said 
to  have  swayed  the  jurisprudence  of  Italy  for  nearly  three 
centuries  f. 

His  three  sons  Francesco  J  Cervolto  and  Guglielmo  were  all 
famous  in  the  same  studies,  particularly  Francesco  who  for 
eight  years  was  high  in  the  confidence  of  Edward  I.  of  Eng- 
land and  probably  compUed  many  of  our  own  statutes.  After 
Francesco  Accorso,  Dino  di  Mugello  who  flourished  about  the 
same  period  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  so  well  main- 
tained the  reputation  of  the  Florentine  bar  that  by  a  decree  of 
the  Veronese  people  wherever  law  and  the  Commentaries  of 

^  A  branch  of  the  Glierardi  or  Ghe-    laqd.    (Vide  Ferd.  Migliort  PirefkM 

rardiiii  family  emigrated  probably  first    lUusirata,) 

into  Normandy,  and  afterwards  became     f  Sdp.  Ammirato,  Uh.  i°,  Accretduto, 

the  Geraldines  now  Fitzgeralds  of  Ire-     Filip  Yillani,  Vite  and  Notes. 

X  Francesco  d*  Accorso  if  Dante  may  be  trusted  had  a  bad  moral  fame :  Bni- 

netto  Latini  claims  him  as  a  companion  in  sin.     {Infer. j  Canto  xv.) 

"  Priscian  sen  va  con  qnella  turba  gruna, 
E  Francesco  d'  Accorso  e  ancor  Tcdervi, 
S'  avcssi  avnto  di  tal  tigna  brama, 

Colui  potci "  &c. 

With  them  is  Priscian ;  and  Accono*s  son 
Francesco,  herds  among  that  wretched  throng 
And  if  the  wish  of  so  impure  a  blotch 
Possessed  thee,  him  then  also  might*Bt  haye  seen,  &c. 

(Cary'a  Dtmie.) 


Aocorao  were  silent  Dino's  opinion  tiliould  be  rKvivMl  a 
He  was  the  master  of  Cino  da  Pisloia  a  nuui  of  mi4oubt 
ability  but  more  known  b^  the  fama  of  bis  pupil   Pctiuica  a 
the  beautiful  eonnet  on  hie  death,  than  hj  tlio»c  of  hia  o 


t«rit7 ;  yet  the  fi 
ibject  of  Buch  piaisi  o 


ical  men  of  great  cel«britj 
th«se  the  most  renoiniud 
said  to  have  led  a  life  of 
KM  even  supposed  to  lie 
ut  thirty  years  of  age :  b« 
,^r  for  instruction,  rapidly 
id  the  rudiments  of  general 


nri tings  that  have  come 
instructor  of  such  a  poet 
have  been  no  common  ma 
Florence  also  producer 
in  tlio  thirteenth  canturj 
was  Taddeo  Alderotti  wb 

deficient  in  anderstandin 

then  suddenly  changed,  oecom. 
acquired  knowledgp, 

learning,  studied  hard  at  Bologna,  gained  considerable  honour, 
and  ultimately  became  the  most  celebrated  physician  of  his  age 
and  country.  He  was  follo\Yed  by  his  pupil  Dino  del  Garbo, 
by  Torrigiano,  and  by  Tommaso  del  Garbo,  son  of  the  former, 
all  distinguished  for  their  learning  and  medical  abilities,  bat 
all  resident  at  Bologna  the  focus  of  Italian  erudition. 

Taddeo  Alderotti  *  according  to  Villani  died  at  Bologna  in 
1 303.  He  was  considered  in  Italy  as  another  Hippocrates  and 
was  even  sumamed  "TtiJdeo  I/tieratuta ;"  but  his  value  was 
more  substantially  manifested  by  the  high  remuneration 
usually  given  for  his  services  when  called  to  a  distance  from 
the  scene  of  his  usual  practice,  as  exemplified  in  the  foUowing 

*  It  19  to  this  Tnddco  Aldcrolli  if  not  to  Tudilfo  Acconi,  tbit  Duite  it  )up- 
paied  to  illudc  in  tho  liilh  Cinio  of  tht  Paradise ; 


tJpon  CHlienie  and  Tjuldc 


*  Airigo  Cudiiial  of  Ostiti  nbo  nrole  on  the  "  DtertlaU." 
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gneodote.  Pope  Honorius  IV.  having  been  taken  suddenly 
and  dangerously  ill  sent  instantly  for  Taddeo  from  Bologna : 
the  doctor  would  not  move  under  a  hundred  golden  ducats 
a  day  which  the  pontiff  finally  consented  to  give,  but  on  his 
arrival  gently  expostulated  with  him :  Taddeo  affected  to  be 
▼eiy  much  surprised,  saying  that  as  all  the  temporal  lords  of 
Italy  had  volimtarily  given  him  fifty  ducats  a  day  he  marvelled 
greatly  that  the  holy  father  being  the  chief  potentate  of  Chris- 
tendom should  have  hesitated  about  a  hundred;  thus  vindicating 
himself  while  he  reproved  the  known  avarice  of  the  pontiff. 
Honorius  was  cured,  and  whether  from  gratitude  or  a  desire  of 
repelling  the  charge  of  avarice,  presented  him  with  ten  thousand 
ducats  which  Taddeo  expended  in  the  endowment  of  churches 
and  hospitals*. 

In  mathematics  or  astronomy  Florence  does  not  at  this  epoch 
seem  to  have  produced  any  distinguished  men  except  Cecc^) 
d'  Ascoli,  Dante's  preceptor,  who  was  burned  in  1327:  but  that 
the  celestial  motions  must  have  been  observed  with  some 
accuracy  is  proved,  independent  of  the  existence  of  judicial 
astronomy,  by  the  early  construction  of  a  gnomon  in  the  bap- 
tistry of  Saint  John,  mentioned  by  Villani,  of  which  there  are 
still  some  traces  ;  and  although  a  small  aperture  in  the  cupola 
which  formerly  admitted  the  solar  rays  at  the  summer  solstice 
is  no  longer  to  be  found,  the  point  on  which  the  light  fell  may 
still  be  perceived  in  a  representation  of  the  sun  encircled  by  a 
curious  legend  which  contains  the  same  words  whether  read 
backwards  or  forwards  f. 

The  want  of  any  Florentine  mathematician  of  eminence 
during  the  thirteenth  century  was  compensated  by  Pisa  a  city 
much  more  advanced  in  refinement,  which  produced  one  to 
whom  Christian  Europe  is  probably  indebted  for  the  introduc- 

*  Filippo  Villani,     Vite   d*  Uominl    igne:'—F.  Richa,  Not.  latoriche,  p. 
Illustri,  p.  22  and  notes.  xxv. — Gio.  Villani,   Lib.  i®,  cap.  Ix. 

f  **Bn  giro  torU  iol  cidos  et  rotcr    — Ossenr.  Fiorentino^  vol.  iii.,  p.  16. 
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tion  of  algebra.  Leonardo  Fibonacci  waa  the  sc 
agent  or  consul  of  the  Piaan  repubbc  at  Btigia  on  the  Barbaiy 
coast  who  there  liad  him  instructed  in  all  the  inBlhematical 
acquirements  of  the  Arabians,  and  improved  liis  general  know- 
ledge by  frequent  journeys  into  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Syria :  he 
is  thought  by  some  to  liave  also  been  the  first  introducer  of 
Arabic  numerals,  perhapa  without  sufficient  grounds,  though 
he  may  have  extended  their  use ;  but  tlie  original  manuscript 
of  his  treatise  on  algebra  still  e:iists  in  the  Magliabechiana 
Library  with  the  date  IQ03.  and  is  dedicated  to  the  famous 
astrologer  Michael  Scott,  at  his  own  desire*. 

Nor  wa.1  the  literature  of  this  century  confined  to  the 
abstruse  sciences  i.  the  Italian  tongue  also  had  its  share  of 
regiinl,  and  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  became  so  sensible  of  its 
beauty  as  to  raise  it  from  rustic  homeliness  to  the  dignitv  of  a 
courtly  dialect,  the  language  of  music  chivalry  and  love :  the 
taste  of  his  sons  Manfred  and  Henaius  with  the  talent  of  Piero 
delle  Vigne,  all  as.sisted  in  this  uoble  work  until  llie  court  of 
Sicily  became  the  nurse  of  Italian  language  and  poetry,  and 
awakened  the  sounds  of  the  Itologuese,  Paduan,  Pisan.  and 
Florentine  lyres,  nearly  a  century  before  the  music  of  Dante 
and  Putrarca  awed  and  delighted  the  world. 

•  For  >  further  arruuni  of  F'ibuiisFFi 
fqiiaai  Figlio  Bnnacci)  Me  "  Sfenurric 
Itlnrickt  di  piU  Uomini  lUiutri 
Piiatti-'  whiTc  the  ilcdiralion  w  given 
in  full.  TLc  tills  of  the  al^briiral 
wark,  is  "  Inripit  Liber  Abaci  composi- 
tu<.  a  I.cansnl(i  Kilin  Honin-i  Pinna 
in  Anaul302,">l>aBtrcatiwonpru:- 
tioi!  (oomclry  entitled  "  Iitei/iit  pra- 
lica  Otometria  Compoiita.itc.  in  A  nno 
ViiO."  —  Pi-ptoUi  Saggio,  ii",  aim 
Hicorcli  di  Ser  PeiiiDlo,  p.  383,  vol. 


t  The  ramiilpto  omne  of  nni' 
cdnnilion  wucillnl  ihc  "TVi'cii 
"  Q«arfritrio."  Tbe  former  coir 
gnmmar,  ilictoric,  and  diilectiet 


■rit'nrc  of  the  Qaadrivio  conojiwd 
Hi^thtaeUi'tgcomctr)',  oiutic,  and  utiv- 
nntn;--,  udenrea  which  like  the  pin- 
ing nf  lbn<e  and  four  roadi  con- 
dilrted  ihe  Btmlent  to  truth.  JHnle 
in  hia  lonnct  "  Da  quflta  liux  dit  U 
no  ewio  ffira,"  rnakn  ihem  wiiver 
to  tlto  mt™  lieaveni.  The  Moon, 
Gr!imm»i;Men™i7.I)iBl«Uo;Veniit, 
Rbetoric;  IheSun,  Ariihmellc  :  Min. 
Munn;  Jupiter,  neometry;  Salnm, 
Aitrology.  To  tho  eif;hth  he»ien  or 
Rrmiunent  of  Ricd  *UUI,  be  uaigBi 
Phyiiti.  To  the  niiilh  or  Prima 
MvMle,  Moralily ;  »nd  lo  tbe  Imtb 
or  EmpjTeura,  Theologj.  Wo  per- 
eeire  tbii  il>o  in  hii  Paniluo. 
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Long  before  ihJa  however  a  few  flashes  of  poetry  had  occa- 
sionally broken  forth  and  Ciullo  d'  Alcamo  in  HOT,  Foloachiero 
and  Lodovico  della  Vemaccia  in  1200,  and  even  San  Francesco 
himself  in  1216  all  gare  indicatioos  of  that  approaching  flame 
which  the  two  great  Florentines  afterwards  kindled  into  so 
amazing  a  brightness  *.  Bologna  was  the  first  to  echo  the 
Sicilian  lyre  ;  and  there  Onesto  Ghisilieri,  Fabricio,  an<l  Guido 
Guinicelli,  all  sung  in  their  native  language  about  the  year 
1230  and  tbe  last  is  particularly  praissd  by  Dante  in  throe  of 
his  works  f. 

Tuscany  soon  rang  to  similar  strains,  for  love  is  everywhere 
and  love  is  the  real  muse  of  poetry :  Ser  Nofia  d'  Oltr'  Amo  who 
wrote  Borne  amorous  poetry  in  1240  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  of  the  Florentines  whoso  verse  has  reached  us ;  but  he 
was  quickly  followed  by  Amorozzo  and  Migliore  da  Fireuze, 
Monte  d'  Andrea,  Dante  da  Maiano,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen 
others  who  filled  up  the  remaining  part  of  the  thirteentli 
centuiy  [.  Amongst  these  Florentines  is  placed  the  celebrated 
name  of  Farinata  degli  Uberd  and  the  stiU  more  distinguished 
Brunetto  Latini :  of  Farinata's  verse  wc  have  nothing  except 
the  strange  jumble  of  proverbial  rhyme  which  he  cbone  for  the 
text  of  his  famous  discourse  at  Empoli ;  but  some  manuscript 
poems  of  his  etiU.  exist  it  is  said  in  the  Vatican  and  Barborini 
libraries.  It  was  the  custom  of  those  days  to  speak  from  Mome 
text  applicable  to  the  subject,  as  clergymen  now  preach,  and 
Farinata  chose  two  ancient  proverbs  when  be  indignantly  rose 
to  speak  against  the  contemplated  destruction  of  Florence  : 
these  were  "  Come  <mno  tajie  eosi  Jlfwiu^ja  rape,  Si  vn  cnprn 
tnppa  u  il  lupo  iwn  la  'ntoppa"^,  which  (his  head  all  intent 

•  Potli  del  P°  Sfcolo,  vol.  i°. 

t  Convilo,  Volg.  Kloqucnu,  lad  Pur- 

^torio,  rap.  xxvi.  lovu. 

X  Sucli  ru  Bindo  d'  Alexo  DorlU  in  |   I.itcnUy  "  Ai  the  Au  Imoai  hoa 

1270.    DcUo  d.  Sjiii  in  la.iO.    Gr»-  >o  dolh  hr  chea  laniipt."  "  Tht  lame 

liilo  snd  Ricco  di  Firenic  in  1290.  Goat  tcHl  go  onKtU  if  thtmlf  don't 

MonliicdoPioreDtinaial2!)0.    Ricco  cdrw." 
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■a  tiigher  tn&tien)  when  askei  Frotn  what  test  he  wns  going  to 
peak,  be  confused  thus,  "  Coiw  luino  aapt  ti  ra  eapra  ttippa. 
:;a  mpe  ««■  lupo  non  la  'nloppa"  yet  applied  it  well 
of  his  Budienre  who  lits 


to  the 

the  animals  he  named  ve< 
aiid  fuUoired  their  habitu 
circumstances  nithout  pe 
The  Fra  Guittone  d 
period  and  though  not  «• 
Florence  where  he  foui 
una  one  of  the  Frati  Cai 

feeling', 


ided  hy  (heir  pettf  iiistiDCts, 
8  in  extraurdinai^  timeE  and 
ind  them  •. 

also  dourished  about  diis 
atire  yet  lived  and  died  in 
'onveitt  of  the  Angioli :  he 
denti,  an  order  more  epien- 
jcetic.  Dante  blames  bis  strlo  as  cold  and  void  uf 
Pctrarca  docs  not  let  him  otF  uiisoiihi-d  f. 
Bnmelto  Latint  was  perliaps  the  most  generally  distin- 
guished Florentine  of  his  age,  but  more  known  to  modems  as 
the  friend  and  instructor  of  Danle  than  for  the  su[iorior  excel- 
lence of  any  works  that  have  reached  us ;  he  was  a  lawj-er, 
statesman,  philosopher,  and  poet;  had  an  extensive  influence 
over  liis  eount.rj-men ;  he  instructed  his  coteniporaries  and 
funned  the  rising  generation,  ivns  admired  while  he  lived  and 
regretted  when  he  died,  but  was  far  from  being  untidnled  with 
tlio  vices  of  the  world.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but 
as  Malespini  says  he  was  "  a  man  of  great  wisdom  "  in  1 260. 
it  may  be  supposed  tbat  he  had  no  little  share  iu  the  revolu- 
tion of  1250  and  the  formation  of  the  " Priiiio  Popolo"  or  go- 
vernment of  the  Anziani.  He  was  learned  witty  ai 
and  is  described  by  Giovanni  Villani  a 
of  rhetoric  both  in  speaking  and  writing:  Brunetto  was  the 
first  who  began  to  teach  and  refine  the  Florentines  ;  showing 
them  how  to  express  their  thoughts,  and  instructing  them  in 
the  art  of  civil  govemmciU;  Dante  and  Guide  Cavalcauti  were 
hia  most  celebrated  disciples  and  the  year  1297  is  es]iecia]iT 


•  Poeli  licl  Pri"  Sccol 
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i". — Fit.     +  Purgatorio, 
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mentioned  as  one  of  unusual  tranquillity  in  which  many  young 
men  who  had  been  educated  in  the  school  of  Bnmetto  Latini 
began  to  give  a  literary  and  philosophic  tone  to  society;  where- 
fore if  stamping  a  better  form  on  the  barbarous  character  of 
the  age  be  a  proof  of  genius  Bnmetto  Latini  is  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  a  great  man.  Philip  Villani  describes  him  as 
kind  and  courteous,  and  happy  in  the  practice  of  every  ^^rtue 
if  with  a  more  steady  mind  he  could  have  supported  the  inju- 
ries of  his  distracted  country ;  but  this  eulogy  can  scarcely  be 
reconciled  with  the  post  assigned  to  him  in  the  Inferno  by 
his  great  pupil  along  with  other  distinguished  Florentines,  nor 
does  his  crime  allow  us  to  admit  without  dispute  the  boasted 
simplicity  and  virtue  of  those  primitive  times,  more  especially 
as  he  almost  acknowledges  it  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  his 
"  Tesoretto  "*. 

This  poem  which  is  a  moral  vision  has  by  some  been  consi- 
dered as  a  compendium  of  the  ''  Tesaro  "  and  is  also  supposed 
to  be  what  gave  Dante  the  first  notion  of  his  own  celebrated 
production :  its  visionary  form  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
author  supposing  himself  to  be  lost  in  a  wood  where  he  gives 
an  imaginative  description  of  the  virtues  and  vices,  might  per- 
haps have  suggested  a  similar  idea  in  the  mind  of  Dante  ;  but 
still  we  should  bear  in  memory  the  words  of  the  Abate  Zan- 
noni  that  if  it  were  so,  a  "  slight  and  almost  invisible  spark 
served  to  kindle  a  vast  conflagration."  The  Tesoro;  on  which 
Bnmetto  principally  relied  for  fame;  seems  to  be  the  pro- 
mised prose  explanation  of  the  Tesoretto,  and  is  a  compilation 
from  tlie  Bible,  Aristotle,  and  Pliny  the  naturalist  f ;  being 
probably  an  abstract  of  all  the  knowledge  of  that  age.  The 
French  original  never  was  printed  and  the  present  Italian 

•  Gio.  Villani,  Lib.   viii.,  cap.  x. —         f  T  vi  dird  per  proea 
Scip.   Ammirato,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  199. —  Qoan  tutta  laco8a,&c. 

Fileppo  Villani,  Vite.— Inferno,  Canto  (  Vide  TaoreUo,  cap.  xi.) 

XT. — Tesoretto,  cap.  xxi.  I  will  tell  you  in  prote 

Almost  all  the  matter. 


«u 
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tmislalioii  hv  liuonit  Giamboni  «as  first  pabliaheii  in  1474  i 
one  hundn:.!  ami  oi<,'liiy  years  after  the  autLor's  death. 

Besides  ihtdu  two  lirunetto  has  left  the  "  FaroUtto  "  aiA' 
several  pfuss  ivi)rk£ :  amongst  them  a  L-ompendium  of  Aiistolle^i 


be  learned,  aud  anotfaa 
he  subjects  of  the  Teson- 
jicient  Btory;  astronomy. 
hiatoiy;  the  Ethics  of 
rhetoric  and  ci'ril  goreiB- 
.  e»le  after  the  battle  ot 
ke  ask, "be  says,  "why  this 
go  siuce  we  are  of  Italy?" 


Ethics,  h  work  on  the  poi 
on  the  glt'ry  of  igiioratit  pe 
are  iaete.|i)ivsii.'s,  Bible  ai 
geography,  natural  philosi 
Aristotle  iiUive  mentioned 
meut  It  WHS  composed 
Monteapcrto  in  1260.  "  Ai 
book  is  ^I'iitau  in  the  Fre^ 
I  will  answer  that  it  is  for 
France ;  and  the  other  becaiue  the  French  tongue  U  more 
•I'liceiit'le  ami  mor«  common  than  all  Ike  other  lanffttaget  "*. 
Suib  is  the  iiitlueiice  of  a  mihtary  and  a  conquering  nation 
(vbit'h  France  bis  been,  wiih  few  iutemiissions,  from  Charle- 
ma^me  downwards.  Another  passage  iu  this  little  Tolume 
moviis  sonto  notice  liecause  in  conjunction  with  a  well-known 
lHi*iHge  in  Dante's  Purgatory  it  would  argue  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  southeni  hemisphere  amongst  the  people  of 
thiit  day  thiui  they  are  gcnemlly  believed  to  liave  possessed  +. 
Tlic  inillior  after  some  discourse  on  astronomy  continues. 
■■  Thus  follow  in  order  all  times,  days,  and  nights  according  as 

'  All  tbc  bnswun'B  derived  rmm  tht  il  mio  Tcsato.     Kcl  qual  io  vIto  un- 

IfHin    wctr     in    lliosc    divs    cillid  cora,   e  piii  Don  ilicggio."  {Ini'rmo, 

'•RoBmru;'   ind     this    U>o)c    whith  C.mti.  xi.)      [See  Kotei   to   Filippo 

nrvcr  wu  prinicil  in  Frcnrli  i>  said  in  V'ilbmi,  Vilr,  p.  r26.]      Martina  da 

ibt'  MS.  Id  lie  done  in  "  Eomaia  tc-  Caiutbt  also  givra  the  Bmc  TcatoD*  u 

ball  Ir  pal'iia  'h  Fraucc."      Some  I^itini    fur   (ranilating   tfac   Venctiui 

t^iiplHf^  thai  Bninclto  either  wrote  it  Chroniclei  into  French  frona    Ixtin 

Sm  ill  I^tin,  or  cominlod  the  grcBler  ud  nearly  in  the  above  words.  ( I'lrfe 

jnrt  from  I^lin  auibiin;  he  huweTer  Arrhivio,  Siori™  lialiano,  vol.  viii.) 


U.:f  lli:il 


,  Dan 
IB  Ultle 


by  Count  G»]>-ani 
ore  thin     Ilal. 
nandato    +  Purg.,  Cant,  i", 
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the  firmament  turns  continually  from  cast  to  west  under  ita 
two  eyes,  which  are  two  stars^  one  the  south  and  the  other  the 
north  star;  and  these  never  change  except  as  the  axle  of  a 
wheel.  Thence  it  comes  that  mariners  navigate  by  the  sign  of 
these  stars  which  are  called  pole-stars  by  every  iHH)ple :  and 
those  of  Europe  and  Africa  navigate  by  the  nortliern  st^ir,  luid 
other  people  towards  the  south  navigate  by  the  southern  star. 
And  to  prove  this  truth  take  a  loadstone  and  you  will  iind  tiiat 
it  has  two  faces  the  one  lying  towards  the  nortli  and  the  other 
towards  the  south  pole-star,  and  therefore  manners  would  Ik) 
laughed  at  if  they  did  not  take  care  of  this.  And  since  tlieso 
two  stars  do  not  change  their  position  it  follows  that  some  stars 
in  the  firmament  turn  in  smaller  circles,  and  others  in  birgor 
according  as  they  are  nearer  to  or  furtlier  from  tlieso  jK)le- 
stars.  And  know  that  by  these  two  stars  we  can  understmid 
the  point  of  the  needle  and  towards  which  pole  it  Hes  "^=.  ilo 
died  in  r294  says  Gio.  Villani,  and  **  was  a  man  of  extonsivo 
erudition  in  his  day,  extremely  active,  an  eminent  citizen, 
often  employed  in  public  matters,  and  of  great  celebrity  "f. 

The  last  but  not  the  least  distinguished  author  of  this  age 
was  Ricordano  Malespini :  bom  of  an  ancient  family  he  is  the 
well  and  source  of  all  subsequent  historians :  Villain  copies 
him  in  silence,  probably  because  his  history  was  too  generally 
known  to  require  any  notification:  the  early  part  of  his 
chronicle  is  full  of  fables ;  then  of  course  believed,  or  Villani 
would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  transcribe  them  word  for  word  ; 

*  Tesoro,  Lib.  V*  and  ii**,  pp.  1  and  54.  which  ore  by  some   authors  said  to 

i"  Brunetto  Latini  was  buried  in  the  have  been  first  constructed  by  hini  in 

church  of  S.   Maria  Maggiore   where  1288.     Round  his  effigy  were  the  fol- 

however  his  tomb  is  no  longer  to  be  lowing    words.      »}<    QVl    DIACE 

seen  but  another  memorial   still  re-  SALVINO     D'ARMATO     DEGL» 

mained  in  the  time  of  Fcrd.  Migloro  ARMATI    DI    FIR.    INVENTOR 

though  much  damaged  bv  the  repara-  DBXJL'    OCCHIALL     DIO    GLI 

tion  of  the  church  :  it  was  the  tomb  PERDONI  LA  PECCATA.  ANNO 

of -SWvino  dMrwtrio  whom  from  the  D.     MCCCXVII.      (^F,    Mirfliore, 

following    epitaph     the    Florentines  p.  431.) 
claim  as  the   inventor  of  spectacles, 
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but  for  evetTthing  that  occurred  aliout  hk  own  times  be  ■ 
mucli  relied  ou  and  is  indeed  the  odIt  authon^  we  hare  :  dw 
extreme  tumplicity  of  liis  st;le  and  the  artless  ntannar  tn  wkid 
he  relates  tlie  most  imporUuil  evenu  at  one^  impress  ^ 
readiT  mth  a  conticUon  o  ceiity.     His  duooicle  HM 

oontiaued  from  tlie  year  ol  th  lUSl  until  1266  bjlni 

nephew  Oiachetto  Malespi  lat  from  the  year  l'i30  <a 

1340  nben  be  is  supposed  i^itedhia  relations  at  Boom 

and  first  collected  mat«n  e  coodusion  of  Giatitetto's 

chronicle  it  may  be  coiieid  cotemporaiy  higUiiy.    DiiM 

Compagni  continued  the  f  his  ovm  times  with  im- 

conunuQ  eloquence  aiid  d  ug,  &om  1380  until  1312, 

Although  ;it  heart  a  Ohinetiiiu  „  •  actyd  with  tlie  Guelphic 
goremmeut  hut  denounced  their  crimes  with  honest  indig- 
nation. 

Connected  nith  literature  ai'e  the  fine  arts,  which  do  not 
iippear  lo  have  received  the  sarac  inspiration  from  love  and 
beauty  tliat  the  Provencal  and  Italian  poetry,  and  even  the 
manners  of  this  heroic  iige  give  signs  of:  it  is  true  tliat  the 
Truubodours  began  to  decline  about  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  tlioir  tongue,  eclipsed  by  the  Italian, 
Itecanie  only  a  dialect;  but  the  latter  replete  with  youth  and 
genius,  and  stimulated  by  love,  expanded  into  a  pcnoanent 
noble  and  beautiful  language.  Lo\'e  itself  al>out  this  jieriod 
assumed  a  more  platonic  and  unreal  form ;  ladies  were  wor- 
shipped for  the  mere  fame  of  their  charms  which  sometimes 
existed  only  in  the  iniagiuation  of  the  knight ;  they  were  served 
for  the  honour  of  such  slavery  without  hope  of  recomjiense ; 
vows  were  made  at  feasts  before  them  and  the  peacock,  to  dare 
any  danger  that  might  be  commanded  by  the  beloved  object ; 
and  her  surpassing  excellence  was  asserted  liolli  with  sword  and 
pen  in  every  court  of  Christendom  ;  indeed  the  insensibility  to 
this  more  refined  devotion  was  considered  as  a  reproaeh  to 
geutle  blood,  and  those  who  frequented  the  lower  female  society 
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vere  denonnced  as  iraiiting  true  nobility*.  Such  vas  tho 
devotion  of  Petrarch  for  Laura,  of  Dant«  for  Beatrice,  of  Caral- 
canti  for  GioTanna,  and  periiaps  of  Ctno  for  La  Selvaggia ;  tint 
the  painterB  and  sculptors  of  the  thirteenth  century  do  not 
aeem  ta  have  been  thus  strongly  affected.  Fainting  although 
never  totally  extinct  in  Italy  yet  for  many  centuries  remained 
inanimate  or  was  only  kept  alive  by  Greek  artists  who  occa- 
sionally left  Canstantinople  to  display  their  talents  in  the  west. 
It  was  about  the  firat  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy  that 
some  feeble  efforts  were  made  to  escape  from  the  harsh  out- 
lines of  Grecian  saints  and  vii^ins,  their  pointed  wooden  fingers 
and  stiff  drapery,  and  advance  one  step  towards  a  more  natural 
taste :  the  tirst  symptoms  of  returning  vitality  appeared  at 
Siena  and  Pisa  where  Guide  and  G junta  painted  with  some 
little  variation  from  the  Greek  manner  in  liiQl  and  l'<iitO; 
but  Bartolommeo  of  Florence  mode  a  bolder  stride  in  m36 
and  may  be  considered  tlie  fiiBt  of  the  Florentine  school :  his 
picture  of  the  Annunciation  in  the  Serrites'  convent  is  far  from 
a  common  work  and  required  a  Giotto  to  surpass  it.  Giovanni 
Gimabue,  who  died  in  1300  at  the  age  of  sixty,  made  the  next 
attempt ;  but  judging  by  his  Florentine  pictures,  a  veiy  feeble 
one,  to  break  from  the  trammels  of  ByzanUne  artists;  and 
neither  of  his  Madonnas  at  Florence  impress  the  spectator  with 

*  DiDte   in   Itut   bantiful    onione  Cggl  vsano  i  pigliir  Villin  delttto  ; 
when  he  deflnei  true  " Zeggiadria"  Non  per6  the  in  donnc  i  coii  ipeLlo 
(*  word  which  combinet  tH  the  bou-  Leggiadro  poiUmento, 
tiful  qualitiea  of  mind  tad  pereon  BDd  Che  paionoinimu  Hnu  intcllrtto." 
on  •orcely  b«  tnnilBted  eicepl  u  the  (Dint«,  Poptit  Liriche.  casioDe  n., 
"  &M»  idecU  '  of  hmnm  or  other  per-  p.  45.     Frntiotlli't  l!i*  edilioD.) 
fectign)  in  reprowhing  ■  certain  clui  fhej  «re  never  Ln  love  with  any  loving 
of  people  "whoMiisagBido  crMm  and  „gniin,  ngr  banter  nor  unuie  them  in 
Duntle  like  the  MoodiDg  pool,"  h;i —  ucielf,  nor  lake  uj  paini  to  nuke 
"  If  on  BOD  iQamorati  themiolTei   agreeable  ;   but,  like  tbo 
Mai  di  Donnii  Amoma ;  thief  lo  hia  tlicft.  Ihey  aeek  lo«  plea- 
No' pnrUmoati  lor  lengon  Kmie;  »urei;  yel  not  because   their  lofelj 
Non  HoTerieno  il  pmie  uid  gtacefiil  <n;aare  eitinguigbnl,  Mt 
Per  doanearc  a  guin  di  Ifggiadra  ;  thai  (hey  might  appear  to  h«  animal* 
Ha  come  al  turto  il  Ladro,  devoid  aS  iDUllecI. 
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any  high  idea  of  the  pictorial  art  as  it  then  exiated :  a.  some- 
vhat  softer  expression  perhaps  ;  a  slight  relaxation  and  increas- 
ing rounilneea  of  ihe  joints  and  muscles  are  all  that  distinguish 
them  from  Ureek  eompositious,  unless  it  be  inferiority  of  colonr 
ing.  One  of  these  pictures  however  so  pleased  the  natuial  taste, 
all  ready  to  be  awakened  to  greater  things,  in  the  Florentinfl 
people,  that  they  crowded  about  the  painter's  study  with  such 
expressions  of  delight  as  to  gain  for  the  street  where  he  resided 
the  distinctive  name  of  "  Borgo  AUegn  "  which  it  still  retains. 
This  universal  feeling  for  the  fme  arts  was  again  manifested, 
with  a  certain  muture  of  religious  sentiment,  on  the  same  pic- 
ture being  removed  to  its  destination  in  the  church  of  Santx 
Maria  Novella  where  the  whole  population  united  in  public 
procession  with  shouts  and  music,  to  accompany  their  favourite 
Madomia  :  when  such  enthusiasm  is  excited  in  a  comparatively 
civihsed  people  amongst  whom  learning  had  already  made  cod- 
sidcrableprogress,  our  wonder  ceases  that  the  early  invontorsof 
more  useful  things  should  have  been  adored  as  gods  by  the 
ruder  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  world*.  It  is  for  artists  to 
judge  of  Cimabuc's  genius ;  but  none  can  dispute  his  judgment 
in  bringing  forward  the  shepherd's  boy  Giotto  whom  he  disco- 
vered at  ten  years  old  drawing  one  of  his  sheep  on  a 
smooth  slate  as  he  tended  the  flock  amongst  the 
green  pastures  of  Vespignano  about  fourteen  miles  from  the 
capital. 

Angiolotto  Giotto  di  Bondone  was  a  sculptor,  painter,  and 
nrchilect  who  soon  pushed  the  pictorial  art  far  beyond  the 
powers  of  his  master :  relieving  his  figures  from  the  iron  stiff- 
ness of  Cimabue  be  endowed  them  with  a  grace  and  spirit  that 
were  heightencil  by  tlie  sui>criority  of  his  composition  and 
colouring.  One  of  lliotto's  finest  works  on  a  great  scale  is  a 
represenlation  of  the  Last  S«p[>er,  still  to  be  seen  nearly  perfect 
in  the  refectory  of  Sanla  Crocc,  a  picture  excellent  in  its  expres- 

•  X»H^V\t»  de'  Pittori. 
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sioD  and  drapery ;  the  composition  good,  and  Uie  colouring  still 
bright  after  an  expoeure  of  live  hundred  years :  perhaps  this 
picture  may  have  excited  the  imagination  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  spark  of  Brunette  Latini  is  said  to 
have  kindled  the  flame  of  Dante's  muse ;  yet  Giotto's  produc- 
tion is  no  spark.  The  best  specimens  of  his  painting  are  at 
Paduaand  Assisi,  but  he  also  worked  at  Ravenna,  Pisa,  Naples, 
and  in  the  saiiristy  of  Saiut  Peter's  at  llome :  he  was  a  friend 
of  Dante  and  painted  his  portrait  as  well  as  that  of  Brunetto 
Latini  and  Corso  Donati*,  and  his  architectural  taste  still 
stands  conspicuous  in  the  magnilicent  belfry  of  the  Duomo  and 
the  church  of  Orto  San  Michcle  at  Florence ;  for  the  former  of 
which  he  received  the  high  honours  of  citizenship  and  100 
golden  florins  a-year  as  a  pension  &om  the  rcpublicf.  The 
cathedral  church  to  wliich  this  tower  is  attached  was  designed 
and  partly  finished  by  Aruolfo  di  Lapo  if,  ua  Lauzi  asserts,  the 
latter  name  did  not  designate  a  distinct  person ;  he  was  also  a 
sculptor  and  disciple  of  Niccolu  Fisano  and  executed  works  at 
Pisa,  Rome,  and  other  parts  of  Italy;, 

Mosaic  work  also  hegau  to  make  its  appearance  at  Florence 
towards  the  middle  of  this  century ;  it  was  introduced  by 
Andrea  Tafi  who  although  an  older  man  studied,  according  to 
Baldinucci,  as  a  painter  under  Cimabue  :  bom  in  1*^13  he  felt 
his  powers,  and  a  strong  inclination  to  the  arts,  and  resolved,  in 
flpito  of  the  rudeness  and  consequent  disadvantages  of  the  age 
to  pursue  their  study.  As  at  this  time  Mosaic  pictures  were 
perhaps  tlie  most  esteemed  he  determined  to  gain  a  name,  if 
not  from  superiority  of  bond  at  least  by  the  durability  of  his 
materials;  therefore  re]iaired  to  Venice  then  the  best  school  of 

•  Thit  pormil  of  D«nlo  hu  be™  re-     +  Tuiri,  Via  di  Giotto,  vol.  ii%  p. 
cealXy  di»coTered  uid  Micd  6         '        *"  ' 
■tnicilan  ]irinctpiJl7  br  Iho  t: 
of  Mr.  Kirkup  bd  Eogliah  ir 
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tbia  art,  stndied  under  those  that  were  employed  iu  decoratiiig 
the  Church  of  Saint  Mark,  particuUrly  Apolonio  Qreeo  whom 
be  persuaded  to  accompany  him  to  Florence,  and  there  learned 
his  secret  of  composition  for  Mosaic  pictures ;  they  were  after 
wards  employed  together  to  adorn  the  Baptistry,  where  Gaddo 
Gaddi  a  better  artist  than  either  ultimately  joined  them. 

The  latter  was  bom  in  ]  330  and  died  twelve  years  after  his 
supposed  master  Cimabue,  having  painted  in  florence,  Pisa 
and  in  Rome,  where  he  bad  been  invited  fay  Clement  the 
Fifth ;  but  his  talents  survived  in  his  Bon  Taddeo  and  grandsca 
Agnolo,  both  distingnisbod  artists ;  and  besides  this  the  family  of 
Gaddi  acquired  some  reputation  in  the  subsequent  afioin  of 
their  comitry  *. 

Perhaps  the  three  sister  arts  would  have  remained  long  if 
not  entirely  dormant  had  not  the  powerful  stimulus  of  religion 
assisted  in  their  revival ;  that  strong  and  prevalent  inclination 
tD  please  whom  we  love,  and  deprecate  those  we  fear,  has  in 
ancient  and  modem  times  produced  more  temples,  statnes, 
and  paintings,  than  any  inherent  taste  or  mental  necessity  for 
the  beautiful  alone. 

In  the  early  t^es  of  modem  civiUsation  the  superior  riches 
and  refinement  of  the  clergy,  their  comparatively  domestic  life, 
and  the  poUcy  of  Blluring  devotees  by  agreeable  objects,  which 
they  well  knew  how  Ui  invest  with  a  peculiar  sanctity,  turned 
their  attention  more  immediately  to  the  fine  arts ;  these  were 
as  much  encouraged  within  their  churches  and  cloisters  as  in 
the  outward  world,  wherefore  they  became  essentially  the 
patrons  of  art,  and  were  enabled  to  be  so  not  only  from  their 
religious  inHuence  hut  their  eitensive  temporal  power  and 
unbounded  wealth. 

The  episcopacy  in  these  early  times  was  anything  but 
clerical ;  its  sacred  calling  was  no  exemption  from  military 
service,  and  in  the  character  of  feudal  Barons  the  Bishops 

*  Btl^DQTCi.DecnLi— \kui\,  Ytte  ds'  l^Hoti.— I^cid,  Stoiu  Pithirkk. 
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were  often  compelled  even  by  popes  and  emperors  to  carry  rinng, 
besides  being  in  const&nt  collision  with  their  no  less  warlike 
neighbours.  Amoi^t  the  most  powerful  churchmen  of  those 
days  were  the  Uisbops  of  Arezzo  and  Florence,  whose  temporal 
jurisdiction  was  enormous :  the  ample  means  and  beihgerent 
dieposition  of  one  of  the  fonner  has  already  been  noticed,  but 
something  may  be  now  said  about  the  authority  of  the  latter. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  first  bishop  of  ITlorence 
was  Fronttno  a  disciple  of  Saint  Peter  who  with  Saint  Paolino 
Bishop  of  Lucca  preached  Christianity  there  in  the  year  56  and 
was  cwtomporary  with  Saint  Bomnlus  first  bishop  of  Fiesole : 
how  these  facts  are  ascertained  would  now  periiapa  be  difficult 
to  discover ;  but  ancient  documents  are  adduced  to  prove  that 
the  primitive  title  of  the  Florentine  prelates  was  "servant*  of 
Saint  John  and  unicorthy  bUhopa."  The  last  epithet  was 
probably  not  long  retained,  but  its  truth  was  often  manifested 
espedally  about  the  last  quarter  of  the  ninth  century  when  the 
increasing  temporal  power  of  the  Italian  prelates  sadly  inter- 
fered with  their  spiritual  oEBce*. 

Charles  the  Bald's  contention  with  his  brother  Louis  and 
others  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  decided  by  bribery,  the 
clergy  forming  a  considerable  part  of  the  elective  body;  their 
support  therefore  was  not  given  for  nothing,  and  in  the  long 
tempest  of  internal  war  which  began  with  the  stmggle  between 
Berenger  the  First  and  Guide  Marquis  of  Spoleto,  both 
spiritual  and  temporal  lords  acted  with  more  sagacity  than 
patriotism.  The  dignified  clergy  were  then  bribed  like  laymen, 
with  temporal  lordships,  with  counties,  cides,  castles,  mar- 
qulsates,  dukedoms,  and  public  revenues,  and  the  Hungarian 
and  Saracenic  incursions  gave  them  in  common  with  others  a 
fair  excuse  for  building  strongholds  and  fortifying  towns;  and 
thenceforth  they  gradually  assumed  the  character  and  authority 
of  military  nobles  and  counts,  that  is  governors  of  cities  and 
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their  surrounding  country :  this  clerical  thirst  for  power  be- 
came epidemic  and  ettcb  prelate  etrore  hard  to  combiae  spiritual 
and  tcmpoml  authority  \>y  ousting  the  ciric  counts  and  usurping 
the  functions  of  their  office  while  thej  still  retained  the  empty 
name. 

Tlio  abbots  of  convents,  and  even  lady-abbesses  strove  with 
the  bishops  in  this  nortdly  race,  and  at  every  fresh  succession  to 
the  Italian  crown  managed  by  the  power  of  gold  to  have  old 
grants  confirmed,  and  generally  auguient«d :  this  system  had 
arrived  at  such  a  height  in  the  eleventl)  century  as  to  make  the 
sovereign  insist  that  tliose  prelntes  who  enjoyed  temporal  dig- 
nities imdor  the  crown  should  also  receive  the  investiture  of 
their  abbevs  and  bishoprics  from  liis  hands.  A  new  source  of 
fraud  and  simony  was  thas  opened ;  unholy  treasures  were 
poured  into  imperial  coffers,  papal  interests  were  affected,  and 
the  system  ultimately  terminated  in  open  warfare  between  the 
church  and  empire  under  Hildebraud  and  his  successors :  the 
abbots,  increasing  in  pride  and  power,  disdained  longer  to 
acknowledge  any  superiority  in  the  ancient  episcopal  authority, 
and  assuming  the  slaff  and  mitre  surpassed  the  bishops  them- 
selves in  pomp  and  sjilcndour.  The  result  in  both  eases  u-as 
a  total  neglect  of  the  pastoral  duties  to  follow  a  court  which  in 
tlioso  days  was  never  stationary  :  they  sent  their  vassals  to  war 
and  as  wo  have  said  were  sometimes  even  forced  to  take  the 
liehl  themselves  in  defiance  of  all  church  canons,  while  their 
feudal  neighlwurs  tempted  hy  the  riches  and  fidse  position 
of  the  clergy  lost  no  opportunity  of  altacking  them  under  a 
regular  system  of  spoliation  *. 

(In  this  commandiug  position  of  double  authority  were  placed 
from  very  early  times  the  bishops  of  Florence,  and  their  ancieiit 
](ower  great  as  it  was,  augmented  after  the  fall  of  the  Lombard 
dynasty ;  first  under  tlie  general  protection  of  Charlemagne, 
and  subsequently  by  tlie  bounty  of  devout  sinners ;  but  more 
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especially  after  the  commencomeDt  of  Florentine  indcpenileniv 
by  the  BponUuieous  obedience  of  the  "  Catimii "  or  feudiJ  i-luef- 
taina,  who  became  willing  vassals  of  the  chiuvh  iu  onler  Ii> 
avoid  the  less  agreeable  domination  of  that  reimblic.  In  this 
way  the  Biahop  of  Florence  rose  into  a  powerful  chieftain,  the 
lord  of  between  forty  and  tlfiy  castles  tuid  biwtis  within  its 
territory,  and  was  purposely  spared  by  that  city  at  a  time  when 
the  surrounding  chiefs  were  eutccssively  disappearing  in  the 
spreading  shadow  of  its  power. 

Florence  had  uot  in  feet  the  same  causes  of  quarrel  with 
these  prelates  as  with  other  feudal  borons,  the  Catlani,  all 
of  Lombard  or  German  blood  held  strongly  to  the  emperors ; 
were  proud,  aristocratic,  impatient  of  control,  and  despised 
the  persons  while  tliey  feared  the  power  of  the  citizens.  Tlie 
republic  on  the  contrary  followed  Matilda's  example  by  su[i- 
porting  the  church :  the  bishops  were  naturally  on  tliat  side 
and  therefore  allowed  to  eiyoy  their  estates  iu  peace  andolmo^it 
indepcudeoce  while  wilhng  to  acknowledge  the  same  poiuniount 
authority  in  Florence  that  formerly  belonged  to  the  dukes  and 
marquises  of  Tuscany.  This  supreniiu'y  watt  demanded  from 
all,  and  tliese  prelates  virtually  submitted  by  appearing  before 
the  Floreutine  courts  in  disputes  with  their  own  vassals.  Tfie 
Cattani  on  the  other  hand  endeavoured  to  shelter  them- 
selves imder  that  reverence  which  was  then  shown  to  every- 
thing ecclesiastical  by  giving  their  allegiance  tn  the  bishoj) 
alone,  and  so  becoming  vassals  of  the  church.  The  lords  of 
Casliglione  were  the  hrst  to  do  this  in  1(>T3,  and  their  e:(ample 
was  followed  as  occasions  offered  through  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  but  generated  much  political  disturUuiee 
and  finally  brought  the  repubhc  and  the  epiacoiiacy  into  liostilc 
collision  *. 

Nor  were  these  disputes  confined  to  the  government;  the 
election  of  Florentine  bishops  by  the  free  votes  of  the  inhabi- 
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tonla  snd  clergy  h&d  occasioned  sharp  struggles,  bad  blood,  and 
o^n  donble  returns  ;  to  check  Buch  sqiubbles  Honorius  IT. 
first  vioUied  Hie  custom  in  1*^86,  and  it  was  entire];  abolished 
for  a  similar  reason  by  John  XXII.  in  18^'^;  the  republic 
prudently  reserving  to  itself  a  right  of  nominating  candidates 
and  simultaneouslj  breaking  the  ancient  custom  of  receiving  4 
foreign  ecclesiastic  as  bishop  of  Florence.  Many  of  these 
Gattani  aft«r  baring  been  subdued  and  made  citizens  of 
Florence  still  maintained  their  feudal  following  and  were 
usually  attended  by  tioope  of  retainers,  half  slaves  half  &eed- 
men,  called  "  Uomini  di  Matjuida  "  who  held  certain  posses- 
ions of  them  by  the  tenure  of  military  serrice,  took  oatJis  of 
fidelity,  and  appear  to  have  included  every  rank  of  person  in 
the  different  Italian  states  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
chief;  but  without  any  degradation  of  character  beiug  attached 
to  such  employment. 

This  kind  of  servitude,  which  could  not  be  thrown  off  without 
a  formal  act  of  manunusston.  was  common  in  the  north  of  Italy 
and  began  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  innumerable  chieftains 
started  up  owning  no  superior  but  the  emperor.  Being  at 
constant  war  with  each  other  they  sought  every  means  of 
creating  a  military  following  by  granting  lands  to  all  ranks  of 
people,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  slaves  were  then  partly 
emancipated  for  the  purpose :  such  a  condition,  though  not  consi- 
dered dishonourable,  was  thus  essentially  tinged  with  the  colours 
of  slavery,  and  so  &r  differed  from  the"  I'(M»i"and  "TaisaWaa 
well  as  from  the  Vavasours*.  This  union  of  "  Serri ''  slaves, 
or  vassals  of  one  chief,  was  called  "  Mamadn  "  and  hence  the 
name  "  Matnadieri ''  so  often  recurriug  in  early  Italian  history ; 
for  the  commanders  of  these  irregular  bands  were  often  re- 
tained in  the  pa;  of  the  republic  and  frequently  kept  the  field 
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when  the  civic  troops  had  returned  to  their  homes,  or  when  the 
war  was  not  sufficiently  important  to  bring  the  latter  out  with 
the  Carroccio.  Hence  the  distinction  between  the  common 
expressions  "  Fare  Esercito  "  and  "  Fare  Ma»nada." 

Besides  these  military  Villains  who  were  also  called  **Fedeli" 
there  were  two  other  kinds  of  slaves  amongst  the  early  Italians, 
namely  prisoners  of  war  and  the  labourers  attached  to  the  soil, 
who  were  considered  as  cattle  in  every  respect  except  that  of 
their  superior  utility  and  value :  the  former  species  of  slavery 
was  probably  soon  dissolved  by  the  imion  of  self-interest  and 
humanity :  the  latter  began  to  decline  in  the  twelfth  century ; 
partially  continued  through  the  thirteenth  and  vanished  entirely 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  This  emancipation  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  so  much  the  effect  of  any  particular  Christian 
influence  or  direct  moral  improvement ;  although  both  might 
have  materially  assisted;  as  that  of  utility  and  necessity  :  mas- 
ters began  to  feel  more  sensibly  the  inconveniences  of  slavery 
while  its  advantages  were  subject  to  many  drawbacks.  The 
high  price  of  the  slave,  his  sickness  death  or  flight ;  his  crimes 
if  capital,  for  which  his  owner  was  so  far  responsible  as  to  be 
compelled  to  pay  the  consequent  fines ;  the  cost  of  tracing  and 
identifying  deserters  which  frequently  involved  long  and  ex- 
pensive suits  if  the  runaway  denied  his  being  a  slave ;  marriages 
between  bondsmen  and  women  belonging  to  different  masters, 
involving  the  separation  of  man  and  wife :  all  these  tended  to 
undermine  the  hideous  fabric  of  predial  and  domestic  slavery. 

But  the  most  powerful  agent  in  the  destruction  of  this  deep- 
seated  injustice  was  the  blaze  of  liberty  which  in  the  twelfth 
century  overran  northern  Italy  and  left  so  many  independent 
altars  burning  on  its  plains.  The  frequent  wars  of  the  new 
republics  caused  a  demand  for  soldiers  and  rendered  the  flight 
and  concealment  of  slaves  comparatively  easy ;  for  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards  against  enlisting  and 
secreting  them  had  ceased  with  the  imperial  sway ;  incipient 
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freedom  found  a  new  intereet  in  relaxing  antiqae  rigoar  ud 
uining  elavee  witb  the  buckler  of  liber^  for  the  delience  of 
their  common  country.  At  Bolt^na  about  the  ;eer  IHM  naa) 
slaves  belonging  to  no  less  than  a  hundred  dtizens  were  not 
only  emancipated  by  a  public  decree  but  their  tnedam  waa 
purchased  with  the  public  money  at  the  rate  of  ten  Lin  a 
bead  for  man,  noman  and  child  above  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  eight  for  all  below;  a  price  which  approaohea  in  value 
to  peih^  near  thir^  pounds  of  our  pree^it  money*. 

The  conditi<m  of  these  slaves  was  not  however  at  any  time 
so  hopeleas  as  to  darken  that  proepeot  of  future  liberty  wfaidi 
m^t  open  on  them  from  their  own  conduct  or  the  benevo- 
lence  of  their  maater :  this  boon  was  frequently  granted  by  aU 
but  priests,  who  are  supposed  to  have  considered  such  benefi- 
cence aa  an  alienation  of  eoclesiasdcal  property  and  therefore 
against  the  canons  of  the  church.  But  aons  of  slaves  if  anffi- 
dently  educated  and  mauumttted  were  ofien  received  into  bolj 
orders,  and  thus  a  slight  compensation  was  sometimoe  offered 
for  the  almost  hopeless  condition  of  their  parents.  These 
bondsmen  were  nevertheless  allowed  to  accumulate  csfiitsl  by 
their  own  industry  and  finally  purchase  their  freedom ;  mauf 
were  emancipated  by  the  dyii^  commands  of  their  masters ; 
many  for  long  service,  fideUty,  ability ;  at  the  birth  of  chil- 
dren, and  for  the  good  of  their  deceased  owner's  aoul ;  thus  by 
degrees  the  public  mind  was  Intiuenced  by  more  Uberal  e^iti- 
menta,  liberty  generated  liberty,  and  this  milder  form  of  an 
inhuman  system  gradually  though  not  entirely  mouldered 
awayf. 

The  same  free  spirit,  the  ofibpring  of  commerce  and  intelli- 
gence, which  so  stooped  to  remove  the  shackles  of  slavery 
had  already  risen  under  the  stranger's  yoke  and  repelled  his 
aggressions  ;  freedom  rode  triumphant  on  the  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy ;  each  city  stood  nobly  for  itself  yet  all  so  united  in  the 
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common  cause  that  the  German  felt  he  was  no  longer  lonl  and 
master  of  Italy.  It  was  a  long  and  bloody  conU^st,  hut  tho 
people  had  been  prepared  by  many  concurring  events :  industry 
had  enlarged  commerce,  commerce  had  enlarged  wiHilth,  and 
both  together  had  enlarged  knowledge  ;  knowledge  In^gnt  fnv- 
dom  of  thought  and  juster  notions  of  human  dignity ;  men 
began  to  perceive  that  they  were  not  placed  aright,  mid  a  thtm- 
sand  grievances  which  had  previously  been  overlooked,  disre- 
garded, perhaps  unfelt,  were  now  by  tiie  prying  eyes  of  inno- 
vation magnified  beyond  their  real  size  and  natural  deformity. 
Neither  had  the  art  of  war  been  neglected:  niHv»Hity  Imd 
forced  upon  the  Italians  a  profession  which  is  in  gt^nonil  as 
hastily  taken  up  as  it  is  too  reluctantly  abimdonod,  yet  one  that 
brings  many  noble  spirits,  many  private  virtues,  with  nmrh 
public  wickedness  into  strong  relief,  and  by  whi<*h  nations  ixrv 
blinded  to  the  infamy  of  such  crimes  as  would  iill  tlioir  in<livi- 
dual  members  with  disgust. 

The  savage  inroads  of  fierce  Hungarian  triboN  and  ruinous 
descents  of  tJie  Saracens  in  tlie  beginning  of  tlio  tenth  century 
totally  changed  the  aspect  of  Italy  :  under  the  Frankish  d\iiaMty 
a  long-continued  calm,  unruftied  by  the  sweeping  temi>eMt»  of 
barbarian  violence,  had  accustomed  the  people  generally  to 
inhabit  unfenced  places  so  that  even  the  old  civic  fortitications 
had  mostly  fallen  to  decay;  but  first  the  civil  wars  of  Guide 
and  Bereuger,  and  then  the  Hungarian  inroads,  created  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  things  throughout  the  laud.  Cities  and  towns 
were  rapidly  surrounded  with  walls,  numberless  castles  seemed 
as  it  were  to  grow  out  of  the  massive  rocks,  grey  lines  of  ram- 
parts circled  eveiy  crag,  and  scarcely  a  liamlet  or  even  private 
gentleman  that  did  not  demand  the  royal  permission  to  secure 
themselves  and  their  property:  the  whole  country  htid  thus 
assumed  a  warlike  aspect  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries ; 
and  even  thus  early  those  lofty  towers  of  the  city  nobles  which 
multiplied  so  rapidly  in  the  Guelph  and  Ghibeline  frenzy  of 
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ni  t£r^  un^cK&s  l;<c  a  ii^oos  fonc  aox^iiiiig  to  [be  &c- 
i^K  ;ceT  ^£^iieil  Tu««  u-vtis  voe  in  FlomiM  ■  s^  of 
h^  SuiCitj.  :<KS3i«  kIIcs  akve  h^l  in  ^raenl  the  pcnuff 
«r  lae  irtr-I-we  :f  ^rwrec  tbem :  Un  the  means  probahlj-  cwo- 
fCtcoi  ihe  f<Tt^Lr«r.  >$  Malei^jici  idb  as  ifau  s«venl  of  those 
jeHr:Tvil  in  I-j.yj  licknseil  u>  Cf^ilent  ctdzois  who  vere  not 
noiles*.  Tt-inom'wrof  th^^  boOdingsu  Florence  iras  enor- 
SK>B!  l^n  in  Pid  incredibk :  tra  thoasuHl  of  them  it  is  said  hat- 
ing <'0M  extstrJ  there  in  k  vsriik^  $tate ;  and  at  Luces  CastTtxeio 
cifdeie-1  three  handled  lo^  lovers  to  be  rednced  to  the  level  of 
the  Deighl>:-arine  houses :  state  pc'lier  and  fanr  lage  in  like  man- 
ner lowere-l  and  dem<>lifhed  tht-^  of  Florence  but  the  ground 
stoTT  i-i  mullitai^  may  still  !«  traced  br  the  cuiious  rambler 
in  the  more  aDcir-nt  streets  of  that  Q>etropolis^.  These  high 
and  blender  towers  clustering  so  thicklv  against  a  cloudless 
akr  mo^t  have  given  a  bright  auJ  lireW  aspect  to  the  city  when 
fii3t  bursting  upon  the  view  of  the  traTcUer;  a  show  of  peace 
{rr>m  the  abodes  (>f  stiife !  The  lonn  of  San-Gimignano, 
still  iialled  "San  Gimi-jnano  delle  belle  torrr"  by  the  people, 
where  many  still  remain :  and  even  Siena,  will  now  perhaps 
afford  the  best  example  of  this  rich  antique  appearance,  un- 
accompanied bv  the  more  revolting  features  as  well  as  the 
daring  and  romantic  energy  of  those  turbulent  ages.  Some  of 
these  buildings  leaned  out  of  the  perpendicular,  as  the  belfry  of 
Pisa  and  the  rougherbuilt  Garisenda  of  Bologna  which  fumishod 
Dante  with  so  striking  a  simile ', ;  this  position  is  doubtless 
accidental  in  both  ;  in  the  former  certainly,  as  recent  excara- 
tions  hare  proved ;  but  all  were  intended  in  Florence  as  for- 
tresses, while  at  Siena,  as  we  have  seei 
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ascribed  to  them  and  some  doubt  exists  about  the  real  object 
of  their  erection. 

The  massiTe  tower  in  the  midst  of  a  castle  iras  called  as 
with  us  the  "Donjon,"  or  "  Matchw:"  the  "  Canero"  was  a 
building  of  the  same  description  but  walled  round  (of  which 
there  is  a  fine  specimen  at  Volterra)  attached  to  the  citadel  or 
"  Boeca."  This  hist  name  was  however  more  particularly  applied 
to  the  strong  fortified  hamlets  on  precipitous  hills,  those  on  the 
plains  being  for  the  most  part  larger  and  generally  called 
"  Cattelli,"  a  denomination  which  should  not  be  mistaken  for 
a  simple  castle  according  to  our  Ei^lish  meaning.  Some  of 
these  Castelli  had,  hke  that  of  Santa  Maria  a  Mont«  men- 
tioned by  Villani,  no  less  than  three  circuits  of  walls  besides 
the  Booca;  and  some  had  a  barbacan  or  lower  wall  beyond 
the  rampart  and  slopii^  outwards  which  seems  to  have  inclosed 
a  narrow  space  between  itself  and  the  latter  to  prevent  the 
fl^phcadon  of  scaling-ladders;  (like  the  "Cordon"  of  modem 
works)  and  the  approach  of  other  warlike  engines.  That  this 
could  not  have  been  very  high  from  the  ground  or  iai  &om 
the  rampart,  is  evident  from  a  circumstance  quoted  by  Mura- 
tori:  a  knight  called  Ghinozzo  being  in  Idii9  prisoner  in  a 
certmn  Senese  fortress,  one  day  mounted  his  horse  and  riding 
near  the  walls  suddenly  gave  him  the  spur,  leapckl  over  the 
ramparts  and  aUghting  on  the  barbacan  reached  the  outer 
ground  with  a  second  spring,  then  spurring  on  apace  gained 
the  friendly  fortress  of  Sassoforte  *. 

*  9u»fatti  wboM  loida  uKd  to  Knd  ci>ui]tr)';tot1ie«e<t,E1bi,CiHV(S,8ir- 

lOOmeau  Iheii  ronlingcnl  In  Siena  dinU ;  to  the  north  tbe  hiUj  Mimntiu 

in  1260  ind  long  iflir,  ii  noir  a  wild  audall  tbeVolUmcounUTiaad  Co  the 

beantifiil  picIareKiDe  bill  coTcred  with  »ulh,  Iho  taw  dead  flat  plain  of  Grot- 

Aon  gneniward  and   ihad;  chcnmt  uto  and  iu  pntifcroua  manbn,  look- 

trcea  looking  a>   old   u   the   ruined  ingfimi  iuflatoeta,  more  like  tea  tbaa 

walli   and    lomn    that  are  tbowing  Und  asd  with  the  aid  of  a  iligfal  mill 

their  grey  form  ibon  the  luiurianl  Karcelj  to  be  diitinguiihed  from  tlie 

fblitgeffhicbnaothen  them.  The  view  fonner.— G.    Villuii,    Ub.    i^    cap^ 

from  tbu  it  extenuTe  mi  fine.     To  iiviii..    Huralori,    Anticb.    Ilaliane, 

tha  H.  E.  Siena  and  all  iti  nndulalod  DiwertaiioDa  izri. 


the  ••  rtaftif," 

/oUi"  80  frtxjueinl;  mentioned  in  Italian  chronideB,  were  ■ 
sort  of  redotibi  built  of  timber  in  a  tiat  conntiy,  and  getrnvllj 
round  Boiup  tower  or  hous"  -'  "  'lockading  station  gainst  a 
fortress  dr  other  besieged  ley  were  «nconi]iass^  l^  t 

ditoh  and  etirtheii  nuapart  garrisoned  by  both  cavaby 

and  infiuLlry*. 

After  ihe  year  ICIOO  t  II7  in  the  twelftfa  centitiT, 

the  norttiom  IiAlians  bavi  n  warlike  And  republican, 

acquired  ol.'^n  a  taste  for  Jnstiy  and  dominion :  llw 

two  fomitvr  were  then  in  1  U>  maintain  their  SMa ; 

population  became  neccssi  ustiy,  ajid  land  for  popda- 

tiOD.  Tlipy  all  therefore  set  Ihumselveg  to  rerover  their 
Ancient  landmarks  by  reducing  the  neighbouring  aristocrscy  to 
iibedicnee ;  they  then  opposed  the  emperors  on  the  plea  of 
their  infringing  aneicnt  rights  and  customs  and  loading  them 
with  unjust  taxation  ;  and  thus  a  warlike  i})irit  sprang  up  from 
the  force  of  circumstances,  btit  it  is  supposed  that  the  Sicilian 
NomiaTis  were  the  first  to  introduce  a  more  regular  discipline 
and  inspire  the  Italians  with  a  professional  love  of  anas  and 
military  glory. 

The  age  of  caslle-building  brought  with  it  also  an  improve- 
ment or  perhaps  a  revival  of  militai^-  besieging  engines.  After 
filling  the  ditch,  moveable  wooden  towers  called  "  Castra,"  and 
"  Phalm,"  were  pushed  close  up  to  the  walls  and  a  bridge  let 
fall  from  them  upon  the  battlements,  so  that  nothing  but  fire 
or  hard  fighting  could  defend  the  city :  then  there  were  various 
instruments  for  easting  stones  either  in  solid  masses  or  in 
showers,  such  as  the  •'  Mani/ani"  and  "Mungaitflti;"  the  last 
a  mere  diminutive  of  the  first;  tho  "Trojii"  or  Sow,  the 
"  Dallistum"  called  also  "Liipa,"  or  the  Wolf;  and  several 
others,  all  under  the  general  appellation  of  "  Petriere."  The 
Troja  used  by  the  Genoese  in  137i  is  said  to  have  thrown 
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Stones  of  from  eighteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
pounds  weight,  a  thing  scarcely  credible  *.  The  Lupa  threw 
a  weight  of  three  hundred  Modenese  pounds  and  the  efifects 
corresponded ;  wall,  and  house,  and  tower,  came  crashing 
down  under  their  ponderous  strokes,  while  a  storm  of  smaller 
stones  kept  beating  from  the  mangonels  and  other  artiUeiy. 
The  besieged  had  little  shelter  from  such  tempests;  their 
general  defence  was  a  strong  netting  hung  loosely  before  the 
place  exposed  to  such  attacks,  but  the  mischief  was  often  ter- 
rible: the  killed  and  wounded  were  said  to  be  ** Manganati'' 
or  ffumgonelled  {mangled)  and  this  is  frequently  used  by  the 
Italian  writers  in  a  general  sense  £Dr  being  wounded  or  annoyed 
by  missiles  or  projectiles  of  any  kind ;  thus  F.  Yillani  says, 
"Their  horses  were  more  annoyed  and  mangaruUi  by  the 
English  arrows;  hence  probably  our  own  word  mangle  both 
verb  and  substantive  f. 

The  Italian  *'  CavaUeria  "  a  name  common  to  those  gentlemen 
who  had  received  the  knightly  belt  and  sword,  had  its  origin 
among  the  northern  conquerors  of  Italy  :  after  the  tenth  cen- 
tury this  honour  was  more  strictly  confined  to  persons  of  noble 
birth,  and  in  general  none  but  those  who  ahready  wore  the  spur 
could  confer  it ;  this  was  either  done  in  the  field  before  or  amidst 
the  dang  of  arms  or  victory,  or  on  the  peaceful  celebration  of 
some  great  festival.  It  however  was  not  uncommon  for  inde- 
pendent states  to  exercise  this  power  as  was  often  done  at 
Florence,  where  the  people  appointed  a  commissioner  or  public 
representative  to  perform  the  ceremony.      Gilt  spurs  were 

♦  This  fcct  is  quoted  by  Muratori  from  tbroagb   the  air,"     It  probably  was 

the  Genoese  Annals  of  Sielku  Machina  &r  under ;  for  the  **  Cantaro*'  varied 

ana  quse  Troja  vocata,  jaciens  lapidem  in  ireight  in  different  states ;  yet  there 

ponderis,  quod  cantariorum  xiL  usque  must  have  been  one  common  measure 

in  xviiL  vocatur.  •*  Now,"  says  Mura-  of  that  name  because  it  was  applied  to 

tori,    *<if  the   *CaMiaro*  in    Genoa  dengnate  the  burden  of  ships, 

weighs   150  pounds  (Troy)  it  is  a  f  FUip^.  Villani,  Lib.  L,  cap.  xxii.— 

wonderful  thing,  a  machine  powerful  MuratoriyAntichitAItaliyDissertazione 

enough  to  laundi  such  a  great  weight  xxvi* 
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buckled  to  the  heel,  a  golden  fringe  ¥ras  attached  to  the 
knightly  hood  and  the  hilt  and  pommel  of  the  sword  ms 
gilded*.  There  were  several  sorts  of  knights :  those  genezBlly 
called  "  Cavalieri  a  Spron  d'Oro,'*  knights  of  the  golden  spur, 
corresponded  in  all  respects  with  the  knights  of  English  chro- 
nicles, and  were  thus  distinguished  from  the  noble  squires  or 
"  Donzelii "  who  wore  silver  spurs  but  fought  in  armour  on 
horseback,  and  ranked  above  the  '*  ScudUri "  or  esquires.  Such 
knights  were  also  denominated  "  Cavalieri  di  Carredo  "  from 
the  arms  they  wore,  or  as  some  suppose  from  the  public  feast 
usually  given  by  them  at  their  installation;  but  we  do  not 
gather  this  from  Sacchetti  who  in  his  Novelle  describes  four 
distinct  ceremonies  for  as  many  kinds  of  knights,  namely ;  the 
**  Cavalieri  di  Corredof  **  Caxmlieri  Ba^natiy*  or  knights  of 
the  bath ;  **  Cavalieri  di  Scudo  ;**  and  "  Cavaliere  d'Armi.'' 

'*  The  Cavalieri  di  Corredo,"  he  says,  "  are  those  who  in  a 
deep  green  habit  and  a  golden  garment  take  the  order  of 
knighthood:  Knights  of  tho  Bath  are  made  with  exceeding 
great  ceremony  and  should  be  washed  from  every  vice :  Knights 
of  the  Shield  are  those  that  are  made  by  the  people  or  great 
lords,  and  receive  tho  honour  of  knighthood  armed,  and  with 
tho  "  Barbutn  "  or  crested  helmet  on  their  head.  Knights  of 
Arms  are  those  that  in  the  beginning  or  even  in  the  midst  of  a 
battle  receive  this  distinction."  Besides  these  there  were 
"  Cavalieri  di  Cavallate"  **  Cavalieri  rf'  Elmo  "  and  simple 
**  Cavalieri  *'  none  of  which  were  terms  of  honour,  and  only  sig- 
nified men-at-arms  on  horseback  belonging  to  the  CavaUati 
or  civic  companies  of  cavalry  f . 

•  Dante  alludes  to  this  in  the  xvi*""  Canto  of  the  **  Paradito.^ 

**  Quel  della  Preeaa  sapcva  gik  come 
Reggcr  li  Yuole,  od  avca  Galigaio 
Dorata  in  casa  sua  gia  1*  clsa  1*  pome,** 

♦*  Fair  governance  was  yet  an  art  well  prized 
By  him  of  Pressa  :  Galigaio  showed 

The  gilded  hilt  and  pommel  in  his  house.** — {Carifi  Dante.) 
f  Gio,  Villani,  Lib.  ix.)  ca;^.  cidxx.N\,  ^<i  u<ck^V 
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TowEtrds  the  Utter  end  of  the  eleventh  ceatniy  armorial 
bearings  vere  emblazoned  on  tlie  Bhields  to  distinguish  the 
several  knights  in  battle  or  toiumameat;  those  of  princes,  pass- 
ing from  their  shield  to  their  monej,  carried  the  name  along 
with  them  and  hence  the  pecuniary  denominations  of  the  Italian 
"  Setuio,"aad  the"£cu"  of  France;  but  the  French  lilies  did 
not  appear  aa  armorial  bearings  until  1 150  under  tlie  reign  of 
Louie  the  Seventh  «. 

A  cavaliere  or  man-al^Arms  was  accompanied  by  one  "  Vet- 
triero "  or  stroi^  war-horse,  and  one  or  two,  sometimes  three 
mounted  squires  who  led  the  ""■"■hI  fully  caparisoned ;  or  car- 
ried the  helmet  lance  and  shield  of  their  master:  these 
'■  Dettrieri  "  ("  rich  and  great  horses  "  as  Villaai  calls  them,) 
were  so  named  because  they  were  led  on  the  right  hand  without 
any  rider,  and  all  ready  for  mounting :  the  squire's  horaes  were  of 
an  inferior  kind  called  '•Romini,"  and  on  the  "  Ptdafrmi  "  or 
palfreys  the  knight  rode  when  not  in  battie.  The  number  of 
squires  usually  attending  on  men-at-arms  was  very  great,  some- 
times even  trebling  their  nominal  force  as  given  in  histo- 
rical relations :  by  the  contract  between  France  and  Venice 
for  transporting  troops  to  the  Levant  in  1281,  the  French  de- 
mand that  the  Venetians  should  carry  in  their  vessels  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men-at-arms,  as  many  horses,  and  nine  thou- 
sand squires  besides  twenty  thousand  infantry ;  but  what  became 
of  the  squires'  horses  in  this  expedition  does  not  appear  f. 

Sometimes  the  squires  were  banded  together  in  cl^  array 
and  sent  forward  to  the  onslaught  before  the  knights,  who  cased 
in  iron  charged  after  them  with  a.  tremendous  shock :  a  few 
of  the  bravest  knights,  as  already  noticed,  called  Feditori  or 
FeriUm  were  always  selected  to  begin  the  fight,  because  if 
th^  succeeded  in  breaking  the  adverse  line  their  comrades' 
spirit  and  confidence  increased,  while  the  enemy's  diminished : 

"  Apud  Hu- 
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Bt  the  signal  to  charge  the  whole  anu;  cheered,  druma  and 
trumpets  sounded,  and  the  Feditori  dashed  fomard  to  the  on- 
slaught :  if  repulsed  the;  fell  back  through  interrala  in  the 
main  line  and  rallied  on  the  reeerve  which  somethnes  won  the 
battle  as  at  Campaldino. 

Amongst  the  usual  pieces  of  defensive  armour  worn  in  these 
days  was  one  called  the  "  CervtlUtra "  or  iirm  scull-csp  in- 
vented by  the  £amous  Michael  Scott,  which  was  worn  under 
the  helmet  and  much  celebrated :  the  lance,  the  msice,  the 
shield,  the  sword,  the  knife,  and  the  poniard,  were  the  offensive 
arms  of  hoisenien:  footmen  handled  the  long  spear,  the  javelin, 
the  bow,  the  ase,  the  sling,  the  crosebow,  the  sword,  the  long 
knife,  the  dogger,  and  other  offensive  arms ;  with  the  shield 
and  helmet  for  defence.  Of  shields  there  were  various  sorts 
in  Italy;  such  as  the  "  Smdo,"  the  "  UoteUa,"  the  "  Broe- 
^Ure,"  the  "  Targa,"  and  tlie  "Pattest "  all  differing  in  form, 
size,  and  material  :  they  were  of  iron,  brass,  wood,  and 
leather ;  round,  oblong,  square  and  pointed  :  the  PaveM  were 
shields  made  aft«r  the  fashion  of  Pavia ;  the  Rotelii  were 
named  firom  their  circular  form  ;  the  Brocchieri  becatue  the; 
bulged  out  into  a  pointed  boss  and  spike,  which  in  close  com- 
bat might  serve  as  a  weapon  of  offence.  The  croBsbowmen 
serred  on  foot  or  on  horseback ;  they  were  aometimea  arrayed 
in  divisions  or  sections,  shooting  alternately,  so  that  a  constant 
discharge  was  kept  up  agomst  the  men-a^arm^ :  the  crossbow 
arrows  were  commonly  called  "  Mosckette;"  also  "  QaadriBi  " 
either  from  the  form  of  the  head  or  beii^  fouivfeathered :  the 
"  Botzoni "  were  something  of  the  same  kind,  but  knobbed 
instead  of  pointed,  and  the  "  VerretUmi,"  a  short  li^it  arrow, 
also  dischai^ed  from  the  crossbow,  was  veiy  generaDy  used, 
especially  in  the  civil  tumults  of  Florence. 

After  the  eleventh  century  when  an  Italian  republic  de- 
clared war  everybody  that  could  carry  arms  was  forced  to  take 
the  field,  and  if  any  ^lace  were  besieged  the  different  Quarters, 
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Sixths,  or  Thirds,  of  the  raty,  according  as  it  was  divided,  took 
their  turn  and  were  regular!;  relieved  about  every  thirty  days. 
War  was  not  made  in  those  ages  without  previous  notice  and 
reasons  given :  the  enemy  was  often  challenged  to  ^ht  at  a 
particular  time  and  place ;  a  herald  threw  down  the  gauntlet 
of  defiance,  and  the  bud,  wind,  and  all  local  advantsges  were 
duly  balanced ;  a  custom  preserved  long  afterwards  in  dueUii^;. 
Winter  campaigns  were  rare.  May  being  the  nsnal  time  of 
commencing  war,  especially  the  "Qutrra  Ouerriala"  or  a  ra- 
vaging desultory  warfare  without  coming  to  serious  combat : 
armies  were  attended  by  insular  troops  called  "BUxUdi"  and 
"  Qualdani"  who  it  is  supposed  did  not  differ  materially  firom 
each  other  and  were  tiaed  to  scour  the  country  for  plunder 
forage  and  intell^ence ;  they  foi^ht  without  order  as  occawm 
offered,  running  in  between  the  regular  battalions  and  under 
the  horses  of  the  men-at-arms  whose  bowels  they  ripped  up 
with  long  knives  *. 

The  "Mamad*"  have  been  already  noticed;  but  besides 
regular  vassals  we  have  early  accounts  of  paid  bands  of  soldieni 
who  with  the  former  constantly  kept  the  field  when  unpaid 
citizens  had  withdrawn  to  their  occupations :  they  were  com- 
monly foreigners,  and  probably  deserters  or  fragments  of 
imperial  armies  disbanded  at  the  death  of  emperors  in  Italy,  or 
dispersed  from  other  causes.  These  mercenaries  however  did 
not  consist  of  Germans  only;  English,  Flemings,  and  even 
Hungarians,  found  out  that  the  Italians  were  in  need  of  troops 
and  ptud  well  for  them ;  bo  that  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury this  custom  had  already  begun  to  undermine  the  martial 
skill  and  spirit  of  some  communities  and  paved  the  way  for 
future  Coadottieri  and  their  robber  oomponious.  The  Italian 
genius  afterwards  revived,  but  in  an  unwholesome  form,  and 
Florence  although  richer,  perhaps  more  powerful,  yet  never 
was  so  great  as  when  her  citizens  willingly  took  the  field  at 
*  HunKiri,  IHMen.  mi. — TiUiii),  lib.  i£,,  of.  dixul. 
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tluoT  own  eipense  to  fight  for  thtar  own  country  under  the 
alttdow  of  the  time-hononred  Cairocdo. 

"  It  ns  dram  fbnh  with  joj  and  honour  when  the  state 
"  went  oat  to  war,  and  above  it  on  a  loftr  sail-yard  web  home 
**  the  bright  and  trinm^iant  banner  to  which  the  idiole  army 
"  looked :  neither  was  there  any  castle  in  the  territory,  whether 
"  on  moontain  or  in  plain,  to  defend  which  the  people  would 
"  fight  BO  maniiilly,  or  so  readily  expose  both  life  and  soul  to 
"  ereiT  chance  and  danger  for  on  this  car  depended  the  honour, 
"  strength,  and  gloiy  of  the  republic  "*. 

These  are  not  the  words  of  a  Florentine  but  the  spirit  was 
alike,  and  when  kings  or  emperoTS  came  into  Italy  the  highest 
honour  that  could  be  offered  was  to  meet  them  on  their  way 
with  the  Carroccio.  and  all  public  ceremonies  were  rendered 
more  solemn  by  the  presence  of  this  banner  and  its  gorgeoos 
aocompaniments.  The  Carroccio  only  went  to  the  field  "  a  Otte," 
or  with  the  whole  military  force  of  the  commonwealth;  at  other 
limes  the  colours  were  carried  by  a  single  man  who  was  never 
to  retreat  or  lower  them  under  pain  of  eternal  infamy.  Pri- 
Boners  who  declined  joining  the  ranks  of  a  victorious  army 
were  despoiled  of  their  horses  and  arms  and  held  to  ransom,  or 
sent  about  their  business  ;  but  the  Florentines  were  considered 
so  opulent  that  their  ransom  was  always  more  exorbitant  than 
other  prisoners  of  war,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  alleged 
for  their  gradually  renouncing  the  militaiy  profession.  Some- 
times the  captives,  especially  irtien  taken  in  a  fortress,  were 
released  on  their  parole  not  to  sen-e  for  a  certain  period ;  some- 
times  they  were  kept  in  prison  for  months  and  even  years,  but 
generally  exchanged  when  both  parties  became  encumbered 
with  them :  they  were  often  dismissed  under  certain  conditions 
and  in  case  of  decisive  victories  the  vanquished  obliged  them- 
selves to  obey  the  ^-ictoTS  whenever  called  upon,  either  in 
paying  tribute  or  receiving  a  Podesta  at  their  nomination,  or 
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perhaps  in  supplying  them  with  a  body  of  auxiliaries  in  their 
expeditions ;  these  ^ere  all  marks  of  homage  and  lost  tialJonal 
independence ;  hut  not  of  diminished  internal  freedom  *, 

There  was  a  strong  and  proud  spirit  of  jealous  patrbtiem 
amongst  aU  the  Italian  republics  that  burned  as  fiercely  in 
Florence  as  anywhere,  and  in  their  own  estimation  placed  her 
above  every  other  country:  this  encouraged  rivalry  implaca- 
bility and  war,  and  probably  brought  out  both  the  bad  and  good 
qualities  of  the  people  in  deeper  colourii^. 

All  served,  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  either  in  garrison  or  the 
field ;  and  although  all  were  not  equally  soldierlike  there  were 
few  who  could  not  manage  the  arms  then  moHt  commonly  in  use, 
because  their  hoUday  amusements  were  athletic,  militaiy,  and 
the  skilful  man^ement  of  arms.  The  more  discipUued  troops 
were  distiuguished  by  their  peculiar  weapons,  their  horses,  or 
the  cars  on  which  in  some  places  they  went  out  to  battle ;  or 
else  from  their  known  station  in  the  Une,  or  the  particular  time 
or  occasion  when  they  were  to  join  in  the  ^ht :  for  instance 
one  body  defended  the  Carroccio,  another  led  or  sustained  the 
first  attack,  while  a  third  was  held  in  reserve.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  Florentines  made  use  of  cars  for  sending  their 
troops  to  the  field,  like  the  Milanese,  who  according  to  Denina 
had  three  hundred  and  the  people  of  Asti  a  thousand ;  on  each 
of  which  ten  armed  soldiers  issued  to  the  war  f . 

The  mihtaiy  resources  of  some  of  these  republics  were 
astonishing  when  any  great  effort  required  them ;  Milan  offered 
Frederic  II.  ten  thousand  men  to  accompany  him  into  Pales- 
tine ;  the  Dolc^ese  armed  for^  thousand  against  Venice ! 
and  the  tyrant  Eccelino  maintained  amongst  his  other  troops  a 
legion  of  twelve  thousand  Paduans  alone !  Florence  at  one 
time  could  bring  a  hundred  thousand  fighting  men  at  a  few 
days'  notice  into  the  field  from  the  capital,  contado,  and  dis- 
trict ;  all  organized  under  captains  of  tens,  hundreds,  and 
■  Huntari,  Ant.  lul.,  DuNrt.  ziTj.    f  Dcmu,Bav.  d'lM]Ia,T<il.iL,p.339. 
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thousands,  and  completely  eqoipped  accordli^  (o  their  variotu 
nature.  The  greater  port  of  theae  were  t^iicaltaisl  labooren 
well  osed  to  cany  onne,  and  while  thus  employed  the  oommMi- 
weolth  supplied  them  with  provisiotia  and  eren  a  certain  allow- 
ance of  pay  equivalent  to  the  avenge  wagea  of  the  time ;  thaa 
when  Florence  nmde  a  sudden  demonstration  of  hat  foroee 
before  Arezzo  in  1384  as  will  be  hereafter  noticed,  twenty 
thousand  cavalry  and  sU^  thousand  infantry  were  i^dly  and 
almost  instantaneously  assembled  to  gain  dieir  object  *. 

In  these  expeditions  a  camp  equipage  accompanied  the 
troops,  the  tents  being  ae  at  present  made  of  cuivas,  but  ^gto- 
bably  at  the  expense  of  the  soldier :  they  were  called  "  Tra- 
baeehe  "  and  "  Padiglioni  "  and  were  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes  according  to  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  owner;  those  of 
kings,  piinces,  and  other  great  people  nere  magmficent,  and 
some  are  described  as  being  so  spacious  ae  to  startle  all  common 
belief;  but  that  considerable  cost  and  ingenuity'  were  lavished 
on  these  vast  tabernacles  is  indubitable,  and  the  national 
pavilion  being  considered  second  only  to  the  Corroccio  in 
honour;  it  was  in  especial  charge  of  the  general  and  had  a 
guard  of  honour  amongst  the  Florentines  f . 

National  pride  and  hatred  rendered  every  insult  personal , 
and  produced  a  punctilious  sensibility  which  often  vented  itself 
in  sudden  fiery  expeditions  without  adequate  cause;  during 
these  hostilities,  and  even  in  times  of  peace,  everything  was 
done  by  adverse  states  to  insult  and  t^gravate  each  other : 
dead  asses  were  thrown  into  besieged  places ;  races,  particu- 
larly of  infamous  women,  were  run  under  tie  city  walls  ;  the 
sports  of  peace  were  celebrated  in  similar  situaUons,  as  if  tu 
show  the  perfect  safety  in  wliich  the  invaders  considered  them- 
selves, with  their  utter  contempt  of  the  enemy  :  money  was 

iii°,  pp,  26  snd  ST. 
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Struck  on  tlie  stock  of  a  felled  tree ;  generally  one  of  those  that 
formed  a  shady  resort  for  the  cidzeus  beyond  the  walls ;  as  if 
to  exercise  the  rights  of  soTereignty  aod  iosult  the  vanquished: 
and  even  permanent  inecriptions  and  other  abuaive  emblems 
were  placed  over  the  gates  as  the  Fisans  did  near  Lerici  is 
1350 ;  or  on  gome  lofty  tower  as  the  marble  aims  of  Carmtg- 
oano*.  All  these  customs  and  feelings  made  the  wars  of 
this  early  period  between  neighbouring  states  more  like  the 
personal  qoarrela  of  individuals  than  the  conflicts  of  contend- 
ing nations  and  often  stamped  a  bitter  and  bloody  character  on 
the  contest  to  which  except  in  civil  contentionB,  we  now  are 
happily  strangera. 

'  Ths  Piuni  huTing  Ukcn  Ijerici  aod  lubnrb  belmwn  tfad  two  lowcn  thejr 

Tnblnuio  irom  llw  Ocdock  built  k  plKcd  t.  ttcme  oured  into  the  Tonn  of 

•troDg  suburb  to  the  fomicr  with  two  i  bale  or  merduiuliae  uul  cut  on  it 

gre«t  tonen,  uid  aWc  the  gale  of  tbii  Ibe  foUowiug  iiiKriplioD : 

"Sl^ppa  »  Baaca  al  Omomtt, 
Cnpacuon  a  Porta  Vtmrt, 
Strappa  BorteUo  al  LtKiAete." 

{Vide  Trood,  Annili,  An.  1256.) 
The  peculiif  point  of  tbii  wit  would     bent  of  Porto  Venere,  and  ilopping  the 
now  perhnpi  not  bo  euy  to  dbeoier,     mouth  of  Geniw,  jctGcno»  reciplumJ 
but  ilthougb  the  capture  of  Lerid  ma     it  immeitiBtel]'. — 'Dio.  Villani,  Lib.  vi., 
cutting  the  pui»  of  Lucca,  breakiog  the     cap.  v. — Trouci,  Amudi  di  Pisa. 


DANTE,  PURGATORY. 

Flobbnci  mine,  well  nay'et  thoa  be  content 
With  this  difrcsHOD,  it  ne'er  toucbe*  tbee  ; 

Ttumks  to  thy  people  that  conduct  thee  lo. 

Mknj'  ore  just  ia  heart  yet  alow  lo  eboot. 

Mar  without  judgment  lightly  seize  the  bow  : 
Bat  thy  good  men  we»r  jngtice  on  their  tongue. 

Hany  refuse  the  weight  or  public  charge  : 
But  thy  wise  people  readily  respond 
Without  a  call ;  exclaiming,  "  I  will  serre." 

Now  make  Ihce  joyful  for  thou  halt  good  cause  : 
Thim  rich,  lAou  peaceful,  lAou  of  wisdom  full. 
If  I  Bay  true  Ih'  effect  on  scarce  be  bid- 
Athens  and  Lacediemon,  when  of  yore 
For  antique  lawe  and  policy  renown'd. 
Were  poor  in  social  life  compared  to  thee. 

Who  wuv'st  BO  provident  and  subtle  laws. 
That  scarce  lo  mid-Norember  will  extend 
What  in  October  thoa  perduuice  may'st  qiin. 

How  many  times  within  thy  mem'iy  sdll, 

Iawb,  Money,  OfBce,  Hannera^  Cualoma  ;  all 
Hast  thou  changed,  and  members  oft  rencw'd  I 

And  if  thy  mem'ry  'a  good  and  rision  clear. 

Thou  'It  seo  thyself  hke  to  the  bed-rid  crone. 
Who  knows  no  rest  thou^  on  soft  plumage  laid. 

But  ahuns  hei  fsin  bjr  turning  here  and  there. 


COUNT  UGOLIXO— DANTE,  HELL. 

Lifiing  Mb  muzzle  from  the  feU  npxt, 

That  ginner  turned,  uid  wiped  it  on  the  bair 
Of  the  raninitd  skull  ho  had  so  gnawM  behind. 

Tlicn  he  began  : — Thou  wanteet  ta  renew 

The  hapclcffi  grief  whii^b  presses  on  my  heart. 
E'en  with  a  tiiought,  before  1  tuU  tbo  tale. 

But  if  each  nyllahlc  prove  fruitful  seed 

Of  aliome  unto  the  traitor  that  I  gnaw. 
Together  thou  dialt  see  me  speak,  and  weep. 

I  know  not  whom  thou  art,  nor  by  what  mode 
Thou  eameat  here  below  ;  but  Florentine 
Thou  uem'st  indeed  to  me  when  theo  I  hnr. 

Know  that  I  waa  once  Count  Uj^lino, 

And  this  the  fierce  Archbuhop  Huggipri  : 
Kow  I  will  tell  thee  why  1  'jo  coupled  thus. 

That  by  the  workiDg  of  his  nicked  thoughts, 
Tnialing  to  him  I  was  dose  pris'ncr  made. 
And  after  inurder'd ;  there  'a  no  need  to  any. 

Hut  that  of  which  thou  never  couldst  have  heard, 
I  mean  the  cruel  nature  of  my  death, 
LiKteD  now  ;  and  learn  if  he  hath  wronged  me. 

A  narrow  cliink  within  the  dreary  mow. 

Since,  after  roe,  the  "  Tower  of  Famine  "  named, 
(^'bere  other  viedms  yet  must  be  immured,) 

Had  ^owQ  nie  through  ita  iron-fasten'd  hole 

What  rooona  had  waned  ere  came  that  fatal  dream 
Which  from  the  future  runt  its  shadowy  veil. 

This  dog,  mcthought,  an  Lord  and  Master  rode 
CliAcing  the  wolf  and  wolflings  to  the  hill 
Wliieh  bars  our  Pisans'  view  of  Lucca's  towers. 

With  famidi'd,  eager,  and  insatiate  bounds, 
Gualandi,  Sitimondi,  and  Lanfroncbi 
He  placed  himftelf  directly  in  the  front. 

After  short  course  methought  were  wearied  out 

Both  sire  and  cubs,  and  then  with  pien:ing  fangs 
It  acvmed  as  if  their  bleeding  flanlis  were  tom. 
TOL.   I.  IT 


APPGNDB. 

When  I  AWkkeD'd,  ere  the  moming'B  dawn, 

I  heard  my  children  weeping  in  their  Bleep  ; 
Those  that  were  with  me  ;  and  demandiiig  ijread. 

Cruel  art  tkou,  if  yet  nntuuch'd  in  heart 

With  thaughta  of  what  my  kiU  foreboded  then  ! 
And  if  thou  weep'it  not,  what  e'er  made  thee  weep  t 
All  had  now  nak'd  and  the  due  hour  drew  near 

When  duly  food  waa  wont  to  be  supplied  ; 

And  still  his  dream  made  every  dreamer  doubt 
And  then,  beneath,  1  heard  the  wicket  nailed 

Of  the  horrible  tow'r  I  and  then  I  stared 

Into  my  children's  face,  without  ■  word  < 
I  did  not  weep  I  all  petrified  within  J 

But  ihcy  did  weep  ;  and  Anselmurcio  mine 

Rxclium'd  Thou  look 'Ht  so  strnnge  '.  Wliatailatliee  Father  I 
Nor  tliii  drew  tcan  1  nor  did  I  iini:e  rtfly 

All  tliat  long  day,  nor  the  ensuing  night, 

'Till  the  next  sun  had  broken  on  die  Kortd. 
As  through  the  hole  a  slender  my  vas  struck 

Within  that  dokful  cell,  and  I  perceived 

Id  four  sad  vi^^cs  my  looks  imprcteed. 
With  very  uiguiidi  both  my  hands  I  bit  ; 

And  they  suppoNDg  it  was  want  of  food 

With  suddun  movement  altogether  rose. 
And  snid,  O  father  we  should  feel  less  pain 

If  thou  wouldHt  feed  ou  ub  :  'twas  thee  that  dress'd  lu 

In  this  moat  wretched  flesh  ;  despoil  us  now. 
1  then  was  calm,  not  to  increase  their  wo. 

For  that  day  and  the  next  we  all  were  mute  ! 

Hard-hearted  eartli  why  did»t  not  open  then  t 
After  the  fourth  sad  morning  had  appear'd 

Gaddo  fell  down  extended  it  my  feet, 

Crying,  Fatlier  mine  canst  thou  not  aid  me  ! 
Tiiero  he  died  ;  and  sure  as  thou  sceet  mc  now, 

[  saw  them  die  all  tlirec  child  after  child 
Between  the  Rlth  day  and  the  uxth  ;  and  tlieu 
Sightless  from  wont  I  passetl  my  liands  o'er  each  : 
Tliree  days  I  called  them  artor  they  were  dead  ; 

And  then  sharp  famine  did  what  grief  nutd  not. 


Clius  liaviai!  itpoki',  lie  with  ilark  gcawling  nyv 
Retix'A  (lie  nuuigkiil  akull  between  bin  t«etli, 
Stmiiij  SB  a  dng'a  agiunst  the  hnnkiiM  Ikiuc. 

Ah  l^'Ok '.  thou  reprouli  and  endlew  ahuiu.' 

T<>  that  bii'  land  where  the  wift  Si  dotli  hodiiiI  ! 
^Ill-It  ti>  ehastise  then  ncif^b'ring  BtAlis  are  Kli)n, 

KVii  let  (ioFEoiia  Anil  Capraia  move, 

Anil  ihiTn  the  walera  u[i  in  Amn'n  mniilli, 

.S<  tJint  all  living  muLi  within  (liw  ilmwn  : 
Fill-  if  *t;ainst  Ugolinn  charge  were  iiuule 
Of  hairing  given  thy  ea»tlo8  to  the  foe, 

His  wmsat  least  should  not  have  suHerM  lliua. 
Tlieir  lender  age  had  renderM  innoceiit, 
Tlimi  modem  Thebca  !    Usuucion  and  Hrignta 

Ami  til'  other  two  'hove  named  in  nur  son);. 


I'URUATORY. 

(fA,™  XXIV.) 

TlrraiiiK'  the  |ilace  whom  I  wao  ptit  ti>  live, 

fs  day  by  day,  marc  pulp'd  of  all  itfi  guoil, 
Aud  Ut  unhappy  ruin  sccma  diapo«ed. 

Xiiw  go  lie  vaid,  for  him  who '»  moat  to  blame, 
I  now  HCU  trailing  at  his  horse's  beelH 
'i'owards  the  vale  where  no  redemption  lies. 

The  lieaxt  at  cvury  Mep  more  rapid  flies, 

VVitli  Htill  inereaaing  ap(.-ed  until  hu  kicks 
And  leavtH  the  mangled  and  diatigureil  cori*-' 

Ye  hnvo  ti3t  much  to  turn  eeleetiiil  wheels, 

(And  fi.i'd  his  eyes  above)  until  thou  seest 
What  woHs  of  mine  are  nut  allowed  to  tdl. 
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